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Arr. I. —The Kushadn, or Indo-Scythian, Period of Indian 
History, ne. 165 to 4p, 320. By Vincent A. Suorn, 


I. Jntroductory.—The rival theories.— Liat of inseriptions. 


Tux four epochs into which the political history of anctent 
Northern India is naturally divided are marked by four 

imperial dynasties —(I) the Maurya, (II) the_Kusana or 
Kushin,! (III) the Gupta, and (IV) the Rajput line of, 
Harsavardhana, The date of the Maurya, the earliest of 
our dynasties, was practically determined more than 
a century ago by Sir William Jones, and we know that 
Candra Gupta Maurya, the first emperor of India, and 
grandfather of Asoka, ascended the throne in or about the 
year pc, 321. 

After a debate which had lasted for half a century, Dr. Fleet 
in 1888 settled beyond a doubt the beginning of the Gupta 
era, and at the same time determined the accession of the 





1 In Indian inserip and Khorosthi coin Jegunds the name is written 
he spelling Kushin is authorized by the Jegends on certain 


Kussna or Gu f ali 
Sassaninn come. (Drotiin ouin, Her. Nwm., 1696, p. 170.) The coin legends in 
Greek supply other varianta. 


riage. 1608. ' I 
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founder of the third imperial dynasty, that of the Guptas, 
as falling in the year .n, 320. The researches of Mr. Cecil 
Bendall and other scholars simultaneously determined the 
accession of Harsavardhana and the establishment of his era 
as having occurred in a.p, 606. The chronological limits of 
three out of the four epochs of carly Indian history were thus 
definitely demarcated, and a great advance was made in the 
formidable undertaking of building up a firm chronological 
framework for the story of ancient India, which had been 
lost for ages, and is being slowly rediscovered by the labours 
of modern scholars. But, although so much had been done, 
4a huge gap of more than five centuries between Asoka 
Maurya (s.c. 272-231) and the founder of the Gupta 
dynasty remained open and unfilled by solid historical fact. 
A superstructure of real history cannot be built save upon 
a foundation of ascertained chronology. 

For many years past it has been a matter of common 
knowledge that, during the five centuries referred to, 
Northern India had been more than once overrun and more 
or less subjugated by foreign invaders from the north-west, 
commonly called Indo-Scythians. Coins, inscriptions, and 
tradition concurred in indicating as the most powerful and 
important of these foreign invaders a Turki dynasty, 
comprising at least five sovereigns, Of these sovereigns 
the most famous is Kaniska, whose name is intimately 
associated with the history of the newer Buddhism. But 
the date of Kaniska, and in consequence the relation of that 
monarch, as well as that of his predecessors and successors, 
to the facts of known history, remained a mystery. 

Conjecture was busy, and assigned for the accession of 
Kaniska various datea ranging over a period of more than 
three centuries and 2 quarter, from n.c. 57 to a.p. 278. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham for a long time held to the 
belief that Kaniska’s accession should be dated from the 
so-called Vikrama era, B.c. 57. When that belief was 
proved to be untenable, the veteran archmologist, after 
considerable hesitation, persuaded himself that the Kusana 
inscriptions must be regarded as dated in the Selencidan era, 
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and that the accession of Kaniska should be placed about 
ap. 80. M. Sylvain Lévi, attacking the problemfrom the 
side of the Chinese historians, would place the beginning of 
the reign of Kaniska a few years before the Christinn era, or 
about n.c. 5. M. Boyer, working mainly on the same lines, 
but utilizing other kinds of evidence to which M. Levi paid 
slight regard, is inclined to date the commencement of 
Kaniska’s rule later than a.v. 90. Two Indian scholars, 
Messrs. R. G. and D. R. Bhandarkar, have lately pro- 
pounded the startling theory that Kaniska did not begin 
his reign until a.p. 278. Another guess was to the effect 
that the desired date might be deduced by adding a century 
to the Vikrama era 57 n.c., with the result that Kaniska's 
aceession would fall in about av. 43. I am myself 
responsible for an ill-founded conjecture that s.p. 60 or 60 
might be the desired date. Some scholars inclined to the 
view that Kaniska had founded a special era of his own, 
of which the beginning remained to be ascertained. Butr 
for twenty years past the theory of Mr. Fergusson and 
Professor Oldenberg that Kaniska was the founder of the 
Saka era in AD. 78, and came to the throne in that year, 
has been generally accepted. In fuct, this theory, which- 
really rests on very unsubstantial arguments, has been 
commonly regarded by English writers as a truth sub- 
stantially established, or at least as sufficiently probable 
to warrant its adoption as the chronological basis for Indian 
history between the Maurya and the Gupta periods.’ 


+ Por the Vikrama theory, sce Cunningham, Reports, ii, 68, note; iii, #0, ete. 
The Selencidan theory is expounded in the same author's “* Book of Tnitinn 
Eres‘? 42, M. Sylvain Lévi has ingeniously explained his hypothesis in “ Notes 
eur les Indo-Gcythea** (J.4., Nov.—Dec., 15%, Mai-Juin, 1897 ; reprintel 1597, 
see especially pp. 62, 66, 52). 

M. Boyer, with moct of whase reneonings 1 agree, publizhed his excellent 
paper *“ 1’ Bpoque de Kaniska " in the J4., Mai-Juin, 1900. 

Mr. D. BR. Bhandarkar developed his peculiar views in a paper read before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Astatic Suciety, am the 10th October, 1599, entitled 
“A Kushana Stone-inseription and the question about the origin of the Saka 
Era ‘These views were adopted by Mr. BR. G. Bhandarkar, in he interestins 
essay, also published in the Journal of the Bombay Society, and reprinted im 
1900, which is entitled “A Peep into the Early History of India from tho 
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The bewildered student of Indian antiquities is thus 
confronted with nine different theories of the Kusana 
chronology, proposing dates for the accession of Kaniska 
ranging from 8.c, 57 to a.p. 278, a period of 335 years. 
I fear that I shall hardly be thanked for adding a tenth to 
the collection of rival theories, but may plead in extenuation 
that my suggestion is based upon a prolonged study of 
the question, and is supported by arguments which take 
into consideration every kind of evidence known to me. 
Tf my solution is not irreconcilable with any ascertained 
fact, and results in a reasonable system of chronology which 
harmonizes Indian history with the history of Rome, Persia, 
and China, I think I may fairly claim to regard it as proved, 
or, at least, as highly probable. 

I do not propose to enter upon a tedious formal exami- 
nation of the nine rival theories. The objections to them will 
sufficiently appear in the course of the following discussion, 
but I may observe here that indisputable numismatic facts, 
not merely “numismatic theories,” for which Mr, Bhandarkar 
has such slight respect, render untenable both the early theory 
of Cunningham placing the accession of Kaniska in pc. 57, 
and M. Sylvain Lévi's recent theory which dates that event 
‘in about n.c. 5. Two relevant numismatic facts ure absolutely 


certain, namely, that Kadphises I struck copper coins on 


foundation of the Maurya Diynesty to the downtall of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty, 
Bc. 322 - rires 500 aco.” 

Mr. Rapeon writes in “ Indian Coins,” p. 18: ‘* Regarding another possibility, 
viz., that the dates of Koniske and lis successors hove to be referred to the 
second century of the era used by Sodisu, Lisko Kuduiukn, and others, sev 
2AM, x, p. 170 6." Bee alse Mr. Rupeson’s remarks in J.RUAL&., April, 
1900, p. 350. My pues thot a.n. 60 me 06 Tene prove to be the desired date 
was hazarie in my recently published work, “The Jain Stipa and other 
Antiquities of Mathari,” pp. 5,46. 1 withdraw it unreservedly. The conjecture 
that Kuniska founded a spocial ern of his own has been often mentioned, but has 
never been worked out in a definite shape. Ferguason's und Oldenberg’s theory 
is folly stnted in J.4., x, 214, in the article entitled “(in the Dates of Ancient 
Indian Inseriptions and Coins,’ translated from the eighth volume of the 
fritechrift fir Numiometik (Berlin, 1881). Professor Gardner (BLM. Catal, 
fndo-Seythian Kings, p. 2) was convinced that this theory “settled the matter,’ 
and thet no numismutist could hesitate to aecept it. M. Rover's arpa 
quoted, and his paper ‘* Nahapana et "ire Soke" in J.4., Juillet—Aoit, 1497, os 
well as the remarks of the Mesers, Bhandarkar and M. Lavi, demolish the theary. 
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which the king’s head is a copy of the head on the coins 
either of the later years of Augustus or of his successo 
Tiberius, and that Kadphises I issued a gold comage 
agreeing in weight with the aurei of the early Roman 
empire, Augustus died in a.p, 14. Both Kadphises IT and 
Kadphises Il preceded Kaniska, and both certainly enjoyed 
long reigns. The necessary inference is that the ACCESSION 
of Kaniska must be considerably later than a.p. 14. 





The kings Kaniska (Kanéska), Huviska (Hukea, Huska), 


and Vasudeva (Vasuska, Juska) are known to have been 
members of the Kusana clan of the Yueh-chi, an origmally 
nomad horde,! and to have reigned over Northern India and 
the regions now known as Afghanistan in the order named. 

The dated inscriptions referable to the reigns of these 
three kings number 71, of which all but one bear dates in 
figures below 100. The seventy dates in figures below LOO 
range from 4 to 98. Out of these seventy inscriptions 26 
contain the name of one or other of the kings. Seven records 
mentioning the king’s name belong to the reign of Kaniska, 
and extend from the year 5 to the year 28. The twelve 
inscriptions which mention Huviska range from the year 
29 to the year 60, and the seven inseriptions of Vasudeva 
extend from the year 74 to the year 98. 

No less than 56 of the seventy inscriptions bearing dates 
below 100 come from Mathura on the Jamna, and of these 45 
are Jain inscriptions from the Kaikali or Jaini mound. The 
remaining 27 inscriptions come from various localities, as 


1 "The Yueh-chi were not Mongoloid in race. The Chinese authors describe 
them os having a pt and white complexion, und the portraite of the kings 
on their coins exhibtt large noses. They have heen ‘* wrongly sccimilated to 
the Tochari and to the polyandrie Ye-te or Ephthalital, which ure different 
ranes altogether. ‘These confusions were set right in the first cise by Professor 
G, de Vassoncellos~Abreu (Ze Afusdon, 1883), and in the second by Mr. E. Specht 
(Journal pump (Ike Lacouperie, in Academy, Dec. 31, 1887)- 

The modern Chinese pronunciation of the name is sai to be Yueti (Kingsmill) 
It is siven as Yueh-ti by M. de Lacouperie, who stufes that the al form 
was Gwet-ti. M. Lévi and other French scholars write Yuo-tehi, or we=toki. 

wlish scholars incline to the form Yueh-chi, which I have adopted. 

Mt , Mingmntlls inteesting: aot oe eee : eat ceo 

History of the White Huns, princi from Ch anurees "(fill .., LY, 
ios “in. the seconil r noc." fidid., Jawuary, 1882), } 

confound the Yueh-chi with the White Huns or Ephthalites. 
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follows :—Ramnagar (Ahichatra) in Rolilkhand, 4; Yusufzai 
country (Ohind, Zeda), 2; Bodh Gaya in Bibar; Alika 
(position unknown); Kaman im Bharsathpur State; Mani- 
kyala in Rawalpindi District, Paijab; Fatehjang or Chasa 
in same district; Saiici in Central India; Sue Vihar in 
Northern Sindh; and Wardak, west of Kabul—one each 
(14 in all)—besides 13 from sites at Mathura other than the 
Kaikili mound, of which 11 are Buddhist and 2 Jain. All 
the seventy inscriptions are either Buddhist or Jain. The 
Jain records, 45 in number, all come from Mathura; the 
25 Buddhist records include 11 from Mathura and 14 from 
other places. 

All the seventy inscriptions are recorda of pious gifts or 
dedications by private persons; not one is official. The 
private donors used their discretion as to the form of the 
inscription. Very often they mentioned the name of the 
reigning king in order to express the date with precision, 
but in several dated inscriptions, which are complete, the 
donors did not take the trouble to give the king’s name, and 
simply specified the date in on unnamed era. When the 
king's name is mentioned, each donor pleased himself as 
to the formula of the royal style. Some writers used the 
simplest possible formula, while others preferred to state 
the kingly titles at length. The vagaries in the use of the 
royal style practised by private donors are of no historical 
importance. In another matter also the private donor 
reserved his liberty of expression, Three modes for the 
notation of the montha were then in use, and the persona 
who recorded the seventy inscriptions in question used all 
three, just as each preferred. Only two of them, namely, 
one (No.8) at Sué Vihar in Sindh, and the other (No. 43) 
at Wardak, west of Kabul, described the months by their 
Macedonian names, Three donors, namely, those at Zeda 
and Ohind in Verifnss and at Manikyala in the Paijab 
(Nos. 9, 14, 48), used the ordinary Hindi names of the 
months, Asidha, Karttika, Chaitra, All the others made 
use of the ancient division of the year into three seasons— 
the winter, hot season, and rains—of four months each, and 
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described the months by their numbers from one to four 
in each season, without names. The days of the month 
were in any case, however the months might be designated, 
reckoned continuously from 1 to 30, and not by lunar fort- 
nights, as is now the practice. The slight significance of 
the method of notation for the months is shown by the fact 
that, while the Sué Vihar inscription in Sindh (No. &) 
and the Zeda inscription in Yusufzai (No. 9) are both 
explicitly dated in the reign of Kaniska and in the year 11, 
the writer of the former uses the Macedonian name Daisios 
to designate the month, whereas the writer of the second 
uses the Hindi name Asidha. 

The special case of inscription No. 71, dated in the year 
29 [? 9], will be considered in due course, with the cuses of 
other inscriptions bearing dates in numbers higher than 100. 
I address myself in the first instance to the problem of 
determining the era used in the series of seventy inseriptions 
ranging from the year 4 to the year 98. 

This long-standing problem I propose to solve by referring 
this series of dates to the Laukika or popular era, and 
interpreting them as equivalent to 

Inscriptions,  Laukika, Kali Yuga. AD, 
4 [32]o4 3229 128-129 
98 [32 ]98 3323 999-298 

The following list gives full details and references for 
75 dated inscriptions, including 5 bearing dates m firures 
higher than 100. 


List OF DATED KUSANA (KUSHAN) INSCRIPTIONS. 


AHEREVLATIONS. 





Afr cre, 





Journal Asiati J. 
Nunbmatis Chron 
mining t's Reports of the Archmological. ryoy af India. 
United Provine of Agra and Oudh, formerly the lorth- Westen 
Provinces (N.W.D’.) 
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Il. Zhe Lautita Era, 


The best account of the Laukika era is that given by 
Cunningham in his “Book of Indian Eras,” pp. t-—l7, 
which is based on enquiries made locally by him in Kaémir 
and the neighbouring countries, as well as on the literary 
evidence of Abi Rihan Albiriini (4.p. 973-1048) and of 
certain Hindti writers. According to Albiriini, who asks 
for the indulgence of his readers on account of the im- 
perfection of the information supplied to him, “common 
people in India date by the years of a centennium, which 
they call semrafsare. If a centennium is finished, they drop 
it, and simply begin to date by a new one. This era is 
called /okakdla, ec. the era of the nation at large.” The 
learned Muhommadan astronomer then proceeds to point 
out that in different parts of India the initial month of 
the year differed. “ All the people,” he says, “ who inhabit 
the country between Gardari and Marigala [i.e. Taxila] ' 
begin the year with the month Karttika ” [Oct.—Nov.]2 

Astronomers, when using the Saka era (a.p, 78), as 
well as the people of Kaémir and Multan, began the year 
with the new moon of the month Caitra (March-April). 
The inhabitants of Kanir, a region conterminous with 
Kaémir, preferred to begin the year with the month 
Bhadrapada (August-September). A fourth computation, 
according to which the year began in the month Margasirsa 
(November—December), found favour with “the people living 
in the country Nirahara, behind Miarigala, os far as the 
utmost frontiers of Takeshar and Lohavar, |who] begin the 


1 Alberuni’a India,’ tronsl. Sachau, i, $02. My quotations are from this 
work. Fan ee at nee yee eters a * Fragments Arabes et Persans,” 
2 Minayeff (“Recherches sur le Bouddhisme," p. 229, note) points out that 
ths Baka sone bosans ith Cuitra, whereas the Buddhists used the reckoning by 
the three sensous, in which the year began with winter. He cite: Yadomitra 


a2 saying: PAATaTAL EAM: WIA Fq:- The evidence abowe eammurized 
proves that Buddhist practice varied. Cunningham's table of the Laukikn em 
is based on the Kudmir practice, which began the year with Cuitra. 
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year with the month Mirgadirsha . . . . The people of 
Lanbaga, ie. Lamghan, follow their example. I have been 
told by people of Multan that this system is peculiar to the 
people of Sindh and Kanoj, and that they used to begin 
the year with the new moon of Margasirsha, but that the 
people of Multan only a’ few years ago had given up this 
system, and had adopted the system of the people of 
Kashmir, and followed their example in beginning the 
year with the new moon of Chaitra.” Albirani then 
explains the equation of the Saka and Laukika years as 
ealeulated by Durlabha, an astronomer of Multan! 

So far as is known, the use of the Laukika era, also 
ealled the Pahari, or Hill era, and the Saptarsi (Satrikhi, 
Haft Rikhesar) era, or cycle of the Seven Isis, the stars 
of the Great Bear, is now contined to Kasmir, the Kangra 
Valley, and some small native states to the south-east of 
Kasmir. The predusti inscriptions at Baijnath in the 
Kangra District equate the dates Saka 726 and Laukika 80, 
ie. 3880, equivalent to acp. 804-52 These inscriptions are, 
T think, the earliest hitherto recognized as being dated in 
the Laukika era. But the use of the era goes back to very 
early times. Cunningham observes that, however obscure 
may be the origin of the cycle of the Seven Ksis, “ there 
is no doubt about its antiquity, as both Vardhn Mihira and 
Bhattotpala refer to the description of it given by Vriddha 
Garga, whose date is fixed by Dr. Kern to the firat century 
Bc.” Cunningham further shows good reason for believing 
that the eyele of the Seven Hsis was in use as early as the 
time of Alexander the Great. Albirani’s testimony proves 
conclusively that the era of this cycle was in ordinary use 
by the “common people” in North-Western India in 
A.D, 1000, and that its employment was not confined to its 
present limits, but extended at least to Multan and Sindh. 


P* Alberuni’s Indis,"* transl, Suchon, ii, 6, 9. 5a. 

7 Took of Indion Erus,”* pP- 6; Apigraphia Indica, i, 87-118, especially 
103. The Laukikn em is nat expreely named in the inscriptions, but is 
undoubtedly referred to, Tf Dr. Fleet is right, as he probably is, in reading the 
Baijnath Sakn date as 996, the Loukika oquivalont is 4080 = a.p, 1004-5, 
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The very name Laukika, or ‘ popular,’ indicates that the era 
was widely known. 

The cycle of the Seven Rsis consists of 27 centuries, or 
2,700 years, during which period the stars of the Great Bear 
are supposed to perform certain motions among the 27 
constellations known as the ‘lunar mansions.’ The fact 
that the supposed motions are purely imaginary did not 
disturb Hindii astronomers, who, as Albiriini observes, had 
“fh way of mixing up scientific questions with religious 
traditions’ (Sachaw, i, 393). The era is a modification of 
the Kali Yuga era, and Laukika dates are converted into 
Kali Yuga dates by the addition of 25. In practice, the 
Laukika dates are written in tens and units only, the 
hundreds and thousands being understood. For example, 
the first Laukika date given by Kalhana in the Raja 
Tarafigini is the year 89, by which he means the year 3999, 
equivalent to ap. 813-814. The next date mentioned ia 
the year 26, which is to be read as 3926. 

The expression of Albiriini—that “ common people in India 
date by the years of a cenfennium . . . . Lf a centennium 
is finished, they drop it, and simply begin to date by a new 
one, '—seems to be the origin of the current loose statements 
that the calculation was made by “leaving out the hundreds, 
which was the common Indian mode of reckoning the year 
of the Saptarshi-kal,” and that “the omission of the hundreds 

+ . Was a common practice in India in reckoning the 
Sapt Hishi kal, or * Fra of the Seven Rishis,’”! 

No such mode or practice ever existed. The actual 
practice was and is very different, and requires the omission 
of both thousands and hundreds. The year 3899 is actually 
written as 99, and might conceivably be written as 899, 
with the omission of the thousands, but it could not possibly 
be written as 3.99, omitting the hundreds only. This 
observation is fatal to the theories which seek to explain the 
Kusana dates 4 to 98, as meaning 404 to 498 of the Seleucidan 
era, 204 to 298 of the Saka era, and so forth. There is no 


* Cunningham: “Book of Indian Era,’ p. 41; and N.C. for 1892, p. 44. 
7.1, 1905, a 
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fidence that the year 98 ever meant either 298 or 498, 
although it might mean 3298 or 2498, or any other figure 
in thousands and hundreds ending with 98. 

| The evidence that has been cited leaves no doubt that the 
use of the ancient Laukika era was once widely diffused in 
Northern India. The dominions of the great Kusana kings 
ineluded the Paiijab, Sindh, and Afehanistin, and there is 
no difficulty, so far as the territorial extension of the 
Laukika era is concerned, in supposing that the Sué Vihar 
inseription near Bahawalpur in Northern Sindh dated in the 
year 1] in the reign of Kaniska, the Zeda inscription in 
the Yusufzai country dated in the same year and reign, 
the Ohind inscription dated in the year 61, and the Wardak 
vase inscription dated in the year 51 should all be interpreted 
us referring to the Laukika era. I believe that era to have 
been commonly used in Kaniska's time all over Northern 
India, and any inscription of the Kusana period, recorded 
sither in Northern India or by a native of Northern India, 
the date of which is below 100, may reasonably be supposed 
to be dated in the Laukika era. Other eras were also in use 
during that period, and the era actually employed in aTLY 
particular instance must be determined after due consideration 
of the circumstances of each case. T shall endeavour to prove 
on a subsequent page that the known dates of the Satraps 
both of Mathura and Taxila, who lived long before Kaniska, 
admit of satisfactory interpretation only when tead as 
teferrmg to the Laukika, or popular, era. 


Ill, Tie Chinese Historians, 


The early Chinese historians derived their knowledge of 
the migrations of the Yueh-chi chiefly from the reports of 
Chang-k'ien (Tchang-k’ien), who visited the Yueh-chi 
territory in or about #.c. 125. This officer was despatched 
in or about p.c. 135 by the emperor Wu-ti (Ou-ti, for. n.c, 
140-86) on a mission to the Yueh-chi, in order to obtain 
their assistance against the Hiung-nu, who constantly 
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harried the Chinese frontiers. The envoy was intercepted 
by the Hiung-nu, who detained him for ten years, so that he 
did not arrive at the Yueh-chi chieftain’s camp until about 
wc. 125. Returning from his mission, Chang-k'ien was 
unlucky enough to be again intercepted by the Hiung-nn, 
who detained him yet another year. When at length he 
returned to China in about n.c, 122, he had been absent 
from his native land for thirteen years, and was thus well 
qualified to bring back accurate information about the 
foreign nations whom he visited.’ 

* The story of the travels of Chang-k'ien was recorded by 
his contemporary §Ssii-ma-Ch’ien, the Chinese ‘Father of 
History’ (b. ec. 5.c. 145), in chapter 125 of his classical 
work the Sse-Ki, or “ Historical Record.” 

The historian relates that in the year n.c. 165 the Yuch- 
chi were dwelling between the Tsenn-hoang country and 
the K'i-lien mountains, or T’ien-chan Range, in Chinese 
Turkestan. 

At that date the Yueh-chi, having been conquered by 
the Hiung-nu, who slew their king, emigrated for the 
most part westward and took possession of the territory 
of the Se, or Sakas, who fled to the south. The Ou-suenn 
(Wu-sun) chief Koenn-mouo (K'wen-mo) drove out the 
Yueh-chi from the Se territory, and compelled them to 
retreat still further to the west, until they arrived at the 
country of the Ta-hia, a settled people in possession of fertile 
lands on the right, or northern, bank of the Oxus. The 
Ta-hia, who were devoted to commerce and unskilled in 
war, were quickly and easily reduced to o condition of 
vassalage. The Yueh-chi, who enjoyed the advantage of 
the undivided leadership of the son of their king who 
had been slain by the Hiung-nu, and were brave warriors, 
. skilled in the use of the bow, found no difficulty im 
socks ae Da the Ta-hia, who are described as being feeble, 





isku,"’ pp. 033 f., in J.A., Mai-Juin, 1900; 
if tes I 4,7" reprint, p. 45 ; Kingemill, op. cil. 
: A History see ea "102, The nthor"s 


t Sei-ma-Ch'in a Seu-ma Ta'ien by M. Boyer, 
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timid folk, without any sovereign ruler. Each of the Ta-hia 
cities and towns used to appoint for itself a local governor, 
independent of his fellows, and the nation was thus wanting 
in cohesion, and unable to offer effectual resistance to the 
fierce Yueh-chi horde of nomads, who established their 
eapital, or royal encampment, to the north of the Oxus, 
in territory now belonging to Bukhara. The Yueh-chi 
capital was still in the same position when visited by 
Chang-k'ien in about p.c, 125, 

His description fixes beyond doubt the locality of the 
Yueh-chi horde at that date. “The Ta-Yue-tchi,” he writes, 
‘are about two or three thousand 4 to the west of the 
Ta-ouan (Ta-wan). They dwell to the north of the Oxus; 
the Ta-hia are to the south of them. The Parthians 
(Ngan-s1 or Nean-sik) are to the west, and the people of 
Sogdiana (K’ang-kin) to the north of them. They are 
a nomad people . . . . The Ta-hia are to the south- 
west of the Ta-ouan, at a distance of more than two 
thousand /i, on the south side of the Oxus.” 

Chang-k'ien entered the Yueh-chi territory through 
Sogdiana on the northern frontier, and passed on to the 
distinct territory occupied by the Ta-hia, south of the Oxus, 
which was then the boundary between the two peoples. 
Chang-kien also visited the Ta-ouan, and sent messengers 
to the Parthiana (Ngan-si), as well as to the other nations 
above named. He died about n.c. 114, and the messengers 
whom he had despatched returned accompanied by natives 
of the countries to which they had been accredited. 

Not a word in the story of Chang-k’ien indicates any 
reason to suppose that the Yueh-chi occupation of the 
country, as distinguished from their political supremacy, 
extended to the south of the Oxus in his time, that is to 
say, up to Bc. 114. He only knew the Yueh-chi as a people 
dwelling and having their seat of government to the north 
of the Oxus, which separated them from their vassals, the 
Ta-hia, to the south of the river, Whatever lands the 
Ta-hia had possessed on the north of the Oxus were actually 
occupied by the victors. 
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The adventures of Chang-k’ien, as related by the See-hi, 
which work was completed before n.c. 91, are retold in the 
96th chapter of the History of the First Han Dynasty by 
Pan-ku (Pan-kou), with three important additions, namely, 
(1) that “the kingdom of the Ta-Yué-tchi has for its capital 
the town of Kien-chi (= Lan-chau) . .. . and Ki-pin 
lies on its southern frontier”; (2) that the Yué-tehi were 
no longer nomads; although “ originally they had been 
nomads, they used to follow their flocks, and change their 
ground with them”; and (3) that the Yué-tehi kingdom 
had become divided into five principalities. “ There are,” 
observes Pan-ku, “five principalities. The first is the 
principality Hieou-mi, having for its capital the town of 
Ho-me . . . The second . . . is the principality 
Chouang-mo, with a capital town of the same name . . 
The third principality, that of the Kouei-chounng Far 
Kushans], has as its capital the town of Hou-taao . - 
The fourth principality, T-thun, has for its capital the 
town of Po-mao (Bamiyin) . . . The fifth principality, 
that of Kao-fou [or Kabul, a mistake for Tou-mi], has the 
town of the same name for its capital . . . These five 
principalities are dependent on the Ta-Yué-tchi.” ! 


1 The extract from the History of the First Han [ppnasty is most fully given 
by M. Boyer (op. eit, p, S41). That work covers the period down to a.p. Zo 
or 24, the date of of the death of the usurper Wang) Mung, whose divides the: 
Han into two purts, Fan-ku, who died in ao, 92, b “exceptionally 
freed. sources of information. Accordine to Profemer Giles (ep. eif., p. 108), his 
Work was completed by his sister Pun-chao, M. Levi explains thut the variant 

Kien-ehi (or Kien-chen) of the name of the capital city is due to the 
confusion af two almost identical characters, ‘The correct reading is Lan-cheu, 
in French ing. The correct- name, Tou-mii, for the fifth principality, i 

iven in the History of the Second Han Dynasty, The mention of Kabul in the 

istory of the First Hun Dynnst) ia an obvious blunder, inmnsmuch ae Kio) was 
not aonexed by the Yooh-chi- the reign of Kadphises 1, mort than a century 
niter the formation of the five principalities 

M. Sylvain Lévi's idestitication uf Lun-sheu with Puskalavati (Peukelagtis), 
ntur Peshawar in ane is absolutely imposible. It reste solely on the fact that 
long afterwonls, in the seventh century, Poskalavati is described us being, or 
ssh heen, the Yuel-ehi capita, , and on the gues that Lan-sheu might possibly 


bea on of the avati. (** Notes_sur lea Indo-Seythes, 
- 49, 82.) The Yoeh-chi hod not annexed either Kabul or Ki-pin, which 
¥ between the Ta-hia Se ass tha er age scarlet 


tha ‘Takis capital, Lan-shen, The Chinese texte clear that the 
ccipital of the settled Yurh-chi was to the north of Phar Rage aeaghar that their 
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In addition to the three important matters above noted, 
Pan-ku's work (Lévi, op. cit. p. 53) gives further details 
about the movements of the Yueh-chi horde, which help 
to elucidate the order of events. | 

When Chang-k’ien, after his long captivity, arrived at 
the Yueh-chi headquarters in n.c. 125, he ascertained that 
the widow of the Yueh-chi king slain by the Hiung-nu in 
B.C, 165 had succeeded to his power, probably as regent 
for her young son, Under her guidance the Yueh-chi, in 
the course of their westward migration, had attacked the 
‘Wu-sun (Ou-suenn), their western neighbours, whose king, 
Nan-teou-mi, was killed. 

After this exploit the Yueh-chi, still marching westward, 
attacked the Se, or Sakas, who abandoned their territory 
to the Yueh-chi, and migrated into Ki-pin, on the south.! 
Hut meantime, Koenn-mouo, orphan son of the slain king 
of the Wu-sun, had grown to manhood under the protection 
of the Hiung-nu. The young prince revenged his father’s 
death by a successful attack on the Yueh-chi, whom he 
drove still further west into the Ta-hia territory. As 
M, Lévi points out, the growth of this Wu-sun chief from 
infancy to manhood required time, and the defeat of the 
Yueb-chi by him must have occurred in or about p.c. 140. 

We now come to the important passage in the History 
of the Second Han Dynasty, which has been known in an 
aceon capital Lan-shen, was in the Ta-hin country, that is to say, Buctria, aeuth 
of und not remote from the river. Balkh is in the required position, 

_ The references to Puskalivati are collected in the note to Beal's Him 
bps Jills ae Mr. Kinesmil] writes the nome Lon-shen ns Lam-shi-ch'eng, 
and identifics it with the Adpaje af Stralvs, 

* M. Sylvain Levi appears to he certainly right in identifying the Se with the 

: The Chinese character wl to denote the Se notion is rerulurly Ustal 
as the equivalent of the Sanskrit syllables -scke in the words wpiate ond 
wiahtsdenke. (“Notes cur lex Indo-Seythes,"” p. 50.) My statement that the 
expulsion of the Sakns from their territory by the Yueh-chi preceded the dofomt 
of the Yosh-chi by the young Wu-sun chief rests on the Si-Bi and ihe report of 
Ching-K'ien as summarized by M. Lévi (Notes, p. 63), which is perfectly explicit, 
and nearly contemporary with the event. The notice of Ki-pin in the much liter 
History of the First Han Dynasty (ibid, p. 50) states with lea: novuracy that 
“formerly when the Hioungnou conquered the Ta-Yus-tchi, the latter umisrntad 


to the west, and subjugated the Tu-hia; whereupon the king of the Se [Cakas] 
went to the south, and ruled over Ki-pin.” 
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imperfect form for about seventy years, and is the basis 
of the commonly received opinions on the subject. The 
early Sinologists copied the passage from the extract given 
by Ma-twan-lin, the encyclopsdist of the thirteenth century. 
Unfortunately, as M. Lévi explains, Ma-twan-lin placed his 
extract in juxtaposition with his account of Chang-k’ien’s 
mission in #,c. 125, and so gave rise to the erroneous belief 
expressed in many books that the unification of the Kusana 
empire took place about a hundred years later than the 
mission of Chang-k’ien, that is to say, in about B.c. 20 
or 20,' 

The original text has now been carefully examined, and 
the Sinologists are agreed on the translation. The text 
plainly shows that the establishment of the Kusana empire 
is to be reckoned as more than a century later than the 
division of the Yuch-chi kingdom into five principalities, 
and not merely as more than a century later than the 
mission of Chang-k'ien, an event which occurred, as we have 
seen, long before the formation of the five principalities. 
The foundation of the Kusana empire by Kadphises I is 
thus brought down to a date considerably later than that 
commonly assumed on the strength of Ma-twan-lin’s mis- 
leading extract from the History of the Second Han Dynasty. 

M. Specht’s translation of the celebrated passage in 
chapter 118 of that History, which is accepted as accurate 
by Messrs. Sylvain Lévi and Boyer, may be rendered in 
English as follows :-— 


“ When the Yue-tehi were vanquished by the Hioung-nou, they 
moved on until they reached (passtrent chet) the Ta-hia, [and] 


1 For instance, Professor Perey Gardner in BM. Cofal. of Coins af (reek and 
Scythic Kings (Introd., p. xxxi); and Cunninghum, .¢. for 1892, p. 41. 

2 7,"Epoque do Kuniska,"" p. 544. M. Sylvain Lévi is, T think, in error 
When he takes the subjugation of the Ta-hin as the point from which the 
ealeulation should be made. He refuses to acknowledge that there were two 
stages in the conquest of the Ta-hia, M. Boyer has rightly peresived that the 
political subjugation of the Tu-hin, which quickly succeeded the defnat of the 
Yueh-chi by the young Wu-sun chief, was separated by a long interval of time 
from the cecupation by the Yueh-chi of the Ta-bia lands apd capital south of 
the Oxua. 
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divided their kingdom into five principalities, which were: Hieou- 
mi, Choang-mo, Koei-choang, Hi-t'un, [and }] Tou-mi. 

“About o hundred years later’ the Koei-choang prince, Kieou- 
tsieou-k'io, attacked and subjugated the other four principalities, 
and made himself ofa kingdom which waa called Koci-choang, 

“This prince invaded the country of the A-si [Parthians]; he 
took possession of the territory of Kao-fou [Kabul]; he destroyed 
(détrwisit) alan Po-ta and Ki-pin, and beeame completely master of 
those countries, 

“Kicou-tsteou-k'io died at the age of eighty. ia son Yen- 
kao-tchin[-tai |? nscended the throne. He conquered T'ien-tehou 
(India), and there sct up generals, who governed in the name of 
the Yue-tehi.” 


The only other texts which require notice are those which 
establish the curious fact that in the year u.c. 2 a Chinese 
graduate named King-hien, or King-lou, was instructed in 
Buddhist lore by a prince of the Yueh-chi. This fact, 
which is not surprising when we remember the wide range 
of Asoka's missionaries, and the proofs recently obtained of 
the early spread of Buddhism in Khotan, has been used by 
M. Sylvain Lévi as the basis of inferences which it will not 
bear. In reality, it is, as M. Boyer has clearly perceived, 
irrelevant to the discussion of the problem of the date of 


* That ts to say, ‘more than a tondred yenrs later." The Chinese characters 
jente ‘une difference on excts,’ [Boyer.} 

* MM. Sylvain Levi informs me thot the syllable ¢ai, which he inserted on tho 
aithority of M. Specht, does not really form port of the king's nime,; which: is 
exprased by three Chinese charnoters only. » de Lacouperie writes the nome 
Po-ta nz =tn, and interprets it a4 meaning Hueirin. ‘The name A-s is, 
according ty him, Bed written An-sik, which is said to be the rewular 
equivalent for Arsak, |** Tne Monnaie Haetro-(hinolee’? from Comptes Rewalus, 
dead. BL. et Inser., 1890, p. 12.) The French spelling of proper names jis 
ear neta my English version. . 

a 


le rol des Yue-tehi bait bonddhiste, et son aile travaillait & pr pager Li religion 
du cite de in Chine Hy Les Missions do Wang Hiwen-Ts"e dia V Inde,” i 
1900, p. 112; reprinted from Jowrnial Alviatigne, Moars—Avril ot Mai-—Juin, 1900). 
M. tia: wolanvapnavlente ee? io Kine bee Semen FEnfCs s0uK deWy 
VETER, qui #¢ Frappr tent inz-lou= Kin = hee, 7)" al eets qu'il ett reanert | 
deux ana avant J.-C., ly Chine recut du pays By Ta Yur-tehi idles ourrapes 
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The careful reader of the extracts from the Chinese 
historians above cited will not fail to observe that the work 
commonly quoted, the History of the Second Han Dynasty, 
gives an account of the Yueh-chi migration so condensed 
as to be misleading. The language of that work, when not 
checked by other authorities, gives the impression that the 
main body of the Yuch-chi, immediately after their defeat 
by the Hiung-nu in s.c. 165, conquered the Ta-hia and 
divided the territory of the latter into five principalities. 
But such an impression would be altogether erroneous. The 
distance from the original pasture-prounda of the Yueb-chi 
in Chinese Turkestan to the Ta-hin territories north of the 
4Oxus, corresponding to Bukhara, is very great, and the 
time occupied by a vast horde of nomads accompanied by 
their families, flocks, and herds, in marching over so great 
a distance, must necessarily, even if the march were un- 
opposed, have been very considerable. The particulars 
preserved by the other historians prove that the actual fact 
was In accordance with reasonable expectation, and that 
the march of the horde in search of fresh pastures was 
contested at each stage. When the Yueh-chi were driven 
cout from their original limits towards the west, they 
necessarily trespassed on the pastures occupied by their 
western neighbours, the Wu-sun. The intrusion was re- 
sented and resisted, but the Yueh-chi were too strong for 
their neighbours and defeated them, claying the Wu-sun 
chieftain. The victorious horde passed on, and next came 
into conflict with the Se, or Sakas, who also were vanquished, 
and compelled to retreat southward before the advancing 
wave of invasion. But meantime the son of the slain 
Wu-sun chief had grown to manhood under the protection 
of the Hiung-nu, and revenged his father’s death by 
inflicting a decisive defeat on the Yueh-chi, who were 
driven from their recently conquered Saka territory, and 


iques "* (* L' Epoque de Knnigka,” in J.4., Mai-Juin, 1900, p. 527). | 
Some hewn of in Khotan see Dr. Stein's ‘! Preliminary ilar 
a Journey af Archivalopienl uml Topceriphieal Hp Exploration mm Chinese Aurea 
London, 1001; and several passages mm Hiven Tsang’: travels. 
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were forced still farther to the west, where they fell upon 
the peaceful Ta-hia dwelling north of the Oxus, in the 
country now known as Bukhara.' 

All these events intermediate between the Hiung-nu 
vietory of p.c. 165 and the political subjugation of the 
Ta-hia are omitted from the condensed summary in the 
Hiatory of the Second Han Dynasty. 

But it is easy, by paying due regard to obvious proba- 
bilities, to arrange the history in a practically sccurate 
chronological order. All the Sinologists are agreed that 
the Hiung-nu terminated a struggle, which had begun in 
nc. 201, by gaining at some time in s.c. 165 a decisive 
victory over the Yuch-chi, who were constrained to surrender 
their pastures to the victors, and to march westwards in 
search of food for the flocks and herds, which alone gave 
them necessary sustenance and constituted their only wealth, 
The conflict of the Yueh-chi with their western neighbours, 
the Wu-sun, may be dated with sufficient certainty in 
B.c. 163, The Yuoh-chi, although so far successful as to 
kill the Wu-sun chieftain, were not able to expropriate the 
defeated horde, and had perforce to continue their westward 

They next came into conflict with the Se, or Sakas, who 
were completely vanquished, and so utterly broken that 
they abandoned their lands to the invaders, and retired to 
a distant region, Ki-pin, in the south. The defeat and 
flight of the Sukus may be dated with a very close approach 
to absolute accuracy in the year p.c, 160, But the Yueh-chi 
were not allowed to remain in peaceful possession of the 
pastures wrested from the Sakas, They were themselves 
assailed by the young Wu-sun chief, who was an infant 
when his father waa slain in the conflict of nc. 163, This 
young prince had meantime grown to manhood under the 
protection of the Hiung-nu, the ancient enemies of the 








' M. Boyer (op. cif. p. 546), qua the Sae-ti, observes that the Yuoh- 
“ayant trouve, venant du a lg rive droite de 'Oxua, tiie terre a 
(ef. fal. 2 ¥),¢ ccoupée par les Ta-hin, ils livrdrent bataille, et, lnvictotte garnte, 
cared ay ie leur cupitale nu nord du Koei-choei foxus}, et y étobbrent lu 
Our Toy 
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Yueh-chi, and succeeded, with Hiung-nu help, m driving 
the Yueh-chi from the recently conquered Saka lands. ‘The 
Yueh-chi, after this second defeat, were forced to resume 
their weary westward march. We cannot err appreciably 
if we date these events in p.c. 140,' 

The Yueh-chi, still pressing westward, next fell upon the 
section of the Ta-hia people dwelling on the right, or 
northern, bank of the Oxus, and after a faint show of 
resistance, ensily mastered these feeble foes. The reduction 
of the whole Ta-hia nation to vassalage, and the Yueh-chi 
occupation of the Ta-hia lands north of the Oxus, may be 
assigned to the year 138 w.c. It is certain that as late as 
#.0. 115 the Yueh-chi horde still remained north of the 
great river. The horde had now for # time come to the end 
of its pilgrimage, and was no longer pressed by hostile tribes 
in the rear. The fierce nomads made themselves comfortable 
among the rich and unresisting ‘T'a-hia, and gradually settled 
down in fixed habitations. When we next obtain a glimpse 
of them in Pan-ku’s History of the First Han Dynasty, 
the nomad habita had been lost, and the descendants of 
the invaders, having multiplied during the long years of 
peace, had overflowed the banks of the Oxus, occupied the 
Ta-hia capital south of the river, and expropriated the timid 
natives, who were incapable of offering effectual resistance. 
The great change implied in the brief statement that the 
Yueh-chi nation had abandoned its ancestral habits and 
adopted the mode of life practised by its vassals was not 
accomplished in a single generation. It is not too much to 
allow the lapse of three generations for a transformation 
s0 momentous, and for the increase of population which made 
expansion to the south of the river inevitable.* 

The movement was, of course, spread over a considerable 
time, but we are not in a position to describe details, and 
shall probably be near the truth if we assume the extension 


1 This date is adopted Lévi eié., p. 43). M, da Lasouperie 
“3 ! Seti (The Migvebous 1267} sates te date ac about 143 nc." 
“teh 
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of the Yueh-chi oceupation over Bactria south of the Oxus, 
and as far south as Bamiyan in the Hindi Kush mountains, 
to have been completed by u.c. 70. The division of this 
territory into five principalities may be assigned to about 
the same date. 

" During this period, from 138 to 70 8.c., the invading 
hordes from Central Asia came into contact with the Greco- 
Bactrian kings. Numismatic evidence shows that Heliokles, 
who was probably a son of Eukratides, was the last Greek 
ruler north of the Paropanisus. The suppression of his 
government quickly followed the subjugation of the Ta-hia 
by the Yueh-chi, and may be approximately dated in n.c. 150. 
Strato I, the undoubted contemporary of Heliokles, ruled 
ubout the same time in the Kabul Valley and Panjab. He 
was succeeded by his son Strato II, who was superseded in 
the Pafijab by a line of foreign princes, probably Sakas, who 
took the Persian title of Satrap, and seem to have had their 
acat of government at Taxila, About the same time a closely 
connected dynasty of Satraps, also of Saka race, established 
themselves at Mathura, and dispossessed the native Hindu 
ralera of that part of the country, who had been content 
with the ordinary title of Raja. 

During the same disturbed period a dynasty of Parthian 
kings succeeded in establishing itself on the frontiers of 
India, and maintained its position, in part at least, up to the 
time when Kadphises IT annexed Northern India to the 
Yueh-chi empire, about 90 ap. The crushing defeat of 
Crassus at Carrhe in n.c. 53 had, of course, greatly enhanced 
the power and prestige of the Parthians.! 

Ki-pin, or Northern Afghinistin, the Kapisa of later 
writers, continued to be independent of the Yueh-chi2 The 


) The chronology of the Northern Sat Ase eens = 
be further dccued in a later section of thin paper te “Indo-Farthinn kings will 
e Chinese writers, a9 the extracts cited prove, diatineuish Ki-pi 
Kao-fu, or Kabul. [agree with M. Sylvain Lin, “hey ge te pie Loo 
that the Ki-pin of the Chinese must “be identified with the Kapiéa of Hiuen 
Tsinng. (/.4., set. rx, t. vii, p. 161; and idid., t, x, “ Note Adiitinnelle 
pp. 520-a41.) Hiven Tsinng | Heal, i, 57; Julien, i, 42) «totes that the kings of 
randhira «pent the aut and epring in Gandhira and the summer in Enpiia 
The later Ou-k'ing states that the town of Gundhira ts the eastern 
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Chinese emperor Yuen-ti (p.c. 48-05) refused to take any 
notice of an insult offered to his envoy by In-mo-fu, the king 
of Ki-pin, and the emperor Ching-ti (p.c. 32-7) declined 
to acknowledge an embassy sent from Ki-pin. In the year 
§ a.p. all intercourse between Chima and the Western 
countries (Si-yu) temporarily ceased. I have already men- 
tioned the curious fact that in p.c. 2 the unnamed king of 
the Yueh-chi communicated certain Buddhist books to the 
Chinese graduate King-lien, or King-lu. 

Except for the few facts alluded to in the above observa- 
tions, the history of the Yueh-chi from the date of their 
division into five principalities, and of the extension of their 
dominion to the Hindii Kiish in about p.c. 70 or 65 up to 
the Christian era, is unknown. For 110 or 115 years after 
the occurrence of those two events, that is to say, up to 
about 45 a.p., the details of the history are equally uriknown, 
but, after the lapse of approximately that period, the ruler 
of the Kusana, or Kushin, principality, who is known to 
European scholars as Kadphises I, succeeded in crushing his 
colleagues who ruled the four other principalities, and in 
consolidating the whole territory governed by the Yueh-chi 
into a single empire under his own sway.' This event must 
have occurred in or about a.p. 45. It is an undoubted fact 
that the coins of this king copy those either of the closing 


capital of Ki-pin, where the king resides in winter; he spends the summer im 
Ki-pim. The Ki-pin of Ou-k'ong is therefore the Rapita of Hiuen Teiane. 
Similarly, Ou-k'one places the conuvent of the Srimanuern in Gandhira, while 
Thuen Tainng places it in Kopiéa (Beal, 1, at). The wdentificntion of Ki-pin 
with Kophins, or the Kitbul region (Bel, i, p. ¢), must be given up, The 
lingdom was sometimes spoken of by the name of the province of Gandharu, 
where the winter capital was situnted, and sometimes by the nome of the provinre 
of Kepiéa, Northern Algtdinistin, where the summer capital wos located in 
thea ills. 

1 Scholars ure now generally agreed that Rujula (KOZOUAO) Kadphises 
is identical with Komla (KOZOAA) Kadaphes. Kujula Kara Retptives 
(Num, Giron. for 1992, p. 64), although distinguished by Cunningham, & 
evidently the same person. Innsmuch aa thot person is undoubtedly the tirst 
Kosunn king who strock coins to the south of the Hindi Kish, and it is possible 
to identify his Indian names with the Chinase ‘he: sauat be the wees ie 
RK lu-tein-koh. ‘The subject is well discused by M. Boyer in “L'Epoque do 
Kaniska,” pp. 550-564 (J.4., Mai-Juin, 1900). 
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years of Augustus or those of his successor Tiberius, 
Inasmuch as Augustus died in a.p, 14, the date which I have 
assumed for the accession of Kadphises I, as deduced from 
analysis of the Chinese historians, is quite in accordance 
with the numismatic fact.! 

In the course of a long and glorious reign Kadphises I 
theroughly subdued Kabul and Ki-pin, as well as Bactria, 
and supplanted Hermmus, the Greek king of Kabul and the 
north-western part of the Paijab, With Hermzus dis- 

appeared the government of the successora of Alexander in 
India. Kadphises I lived till he attained the ripe age of 
eighty, and in or about a.n. 85 transmitted his royal power 
to his son, whom we know as Kadphises Ii" This great 
monarch was compelled early in his reign (a.p. 90), as the 
penalty of an unsuccessful war, to pay tribute to China,’ 
but hetfound ample compensation for this humiliation in the 
conquest of Northern India, which he gradually achieved. 
The government of the Indian provinces was entrusted by 
him to military viceroys. The abundant coins which bear 
the legend Sofér Megas in Greek, without any personal name, 


| The mest convenient summary account of the Kusnns comme is thet given 

Mr. Rapaon in “Indian (Catns* T1887), rp Lf aoe which tontahes 

a ferences to all publications wm the subject. A ble of weights and 

waaay of the soli coms will be found in alias aninditey Calan if Medivwa 

Indin,”* p. 16. Tt is Ang arene aa Mr, Ranson informs me, that the head 

on the coins of may be copied from thot of Tiberius, w which is wery 

ahead to the (rupee antes i‘. Fries git pecid head most closels resembles 

he portraits on the toms of Gains alts) und Lucius, the rrandsens o Aurushns, 

Aehio dial seepetiiens tac fandaco. 2. See Von Sallet, Zr, fiir Nom,, 1879, 

pp. 218, 378: Nachfolver Alexander" s, p. 180; Von Gutkehmid d, Geseh. fran, 
p. 136, 

* The ne ged sera on bypothotical fact was the ine uf “faint tatu Kioh, or 
Kadpl prec a inseroen of at between Kndphiaes | 
ant hises 11. Nobody, 1 think, utes the demir nf the Yen-kno-chin 
af the Chinese with Hima, or Wen OOHMO), Endphises, who is, for 
convenience, designated as Kodphises : 

2 The Chinese general ass tein thao) waa engaged from ay. 74 
to 102 in reducing the western countries to obedience. It a.m. 73 he bane 
sy era King of akg ira i) the bop 
a Cho Princess im marriage. or Temtintend ¥ hi 
raised @ force of 70,000 horse under the 4 er of semen oe 
le eget ra rgd char gi ata rego in the passe of 
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and which are undoubtedly contemporary with Kadphises IT! 
appear to be the issues of these military viceroys, struck 
on behalf of their sovereign. The Indian dominions of 
Kadphises I] certainly extended to the Ganges, and 
probably at least as far south as Benares. His empire 
extended westward to the frontiers of Parthia, and included 
the whole of the countries now known as Afghinistanyy 
Afehan Turkestan, Bukhara, and parts of Russian Turkestan. 

During the victorious reign of Kadphises II, in about 
A.D. 107, an Indian embassy was received by the Emperor 
Trajan,* which was probably despatched by the Yueh-chi 
monarch. The Eastern expeditions of Hadrian and the long 
residence of that emperor at Athens (a.p. 123-126) helped 
to diffuse xthe Roman influence which was at this time 
exercised upon India, and of which the traces are plainly 
visible in the coins and sculpture of the period. 

The fact that Kadphises [1 enjoyed a long reign is 
abundantly established by our knowledge of the extent of 
his conquests, and by the multitude of his extant coins 
in both gold and copper. I agree with Cunningham in 
assigning to this reign a space of forty years in round 
numbers. 

In or about a.v, 125 Kadphises IT was succeeded by the 
still more famous Kaniska, This monarch carried his arms 
geross the formidable passes of the Karakoram (Tsung-ling 
mountains), and may perhaps have penetrated as far eastward 
as Kashear, or even Khotan. He also engaged in war with 
the King of Pataliputra,® and made himself master of 









1 The unique com desoribed by Conninghom (Num. Chron. for 1892, p. 71, 
pl. xv, fir. 14) which exits » Gast sith two faces the left fo ce being bearded, 
with the 7 eymboal in front, while the mght fee ia ia ascii eich he 
symbol of the ore Onset cache ton evidence that the two princes 
were nara are 6 Cunningham. four details in which the coins of 
bath . The coins of both are common in the Kabul Abang! 

wigduben pen emma X.W. as ior cant So: Beancoe andl G 
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(Casas, ix, 55 ; 
‘Sec Literate, ”'p 213. The exact date of the Indian embassy is mot 


i Th ieee ot wi with She King of Pair i he tradition in the 
Sri Dharma-pitaka-sainpradaya-nidana, (Lévi, Votes, reprint, p. 37.) 
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Kasmir, with which country his name is specially associated. 
Some years after his accession, say in or about a.p. 135, 
Kaniska, like his prototype Asoka, became a convert to 
Buddhism, According to tradition, which is to some extent 
confirmed by other evidence, he rivalled the glories of Asoka 
both as a builder of holy monuments and as the convener of 
a church council, which probably met in Kasmir, 

The reign of Kaniska, too, was long. According to my 
reading of the dates, he was succeeded in a.p, 153 by 
Huviska, or Huska, who was probably his son. Practically 
nothing 1s known of what happened in Northern India 
during Huviska’s tenure of power. Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus was emperor of Rome during the greater part 
of his reign, and the Roman influence on India was then at 
ita height. 

In or about a.p. 185 Huviska was succeeded by Vasudeva, 
or Vasuska, who continued to rule the empire up to about 
A.D. 229. His last known date, according to my reckoning, 
is A.D, 222, the year in which Alexander Severus became 
emperor of Home. After the death of Vasudeva, the Kusana 
power in India seems to have been much restricted, although 
it still held its ground in the Paijab and beyond the frontiers 
of India. Within the limits of India the native powers 
reasserted themselves, and leas than a century after the 
death of Vasudeva, Candra Gupta I (a.m, 320) laid the 
foundations of the third Indian imperial dynasty, that of 
the Guptas; under whose patronage a great Brahmanical 
revival took place, involving the pradual decline of 
Buddhism, and the substitution of Sanskrit for Prakrit AS 
the language both of literature and of official and votive 
records. The outline of the history of the Gupta Brahmanical 
revival has been well traced by Dr, R. G. Bhandarkar 


-? The name of the second king is onlinarily written in the inseriptions sas 
Huvigka, but the forms Huvaska, Huvikea, and Huksa also oorur in the Mathura 
records. "Tha Rajaturaipini uses the form Husk. The thinl kine’. naw ’ 
whith is commonly written Vaendeva, is written Vasuskn in the Sail fscrintg 
af the your 78, ond in one Mathura inseription of the yeur 76. He is called 
of the Kusana names, which evidently presented difficulties of transliteration ta 
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in his paper entitled “A Peep into the Early History of 
India.” The same author's ingenious theory of the Kusana 
chronology is radically vitiated by its neglect of the 
testimony of the Chinese historians. That testimony is 
absolutely inconsistent with the supposition that Kaniska 
began to reign in 4.p. 278, as supposed by Dr. Bhandarkar. 
The outline of Kusana history which I have given, while 
consistent with my theory as to the use of the Laukika era, 
will also, I venture to hope, be accepted as consistent with 
4 Teasonable interpretation of the Chinese evidence. 

Objection may be taken that I have assumed an abnormal 
and incredible duration for the reigns of the great Kusana 
sovereigns. The reigns of five successive kings, Kadphises I, 
Kadphises I], Kaniska, Huviska, and Vasuska, or Vasudeva, 
extended, according to me, over a period of about 180 years, 
from about a-p. 45 to a.n. 225. But the assumption of this 
extended duration is amply justified. The series of dated 
inscriptions giving the kings’ names extends from the 
year 5 to the year 98, and is conclusive proof that the three 
reigns of Kaniska, Huviska, and Vasuska covered a period of 
a century in round numbers. Kadphises I is known to have 
lived to the age of eighty, and both he and his successor made 
extensive conquests which must have occupied them for many 
years. The abundance of the coins of both kings is also good 
evidence that their reigns were long, and my estimate of the 
duration of the reign of Kadphises IT agrees with that made 
by Cunningham on the strength chiefly of numismatie facts. 

The chronology of the Mughal dynasty of India affords 
a practically exact parallel. Humayiin ascended the throne 
for the first time in a.p. 1530, and the death of Aurangzib 
occurred in a.p. 1707. The interval of 177 years occupied 
by five reigns and as many generations of kings is practically 
equal to the period of 180 years which I assume for the five 
successive reigns of the Kusana kings. Five reigns and 
‘fenerations of the Gupta dynasty from a.p. 320 to about 
AD. 480 occupy 160 years, and six reigns and generations 
oecupy 187 years. 


7A. 1903, 
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There is, therefore, no improbability in assuming that five 
successive Kusana monarchs reigned for 180 years. 


IV. The Numismatic and Epigraphie Evidence. 


The numismatic facts tally exactly with the assumption 
that the Kusana dates refer to the Laukika era. 

Tf Kadphisea I reigned from about a.n. 45 to 85, there is 
no difficulty in understanding the fact that one type of his 
coins, issued subsequently to the final subjugation of the 
Greek king Hermieus, and dating from about a.p. 50-60, 
exhibits a king’s head manifestly copied either from that on 
the coins of the closing years of Augustus, who died in 
A.D. 14, or from that on the coins of Tiberius, the successor 
of Augustus. 

Tf Kadphises IT reigned from about a.p. 85 to 125, there is 
no difficulty in understanding the fact that his gold coins 
agree exactly in weight with the aurei of the early Roman 
empire, which, according to the testimony of Pliny (4.p. 77) 
und the evidence of numerous finds, poured into India in 
vast quantity for many years.! 

If Huviske came to the throne in a.n. 153, it is not 
surprising that in the Ahinposh Stapa near Jalalabad 
a coin of his was found along with a coin of the empress 
Sabina, who shared the imperial throne from ap, 198 
to 1a7. 

I need not refer particularly to cases in which Roman 
coins much anterior in date have been found associated with 
Kusana coins. Any person making a foundation deposit 
was always at liberty to put in any old and curious 
which he might possess and fancy to use. The latest coins 
in a deposit are alone of value as a measure of the age of the 
deposit. The collection in the Ahinposh Stipa comprised 
pieces struck by the Indian sovereigns Kadphises (? IT), 

| Pliny, Hist, Nat., xii, c. 18 (41), teanel, MeCrindle. in Anes ; 
sa be o 60; The rena stra Cacieghea f oie of perk 


atalogut No. 2 of Coins in Government [enter 
Museum, Madras; Hapeon, ** Indian Coins," secs, 14, a9, so eee 
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Kaniska, and Huviska, by the Roman emperors Domitian 
(a.D. 81-96) and Trajan (a.v. 98-117), and by the empresa 
Sabina (a.p. 128-137), The presumption, of course, is that 
the monument was erected in the reign of Huviska, the 
latest Indian sovereign whose coinage is included in the 
deposit, Whatever ancient coins might be put in, the 
depositor would certainly include a specimen of the coinage 
of the local reigning king. At Ahinposh the depositor 
added to the single coin of his sovereign Huviska specimens 
of the coinage of Huviska’s predecessors and of their 
Roman contemporaries. The contents of the deposit are 
exactly what might be expected on the assumption that 
the accession of Huviska occurred in a.p. 153, sixteen years 
after the death of the empress Sabina. 

The close relationship in weight, types, and paleography 
between the coins of the imperial Gupta dynasty (a.p. 320- 
450) and those of the Kusana kings Kaniska, Huviska, and 
Vasudeva, is obvious, and has always been recognized. But 
the connection between the Kusana and Gupta coinages, 
although close, is perfectly consistent with the assumption 
that Candra Gupta I ascended the throne nearly a century 
after the death of Vasudeva. 

The same remark applies to the palwography of the 
stone inscriptions. It is not always easy by mere inspection 
to distinguish an inscription of the Kusana from one of 
the Gupta period. Many alphabetical forms specially 
characteristic of Gupta inscriptions are found sporadically 
in Kusana records (see No. 46 of List of Inscriptions), 
while, on the other hand, Gupta documents often exhibit 
archaic forms specially characteristic of the Kusana age. 
But, notwithstanding this overlapping of forms, the general 
complexion of the Kusana inscriptions is distinctly more 
ancient than that of the Gupta documents, The relation 
between the two is altogether consistent with the belief 
that about a century intervenes between the latest known 
record of Visudeva’s reign and the earliest known Gupta 
documents, the Sanskrit legends on the coins of Candra 
Gupta I. The current belief, which places the accession 
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of Kaniska m a.p, 78, adds half a century to the gap 
between the Kusanas and the Guptas, and ia less easily 
reconcilable with the palwographiec facts than the theory 
which I advocate. The dearth of Indian inscriptions in the 
second and third centuries a.p. has been often the subject of 
remark, By the proposed amendment of the chronology the 
Kusana inscriptions come down to a.n. 225 or 224, and the 
period barren of inscriptions is reduced to narrow limits. 
The gap is, indeed, partly filled by the Loriyan Tangai 
inscription, dated 418, which date I interpret as approxi- 
mately equivalent to a.p. 261. 

One Jain inseription from the Kaiikali mound at Mathura, 
which im language and script agrees exactly with other 
votive inscriptions dated in the years 4 to 98 from the same 
site, is peculiar in being dated in the last decade of the 
third century of an unspecified era. The characters for 
two hundred and ninety are certain, but the unit figure, 
which is probably 9, is doubtful. The peculiar mode in 
which this inscription is dated is one of the chief arguments 
used by Mr. Bhandarkar to support his theory that the series 
of dates ranging from 5 to 98 should be read as 205 to 
298 Saks. The Instription stands absolutely alone, and 
undoubtedly calls for explanation. 

The weight of evidence is in favour of the belief that the 
era known by the name of Saka or Salivahana originated in 
Western India, and did not come into use, even partial use, 
in Northern India until a late period. It is, I think, certain 
that the dates of the Western Satraps, the Saka rulers of 
Seurastra, which begin with the inscription of Rudradaman 
dated in the year 72, are to be interpreted as expressed in the 
era afterwards known by the name of Saka. The atill earlier 
records of Nahapana the Keaharata, with dates ranging from 
41 to 46, are generally supposed to refer to the same era, but 
I have not closely examined the validity of that supposition, 
although I see no reason to doubt it. 

In Northern India the earliest inscription which is 
certainly dated avowedly in the Saka ora is that dated 
Saka 784 at Deogarh in the Lalitpur subdivision of the 
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Jhansi District. According to Professor Kielhorn and 
Cunningham, the second pragasfi at the Baijnath temple 
at Kiragrama in the Kangra valley is dated in Saka 726, 
but Dr. Fleet informs me that the date should probably be 
read as 926. The inscription from Govindpur in the Gaya 
District of Bihar dated Saka 1059 is the next m date of the 
few northern records dated according to the Saka era,’ 
No inscription in Northern India earlier then these three 
can be pointed out, of which the date, expressed in an 
unspecified era, must be necessarily understood as referring 
to the Saka era, The theories of Professor Oldenberg and 
Mr. Ghandarkar, which agree in the doctrine that the 
Kusana inscriptions are dated in the Saka era, require us, 
contrary to all probability, to suppose that the Saka 
reckoning was adopted for a century in Northern India, 
and then dropped. I know, of course, that attempts have 
been made to bring Kharosthi inseriptions with dates 
exceeding 100 into line with the series dated from 4 to 
98, but, as will presently be shown, those attempts fail. 
The Laukika era, on the contrary, although its use is now 
much more restricted than it was in ancient times, has 
always continued in use in parts of Northern India. The 
preference which it gained in the time of Kaniska, Huviska, 
and Vasuska may be due to the close connection of those 
kings with Kasmir, the special home of the Laukika 


Tt is certain that, even in late medieval times, the Saka 
reckoning was very rarely used in Northern India, and there 
is no evidence of its use before the eighth century a.p. 
The Gupta, Harsa, Vikrama, and other eras were those in 
cOMMON Use. 


' Kielhorn, A List of the Inscriptions of Northern India from about a., 400," 
being an appendix to Epigraphia Indica, vol. v. ‘The inscriptions referred to 
are Nos. 351, $52, and 262. Roferences to the original authorities will be found 
in Proftssor Kielhorn’s List. On ihe western origin of the Suka era see 
M. Boyer’s paper on Nohupana and the Saka era in Journal Asiatigne, Juil.—Dec., 
1857, pp. 120-151. M. Boyer points out that in both the Baijnath und the 
Deogarh inscriptions the Saka date i4 @ seeondary one. The primary expression 
of the dute at Deogarh is in the Vikrama eru. At Buijnath the first pradasfi is 
primarily dated in the Loukika era (Ep. Tud., i, 103). 
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When discussing the details of the Laukika era I have 
shown that the supposed notation by ‘the omission of 
hundreds’ does not exist. The ordinary notation of dates 
in that era omits both the hundreds and thousands, which 
* notation is peculiar to that era,' and is apparently the result 
of the trouble involved in reckoning by thousands, It seems, 
however, to be quite possible that, exceptionally, the thousands 
of a Laukika date may be omitted and the hundreds ex- 
pressed. This is, I am inclined to believe, the explanation 
of the date 299 in the Kusana inscription from Mathura. 
Qn this assumption it would belong to the same series ag the 
dates from 4 to 98, and would fall in the reign of Vasudeva 
or Vasuska. The date of the inscription in question is 
expressed in the words Muahdrdjasya rdjdtirdjasya searca- 
echaraseate [lee sameaccharasate] d[fi] . . . . 29,7 9] 
hemantamése 2 dirase 1: “In the second canta [ exceeded 
by ninety-nine?'], 29[9] of the Maharaja and Rajitiraja, in 
the second month of winter, on the first day.” An alternative 
and perhaps safer explanation is to regard the date 299 as 
expressed in terms of an era identical, or nearly identical, 
with the era of Vikrama, s.c. 57. On this supposition the 
date would be equivalent to a.n. 242, which is quite possible* 
In either case the inscription does not conflict with the theory 
that the Kusana dates from 4 to 98 are expressed in the 
Laukika era. 

Two of the Mathura inscriptions bearing dated higher 
than 100 (Reports, ii, pl. xvi, figs. 22, 23) were treated by 
Cunningham us Kusana documents, and may seem to the 
reader of the Reports to be obstacles in the way of my theory, 
No. 22 is dated in the year 135, and No. 23 in the year 
281, according to Cunningham's reading, or either 230 or 





1 The only certainly dated piece in the Barctrian series of coinw is the 
fon af Plato (BM. Outal., p. 20), dated in the yeor 147, referable to fhe 
Seleuridan era. The marks on other coins whith Cunningham read ss ate with 
grr iets net rid eetattla 1 tems numismatists. 

This inseription is brivily ou to by discoverer, Dr. Fiihrer, im his 
i et eo ly 1806. [tis distussed, transaribead 
arta Sra Rov peewee oterre hiv Recent dated April loth, Lad, 
a. printed am net certain where it appeared, 
not seen 2 of this abecadipetoce i There 
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231, according to Dr. Fleet’s reading. The mark which 
Cunningham read as | in the latter date may be interpreted 
either as 1 or a sign of punctuation. The second numerical 
symbel in the same date is of unusual form, but is more 
probably 30 than 80. The date may, I think, be best taken 
as 231. Both these inscriptions have been treated by 
Dr. Fleet as belonging to the Gupta period, and as dated 
in the Gupta era. They are edited by him as Nos, 63 
and 70 respectively in his ““ Gupta Inseriptions."” Goth are 
Buddhist donative records, the former coming from the old 
jail mound and the latter from the Katra mound. The 
language is Sanskrit, und the donative formula in both, 
deyadharmoyam .. .. yadatra punyom tadbhacatu mdtamiroh 
sarveasatl rdnducha ditavasubntane, is characteristic of the 
fifth and sixth centuries. The script and numerical symbols 
also are those of the Gupta, not of the Kusana period. 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that both these records 
are dated in the Gupta era, und that they are in no way 
opposed to my theory. The year 135 G.x. is equivalent to 
aD, 404-455, and the year 251 G.x. to a.p. 590-551.! 

The conjecture was hazarded by Biibler, and adopted by 
the Messrs. Bhandarkar, that certain Kharosthi inscriptions 
at various localities which bear dates in figures above 
a hundred should be interpreted as forming a continuous 
series with the group of Kusana records ranging from 4 to 
98. ‘This conjecture is, I believe, baseless. I have shown 
that the Mathura dates 135 and 281 (or 251), which 
Cunningham treated as referring to the same era as the 
4-98 dutes, really refer to the Gupta era. Ench inscription 
recorded by a private donor was dated by him in the era 
current at the time and most familiar to him, and usually 
without specification of the name of the era. No prima facie 
presumption arises that an inscription dated in an unnamed 
era is to be referred to the Gupta, Vikrama, Laukika, or 


: eae eee the Ree se eS iene 


ig Fava Amati da ay Be ee nod formula, ef, * Gapin ag hy 72, 165 
the Kuda ine ae iv, pp. 12-14, and inseribed 
stabueties from Bunde find fa To 5B, xiv, pt. i, p. 160. 
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other particular era, The determination of the era used in 
each case must be determined by the special circumstances of 
each, Thus, in the cases just discussed, a close examination 
of the language, alphabetical characters, numerical symbols, 
and formula clearly proves that the Mathura inscriptions 
dated 135 and 231 are to be referred to the Gupta era, and 
not to the era used by donors contemporary with the great 
Kusana kings. The Kharosthi dates must be examined and 
treated on the same principles, 

One of the most famous of these rare Kharosthi in- 
seriptions is that from Takht-i-Bahi (or -Bahai), north-east 
of Peshawar, which was published by Cunningham in an 
incorrect form, and has been revised by M. Senart.' The 
record, although too imperfect to admit of continuous 
translation, is certainlya Buddhist votive inscription recorded 
in the 26th year of the Maharaya Guduphara on the 
Sth day of the month Vesikha of the year 103 of an 
unspecified era. It is impossible to doubt that the Maha- 
raya Guduphara mentioned in this record is the well-known 
king Gondophares, whose coins are abundant in the Pafijab 
and Eastern Afghanistan. On the obverses of the coins his 
name in Greek characters assumes the forms Gondophares, 
Gondaphares, and Undopherres, which last is perhaps to be 
read us beginning with an aspirate. The reverse legends 
in the Kharosthi script give the name as Gudaphara, Gada- 
phara, or Gudaphana. This monarch, whose name occurs 
in the Golden Legend tale of Saint Thomas, which is said 
to be traceable back to the third century «.p., was clearly 
of Parthian origin, and his coins are closely related to those 
of other Indo-Parthian kings. All the indications of his 
date tuken together show that he must have reigned in the 
first half of the first century a.v. He uses the title 
auToxpatwp, which was introduced by Augustus, who died 
in 4D. 14, and was adopted by the Parthian king 
Phraates IV, av. 8-11. The square omega and square 
omitron, which were not definitely adopted by the Arsacidm 


seers v, 59, pl. xvi, fig, 3: “ Notes d'Epigraphie Indienne,"" No. iii, 
pP- 
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tefore a.p. 8, frequently occur in his coin legends. The 
Golden Legend makes him the contemporary of St. Thomas, 
‘and the relation of his coins to those of Azes, Soter Megas, 
and other rulers on the Indian frontier agrees with the other 
‘data which indicate his reign as lying in the first half of 
the first century a.p.' If, on this evidence, the conclusion 
be accepted that the accession of Gondophares must be 
placed somewhere about a.n, 25, it follows that the unnamed 
-era of an inscription dated in the year 103 of that era and 
in his 26th reenal year must run from about the middle of 
the first century 8.c. The only known era starting from that 
point is the Malava or Vikrama era of B.c. 57, and, in order 
to avoid the assumption of the existence of another unknown 
era with approximately the same starting-point, we are 
justified in provisionally treating the Takht-i-Bahai in- 
-seription as being dated in that era. This theory 1s, as 
Mr. Rapson has observed, “supported by every recent 
discovery” (J.R.A.S. for 1900, p. 389). 

On this assumption the date of the Takht-1- Bahai 
inscription is 103 — 57 = a.n. 46, the 26th year of the reign 
of King Gondophares. His accession therefore cecurred 
twenty-five years earlier, or in a.p., 21. This date, which 
is certainly close to the truth, is a most valuable resting- 
place in the troubled sea of Indian chronology. 

An inecription recently found at the Kaladara Nadi, near 
the Malakand Pass, on the road to Chitral, not very far from 
Takht-i-Bahai, seems to mention a Kusana (Gusana) king 
whose name is lost. The date of this record is certainly the 
“20th day of the month Sravana in the year 113. 

The Panjtar inscription, from the banks of the Indus in 
the Yusufzai country, dated in the year 122, undoubtedly 
included the words Muaharayasa Gusanasa, Both these 
records should be referred to the era used in the Takht-1- 
Bahii inscription. 

* For the date and coins of Gondaphares , ““ Indiun Coins,” ene. 62 ; 

BM, Catal., p. xvi; Von sot eckeher » Ep. 17, 221-220; Sylvain 
| tes ’Fiulo-Seythes,"” re rint, pp. 67-82. M. Lévi is ingenious, 
bat unconvincing, Wow Suallet, rely en the fuct that the kin, ‘a titra on the 


-eains of Sanabures appears to be from the Purthian tiara of a-p. 77 or 78, 
places Gondophares in a.v. 60-80, a little later than I do. 
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The form Maharaya used instead of Mahdrdja in both the 
Takht-i-Bahai and Panjtar inscriptions deserves special notice, 
because it occurs on the bull and camel type coins, some of 
which bear the legend Meharayasa rayarayasa devaputrase 
Kuyula Kara Kopheasa, or Kuyula Kara Koposa maharayasa 
rayatirayasa.: Those coins are, as has been shown above, 
referable to the founder of the Kusana dynasty, who is most 
conveniently called Kadphises I, He may reasonably be 
assumed to be the maharaya of the Panjtar mecription. 
My dates for the reign of that monarch, ap. 45 to 85, 
overlap the dates assigned to Gondophares, who may be 
assumed to have died in a.p. 50, and is described by the 
same title maieraya. Tis successors, Abdagases, Sanabares, 
etc., can easily be filted into the interval between that 
date and the conquest of Northern India by Kadphises 7 
subsequent to a-p. 85, and in or about ap. 95. This. 
arrangement agrees accurately with Von Sallet’s observation 
that the coins of Sanabares imitate the Parthian coinage of 
ap. 77 and 78. 

The Loriyiin Tangai inscription from the Swat Valley, 
dated 318, and the Hashtnagar inscription from the Yusufzui 
country, dated 384, should, [ think, be referred to the 

The result of this detailed examination is that the Kharosthi 
inscriptions dated in figures higher than 100, whether or not 
they belong to the Kusana period, offer no obstacle to the 
acceptance of my theory that the Kusana dates in the series 
from 4 to 08 are expressed in the Laukika, or popular 
reckoning. 

One other class of numismatic and epigraphic evidence 
remains to be considered, namely, that which refers to the 
i sendin, BAC Galak, ple ood, fe. p. 66, Nos. 1, 2, pl. xiv, fies, 9, 10: 
8 The Panjtir inscription waa discovered in 1448 by Cunningham, but both it 
and the hind inacription (No. 48 of my list) were soon afterwards Inst. They 
are knowl aly from the imperfect eilitiows in Reports, ¥, 58, 61, The Tukhii- 
Bahai inscription is in the museum at Lahore. The Lorivan Tansai, Hashtnagar, 
and Kaladara inscriptions ure noticed together by Burgess in JZ. for January, 
1900, p. 89. ‘The Hashtongur date has variously read, but is certainly 384. 
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princes known to modern scholars as the Northern Satraps. 
One line of these princes ruled at Mathura, and another, 
connected, but distinct, at Taxila in the Panjab, Both 
these dynasties were almost certainly Sakas by race, and 
were carried into India on the wave of invasion generated 
by the rout of the Sakas by the Yueh-chi in or about 
nc. 160. The Sakas, abandoning their lands beyond the 
Oxus to the victors, retreated in a southerly direction, and 
passing through the Ta-hia country, settled themselves im 
the mountains of Ki-pin or Kapia, that is to say, Northern 
Afghanistan. Thence the tribe, or a section of it, continued 
its southern march until it reached the well-watered and 
fertile valley of the Helmand, between N. lat. 30° J0° and 
32° and E. long, 60° 30’ and 64°. This region was occupied 
in such force by the Sakas that it became known 08 Sakastend, 
or the Saka country, a name which still survives in Persian 
forms as Sejistan or Sistin. From this main settlement thie 
tribe, travelling through Kandahar, penetrated into India in 
considerable numbers. It is probable that another section of 
the Sakas may have entered India by the Kabul route. The 
invaders succeeded in establishing Saka dynasties in at least 
three places, Taxila, Mathura, and Kathiawar, The rulers 
of Saurastra, or Kathiawar, like their northern clansmen, 
assumed, or received, the Persian title of Satrap, and are 
conveniently distinguished as the Western Satraps. 

The distance from the Oxus to Girishk on the Helmand 
is not less than 500 miles, and cannot have been traversed 
by an invading horde without much resistance and fighting. 
The arrival of the Sakas at Kandahar and the Indian frontier 
may be dated in round numbers about B.c. 150, ten yeurs 
after their defeat by the Yueh-ch1. 

This approximate date, deduced from the testimony of 
the Chinese historians, is strongly confirmed by the Indian 
numismatic evidence. It is certain that Sodiisa, Saka Satrap 
of Mathura, was the son of Satrap Rajuvula, It is equally 
certain that the hemidrachms of the latter imitate, and are 
found with, those of Strato Il, who was son of Strato I, 
who was contemporary with Heliokles, the last Greek king 
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north of the Hindii Kish, who was almost certainly 4 son, 
and certaimly was the successor, of Eukratides, who died 
about p.c. 150. Cunningham places the death of Eukra- 
tides about s.c. 160, others assume the date to be about 
147. Inasmuch as Heliokles, the successor of Eukratides, 
was contemporary with Strato I, the father of Strato I, 
who was approximately contemporary with Rajuvula, the 
Saka Satrap of Mathura, the date of the last-named prince 
must be very close to 5.c. 120, and his son Sodisa cannot 
possibly be much later. These approximate dates harmonize 
aiimirably with the date n.c. 150 for the Saka invasion of 
India, as deduced from the Chinese histories. 

The way is now clear for an examination of the dated 
inscriptions of the Northern Satraps. Sodasa, the Satrap 
of Mathura, is proved by two independent lines of evidence, 
Chinese and numismatic, to have been reignimg at a date 
later than 120 and very close to p.c. 110. His Mathura 
inscription 15 dated in the year 72, and that date must be 
interpreted so as to harmonize with the ascertained fact that 
=f dasa was in power im or about p.c. 110. The theory that 
the date is to be treated as referring to the Vikrama era 
is clearly out of court, because 72 — 57—=—a.p. 15, which 
date is absolutely impossible. Heference to the Saka era of 
a.p. 78 is, of course, still more out of the question. 

Before enunciating the apparently true solution, it is 
desirable to discuss the other important inscriptions. The 
Taxila copper-plate is an official document recording certain 
grants made to a Guddhist monastery near Taxila by Patika, 
the son of the Satrap Liaka Kusulaka, whose endorsement 
ia recorded on the grant, in token of approval. The date 
is expressed as “in the seventy-eighth year—78—in the 
reign| of the great king Moga, on the fifth, 5, of the 
month Panema,” during the time of Liaka Kusuluka, Satrap 
of Cahara and Cukhsa, whose son is Patika. 

The numerous undated memoranda on the curious lion 
capital found at Mathura connect the Taoxilan Satraps Liaka 
and Patika with Rajuvula and Sodisa, their colleagues at 
Mathura. Two of the gifts recorded in the memoranda on 
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the lion capital are expressly stated to have been made while 
Sodasa was Satrap, and a third inscription mentions Patika 
by his title of Satrap. These memoranda of gifts made 
to a Buddhist monastery at Mathura by the two families of 
Satrap rank, one ruling at Taxila and the other at Mathura, 
must therefore be later in date than the Taxila copper-plate, 
which was inscribed before Patika had succeeded his father 
Liaka as Satrap of Taxila, under the suzerainty of Moga. 

msidering the connection which plainly existed between 
the two families, we must believe that the inscription 
of Satrap Sodasa at Mathura dated 72 is recorded in the 
same era as the inscription of Satrap Liaka at Taxila 
dated 73. 

I venture to affirm with confidence that these dutea can 
be explained and reconciled in one way only, by treating 
them both as Laukika dates of the thirtieth centennium. 
The fact must always be borne in mind that two independent 
lines of evidence have established that Sodisa, the son of 
Rajuvula, was in power about .c. 110. The manner in 
whieh all the facts can be harmonized by assuming that the 
dates 72 and 78 are Laukika dates will be readily understood 
from examination of the following tabular statement, which 
exhibits the chronology in a convenient form. 
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Ths approximate date of Eukratides is known from Justin 
(Bk. yi, ch. xli) and from study of his coins. It is practically 
certain that Heliokles was one of his sone. Strato I and 
Heliokles re-strike each other’s coins, and must therefore 
be contemporary. Strato IT is proved by his coins, which 
expressly state the fact, to be the son of Strato I. He was 
evidently o little earlier in date than the Satrap Rajuvula, 
whose coins closely imitate his, and have been found at 
Mathura associated with them im one hoard. The earlier 
coins of Rajuvula imitate those of the Hindu Rajas who 
preceded him. The Satraps Hagana and Hagamass, whose 
eoins are also in the Hindi style, must come between the 
Hindi Rajas of Mathura and the Satrap Rajuvula. The 
order of succession of the several Rajos is not easy to 
determine. Pandit Bhagvan Lal Indraji believed Ramadatta 
to be the earliest, and he may have been right. Sodiisa, 
whose coin types revert to Hindii models, declares himself 
on his coms to be the son of Rajuvula. 

Previous writers have treated the Satraps of Mathura and 
those of Taxila as one dynasty, and have lumped them 
together as the Northern Satraps. But there were certainly 
two dynasties—one at Taxila, the other at Mathura. The 
very curious collection of memoranda of pious Buddhist 
donations recorded all over the lion capital found at Mathura 
proves that Sodiisa and Patika were both Satraps when 
the inscriptions were recorded. Patika is known from the 
‘Taxila copper-plate to have been the son of the Satrap Liaka, 
who was still in power in the year 78, equivalent to B.c. 99. 
‘The Satrap Mevaku or Mevaki is known from a coin and 
an inscription on the lion capital. He probably succeeded 
Patika, at Taxila. 

The Parthian dynasty from Vonones (Onones of the coins) 
onwards is given as correctly worked out by Mr. Bhandarkar, 
who is, however, in error in the place he assigns to Maues. 
That prince seems to be identical with Moga, who is known 
from the Taxila copper-plate to have been the suzerain of 
Liaka, and he must be placed about n.c. 120, as he wae 
placed long ago by the best numismatists. 
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The arrangement in my table seems not to be at variance 
with any known fact or probability, and to harmonize 
accurately with the approximate date for the Saka invasion 
of India as deduced from the Chinese histories. I therefore 
feel justified in believing that the outline of the history of 
a very obscure period has now been correctly drawn.' | 


VY. Indo-Roman Art and the Newer Buddhism. 


The theory that the Kusana dates expressed im figures 
lower than 100 are to be interpreted as referring to the 
Laukika era has the merit, I believe, of making possible 
u satisiactory explanation of the genesis and chronology 
of the Indo - Roman, or so-called Graeo- Buddhist, art of 





Sir ‘Alena Cunningham's mature opinion in January, 
1889, was to the effect that all the greater works, both of 
sculpture and architecture, should be aseribed to “the 
fiourishine period of Kushin sway under Kanishka, 
Huvishks, and Vasudeva, or from 80 to 200 a.v.” When 
I was reviewing the whole subject of Gandharian art in the 
same year I found a difficulty in reconciling the clear 
evidence of the influence of cosmopolitan Roman models on 
that art with the date assigned by Cunningham, and therefore 
wrote :— 

“Tl cannot sxy what circumstances caused the establishment at 
Peshiwar of this peculiar local school, but [ do not agree with 
Sir A. Ax aig som in associating it with Kanishka and his 

ate successors of the Kushin dynasty, ap. 80 to 200. On 








} The principal references are:—Gardner, BI. Catal. Greek and Seythie 
Atings, Introd. ; Rapaon, ““ Indian Coina,” pp..4-9; Von Sallet, * ‘Die Nachfolger 
Alexanders dea Groen"; Cunningham, “ Coins of Ancient India," p. 87 ; 
D. KR. Bhandarkar, A ashen sidan Inicio, pp. 14-25; E. G. 
Bhindérkar, “A Poep into the Early History of India," pp. 17, 24. The: 
spelling of the name of the Sutrap Rajuvula varies. I have followed the spelling 
used by Pandit Bhagvin Lal Indroji, who hae dispuseed (with Mr. Rapson’s 
Ra ie ne pe cc ee nine ees 
Northen in JRA. Joly, 184, pp. 24-554. 1 am now satisiad 
that the dute of Sodisu’s Mathura inseription is 72, not 42. 


J.n.4.8. 1905. 4 
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the contrary, I am of opinion that the earliest works of tho 
Romano-Buddhist school of Peshawar date from about a.n, 200, 
and that; all the sculptures of any considerable degree of artistic 
merit were executed between that date and ap. 350. The style 
probably lingered in decay as late as an. 450, but not later."" 


But, now that Kaniska has been moved to a later date, 
it is possible to reconcile Cunningham’s opinion with the 
clear recognition of the fact that Gandharian art is closely 
related to the art of the Roman empire in the Augustan and 
Antonine periods. I am now fully satisfied that the brilliant 
development of a semi-European school of art at Peshawar 
and in the surrounding countries was the direct result of 
the patronage and zeal of the powerful Kusana monarchs, 
whose coinage so plainly shows the influence of Roman 
models. The revised dates for Kaniska and his successors 
harmonize the development of the seulptor’s and engraver's 
arts, which are thus brought into intelligible relation with 
the history of art in the Roman Empire. 

Lf the tradition be accepted that Kaniska became a convert 
to Buddhism a good many years after his accession, the date 
of his conversion may be placed between a.p. 130 and 140, 
say in ap. 135, At that time the reign of Hadrian was 
drawing to a close, and the Antonine period (a.p. 148-192) 
was about to begin. Palmyra was in its glory, and was the 
great meeting-place of the ideas of East and West, which 
were in constant communication through the arts of both 
war and peace. There is no difficulty in understanding that 
at such a time the foreigner who was lord of India shared 
with his neighbours of the West the imitative admiration 
for the cosmopolitan development of Hellenistic art which 
obtained a worldwide diffusion through the agency of the 
arms and commerce of imperial Rome, and which had 
already begun to influence the art of the Indian borderlands, 

General considerations of this kind are supported and 
confirmed by several items of particular evidence. The 


“Greco-Roman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient India’: J_4.8.B.. 
vol. Iviti, pt. 1, pp. 149, 172. . J... 8B. 
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Buddhist statues at Mathura, which bear epigraphs dating 
from the reigns of Kaniska and his successors, clearly belong 
to the Gandharian school. 

A coin of Huviska was found along with the larger of 
two panels executed in the best style of Indo-Roman art, 
which were disinterred at Takht-i-Bahai in 1897. 

Two copper coins of Kaniska, evidently intended as 
a foundation deposit, were found embedded in the floor of 
the basement of the Sanghao monastery, in which some of the 
finest examples of the Gandharian school were discovered.* 

Coins of Vasudeva were found associated with the Jamal- 
garhi seulptures.* 

Dr. Stein’s brilliant researches in Khotan have proved 
the extension of Indo-Roman art to that remote region. 
The Buddhist sculptures resembling those of Gandhara 
which he found in the enclosure of the Riwak sfapa in 
the Ehotan desert were associated with nearly a hundred 
coins of the Later Han Dynasty of China, which flourished 
from a.p. 25 to 220.4 An exceptionally fine piece of 
sculpture found at Loriyain angel, ah the entrance to the 
Swat Valley, confirms the numismatic, evidence of date. 
This work is an elaborately carved slab 2 feet 9 inches 
high and 15 inches wide. One-fourth of the total height 
consists of a foot in the form of an inverted lotus. The 

principal figure in the composition is a Buddha m the 
attitude of contemplation seated on a lotus under a canopy, 
which is supported by Persepolitan pillars, with capitals 
consisting of an abacus supported by Indian humped balls 
Placed back to back. The gclobular bases and the shafts 
of these pillars are only slightly enriched duplicates of pillars 





' J.RA8., 1800, p. 422. The name is sometimes written Takht-1-Baln. 

* Cole: “ Second ; of the Curator of oh Teta im ria 
1883, p. cxx. When ci a nlershe ned ortunately quoted the 
Third Report, which acci 7 misrepresents the details os to the ot 
ee agen setae. LT saw that an error existed, but net point 
wut its 


ta intore, The has now been cleared. up by compurison with the 
Second Report, which is prey ili 
" Cunningham: Reports, ¥, 194. ogre than Scag, “tle 
* “Preliminary Report on Archeological Exploration in Chinese Turkestan,” 
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of the second century a.p. at Nasik. (Burgess, J J.A., 
Jan., 1900, p. 83.) The carving is deeply undereut, and 
the slab is cut right through so as to detach the greater 
part of the central figure, as well as the pillars supporting 
the canopy. The frieze at the bottom of the slab and 
immediately above the lotus foot is carved with a procession 
of small figures carrying a great roll. 

The evidence now available, as above summarized, clearly 
establishes the facts that the vst works of the Gandharian 
school are associated with the reigns of the great Kusana 
kings, and comprised between the dates av. 100 and 300. 

Buddhism, it must be remembered, had been introduced 
into the countries on the north-western frontier of India 
as early as the reign of Adoka in the third century p.c, - 
and a Yueh-chi king in #.c. 2 was, as we have seen, so far 
interested in the religion of Gautama as to communicate 
Buddhist scriptures to a Chinese envoy. Buddhist seulpture 
of some sort must therefore have been known in those 
regions for centuries before Kaniska, but it was not then 
the product of an organized school under liberal and 
powerful royal patronage, and the remains of this early 
Buddhist art are rare. When the great monarch Kaniska 
actively espoused the cause of Buddhism, and essayed to 
play the part of a second Adokn, the devotion of his co- 
réligionists received an impulse which speedily found 
expression in the copious production of artistic creations 
of no small merit. 

But it would, I think, be a mistake to regard the 
Gandhara school of art, and the religious emotions of which 
it is the expression, merely as Indian products, and solely 
the result of local events, whether the natural development of: 
indigenous speculation or the conversion of an Indian king. 

The religious system which found its best artistic exponents 
in the sculptors of Kaniska’s court is largely of foreign origin. 
Primitive Buddhism, that which is expounded in the Din- 
logues of the Buddha so well translated by Professor Rhys 
Davids, was o purely Indian product based on the Indinn 
ideas of rebirth, of the survival and transmission of karnie, 
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or the nett result of human action, and of the bless 

of escape from the pains of being. Primitive Buddhism 
added to these theories, which were the common possession 
of Indian thought, a practical system of ethics inculcating 
u Stoic devotion to duty for its own sake, combined with 
4 tender regard for the feelings of all living creatures, 
human or animal, and so produced a combination of intellect 
and emotion which deserves the name of a religion, even 
though it had no god. 

But when the conversion of Asoka made the fortune of 
Buddhism it sowed at the same time the seeds of decay. 
The miesionaries of the imperial preacher and their successors 
carried the doctrines of Gautama from the banks of the 
Ganges to the snows of the Himalaya, the deserts of Central 
Asia, and the bazaars of Alexandria, The teaching which 
harmonized exactly with all the inmost feelings of a con- 
gregation in Genares could not without essential c move 
the heart of the sturdy mountaineer, the nomad horseman, or 
the Hellenistic Alexandrian. The moment Indian Buddhism 
began its foreign travels it must necessarily have begun 
to change. The history of the transformation of Buddhism 
by foreign minds in strange lands has not been preserved. 
We know that the transformation occurred, both because it 
Was inevitable, and because we see the results, but we do 
not know, nor shall we ever know, the steps by which the 
great change was effected. 

One of the principal agencies in effecting the momentous 
change undoubtedly was the unification of the civilized 
world, excepting India and China, under the sway of the 
Roman emperors. The general internal peace of the empire 
was not much affected by frontier wars, palace revolutions, 
or the vagaries of half-mad emperors. During that long- 
continued peace nascent Christianity met fuil - grown 
Buddhism in the academies and markets of Asia and Egypt, 
while both religions were exposed to the influences of all- 
surrounding paganism and of the countless works of art 
which gave expression to the ideas of polytheism. The 
ancient religion of Persia contributed to the ferment of 
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men’s ideas, excited by the novel facilities of communication 
and the incessant confiict of rival civilizations. 

In this environment Buddhism was transmuted from its 
old Indian self into a practically new religion. The specially 
Indian ideas on which it had been founded sank into com- 
parative obscurity, and new ideals came to the front. The 
quietist teacher of the begging friars, who had counted as 
| a glorious victory the recognition of the truth, as he deemed 
it, that “after this present life there would be no beyo 
and that “on the dissolution of the body, beyond the end 
of his life, neither gods nor men shall see him,” ! was 
gradually replaced for his foreign disciples by a divinity 
ever present to the hearts of the faithful, with his eara open 
to their prayers, and served by a hierarchy of Bodhisattvas 
and other beings, as mediators between him and sinful men. 
In a word, the veneration for a dead Teacher passed into 
worship of a living Saviour. This is, as I understand it, the 
essential difference between the old Indian Buddhism, the 
so-called Hinayana, or Lesser Vehicle, and the newer 
Buddhiam, the so-called Mahayana, or Greater Vehicle? 

The seulptures of the Gandhara school, as Herr Griinwedel, 
M. Foucher, and Dr. Burgess have essayed to prove in 
detail, seem to be products of Mahayanist Buddhism. Our 
ignorance of the archwology of Afghinistin and the regions 
beyond, and, I may add, our very imperfect knowledge of 
the archeology of the Paiijab, prevent us from tracing the 
early stages of the evolution which resulted in the enormous 
artistic output of the Gandhira school. On another occasion 
I may perhaps attempt to carry a little further than has yet 
been done the investigation into the history of Gandharian 
art. At present I merely desire to point out that the 
chronological framework in which I propose to set alike the 
Kusana dynasty and the best period of that art seems to 
me to be equally adapted for the correct historical setting 
of the Mahayanist development of Buddhism.” 
| : Myre a to te tiga alm . 34, £5, 240, s. 

Oy Minaya * “Rowidbiawe’” ‘Parke 1809, 


ihecription peeved rey fairly good work of the Gandharian 
waren is the fourth century a.p., but the dest siock ir all abdtioe thane AG et 
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The age in which Palmyra flourished as the chief mland 
emporium for the commerce between the East and West, 
from a.p. 105 to 273, was, I believe, the age in which 
the Mahayana religion assumed a definite form beyond the 
borders of India, and during which Gandharian art, the 
outward expression of that religion, was at ita best. The 
foundations of the Mahayana system must have laid, 
as I have said, when the missionaries of Aéoka brought 
primitive Indian Buddhism into contact with foreign modes 
of thought and alien philosophies, religions, and arts. 

Within the borders of India, the rapid development of 
that half-foreign system was doubtless due in large measure 
to the active patronage of the foreign king Kaniska, who 
played, so far as his power extended, the part in relation 
to the newer Buddhism which his prototype Ascka had 
played in relation to the ancient Indian doctrine. 


VL Synchroniam of Indian and Foreign Mistories. 


Although India has more than once succeeded in isolating 
herself for centuries and in effecting an almost complete 
exclusion from her borders of foreign arts, manners, and 
ideas, she has not always able to maintain the 
insulation which she loves. The rude and vigorous foreigner 
from time to time either forces the gates of her mountain 
walls, or, more insidiously, secures a footing in her seaports, 
and thence works his way into the innermost parts of the 
Brahmans’ land. During all the long ages which preceded 
Alexander's daring raid, India had remained, in spite of 
some commercial intercourse and of the political relations 
of the north-western corner with the Persian Empire, a land 
unknown to the western nations. The veil was lifted for 
a moment by the Macedonian conqueror, and a few years 
after his death was still further raised by the reports of 
Megasthenes, a discerning and intelligent observer, and 
the first European who had seen with his eyes the actual 
working of the institutions of ancient India in the interior 
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of the country. The missionary efforts of Asoka, while they 
wrought a deep end enduring effect on the religions and 
philosophy of the West, and, on the other hand, tacilitated 
the introduction of certain Occidental arts and ideas into 
India, did not bring East and West so closely into contact 
as to establish any vital relation between the political history 
of one and that of the other. When we note the fact that 
durmg the reign of Asoka, Rome and Carthage were 
engaged in the first act of their long and tragic struggle, 
the statement of the fact is a mere chronological memo- 
randum. Rome was nothing to Asoka, and ASoka was 
nothing to Rome. 

But when the whole of the civilized world, excepting only 
the antique realms of India and China, passed under the 
sway of the Cmsars, and the empire of Kaniska marched, 
or almost marched, with that of Hadrian, the ancient 
isolation of India was infringed upon, and Roman arts and 
ideas travelled with the stream of Roman gold, which flowed 
into the treasuries of the Rajas in payment for the silks, 
gems, and spices of the Orient. During the Kusana period 
the Roman influence on India was at its height, and it 
is impossible to understand or tell aright the history of 
Kaniska without reference to that of Hadrian and his 
predecessors. In those days, too, the relations of India with 
the empires of Parthia and China were neither infrequent 
nor unimportant. The amount of positive knowledge 
of the commercial, artistic, religious, and political bonds 
connecting the empire of Kaniska with the empires ruled 
by the three other ‘Sons of Heaven’ in Rome, Parthia, 
China, is, it is true, lamentably small and miserably 
fragmentary.' Nevertheless, we know that such bonds did 


* The Yueh-chi continued to be a great power in Asia long after their 
dominion in India to the east of the Satlny had heen superseded hy the conquests 
of Samora Gupta about an, 340. A curious notice of India ¥ the érumana 
Kalodaka, translated into Chines in 4.n, 292, enumerates four ‘Sons of Heaven * 
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exist, and we can sometimes discern the mode of attachment. 
I have, therefore, prepared a somewhat elaborate synchro- 
nistic table correlating the history of Northern India during 
the Kusana period with the histories of the contemporary 
empires. The accuracy with which all these histories fit 
together according to my reconstruction of the Indian 
chronology is to my mind, as I hope it may be to the 
minds of my readers, a cogent argument in support of the 
general soundness of that reconstruction. 


é92 Candra owe IT of the Gupta dynasty was emperor of India, and at the 
ht of his The Yurh chi re wna shattered und broken up into 
| = i en by the shock of the Epbthalite or White Hun invasions in 

the fifth | These small states continued to exist up te the time of the Arab 

eanguest of Turk (Drown, * Manuaies dos Grands Kouchans,"? ee Nini.» 


ser. mm, t. xiv, p. 171.) ire thirinie Hass ube dnelaored the Gupta cuit 
in India. 
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RONISTIC TABLE 
OF THE 


KUSANA (KUSHAN) PERIOD. 


BC. EVENT. 


185 frees araxsh of the main bere of the Yoru-cur from Chinese 
Turkestun by the Hinne-nu. 


+ | Epliiuern! Torctrian king Plate, contemporury with Eukratides, 
e. 103 ) —Nan-tin-mi, chief of the Wu-sun, killed by the Yueh-chi. 
e, 160 | orepatice of the Sana (Se) territory by the Yueh-chi; rétire- 


EE 


ment of the Sukes southward into Ki-pin (Kupiéa}. 


e. 160-150 | War between Evkeatides and nel Demetrius, king of the Indies * : 
conflicts of the Greek Lings with the the Sakae” 


ec. 150 | Heliokles sueeveded Enkrntides: Sates invasion of Indin. 





rc. 140, gua from former Sake territory by Knen-muo, the 
Vu-sun chief, son of Nan-tig-mi ; etinetion of Greek 
Sati north of Paropanisns ; Sirmto 1 ace. in Padjib ; 


Hagiino ond Hogamise Sutrups of Mathura. 


c. 158 | Reduction of the To-hia, both north and south of the (us, te 
vussaloge by the Tueh-chi, who begin to setile down, 


«. 13 . iy 978% a ey Cine emperor Wu-ti of Chang-k’ien on mission 
| 


- 130 Strato IT ace. in Pasija, 


hi 


i) 


195 (es of Chang-k'ien ot Yoeh-chi royal camp, north of the: 
Oxus; Rajuvula Satrop of Mathura. 


e. 122) Return of Chung-k'ien to China. 

¢, 120 | Moga (Manes), f Saka king of Kabul and Panjab, nce. 
e. 115 | Liakn, Satrap of Tuxila, wee, 

e. 114 | Death of Chang-k’ien. 

fe. 110) Sodisn, Satrap of Mathura, ace. 
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Inscription of Sodisa dated 72 — Laukika 2972. 
Inscription of Liaka, Satrap of Tuxila, dated 78 = Laukike 2974. 


Vouone: (Onones) succeeded M (Maues) os king; Patika 
ceccended Lika a= Satrap of "Tails ? 


Tnceriptions of the Satrups Sodase and Patika on lion capitol at 
Mathura. 

Extension of Yoeh-chi settlements to south of Oxus; occupation 
of the Tu-hia caption! Lan-sheu. 

Formation of five Yuch-chi principalities, eon Bimiyan and 
Kvpasa (Kugydx}; murder of Chinese off cer by king of 
Ki-pin, in reign of emperor Siuen-ti (74-49); Syria madi 
a Roman province. 

Epoch of the Milava or Vikrumu era. 

Defeat of Crassus by the Purthians at Carrhir, 

Assassination of Julius Caesar. 

Battle of Philippi. 


Refusal of Chinese emperor Yuen-ti (45-33) to resent insult 
offered to his envoy by In-mo-fu, king of Ki-pin. 


| Battle of Actim. 
Romun conquest of Egypt. 


| Refusal of Chinese emperor Ching-ti (32-7) to acknowledge on 
Gistasey from ingot Ki-gin! Je 


Recovery of standards of Crassus from the Parthians by Augustus. 
Tndian embassy ta Augustus. 


. ime «lu, instructed in 
Re eee ee Te cua tine af tio Yuds cm i 


rn cesention of intereourse between China and the West 





Tiberius, Roman emperor, ace. ; death of Augustus. 
| First, or Early, Han Dynasty of China ended. 
¢ 30 | Jihonia (Zeionwes), Satrap in the Paiyab. 








e. 46 | 


e. 45-50 


e. oh 
¢. Oo 
G7 

48, 69 


e. 107 
16 
ty 

123-126 


| Dearn ov Kavruses | 








dins, Roman eupercr, aco, 


Kavrnices 1, Kvsaxa (— E’u-tem 
ete.), acc. 


Consolidutoon of the five Yueh-chi principalities into Ev 
Eurme under Kanrniiées I ; complete conquest by Pag 
Kabul, Bactria (Po-ta), sae Lia eh at > Hermes, 
Greek king, contemporary in lund Pafijya 

Nero, Roman emperor, son. 

Raledars inscription of Theodore, dated 113. 

Panjtar inscription dated 122. 

Buddhist books broyght to China by order of emperor Ming-ti. 

Cialba, Otho, ond Vitellium, Roman emperors, 


tsiy-koh, Kozola Kadaphes, 


Vespasion, Toman emperor, ace. (22nd Dee,, 69). 
Publication of Pliny’s Natural History, 
Epoch of the Sake or Salivihana ero. 


) | ‘Titus, Roman emperor, aor. 


Domitinn, Roman emperor, ace, 

al age of 80; Kaprurses [I] (—¥en- 
Him Kadphises, ote.), ace. : the * Nameloas Kise? 
Soter Megat, contemporary and saburdinute, 

Yuch-chi defeated by Chinese, and compelled lo pay tribute. 


Annexation of Northern India, ond destruction, of 
Parthian power by Kadphises IT. an pai 


Nervi, Roman emperor, ace, 
Trojan, Roman emperor, ace. 
Romans of the Ni 
Overthrow by the abatenn kingdom, of Petra ; 


a 
Conquest of Mesopotamia by Trajan, 

Hadrian, Roman emperor, ace, : retrocession of Mesopotamia, 
Residence of Hartrian at Athens, 


. 


. 
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¢. Tod 


Tal-138 
e. 185 
138 

é. 140 


TM | 


152 
153 

161 
162-165 
176 

Lai 

184 

e. 185 
I?, 103 
193 


el —— 


Event. 


Kaxrka Evsaxa emperor, wor, 
Earliest known date (year 6= $205 Laukika) of Kaniska. 


Conquest» of Kaniskn beyond the Karakoram (Teung-ling) 
mountains ; his war with king of Pituliputrn. 


War of Hadrian with the Jews, 
Conversion of Kaniska to Buddhism. 


‘Antoninus Pius, Roman emperor, aot. 


Buddhist Couneil in (?) Kadmir. 
Jinigarh imeription of Rudradiman, Western Sutrap. 
Latest known date of Kamska. 


| Hoevisxa Rusawa emperor, see. 


Marcus Aurelins Antoninus, Roman emperor, ace. 
Parthian Volozeses IT] defeated by the Romans. 
Eastern campaign of Marcus Aurelie. 
Qommodus, Komin eoypercr, aoc. 

Latest known date of Huvisku. 


Vasvpeva Kveasa emperor, sce. 


Pertinas and Juliane, Roman emperors, 
Earliest known date ot Vaswlern. 


| Palmyra ereated 2 Romun colony. 


Caracalla, Roman emperor, aoe, 
Parthian expedition of Curaealln. 


Elacubalus, Roman emperor, ace, 


| Latest known date of Vasudeva; Alexander Severue, Roman 


ceMpEror, wee, 
Deuth of Visupeva. 
Foundstion of Sassanian dynasty of Persia. 





—_ 
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an (| Evext. 


Fe. 242 | Mathuri inscription dated 299. 


260 | Defeat of Valerian, Roman emperor, neur Edessa, by Sapor, 
kaingr of Persia. 


¢. 961 | Loriyan Tanwai inseription dated 318. 
| 
266 Assassination of (hlenathus, ruler of Palmyra. 


273 | Capture of Palmyra, and of Queen Zenobia, by Aurelian, Roman 
emperor, 
$10 | Sapor (Shahpar If}, king of Porsin, ace. 


820 | Caxona Grrra I, ace. ; cetablishment of Gupta em; morked 
revival of Tnlemnnism. 
¢. 227 | Hoshtnagor inscription, dated 384, 
a6 | Death of Julion, Roman emperor, near the Tigris, 
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VIL. Conclusion. 


I have now performed the task which I imposed on myself 
of endeavouring to prove that my solution of the question 
of the Kusana chronology satisfies all the conditions of the 
problem. Many of my renders, if not all, will, I venture 
to hope, be convinced that the Laukika era was extensively 
used in ancient India, and that there is no improbability 
in supposing that private donors in northern India durmg 
the second and third centuries of the Christian era recorded 
dates according to the Laukika computation. The fact is 
certain that the Laukika notation alone permits a date to 
be ordinarily expressed by the mention of the units and tens 
only, the hundreds and thousands being omitted. The series 
of Kusana dates from 4 to 98 bemg apparently expressed 
in this fashion, and the presumption being that they should 
be referred to the only era known to be associated with that 
mode of notation, the burden of proving them to refer to 
some other era lies on the party objecting to my simple 
supposition. The attempts which have been made to prove 
that one or other of three eras other than the Laukika is 
referred to have all failed, and the Laukika alone holds the 
field. .A reasonable and natural interpretation of the texts 
of the Chinese historians who narrate the story of the 
aggrandizement of the Kusanas fits in exactly with my 
explanation of the dates. When that explanation is adopted, 
Indian history dovetails naturally mto the history of the 
Roman, Persian, and Chinese empires. The explanation is 
in no way opposed to the palwographical fucts of coin 
legends or stone inscriptions, and 1s not inconsistent with 
the testimony of inscriptions dated in eras other than the 
Laukika. It is also consistent with a reasonable theory of 
the development both of Gandharian art and of Mahayanist 





A friendly critic who has read my proof-sheets points out 
ity i wecount of the Saka 
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migration (pp. 19, 22, 25, 26, 28, 43). The Saka are 
described as being expelled by the Yueh-chi, who were 
moving from east to west, and also as having fled to the 
south, as stated by Ssu-ma-ch'ien. I assumed in my text 
that the Sakas were driven westward into the country north 
of the Oxus, and that they then turned sowfh and passed 
through Bactria into both Kabul and Sistan, but this 
assumption has not been clearly stated, My critic suggests 
that the Sakas occupied Eastern or Chinese Turkestan to 
the east of the Pamirs, and that they turned south into 
India through the Karakoram passes and by the Chitral 
road. The original seat of the Sakas probably was in the 
Yarkand and Kashgar country, and it is quite possible that 
detachments of the horde reached Kabul and India eié 
Chitral. But the large body which occupied Sistin must 
surely have come through Bactrin. 

I understand that the Ta-hia, previous to their subjugation 
by the Yueh-chi, occupied the country both north and south 
of the Oxus to the west of the Pamirs. 

I hope that Chinese scholars will be able to make clear 
what the original position of the Se or Sakas really was; 
the books which I have read do not make the matter plain, 

The relations between the Sakas and Parthians are 60 
extremely obscure that I cannot feel much confidence in the 
arrangement suggested by me. But I am quite certain that 
Professor Bhandarkar is right in his arrangement of the 
order of the Indo-Parthian kings from Vonones to Azes II, 
a3 given in my table, p. 47. 

V. A. Surra. 
November 20th, 1902. 


Ant. 1.—The Lineal Measures of Fa-hian and Yuan Chwang. 
By Major W. Vost, [.M.S. 


I. Yuan CHwane. 


THe two principal terms of lineal measure adopted by 
Fa-hian, Yuan Chwang, and other Chinese pilgrims, in 
their narratives of the different countries in India and 
on its frontiers, are the yojana and the /i. 

A devision, which has been accepted by everyone, has 
not yet been arrived at as to what these terms exactly 
represent in the lineal measures of our own time. Until 
such a conclusion as is beyond doubt has been determined, 
the exact understanding of the accounts these travellers 
have left us is absolutely impossible. Their narratives 
contain by far the most exact data we have for the ancient 
geography of India in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries 
of the Christian era. 

The various estimates of the value of the yojana of 
Fa - and Yuan Chwang are extremely perplexing. 
Yuan Chwang’s yojana has been valued by H. H. Wilson 
at 4 English miles; by General Cunningham at 675; by 
Mr. V. A. Smith at about G3; and by Julien at 8. That 
of Fa-hian has been estimated by General Cunningham 
at 67] English miles; by Sir H. M. Elliot at 7; by 
Mr. V. A. Smith at about 7°25; and by Giles at 5 to 9. 
From what Dr. M. A. Stein states, in his Memoir on Maps 
illustrating the Ancient Geography of Kasmir,' it would 
appear that the yojana round about the present capital, 
Srinagar, was equivalent to 8 English miles in the days 
of Yuan Chwang. 


1 J.A.8.B., 1899, vol. Ixviii, pt. 1, extra No. 2, pp. 16. 158. 
J..4.8. 1903, 5 
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Yuan Chwang gives an account of the measures of length 
and distance in India in his Records, but unfortunately his 
description of them is not very clear. It 1s as follows :— 
“Tn point of measurement, there is first of all the yojane 
(yu-shen-na); this from the time of the holy kings of old 
has been regarded as a day’s march for an army. The 
old accounts say it is equal to 40 i; according to the 
common reckoning in India it is 30 &, but im the sacred 
books (of Buddha) the yqjana is only 16 is. 

“Tn the subdivision of distances, a yojana is equal to 
eight Arégas (keu-lu-she) ; a Arosa 1s the distance that the 
lowing of a cow can be heard; a krééa is divided into 500 
hows (dianus); a bow is divided into four cubits (hastas) ; 
a cubit is divided into 24 fingers (agulis); a finger is 
divided into seven barleycorns (yaras); andsoon ... ."! 

General Cunningham,? commenting on this passage as 
it oceurs in the French version® of Julien, says:—"“ Hwen 
Theang mentions that the yojana, according to tradition, 
was equivalent to 40 Chinese /i, but that the measure then 
in use was equal to only 30 #. From a comparison of the 
different pilgrims’ recorded distances between well-known 
places, it appears that Hwen Thsang adopted the traditional 
measure of the yojana as equal to 40 4." He then goes 
an to explain that the yojana of 40 li may be the old Indian 
yojana of 24,000 feet, about 4) English miles, divided 
into 30 Chinese li, each 800 feet, but continues: “it would 
appear that there must be some mistake in the value of 
30 Hi assigned to the Indian yojana by Hwen Theang.” In 
the end he decides to adopt 6°75 English miles as the value 
of the yojana of Yuan Chwang, because of measurements 
ascertained between well-known places. 

I have quoted General Cunningham rather fully, because 
by showing where I consider he has misunderstood the 
meaning of the passage in which the length ot the yojanas 





1 Beal: Buddhist Records of the Western World, 1885, vol. i, p. 70. 
a The Ancient Geography of India, p. O71 04. 
Hiouwen Thaang, ii, p. 60. 
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is mentioned, I hope to be able to clear away the difficulties 
in connection with the yojana of Yuan Chwang, and arrive 
at a correct estimate of its value. 

My belief is that the passage, in which Yuan Chwang 
gives us the details of the measures of distance, is intended 
to convey to his readers this meaning :—In the sacred books 
of the Buddhists the yojana is divided into only 16 h, or 
divisions, but following the ancient traditions of the people 
of India it is usual to divide a yojana also into 40 hi, or 
divisions. According to the present custom in the princi- 
palities in India, the yojana adopted corresponds to only 
30 li, 2%, or three-fourths of the yojana formerly in use. 

Julien’s version of the passage makes it clear that a 
yojana—any yojana—was customarily divisible by 40. I feel 
certain that General Cunningham was mistaken in thinking 
that Yuan Chwang’s words give countenance to the sup- 
position, that in the time of this traveller, or previously, 
there was an “actual Chinese fi of 30 & to the yojana,” 
equivalent to J, of a yojana. 

Division by 40 prevails to the present day, and always 
lias prevailed, in the division of a man of whatever weight 
it might happen to be in the different parts of India. This 
subdivision, =|, is conventionally called a ser. 

To illustrate what I conceive to be Yuan Chwang’s 
meaning, I will give an example. 

A merchant hears that grain is cheap in a certain town, 
tind believes that it would pay him to go there to lay m 
a stock of it. He has never been to the town before, and 
knows nothing of the local man and ser. On arrival at the 
place where he is going to buy grain, he is told by a former 
ucquaintance, who has transacted business at the stranger's 
town, that the local weights here are 4 heavier than those 
of his own town. The merchant now knows that 54, sers, 
or 40 + 4 sers, in weight at his own town, are considered 
as equal to one man in the place to which he has come. 
The acquaintance of the strange merchant, if asked about 
the local weights of the stranger's town, would express 
to his interrogator the weight of the man of the stranger's 
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town as a fraction of his own man, by saying that the man 
there ‘contains,’ ‘ corresponds to,’ ‘answers to," ‘is equal to," 
‘ia,’ or ‘represents’ 30 sers, meaning thereby that it is 
44 of the man here, making use of a verb or phrase to do so 
m exactly the same words that Yuan Chwang has described 
the yojana of 30 li and other yojanas mentioned by him. 
To put it shortly, the friend of the strange merchant would 
say, “It is o man of 30 sera,” or the “ser weighs 12 
chataks.” 

By means of this mode of expression the meaning is at 
once conveyed that the man of the stranger's town ia one 
containing only 30 sers of the other town; in faet, that it is 
#4 of that man, and not that the man is one of which each 
ser is ;'; of the man, because that is impossible, as everyone 
well knows that a ser cannot be 5 of a man, for the reason 
that it is the conventional term employed everywhere to 
express /, and not =, of a man. 

Yuan Chwang has described the yojana of 30 Mi in exactly 
the same way that the acquaintance of the strange merchant 
has explained the man of the stranger's town. He did 
not mean it to be understood that the yojana in use at the 
time of his visit to India was one divisible by 30 li, because 
he informs his readers that from the days of old it had 
been the traditional method of procedure always to divide 
a yojana into fortieths, except when in detailing distances in 
Buddhist books it was customary to divide it into sixteentha. 

The system of reckoning which I have described is very 
common ' throughout the whole of India, It is simple and 
easily comprehended by those conversant with it. A stranger 
is, at first, at a loss to understand what is meant. 

Tn the system the denominator of the fraction is always 
unstated, as it 1s taken for granted by the speaker that what 
is meant is evident, The unstated denominator varies in 
almost every province in India, whether the fraction pertains 
to land or weight, and requires to be carefully ascertained 
to understand the value of any particular fraction. 








| See Prinsep, Useful Tables, pp. 111, 118, 115. 
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It is common enough to hear that someone holds a share 
worth, say, ‘3 dvds’ or ‘5 anas* of the lands of a particular 
estate, or that a certain coin weighs ‘10 midsas.’ The 
meaning is that the 3 ana share is equal to 4, of the estate, 
and that the 10 masa com weighs }§ of a fold. In the 
3 ana share the denominator is 16, because there are 16 ands 
in one rupee; and the com of 10 masas is 4$ of a tola, 
for the reason that there are 12 misas in a tola weight. 
It is not uncommon to hear the rupee (a silver coi about 
the size of half-a-crown) of British India, which is the legal 
tola, weighing 180 grains, spoken of as weighing 10 miaisas. 
In such an instance it is evident that the speaker is mentally 
comparing its weight with some /ocal fold, 

To 47 of a yojana Yuan Chwang has given the name 
of li, perhaps because this name conveyed to his Chinese 
readers the exact relationship that existed between the 
Chinese and Indian measures of distance at the time his 
Records was written. It is because the term li has many 
times varied in its significance, from change of dynasty, 
that, taken by itself, we are now unable to say to how many 
yards, feet, and inches of the English table of length the 
li, as used by Yuan Chwang, now corresponds. 

From the frequency with which Yuan Chwang makes 
use of the li in preference to the yojana in stating distances, 
it seems fo me not unlikely that at the time he wrote his 
travels, the nearest corresponding measure then used im 
China and the yojana of India were of different lengths, 
and conversely, because Fa-hian uses the yojana, except for 
very short distances, that the yojana of India and the then 
common measure of distance used in China were of the same 
value, or approximately so, at the time he came to India. 

I understand, then, from Yuan Chwang’s account, (1) that 
at the time he stayed in India, there was only one yojana 
in general use, which was divided into fortieths, and that 
he adopted this yosana of common reckoning. (2) He further 
explains that this yojana was @ of a yojana formerly 
existing, which had been divided into fortieths according 
to a traditional custom handed down for centuries, that 
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any yojana should always have 40 divisions. (3) This 
custom of dividing a yojana into fortieths was only departed 
from when detailing distances in the sacred books of Buddha. 
In them a yojana, of whatever value, was divided into 
sixteenths. 

If my opinion be correct there would thus have been in 
the time of Yuan Chwang two yojanas: (1) an ofd yojana, 
which had fallen, or was falling, into disuse, and which had 
been divided into 40 li; (2) the yojane of common reckoning, 
? of the value of the old yojana, and which like it was 
divided into 40 li. 

The old one and the new yojana were each sacred yopanas 
when divided into sixteenths. 

How many other yojanas there had been in former times, 
previous to the fwo yojanas he mentions, he does not tell us. 
That there were others is more or less certain. 

General Cunningham has interpreted Julien’s text to 
mean that there was but one yojana, subject to two distinct 
methods of division. By one, the traditional method, and 
that which was adopted by Yuan Chwang, the Indian yojana 
was divided into 4) li. By the other method, that which 
wos in use in the Indian kingdoms at the time of the 
pilgrim’s visit, the same yojana was divided into 980 li. 
General Cunningham expresses hia belief that there must 
be some mistake in assigning 30 li to the Indian yojana. 
I submit that there is no mistake. The error lay in General 
Cunningham failing to understand Hiuen Tsiang’s meaning. 

I think there can be no doubt that, judging from the 
method of stating fractional parta of land, weight, ete , 
still prevailing in India, we should understand that the 
yojana of 30 li, as I have explained, is only a yojana 3° 
of another yojana, and that it was divided into 40 li, like 
other yojanas, and not into 30 li as General Cunningham 


Now it only remains to point out a yoyana of 16 fi. 
I am not aware that General Cunningham has discussed it, 
or anywhere refers to it. 

On the analogy of the yojann of 30 li, that is, one 3%, 
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or 2, of another yojana, we should expect Yuan Chwang to 
imply that the yojana of 16 li was one }4, or 4, of some 
other yojana. The distance from Kapilavastu city to the 
Anoma river is given in the Burmese and Ceylonese accounts 
as 30 yojanas,' and in the Siu-hing-pen-k'i-king* as 480 hy, 
or 480 ‘miles’ according to Hardy, from which it follows 
that at one time in Burma and Ceylon there was a yojana 
of the value of 16 li of the Chinese record, This yojana of 
16 li is probably the division of the larger yojana spoken 
of by Yuan Chwang, if his statement refers to a particular 
yojana. 

When on a visit to Rajagrha, Anathapindika, a merchant 
of Sravusti, became a Buddhist, and invited Buddha to visit 
Sravasti. The distance? to Srivasti from Rajagrha was 
45 yojanas. Buddha set out to reach the city “by easy 
stages, sittven miles each day, so that he was forty-five 
days in travelling from Rajugaha [Rajagrha] to Sewet 
(Srayasti].” * 

From this it is plain that Buddha travelled one yojana 
each day, and that each yojana contained 16 parts, each 
a mile, or, as Yuan Chwang says, a &. There can be no 
doubt that this is one of the sacred yojanas of 16 hy, 
which the pilgrim mentions are to be found im the saored 
books of Buddha. 

On the other hand, it should be noted that in his 
description of the yojanas Yuan Chwang mentions the 
yojana of 16 li after the yojana of common reckoning. 
From this it seems possible that the meaning intended by 
him is, that the 40 li of the yqjana of common reckoning 
were equal to only 16 li of the sacred yojana he had in 
mind, The sacred yojana to which he may refer would 
thus have been in value 100 li of the yojana of common 
reckoning, because 16+: 407: 40: 100, that is, his sacred 
yojana was 2! times the value of the yojana of common 

a Legend of Gandama, vol. i, p- 64; Hurdy: Manwal ay 

Sacred Books of the Kast, ¥Ol, XIX, Pp. XEL. 


ia 
? Handy, p, 224. 
* Hardy, p. 225; seo also pp. 204, 204, 343. 


reckoning, as the pilgrim says a yojana was made up of 
40 li, The yojana of common reckoning, on this supposition, 
would have been 14, or 2, of his sacred yojana. 

In support of this interpretation of his text, I can cite 
the distance from the “forest of Yashti" to Rajagrha, 
which was 12 miles,' or “about 3 gawots.” 

We have seen that in the distance from Rajsgrha to 
Sravastt each yojana was divided into 16 miles, so that 
the 12 miles, from the “forest of Yashti” to Rajagrha, 
should be equal to 12 of 100 li, or to 75 li, if each sacred 
yojana was 2! times the value of some other yojana, and 
all sacred yojanas in India were divided into 16 parts. 
The “forest of Yashti’ is no doubt the same as the 
Yastivana of Yuan Chwang. Fortunately for purpose of 
comparison, the Chinese pilgrims have left a record of the 
distances from the Yastivana to Riijagrha. The stages 
given by Yuan Chwang are the following -— 


(1) 6 or 7 li south-east, from Yastivana to a great 
mountain, and sfnpe* 

(2) 3 or 4 li north, from this mountaim to the solitary 
hill of the Hisi Vyasa. 

(83) 4 or 5 li north-east, from the hill of the Risi Vyasa 
to the hill in which was the cayern known as the 
palace of the Asuras.‘ 

(4) About 60 li eastward, through the mountains, from 
the palace of the Asuras to Kusagarapura.° 

(5) About 1 li north, from Kusagarapura to the Karanda- 


yenuvana ciara? 


| Hardy, p.196; Bigundet, i, p.-150. The distance from Paiva to Kuéinagare 
ia variously given aa 12 miles, or 3 guvots (Handy, p. 357; Bigandet, ii, p. 44). 
A gavyai is merely erent to 4-yoqamn, or 4,000 bow-lengths each of 96 | 
(Hardy, p. 11"). id requires the yojana from Pavia to Kusin: to hove 
16 divisions (miles}. Oocasionally the guvyuti was reckoned a5 a double one of 
4,000 bows, just os there was a double yojana, as in the distance from Kapilovesto 
to the Anoma river, which wes 6 yojanns (Foucaux), or 12 yojunes according to 
other authorities (Rockhill, p. 2 
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(6) About 200 paces [= 3-3 li] north, from the | Karanda]- 
venuvana vibara to the Karandahrada.' 

(7) 2 or 3 li north-west, from the Karandahrada to an 
Asoka stiipa, and pillar with an elephant capital. 

(8) “ Not far” north-east, from the Asoka pillar to 
Rajagrha." 


The rock-dwelling of the Risi Vyasa must have been 
very close to, if not actually bordering on, the eastern aide 
of the Yastivana. I should think it would suffice to allow 
2h as the distance to it from the Yastivana. The eighth 
stage may, perhaps, be ignored. 

The distances recorded in 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 come to 72-3, 
or alternatively to 74:3 li in common reckoning, with 2 li 
ilready added for 2. 

Fa-hian makes the distance from Kusigarapura to the 
Kalanda-venuvana vihara 300 paces,* which I believe are 
equal to 400 paces of Yoon Chwang, against the distance 
recorded by the later pilgrim of 1 li, which is equal to 
60 paces only. The difference is 540 paces, or 5G li in 
common reckoning. On this account the distance of the 
Yasfivena from Rajagrha may have been os much as 75 

or 80 li in common reckoning, if we accept Fa-hian’s 
Selene of 300 paces. 

Tf Yuan Chwang’s 1 li be correct some li could be 
added to 72:3 or 74°3 li for the portion of Old Rajagrha 
(Knugigirapura) which was traversed by the pilgrim, the 
figure for which does not seem to be included in his detailed 
statement. 

From the examination of the distances stated, 1t seems to 
ame no other conclusion can be arrived at than that the value 
of this mile is 74, or 6-25 li of Yuan Chwang's scale, and 


le 


® Beal iB tes 
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that at least one of the sacred yojanas, perhaps that referred 
to by Yuan Chwang, was equal to 100 li in common 
reckoning. 

From Rajagrha two routes are available to Yastivana, one 
by Cakra Ghat, and the other through Kusagarapura: the 
latter is the more direct, but decidedly more difficult way.' 

The reference to the yojana of 16 li may thus be 
considered as open to three interpretations :—(1) }§, or ¢ of 
a yojana; (2) 1%°, or 24 times the value of some yojana; 
or (3) a general statement that the Buddhists divided 
a yojana into sixteenths. Which of these three is the 
correct. interpretation is at piste doubtful. 

The seale of lineal measure alleged? to have been taught 
Gautama in his childhood makes the yojana of the same 
value as Yuan Chwang’s, if the breadth of a finger was 
the same in each. The yojana is divided into 4, and not 
into 8 kroga as in the pilgrim’s table. The quarter of this 
yojana, that is, a double kroga, is spoken of as the krosa 
of the Magadhe country. Lf we assume that in the Magadha 
country there were § of these double kroda to the yojuna, 
for the Hindu books usually divide a yojana into § krosu, 
the distance from the Yastivana to New Rajagrha would 
equal 6 Magadha kroda, 2 of a yojana or 12 miles. Elsewhere, 
as the kroga was a double one, the distance of 6 Magadha 
could be spoken of as 15 yojanas, or 60 li. By 
Spciasiing ths 60 h by 4 we get 80 li for the distance from 
Rajagrha to Yastivana. It is probable, therefore, that the 
scale taught Gautama was in accordance with the value 
of the off yojana of which I have spoken, and of which 
Yuan Chwang’s yojana was 7 of the value. 

The arrow-well at Kapilavastu, it may be noted in passing, 
is here spoken of as at a much greater distance (10 kroga) 
from the city than the position given for it by the Chinese 
pilgrims. I think it probable that the unknown author of 
this version of the Lalita Vistara, who was not unlikely 
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a native of Magadha from the account he gives of the kroéa, 
has taken the 10 kroga from some writer without making 
certain of the value of the distance he has copied. He leads 
us to suppose that the 10 kroga to the arrow-well were of the 
measure of the Magadha country, which would make the 
distance several times greater than the 30 li given by 
Fa-hian and Yuan Chwang. I quote my authority later on 
to show that the local kroga near Kapilavastu was probably 
‘661 of an English mile. Ten local krosa would equal 
6°61 miles. One and a quarter yojanas, or 10 kroga, of Yuan 
Chwang also equal 6°61 miles. This correspondence leads 
me to suppose that the arrow-well was 50 li in common 
reckoning from Kapilavastn city, which would equal 37°6 li 
of the old measure. Afterwards I discuss the probability of 
the accuracy of the 30 li recorded by Yuan Chwang, when 
estimating the value of Fa-hian’s yojana. 

It must not be assumed that all yojanas mentioned in 
Buddhist literature are sacred yojanas of the value of the 
old yojans, that of common reckoning, or of 100 li of 
the latter measure. This is clear from a glance at the 
list of distances in yojanas between certain places given 
by Professor Rhys Davids,! The distances are taken from 
the Jatakas, etc. 

I have just referred to the distance from Hajagrha to 
Sravasti city as being 45 yojanas. This number of yojanas 
is confirmed, as the table shows, by the Jatakas, Bigandet, 

Tt is beyond doubt known that the city of Kapilavastu 
lay a long way to the south-east of the city of Sravaati, 
and yet the Jatakas and Hardy? state the distance from 
Rajagrha to Kapilavastu as 60 yojanas, while in Rockhill’s 
Life of the Budilha* the distance is given as 60 /eagues. 

In Buddhist literature it is probable that there were several 
yojanas of different values employed. The solution of their 
relative values has yet to be found. 


+ Numismata Orientulin, Ancient Coins of Ceylon, p. 16. 
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I believe that the texts, from which the table of distances 
given by the Professor has been compiled, require to be re- 
examined, with a view to necertain if the distances are to 
‘countries’ or to ‘capitals,” « very important distinction 
to which I allude in the course of this paper. 

When the Rajagrha merchant went to Srivasti, or 
Anathapindika paid a visit to Rajagrha, as each frequently 
did, “it was the practice for one to go and meet the other 
at a distance of 16 miles,”! or one yojana from each other's 
city. Similarly, when Buddha paid his well-known visit to 
Kapilavastu, his father, Suddhodhana-raja, “ proceeded * 40 
hi beyond the city and there drew up his chariot to await his 
arrival.” 

Yuan Chwang here seems to refer to the practice of gong 
out some way from a city to meet people of distinction. 
The custom ia still kept up in India, It should be noted 
that he has indicated the distance of one yojana by 40 li. 

The Thibetans “ got their first knowledge of medicine and 
mathematics (arithmetic) from China.”* The introduction of 
the sciences into Thibet was perhaps due to the influence, 
and subsequent to the marriage between the years 639 and 
641 a.p., of the Buddhist Princess Wench‘eng of the T‘ang 
dynasty with King Sroi Tsan Gampo. Their accounts say 
that 12 yojanas was the distance from Kapilavastu city to 
the. Anoma river* As we have seen that 480 li is the 
Chinese record of the distance, the yojana is found to 
contain 40 li, if the two sides of the equation are of the 
same value, as seems probable from what I have stated. 

Before attempting to estimate the value of the yojana 
of Yuan Chwang it is necessary to know what the equivalent 
of the cubit of his scale is likely to be. 

All lineal measures are derived from the same common 
original, the natural cubit, or forearm, of 18-25 English 
inches, which was the Jewish civil cubit of five palms, or 
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20 finger-breadths, Dy adding to the natural cubit one 
palm, or 4 fingers, was derived the Royal Babylonian, the 
Jewish sacred, and the Macedonian cubit of 24 fingers, 
or 6 palms, measuring 21-9 English ne From the 
Babylonian cubit of 21-9 inches, of which 7; was taken, was 
derived the common Babylonian, the Avebia, the Persian, 
the Indian, and the Chinese cubit of 24 fingers, equal to 19°5 
English inches, The eubit of 19°5 inches, of which 7) was 
taken, became the basis of the Roman measure of 17*4 
English inches.' 

Yuan Chwang’s yojana of common reckoning, calculated 
on the basis of the cubit of 21-9 inches, is equal to 219 inches 
x 4 x 500 x 8, or 5°530 4+ English miles of 1760 yards, 
and on the basis of the eubit of 19°5 English inches is equal 
to 4°9238 + miles. 

The cubit of 195 inches was probably introduced into 
China a long time after the pilgrim lived. 

The terms rati, masa, fola—tinger, span, cubit—girasu, 
gaz, ete. —in fact, all of the subdivisional terms In measures 

kinds, are conventional, or without a fixed value 
Sadan: to any one of them, except for the time being, 
according to the decree of the sovercign. The /i is a typical 
example. 

Noel,? writing in 1710 a.m. on the authority of a great 
Chinese dictionary, states that the ‘ancient’ li was im value 
300 paces of the li of 360 paces then in use, and in the same 
dictionary found it stated that 125 ancient li were equivalent 
to 100 modern li, and that according to some authorities the 
ancient li consisted of 460 paces. 

Here we have a record of variations in the length of the h 
culminating in the li of 360 paces of 1710 ap. As it is 
stated that 125 ancient were equivalent to 100 modern li, 
this must mean that the li of 360 paces had at some time 
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been preceded by a li of 288 paces, because 288 x 125 = 
360 x 100 paces. It is, moreover, mentioned that the 
ancient li, according to some authorities, had been divided 
into 360 paces. This not improbably indicates that the li of 
288 or 300 paces had been increased from a li of the value of 
240 or 250 paces respectively. 

The li, or Chinese mile, of 360 paces has varied in length 
from 1,158 to 1,894 English feet.' 

Taking the lowest of these figures, 1,158 feet, 240 paces, 
or 3, gives a yojana of 9°35 + ee miles; 250 paces or 
$5 6°092 + miles; 288 paces, or 4, 7-0182 + miles; and 
500 paces, or +, 7°310 + miles. 

Terrien de Lacouperie, from his measurements of old 
Chinese money, writes* that “the numismatie concurs with 
other archwological and traditional evidence to demonstrate 
that the ancient standard of length measure in China was 
the great span or /eA‘ih of 10-63 inches, Fractions of it, 
namely, the three-quarters and two-thirds, in round numbers 
8 and 7 inches, were used as units during the waning periods 
of the Tchou dynasty for special purposes; while the coin 
evidence of its half, quarter, fifth, sixth, and tenth shows 
its entirety as the standard,” Ue also mentions that there 
was a Chinese tch‘ih of 20°63 inches, or at mim. 

In Far Eastern measures of length : * is equal to 
12 fingers, and is therefore the half of a - onbit, which is 
always divided into 24 fingers, no matter what tts length 
may be, The teh‘th of 10°63 English inches, or 12 fingers, 
would thus be balf of a cubit of 21-26 inches. The teh‘th 
of 20°63 inches must have been a dowb/e span or eubit of 
24 fingers. 

Here we have definite and trustworthy evidence that 
shortly before Yuan Chwang (599-664 a.p.) started for 
Tndia there were cubits of 20-63 and 21-26 Enelish inches 
in use in China. Deducing the length of the pilgrim’s: 
yojana from these we find that the eubit of 21-26 inches 


| Wells Willams : Dhctionary of the Chinese Langage. 
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gives a yojana of 5°368 English miles, and the cubit of 
20°63 inches gives a yojana of 5-209 + miles, according to 
the subdivisions of his table. 

Tt is clear from the coin evidence that the oldest measures 
of length in China were founded originally on the patriarchal 
ecubit of 21°9 inches, and that the cubit had gradually 
become shortened to 21°26 and 20°63 English inches im 
different parts of China. 

All measures of length and weight, after a time, tend 
to become less in the hands of the people. 

From what has been stated with respect to the length 
of the patriarchal cubit, it is to be observed that the yojana 
of Yuan Chwang could not have exceeded 5-530 English 
miles (cubit= 21-9 inches), and, on the other hand, his 
yojana could not have been less than 4-924 English miles 
(cubit = 19°5 inches). 

If we take the yojana adopted by Yuan Chwang in his 
Records to have been midway between the yojana of 5-368 
and 5-209 English miles, that is, as having been equal to 
§°288 miles, I am firmly of the opinion that we cannot be 
more than a very few yards wrong for short distances. 

Of course, it is necessary to divide by 40 to convert the 
number of li given into yojanas. 

Taking, then, 5-288 English miles as the equivalent of 
the yojana of common reckoning in the different countries in 
India when Yuan Chwang visited them, we may conclude 
that the old yojana, of which Yuan Chwang’s was 7, was 
of the value of 7-050 English miles approximately. 

If we had been given by Yuan Chwang the different 
measures he mentions in his Records in Chinese nomenclature 
instead of Indian equivalents, they would have been as 
follows :-— 


3 : : 
Waluein | Ts‘un, . Teh*ih, | Chih, Che tehi, Chaer 
or or OF ih, OF |p. mii ie 
scale. finger. | palm. | foot. | cubit. B | nae, 
Tnebes. 
"ST252 


$4 90048 


$4-B0080 


§2-B5120 ! 


69-80160 ie 


872520 
20-48 | bis eas I 
10 ei Bs I 


872570 


ras 


| ; | 
pales 
Miles. | 
+329 f600 2400 | O60 4 240 =6©| 160 16 
| 


| | 
ates 284,000 ) O08 000 | 28,400 , 16,000 | 9,600 ¢€.400) 3,840 





The following are the data from which this table has 
been constructed. The foot, pace, and li of Yuan Chwang 
ate discussed along with the measures of Fa-hian. 

Yuan Chwang tells us that his yojana was divided into 
40 li and 384,000 fingers. 

We are informed by Terrien de Lacouperie' that 10 teb‘ih 
are a tchang. 

The original value of the tch‘ih I take to have 
‘palm,’ or 4 finger-breadths, and not always ‘span,’ as it 
is sometimes translated, because, in the “ Family Sayings 
of Confucius” (fourth century #.c.) 1t is recorded “ spread 
out your finger, and you know a ts'un, or inch; spread out 
your hand, and you know a tehih or span,” * 

Here ‘spread’ evidently has the meaning of ‘put out,’ 
as it is impossible to spread out, or increase in breadth, 

1 Chinese Coins, p. aliv, note 6. A tehang=10 teh‘ih=80 fingers is used by 
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a single finger. As the Chinese character for spread is in 
both instances the same, I infer that the tch‘ih here meant 
is a palm, or 4 fingers put out and touching one another, 
and not ‘span.”! 

Thus, in old times, the palm in China was of four fingers, 
in this agreeing with what is known to be still the case in 
Eastern countries. 

The teh‘th measure hes had different values at various times 
in Chinese history, according to the context. These appear 
to have been multiples of the palm. We have seen that 
a tch‘th may be a palm or 4 fingers, and at other times 
half a cubit, or span, equal to 12 fingers, and again, a double 
span of 24 fingers. Confucius was 9°6 tch‘ih in height. 
Here tch‘ih is exactly 8 fingers. In accordance with the 
scale of Yuan Chwang, Confucius measured 5°58 feet. The 
maximum height of a Chinaman at the present time is 
5°72 feet. 

During the sway of the Tchou dynasty there was a teh‘ih 
in use actually equal to § fingers.* 

In Indian lineal measures there are usually 8 barleycorns 
to the finger. It will have been noticed that Yuan Chwang 
divides the finger of his scale into 7 barleyeorns, I was 
inclined to believe at one time, because Jervis only mentions 
a Chinese cubit of 19-5 inches, that, somehow, the number 
7 might affect the length of the pilgrim’s eubit, and make 
it 19-1625 inches, or i of the patriarchal cubit of 21-9 inches. 
A. eubit of 19-1625 would make Yuan Chwang’s yojana only 
48590 English miles. This is much too short. 

I have the consent of Jervis for disregarding the division 
of the finger into 7 barleycorns in Indian measures. He 
states: “The fanciful account of the three different systems 
of lineal measure, founded on the number of barleycorns, 
6,7, and 8, laid breadthwise, has no real existence in practice, 


1 The Inte Mr. ‘T. Watters, of cur Society, was kind enough to hunt up this 
Footpath Cnc Sacer vie translated,” and on Juna Sih, 
Chinese charneter for ‘spread out’ was im both places 
agp ee Chinese Coims, pars. 6, p, aliv. 
12.4.8. 1003, 6 
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though it helps us to understand the identity of the Indian 
and foreign measures.” ! 

The tehang or chan of Yuan Chwang, like that of Fa-hian, 
seems to have been of the value of 100 fingers; this figure 
cannot be checked for the former pilgrim. 

Té is of importance to recollect that the patriarchal cubit, 
the longest known at any time, was 21-9 inches, and that 
at its highest estimate the eubit of Yuan Chwang could not 
have exceeded this figure. I draw attention to this limit 
particularly, because General Cunningham has throughout 
his writings taken the yojana of Yuan Chwang as equal to 
675 English miles, This is clearly an over-estimate. There 
are 63,360 inches in the English mile, and in 6°75 miles there 
are 427,680 inches. As Yuan Chwang’s yojana, on his own 
showing, contains only 384,000 fingera, there must be in it 
16,000 cubits, because he states that there are, os we all 
know, 24 fingers In a culnt. Dividing 427,680 inches, the 
equivalent of 6-75 miles, or General Cunningham's estimate 
of Yuan Chwang’s yojana, by 16,000 cubits, the number in 
Yuan Chwang’s yojana, we get for answer a cubit of 26°73 
English inches as the value of General Cunningham's 
cubit, 1f his estimate of 6°75 miles were correct, For the 
reason that a cubit of 26-73 inches, and divided into 24 
fingers, does not exist, and has never at any time been 
known in the measures of antiquity, it is demonstrated that 
the General's estimate of 675 miles to the yojana of Yuan 
Chwang is overstated very considerably. 

We have a fair approximation to my estimate of 20-94 
inches for Yuan Chwang’s cubit in the Royal ecubit of 
Memphis, found also in Babylon, and Chaldea, which is by 
some writers considered equal to 20-67 English inches.* 

General Cunningham's estimates of the yojanas of Fa-hian 
and Yuan Chwang are open to objection from another point 
of view. He based his calculations of the length of their 
yojanas on the “distances between well-known places,” 





t Jervis, p. 271. 
® Chambers: Enrycloperdia, 1892, Weights and Measures, 
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When you come to read carefully what the pilgrims actually 
say regarding these distances you almost invariably find that 
the measurement given is from a capital town to a ‘country.’ 
The closing sentence in the description of a country by 
Yuan Chwang is like this:—‘ From this going (direction is 
here given) li we come to the country (kingdom) of 
—." General Cunningham and other writers on the 
travels of the Chinese pilgrims nearly always assume that the 
measurement is to the capital of the country next described, 
I doubt very much if ‘capital’ and ‘country’ are synonymous, 
and in fact believe that ‘country,’ on the contrary, should 
be taken to be synonymous with “herder of the country of 
——,,”" in the closing paragraph. The capital was, probably 
in most instances, some way from the border of the same 
kingdom, and was, perhaps, only om the border of the 
country occasionally, as when the kingdom was bounded by 
i Tiver, and the capital was on its banks. 

The assumption that ‘country’ and ‘capital’ are 
synonymous is, | am confident, one of the causes of error 
in the correct identification of ancient sites. It has led 
General Cunningham to believe that the - yojana of the 
Records was not always a constant measure in lineal 
direction, and to make him suspect that occasionally the 
yojana varied with the kroga, or other measure in use in 
particular countries, as, for example, in the kingdoms of 
Piloshanna and Kapitha.! It possibly, too, has led to the 
conclusion that, sometimes, the distances stated by the 

piseine are corrupt. 

sral Cunningham's belief that his measurements for 
the value of the yojana of either pilgrim were between 
well-known places must have been erroneous if ‘ country’ 
means ‘horder of country.’ The actual point to which the 
border of any country extended must usually be unknown. 
We merely can guess at the truth, In many instances, the 
borders of a country were determined by big rivers, and 
for this reason it seems probable that the distances stated 








L Ane. Geog. India, p. 367. 
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by Yuan Chwang are frequently to rivers, or other natural 
features of a country, and not to the capital. 

If my opinion be correct that ‘country’ probably always 
means ‘border of the country,’ then Yuan Chwang, or his 
biographer, only in a very few instances, tells us how far it 
was from the border of a kingdom to the capital. 

That Yuan Chwang, as might be expected from so close 
an observer, carefully distinguishes between the use of the 
words ‘country’ and ‘capital,’ and that by ‘ country’ he 
means ‘border’ of country and not capital, [ will proceed 
to prove. 

My chief reason for believing that country means border 
of country is that the yojana of Yuan Chwang is too short 
to cover the distance from capital to capital of neighbouring 
kingdoms. The discrepancies in the following paragraphs 
containing the distances from the capital of Piloshanna to 
the sacred Indders, 20 li east of the capital of Kapitha, seem 
to me capable of solution only on the hypothesis that by 
country is meant border of country. The paragraphs to 
which I refer are the following :— 


I. Records. “In the middle of the chief city [of the 
Piloshanna country] is an old sanghdréma . . . . By 
the side of it are the traces where the four former Buddhas 
aat and walked in exercise,” 

“Going hence south-east 200 // or so, we come to the 
country of Kie-pi-tha (Kapitha).” 

“To the east of the city [that is, capital of Kapitha| 20 f 
or so is a preat saghirdma . . . . Within the great 
enclosure of the atagidrdma there are three precious ladders 

mi 

Sere Life ‘Again going east 200 4 or so [that is, as 
we see from the Records, the meusurement is taken from 
the capital city of Piloshanna] we come to the country 
of Kie-pi-tha (Kapithe).” 

“ About twenty /i to the east of the city [capital of 


t Beal, i, pp. 201, 202. 
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Kapitha] there isa nails within the courts of which 
there are three ladders ya 

Il. Life, “Once more he paid adoration to the sacred 
traces of the heavenly ladder, and then proceeding north- 
west three yojanas he came to the capifal of the country of 
Pi-lo-na-na (Virashana).” ' 


Piloshanna and Pilonana are different renderings of the 
name of the same country, (7) Virasana. 

In the Records and in the Life the distances 200 li and 
20 li are the same, so that they may be taken without doubt 
as correct. If country and capital are synonymous, then 
the distance from the capital of Piloshanna to the ladders 
in the Kapitha country was 220 li, or 4} yojanas. The 
second passage in the Life, on the other hand, makes the 
distance between the same points only 3 yojanas. This 
number of yojanas is probably correct, otherwise it would 
he difficult to account for the omission of the 4 yojana, if 
3 yojanas be a mistake for another whole number. Three 
yojanas might be a mistranslation of 4 or 5 yojanas, but 
I should think the distance could not very well be an error 
for 54 yojanas. 

Seeing that both the distances, 1 yojanas and 3 yojanaa, 
are in all likelihood correct, the solution of the apparent 
discrepancy can be found by combining in part the two 
distances, making the total distance 8 yojanas from the 
capital of the Piloshanna country to the sacred ladders east 
of the city of Kapithn, This solution, if correct, makes the 
distance, (1) from the capital of the Piloshanne country to 
the border-line between the Piloshanna and Kapitha countries 
200 li, as in the texts; (2) from the border-line between 
these two kingdoms to the capital of Kapitha, 100 i; and 
(3) from the chief town of Kapitha to the ladders, 20 li, as 
stated both in the Records and in the Life. 

By combining in full the two last distances of 100 h and 
20 li, I believe we have the explanation of the statement 
of the 3 yojanas. 


! Beal: Life of Hien Triang, pp. 81, 190, 
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The solution I have given of the discrepancies between 
the statement in the Life and that in the Hecords, supposes 
an error in the text of the biographer of Yuan Chwang in 
the statement that the distance of 3 yojanas was to the 
‘capital’ of the Piloshanna country, instead of to the 
a country.’ 

In the abbreviated accounts in the Life there is often no 
distinction between ‘country’ and ‘capital.’ It is frequently 
necessary to compare records in the two texts to understand 
whether those of the Life refer to the country as a whole, 
or only to the capital of the country, and occasionally both 
‘capital’ and ‘country’ are omitted altogether. Some- 
times ‘capital’ is wanting in the text, and at other times 
‘country. 

Apparent contradictions in the statements of distance or 
of bearing in the Life and Records are some of them capable 
of explanation by understanding Jorder of country for country. 
This accounts for the Records giving “south-east” and the 
Life “ east” fo the country of Kapitha. 

General Cunningham quotes the distances just discussed 
as an instance in which he conjectured that the value of 
the yojana of Yuan Chwang sometimes depended on local 
variations in the length of the kroda. He, however, has 
altogether omitted to take into account the statement of the 
3 yojanas." 

For another example of the distinction between ‘ capital’ 
and ‘country” the distance from Srivasti to Kapilavastu is 
afterwards given. 

Now that I have shown that General Cunningham's 
estimate of the value of Yuan Chwang’s yojana is unreliable 
from two points of view, it is necessary to bring forward 
proof in support of my own estimate of 5°288 miles. 

T confess I find it somewhat difficult to do this, because 
there are so few really fixed points between which we know 
the distances from Yuan Chwang’s narrative. There are 


1 dnc. Geog. India, p. 367. Archeological Survey Aeports, i, p. 270: 
ix, p. 14. | 
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some places between which the. distances are known, but as 
the identifications of them are not free from doubt, the 
distances cannot be made use of for my purpose. 

I adduce the following in proof of Yuan Chwang’s yojana 
of 6-288 English miles :— 


(1) One satisfactory piece of evidence, which I can 
recall, is contained in a paragraph in an Indian news- 
paper, recording some observations of Colonel Deane 
in the Udayana country, of which a preliminary notice 
at the time appeared in the proceedings of the Imperial 
Academy of Vienna from the pen of the late Professor 
Biahler. The words which follow are taken from the 
newspaper notice:—!“The Chinese pilgrim narrates that 
he had seen clout 30 fi on the north side of the Swat 
river, and to the 8.W. of the lake of the Naga Apalala, 
a miraculous foot-trace of Buddha on a great rock. 
ot is The stone bearing the footprints lies a few 
yards from a small ruined mound, known as Mulamai 
Devi, which is situated on the hillside above Tirat. 
The distance to the Swat river, which flows in a 
great bend to the south of the village, is about four 
mules. i 


From this account the yojana of Yuan Chwang is found 
to be 53 English miles, which agrees with my estimate of 
5-288 miles. I am not aware if the distance from the 
footprints to the Swat river has been accurately measured 
since they were discovered by Colonel Deane. 

Dr. M. A. Stein has recently described some important 
identifications of ancient sites in the Magadha kingdom. 
From his article I take the following details very much im 
his own words :-— 


(2) At a distance of “about j of a mile” south-east 
of Jestiban (which he identifies as a “ small undulating 
plateau,” at the west foot of the hill, which is the last 


Pioneer, April 14, 1596. 
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offshoot of the Handia range, about j of a mile to the 
east of Jethian village), there is a sup in the main hill 
range called Saffi Ghat. oveeding south-east from 
Jestiban, and flanking the approach to Safti Ghat on 
the west, a spur is seen to descend on which is situated 
a modern temple called Sahudrasthan. The site of this 
temple corresponds to “the sfipa which stood 6 or 7 h 
(ie. about 1} miles) to the south-east of Yashtivana.” ! 





At 5-288 miles to the yojana, the distance 6 li equals 
“T7932 of a mile, and 7 li ‘#254 of a mile, This is a much 
nearer approach to “about } of a mile” than 1! miles, 
which Dr. Stein writes as the value of 6 or 7 li. The 
identification of Sahudrasthin with the site of the sfapa, he 
says, “cannot reasonably be doubted.” 


(3) Yuan Chwang then mentions a “solitary hill” 
3 or 4 li to the north of the Sahudrasthin stiipa. Here 
the Rist Vyisa formerly lived in solitude. The hill 
ia identified by Dr. Stein with that now called Bhalaahi. 
The rocky recess on ita south face, in which the Risi 
is supposed to haye dwelt, is known as Pansabda. The 
Bhaluahi hill is north of Saffi Ghat “about half a mile, 
which corresponds accurately enough to Hiuen Tsiang’s 
‘3 or 4 h,’" from the mountain on a transverse pass 
of which stood the stiipa at Sahudrasthan. 


At 5288 miles to the yojana, 3 li are equal to 3966 of 
a mile, and 4 li to 6285 of a mile. The identification of the 
stupa site, and of the rock dwelling of Vyasa, would thus 
seam to he indisputable. 

(4) To the north-east of the solitary hill “4 or 5 li,’ 
where dwelt the Risi Vyisa, Yuan Chwang describes 
another “small hill also standing alone.’ In this was 
a stone-chamber large enough to seat a thousand persons, 
This cavern Dr. Stein identifies with the Rajpind cave, 


| Stein: Heprint, pp. 9, 11. Beal, ii, p. 147, 
* Stein: Reprint, p. 12. Beal, ii, p. 148, 
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situated on the north face of the Candu hill, which 
rises in the Handia range 14 miles south-east from the 
village of Kiri. The Candu hill is “ about one mile” 
north-east from the “solitary hill,” which terminates 
the Handia range opposite Saifi Ghat.’ 


Four li are equal to ‘6288 of a mile, and 5 li to “661 of 
a mile, at 5-288 miles to the yojana. The distance from 
the “solitary hill” of Vyasa to the Rajpind cave being 
‘“‘about one mile,’ 4 or 5 li are a good way short of the 
actual length noted by Dr. Stein. Is it possible that the 
“wooden way” spoken of by Hiuen Tsiang shortened 
the distance from the stipa at Sahudrasthin to the cave? 


(5) Dr. Stein gives a full description of his identi- 
fication of the Sobnath Hill with the Kukkutapadagiri, 
or ‘Cock’s foot mountain’ of the pilgrims. gas 
Tsiang makes the distance to the hill *100 li or so,” 
through a great wild forest, ‘to the east of the Mahi 
river.” Dr. Stein says, “measuring on the map the 
direct distance from the Sobnath Hill to the bank of 
the Mohana Nadi opposite Bodhgaya we find it to be 
elose on 14 miles. This distance, with the addition 
of one-fourth required to compensate for the excess 
measurement on ordinary roads from village to village, 
and taking the li at its ordinary value of about + mile, 
brings us as near as we can expect to the 100 li of 
the Chinese pilgrim.”’ * 


The distance of 100 li at 5-288 miles to the yojana comes 
to 13°22 miles, which is “close on 14 milea” for the map 
distance. No doubt a little should be allowed for the extra 
distance required for the words “or so” of the pilgrim. 

The map in the Arch. Surv. Reports’ seems to show 
a defile in the Maher group of hills through which a course 
a little north of east is feasible. The moc distance to the 
Mahi river by this way would be about 154 m 

' tein: Reprint, p. 12. Beal, ii, p. 145. 


* Stein: eprint, p. 19. Beal, i, p. 142. 
Val. i, p 2. ‘ ¢ ty 
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(6) General Cunningham's survey! of the new city 
of Rajagrha makes the interior measurement of the 
walls of the inner city 15,000 feet, and the measurement 
outside the ditches 14,260 feet. The mean of these is 
13,630 feet. Yuan Chwang says the interior walls 
were 20 li? in circuit. The pilgrim’s measurement, at 
5288 miles to the yojana, gives 13,960 feet. A yojana 
of the value of 6°75 miles would require the circuit to 
measure 17,820 feet, and one of 8 miles, 21,120 feet! 

(7) Behraic (Bahraich) is the only district in India, 
ao far as my information goes, in which a kroga of 
the value of that of Yuan Chwang, ‘t61 mile, is still 
in use, The Settlement Report of this district of the 
year 1873° gives the different measures which prevail, 
and states that “under the hills [corresponding to the 
tract of country which lay between the cities Srivasti 
and Kapilavastu] another kos is in use, which does 
not measure more than two-thirds of a mile.” If we 
multiply the 2 by 8 to get the yojana, it is found to 
equal 5°3 miles. 


| due. Geog. India, p. 467. dreh. Surv. Rep i, . 2. 
= Beal, i, p. 165. 
a pp. 61-85, 
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I now proceed to investigate the measures of 
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The table shows the Chinese measures of Fa-hian, the 
yojana of Yuan Chwang, and the old yojana. ‘The latter, we 
shall afterwards find, is the yojana of Fa-hian. 

The old yojana is shown equal to 512,000 fingers, and its 
lias 12,800 fingers, The li of the yojana of common 
reckoning, or Yuan Chwang’s yejenn, appears as 2 of this, 
or of the value of 9,600 fingers. *’ 

Wells Williams, in his Diefionary of the Chinese Language, 
states that the Chinese ‘foot’ has under different dynasties 
been divided into, or were of, &, 9, and 10 ts‘un (fingers). 
It is at present 16 fingers. 

The length of the foot of Yuan Chwang and of the eubit 
of Fa-hian are deducible from the accounts we have of the 
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Asoka pillar at the site of the heavenly ladder, near the 
Kapithe capital. 

We are told by Fa-hian that over the sacred ladders in 
the Samkasya country Aéoka built a vihara, and that behind 
the vihira the emperor erected a stone pillar “ thirty cubits 
high.” | 

Yuan Chwang’s description differs slightly. The ladders 
and the vihira seem to have been renewed, or renovated, by 
the “neighbouring princes” after the time of Fa-hian, and 
before Yuan Chwang came to India. The Asoka pillar, 
however, was still standing, and is stated by the pilgrim to 
have been “about 70 feet high.”"? 

There can be no doubt that the country of Kapitha of 
Yuan Chwang is the same as that referred to by Fa-hian 
under the name of Samkasya, and that Fa-hian and Yuan 
Chwang both refer to the same pillar, 

From these statements of the pilgrims we learn that 
“thirty cubits” of Fa-hian are “abowt” equal to 70 feet of 
Yuan Chwang. 

The cubit of Yuan Chwang we have seen was 20:94048 
inches. There can be very little hesitation in believing that 
the cubit of Fa-hinn was of exactly the same length as that 
of the other pilgrim, or very nearly so. 

As a cubit is the measure of 24 fingers, Fa-hian’s 30 cubits 
for the height of the pillar correspond to 720 lfinger-breadths, 
Yuan Chwang makes the height 70 feet, that is, each foot 
comprised 10 finger-breadths, and the height of the pillar 
was “bout” 700 fingers. The inference from the comparison 
is that Yuan Chwang’s foot-measure was the one of 10 fingers 
mentioned in Chinese literature, and that Fa-hian's cubit 
must have comprised 24 fingers, each having exactly the 
same value us the finger-breadth of Yuan Chwang. 

Fa-hian makes the height of the pillar 628-2144 inches, 
and Yuen Chwang about 590-764 inches. 

Buddha's religious staff was a “chang and six or seven 
tenths” or “16 or 17 feet * in length. 

| Beal, i, ch. Be pp- xl, xi. 

; Beal, i, p. 203. 

* Beal, i, chap. xiii, p. crv. Giles: Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, p. 24. 
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It has been noted under the measures of Yuan Chwang 
that a tehang and 10 teh‘th are the same in value, so that 
40+ 24 or 40428 fingers, that is 64 or 68 fingers, are 
thus equal to a chang and six or seven tenths. The total 
is exactly the same as 16 or 17 feet, if each foot be 
multiplied by jowr fingers. At the equivalent of 4 fingers 
to the ‘foot’ the staff measured 55°$4128 or 59°33156 
English inches. 

At the present time in India the siidasd, or sanasd, of the 
mendicant is 34 inches or so long, and the crosier, or 
kubadi, carried by other mendicants, is about 54 inches. 

The sadasa is an iron staff, split from the point for some 
way up, and adapted at the lower end for catching hold 
of live charcoal. The two blades of the divided part of 
the shaft are locked by slipping down a clasp (cippi) 
towards the dy to be caught. The upper end of the sudasa 
terminates in a ring 3 or 4 inches in diameter, which passes 
through an eye-hole in the sidasi of greater diameter than 
the thickness of the ring. The ring is thus freely movable 
in the eye-hole. The ring passes through the middle of 
§ or 6 smaller rings, each about 2 inches across, The 
mendicant holds the sadasa by the middle and jingles the 
rings as he wanders through country where he may be 
attacked by wild animals, or produces the noise by striking 
the point of the staff on the ground. 

The khakkharam of Buddha was probably of somewhat 
similar design to the sudasa. It also made a noise when 
shaken.! 

The crosier is made of iron about + of an inch in thickness 
throughout. At its lower end it is frequently bulbous. 
The free end of the crooked part sometimes has one or 
more rings, after the style of the sidasi, When a mendicant 
halts he fixes his crosier in the ground upright in front 
of himself, but at a short distance away. 

The staff of Buddha not improbably was nearly of the same 
length as the Indian crosier, or kubadi, of the twentieth 








Beal, i, p. 96, note 61. I have not had an opportunity to consult the 
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century. This is confirmed by I-Tsing,' who, speaking of 
what he himself saw, records that “the metal staff is 
in Sanskrit ‘khakkara,’ representing the sound (produced 


by the staff, when carried in walking). . . The stick 
itself is made of wood, either rough or “smooth, its length 
reaching to a man’s eyebrows. 


There can be no doubt, I think, that the chang mentioned 
by Fa-hian in the measurement of Buddha's religious staff 
is the chang equal to 10 tch‘ih, each of 4 fingers. The 
measurement given of 16 or 17 eet is evidently on error 
for 16 or 17 tch‘th or ‘palms,’ which have become 16 or 
17 chih or ‘feet.’ That Fa-hian’s foot was of 4 jingers 
only, is contrary to what we know of the old Chinese 
measure of a foot, which was of the value of 8, 9, or 10 

The chang just spoken of must be carefully distinguished 
from another chang mentioned by Fa-hian. He gives the 
height of the Kaniska sttipa at Peshiwur as equal to 
“40 chang.”* Yuan Chwang informs us that this same 
stupa was “400 feet” high? As we now know that Hiuen 
Tsiang’s foot contaimed 10 fingers, the height of the stiipa 
must have been 4,000 fingers, The equation now stands 
40 chang equal 4,000 fingers, or 1 chang is equal to 100 
fingers. The value of this chang is exactly 21 times the 
value of the other chang of 10 tch'ih. The equation is 
correct, because a chang, tchang, or chan of the value of 
100 fingers is mentioned by one writer. This chang seams 
always to have been of 100 fingers, 

The equation is of interest in confirming the yalue of 
the foot of Yuan Chwang, which I have already demonstrated 
as being equal to 10 fingers, 

The height of the Kaniska stiipa ot Peshawur, we observe, 
was 40 chang of Fa-hian, or 400 feet, equal to a total of 
4,000 fingers of Yuan Chwang, or 290-84 English feet. It 


| Takakusu: Record of the Buddhist Religion, p. 191. 
? Beal, i, _, Pina) XU. 

+ Beal, i, p. 1 

* Jervis, Pat. 
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ia described by Fa-hion as the highest stiipa in India in 
his time. Its circumference at the base was, according 
to Yuan Chwang, 1 li, that is -1983 of an English mile, 
or about 350 yards, the yojana being taken as 5°288 miles, 

The vihira, situated 70 paces of Fa-hian to the north 
of the eastern gate of the Jetavana, south of Sravasti, where 
Buddha held a discussion with the followers of the heretical 
schools, was, Fa-hian says, “‘more than six chang (70 feet) 
high.”' Yuan Chwang gives the height of this vihara as 
“about 60 feet high,” * 

Here, again, a chang is 100 fingers, and a foot 10 fingers. 

The foot of the scale of Fa-hian seems to have been of 
10 fingers, and of exactly the same value as the foot of the 
other pilgrim. 

This appears to be so from the following passages 
describing an Asoka pillar, which was situated 3 li of 
Fa-hian to the south of the ancient city of Pataliputra. 
I transcribe the descriptions of Fa-hian (I, I), and of 
Yuan Chwang (IIT). 





I. “To the south of the tower is a stone pillar about 
a chang and a half in girth (18 feet), and three chang or 30 
in height (35 feet). On the surface of this pillar is an 
inscription to the following effect: ‘King Aséka presented 
the whole of Jambudvipa to the priests of the four quarters, 
and redeemed it again with money, and this he did three 
times.’ FF 3 

If. “To the south of the pagoda there is a stone pillar 
fourteen or fifteen feet in circumference, and thirty odd feet 
infhheight. Onit . .. .”* 

IIT. “ By the side of the viidra which contains the traces 
of Buddha, and not far from it, is a great stone pillar 
about thirty feet high, with a mutilated inscription on it.’"® 
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[Then follows a description much the same as in the first 
quotation. | 


Here “about 30 feet high” of Yuan Chwang’s description 
are of the value of “thirty odd feet” or “three chang or 
ao” of Fa-hian. Because there are 10 fingers in the foot- 
measure of Yuan Chwang, there are 300 in 30 feet. We have 
also seen that 3 chang are equal to 300 fingers, each chang 
being 100 fingers. If in the second quotation the words 
“thirty odd feet” are a fiteral translation of the text used, 
and are not a translation of fAree chang, it is evident that 
there are 10 fingers in the foot of Fa-hian. 

The height of the pillar was 21-814 English feet. 

With regard to the value of the sin, or fathom, I have very 
little to say. As far os I am aware, there are no parallel 
passages in the texts of the pilgrims concerning the measure. 

Tn China « fathom seems to have been always a measure 
of 6 feet. Its present value is 96 fingers, because there are 
16 fingers in the foot. But as formerly a foot was of 8, 9, 
or 10 fingers, a fathom must bave been of the value of 48, 
54, or G0 fingers only, at diiferent times, 

The fathom of Fa-hian and Yuan Chwang probably was 
of 60 finger-breadths, because there were 10 fingers in the 
foot-measure of each pilgrim. Its value was 52-3512 English 
Inches. 

I have come to the conclusion that Fa-hian made use of 
the old yojana in stating distances. This is not an easy 
matter to prove, but I will now attempt to solve the problem. 

To arrive at an estimate of the value of the yojana of 
Fa-hian I shall examine the statementa of the Chinese 
pilgrims relating to the distance from the city of Sravasti 
to the city of Kapilavastu. 

In the Life and Records of Yuan Chwang the distance to 
Kapilavastu is reckoned from the town in which Kasyapa 
Buddha was born, which wns situated to the north-west or 
west of Sravasti. Fa-hian calls this town Towai, and reckons 
the distance to Kapilayastu city from the city of Sravasti 
and not from Towai. 
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In the Records the distance of Towai from Sravasti is 
given as 16 li or so,”1 and in the Life as “sixty li or 
so,” * while Fa-hian makes the distance “50 li.” 

All these statements differ. The 16 li may be an error 
for 60 li, but on the other hand we have seen that a Buddhist 
yojana was divided into 16 li, and it is not improbable that 
Yuan Chwang had originally in his notes the statement that 
Towai was distant from Sravasti city about “16 li, or one 
old yojana,” and that by an oversight the distance of 16 li 
was not changed into the figures representing the distance 
im i of the measure of common reckoning. 

If this be the correct meaning of “16 li or so,” this 
distance actually corresponds to 534 li in common reckoning, 
the 16 li equalling one old yojana. 

I believe, therefore, that the distance of 60 li or so given 
in the Life is the correct distance in round numbers, 

Assuming that Fa-hian’s 60 li is a record in the old 
measure, this distance would be equal to 66°6 li in common 
reckoning, the measure which was adopted by Yuan Chwang. 

T will now discuss the other distances given by Yuan 
Chwang and his biographer. 

In the Life* we are informed that “From this [that is, 
from Towai] going south-east about 800 fi we come to the 
kingdom of Kapilavastu.” 

It is tolerably certain that we have in this record another 
error similar to the one in the Life already pointed out by 
meé in this paper in connection with the distances between 
the capitals of Piloshanna and Kapitha, namely, that instead 
of Kingdom we should read copital, because in the Records 
the distance from Towai to the kingdom of Kapilavastu is 
given as 500 li or so,”> 

I should, therefore, infer that the distances from Towai 
to Kapilavastu city were as follows, in the measure of 
common reckoning, according to Yuan Chwang:— 


Bok 
: Beal, i, p. xlvili. 

* Beal: Life, p. O4. 

® eal, ii, p. 13- 
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(1) From Towai to Sravasti city 60 li or so. 

(2) From Sravasti city to the border of the Kapila 

kingdom 500 li or so. 

(3) From the Kapila border to Kapilavastu city 240 

li or so. 

Tt will be noticed that I accept as correct the observation 
of the Life that the distance from Towai to Kapilavastu 
city was 800 li, after correcting kingdom to city. Both 
Mr. Vincent Smith! and General Cunningham,’ in discussing 
the distance between the cities Sravasti and Kapilavastu, 
have ignored the 800 li statement. 

Seeing that Towai was 60 li from Sravasti, the distance 
between the cities Sravasti and Kapilavastu, according to 
the Life, amounts to 800 li less 60 li, or 740 li, in the 
measure of common reckoning, that is, 18°45 -yojanas. 
Converting this distance into the old measure, 18°5 yojanas 
are equal to 13875 yojanas. If we deduct 1-875 yojanas 
from this we get 12 yojanas for the distance Fa-hian gives 
between Sravasti and Napika, and the balance, 1-875 yojanas, 
as the equivalent in old reckoning for the distance from 
Napika to Kapilavastu, if the old yojana and the yojana of 
Fa-hian are one and the same measure. 

The distance between the two capitals, 740 li, at 5-288 
miles to the common yojana, was 97-828 English miles. 
It is impossible, therefore, that Sahet Mahet can be Sravasti, 
ag it agrees neither in distance nor bearing from Kapilavastu, 
the position of which is known from recent discoveries. 

As the city of Sravasti is here ascertained to have been 
situated about 98 miles irom Kapilavastu, and as it is known 
to have lain on the Aciravati (Rapti) river,’ the bearing 
from Sravasti city to that of Kapilavastu must have been 
south-east, whereas Sahet Mahet is between 50 and 60 miles 
a little south of west from the Kapilavastu remains. 

Mr. Vincent Smith has devoted two of his admirable 
articles * to the identification of the position of Sravasti, 

t J.R.A.8., July, 1898, p. 626, 

T dnc, Geog. iat, DP. 414. 

* Oldenbere: Middis, p. 168, 

* J.ELALS., July, 1898, p. 627 ; January, 100, p. 1, 
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and has come to the conelusion, also, that the site of Sahet 
Mahet and of Sravyasti are not identical, as General 
Cunningham and other writers have believed. Notwith- 
standing thet I think that Mr. Smith has erred on two 
points, namely, in taking 500 li as the distance between 
the cities Sravasti and Kapilavastu, and im considering 
that ‘country’ and ‘capital’ are convertible terms; and 
although I cannot satisfy myself that the values he assigns 
to the yojanas adopted by the Chinese pilgrims are near the 
truth, either in this mstance or in the identification of other 
Buddhist sites published at different times by him, the result 
is that our independent evidence for the bearing from 
Sravasti city to Kapilavasta city is the same, and our 
distances are approximately so, too, he making the distance 
83 to 90 miles, or in a more recent publication! 90 to 100 
miles, and I 98 miles. I believe, however, that he has 
correctly located the approximate position of Sravasti city. 
Tt is incredible that King Prasenajita and his queen, when 
fugitives from the city of Sravasti, could have taken 7 days 
and 7 nights, and a messenger 3 days,? to cover the distance 
from Sahet Mahet to Kapilavastu city. 

“Leaving the city of Sravasti and going 12 yojanas to 
the south-east,” * Fa-hian arrived at a town called Napika, 
or Napeikea, where Krakucanda Buddha was born. Going 
“north” from Napika “less than one yojana,” he arrived 
at the town which was the birthplace of Kanakamuni 
Buddha, from which Kapilavastu city lay “less than 
& yojans ” eastward. 

Yuan Chwang places the town of Krakucanda to the south? 
of Kapilavastu 50 li, and the town of Kanakamuni 30 li to 
the north-east of the town (Napika) of Krakucanda. His 
bearing for the town of Kanakamuni would take it to the 
south-east of Kapilavastu. 


J.R.A.5., 1888, p. 37. 
4 Beal, i, chap. xxi, p. xviii. 
© Beal, i, chips. wel, xxii, p. shiz. 
* Beal, i, pp. 18, 19. 


; stutiguities in the Tarai, Nepdl, Pref. Note, p. 7. 
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‘The statements of the two travellers regarding the position 
of the town of Kanskamuni from Kapilavastu are thus 
utterly at variance with each other. 

It is supposed that there is some confusion ' in the texts 
of the pilgrims regarding the bearing of Nepika and the 
town of Kanakamuni from Kapilavastu. 

Tt is very improbable that a traveller making the direct 
journey from the city of Sravasti to the capital of Kapila- 
vasto, as Fa-hian apparently did, had first to go to a point 
south-east from Kapilavastu before he could reach the city, 
es Yuan Chwaneg’s statement respecting the position of the 
town of Kanakamuni requires. This reasoning seems to 
be confirmed by Fa-hian, who describes the bearing from 
Kanakamum to Kapilavastu to be “eastward,” and it is still 
further strengthened by a comparison of the bearings given 
by each pilgrim, after leaving Napika, if these are considered 
independently of the towns in connection with which they 
are stated. Fa-hian’s “eastward” from Kanakamuni to 
Kapilavastu agrees with Yuan Chwang’s “ north-east ” from 
Napika to Kanakamuni, and Fa-hian's “north” irom Napika 
to Kanakamuni agrees with Yuan Chwang's “south” from 
Kapilavastu to Napika. 

Yuan Chwang makes Napika the further of the two towns 
from Kapilavastu. As one town lay in a northerly direction 
from the other, it follows that Kanakamuni lay “ north” 
of Napika, thus leaving the last bearing from Kanakamuni 
“eastward” according to Fa-hian, and “north-east” according 
to Yuan Chwang. 

I conclude from the argument that both Napika and 
Kanakamuni lay to the western side of Kapilavastu, and 
had to be passed through before reaching Kapilavastu, 
and that Fa-hian’s bearings are correct if we read “ north- 
east’ for “eastward ” in his account. 

Yuan Chwang makes the distance from Napika to the 
city of Kanakamuni 40 li, and that from Kapilavastu to 

' Ane. Geog. India, p. 414. 


* The true bearing will probably prove to be north and some way to the east: 
but compare Laidlay’s translation, A soit in Arch. Surv. Reports, xii, mf 178. | 
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Napika 50 li. We should, perhaps, understand that 50 h 
is the reckoning from Kanakamuni to Kapilavastu. This 
seems to be corroborated by his statement that “to the 
north-cast of the city 40 ii is a stiipa,”! where a ploughing 
festival had been held. This statement immediately follows 
references to Kanakamuni’s town, and the distance, 40 hy, 
apparently is taken from that city. 

Fa-hian says the ploughing festival took place to the 
north-east of Kapilavastu, at a few li from that city. 

Whether the distances of 50 li and 50 hi are correct can 
be considered doubtful for another reason. The sum of 
Yuan Chwang’s two distances, from Kapilavastu to Napika 
and from the latter to Kanakamuni, is 80 li, or two yojanas, 
a distance which almost coincides with the words of Fa-hian, 
that the whole journey was /ess than two yojanas. Fa-hian’s 
duplication of the words “less than a (one) yojana” would 
seem to indicate that the distances between the three cities 
were nearly equal, and that each was almost a full yojana from 
the other. It is possible, therefore, that Yuan Chwang’s 
30 li should be the same as the other distance, 60 li. In 
this case the distance from Napika to Kapilavastu would be 
100 li in common reckoning. 

‘We are now in a position to compare the statements of 
distance of the two pilgrims stage by stage. 

For this purpose I think it is allowable to tuke the 
distance from Sravasti to Towai as equal to 60 li, as it is 
the number midway between the two other possible distances 
which I have given. It is the distance recorded in the Lije. 

Ii we deduct 60 li from 800 h for the distance from 
Towai to Sravasti, and 80 li for that from Napika to 
Kapilavastu, all of which are given in the Life and Records 
of Yoan Chwang, we get 660 li in common reckoning as 
the distance from Srivasti to Nepika, against Fa-hian’s 
12 yojanas, or 480 i. Assuming that the li of Fa-hian is 
one-third more valuable than that of Yuan Chwang, then 
the 480 li, or 12 yojanas, of Fa-hian, would be equal to 
640 li in common reckoning, or 20 li short of what Yuam 


1 Beal, i, p. 19. 
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Chwang makes the distance. The 20 li in excess given by 
Yuan Chwang from Sravasti to Napika may possibly be 
accounted for, as we have seen, by supposing that his 
distance from Napika to Kanakamuni is understated exactly 
this number of hi. 

Yuan Chwang is generally more careful in his statements 
of direction and distance than Fa-hian, It is therefore 
possible that his reckoning, 50 h and 30 li, is correct, 
although his bearing to Kanakamuni from Kapilavastu is 
wrong. On the assumption that 50 li and 30 li are accurate, 
it is possible to reconcile the distances from Towai to 
Kapilavastu given by each pilgrim. I have shown that 
1-875 yojanas ofd reckoning is the probable distance from 
Napika to Kapilavastu according to Fa-hian. The distance 
1°875 yojanas is equal to 75 li, which, when converted into 
common reckoning, is equal to100 li. If Yuan Chwang's 
50 li and 30 li be also considered records in the old measure, 
the 80 li would equal 106-6 li in common reckoning. The 
difference of 6-6 li was what we found to be the excess 
statement (50 hi Fa-hisn = 66°6 lt common reckoning) 
between the recorded distances of the two pilgrims from 
Sravasti to Towai, Fa-hian making the distance 50 li and 
Yuan Chwang 60 li. 

The value of the distances considered is seen at a glance 
in this table :— 


Fa-n1ax. Yuas Cewaxo. 


Old li |. li 
Yojana, | (o.n.)." |) (c.n.).! 


Towai to S'rivasti ae + | '60 
Bravest to Napikn.........., 12 454) 640-0 we 63°42] 
Napika to Kapilavasin ......) 1875 7 Loo-d LOG 


a ti 


500-0 
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* on. sold reckoning: c_u.—common reckoning. 
* 6234 li= 800 — 60 — 106-6. 
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It may be objected to my explanation of the distances 
that there is no authority for believing that Yuan Chwang 
occasionally departed from his usual custom of stating these 
in the measure of common reckoning. I think, however, that 
there may be, Both he and Fa-hian record 30 li south-east 
from Kapilavastu as the distance to the site of the * arrow- 
well.’ If Fa-hian’s yojana is greater than that of Yuan 
Chwang, a fact which, I believe, is universally allowed, and 
each divides the yojana by 40 for the li, Yuan Chwang must 
here have recorded the distance in Fa-hian’s measure and 
not in that of common reckoning. The distance of 40 h to 
the arrow-well, I submit, tends to confirm the opinion I have 
set forth in the table that Yuan Chwang's distances round 
about Kapilavastu may be stated in the old measure, that 
is, that the 30 li and 50 li are in old reckoning. 

If this be so, Yuan Chwang has recorded the distance from 
Napika to Kapilavastu as being 2 o/d yojanas, whereas 
Fa-hian makes the same distance /ess than two old yojanas, 
that is, about 1°875 old yojanas. According to Fa-hian, the 
distance between these two towns has been overstated by 
Yuan Chwang to the extent of 6°6 li in common reckoning, 
which, if added to the 633-4 li, the distance from Sravasti 
to Napika, makes the record of each pilgrim, for that part 
of the journey, exactly the same. 

Reviewing the discussion of the figures representing the 
distances given by Fa-hian and Yuan Chwang from Towai 
to the city of Kapilayastu, it is pretty certain that— 


(1) Towai was 60 li in common reckoning from Sravasti 
city. 

(2) Sravasti city to Napika was 640 li in common 
reckoning. 

(3) Yusn Chwang’s numbers 50 li and 30 hi, equal to 
2 yojanas, are both approximately correct for the 
distance from Napika to Kapilavastu city, but are, 
if correct, records in the ofd measure, and are 
respectively equal to 66°6 li and 40 li in common 
reckoning. The sum of the two distances, 80 li, or 
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106°6 li in common reckoning, is almost certainly 
overstated to the extent of 66 li in common 
reckoning, in consideration of the statement of 
Fa-bian that the distance was /ess than two 
yojanas. 

(4) It is more probable that the distance from Napika to 
Kanakamuni was 5( li in common reckoning, and 
that the distance from Kanakamuni to Kapilavasta 
was also 50 li of the same measure; and that the 
difference of 6-6 li in common reckoning, in the 
total distance from Towni to Kapilavastn, is to be 
accounted for by Fa-hian making the distance that 
number of li further between the cities Towai and 
Sravasti. 


I believe that the 50 li of Fa-hian and the 60 li of 
Yuan Chwang from Sravasti to Towai are the nearest whole 
numbers in multiples of 10. When search has been made 
it will probably be found that the full distance to Towai 
from Sravasti is somewhere about 63 or 64 li in common 
reckoning. This distance Yoon Chwang, on this supposition, 
has recorded as “60 li or so.” Three-fourths of 63 or 64 li 
would make the journey in the old measure 47-25 or 48 li. 
This Fa-hian has recorded as “50 li." 

After comparing the distances in the manner I have done, 
I consider I have proved that the yojana of Yuan Chwang 
was { of the value of the yojana adopted by Fa-hian, or, 
in other words, that Fa-hian employed the old measure 
mentioned by Yuan Chwang. 

As the yojana of each pilgrim was divisible into 40 li, it 
follows as a matter of course from the yojana of common 
reckoning having o value 2 of that of the old yojana, that 
the li of common reckoning was 2 of the value of the old li. 

Ti Yuan Chwang has recorded the distance of some places 
in the old measure an explanation would be difficult. Tt may 
be that when he travelled in India the sites of certain place 
about Kapilavastu and elsewhere, which had been famous in 
Buddhist history, were then matters of tradition only, the 
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structures having become obliterated, and that he stated 
their position and bearing from records to which he had 
access, or from local inquiry. 

I cannot recall any evidence to prove that in Fa-hian's 
narrative there are instances where distances are mentioned 
in the yojana of common reckoning, although it is possible 
that there are. 

The value of the pace now only remains to be ascertained. 

“Leaving the city [that is, Sravasti] by the south gate, 
and proceeding 1,200 paces on the road, on the west side 
of it is the place where the lord Sudatta built a eifdra.”* 

“To the south of the city [that is, Sriivasti] 5 or 6 h 
is the Jetavana. This is where Andthapindada (Ki-ku-to) 
(otherwise called) Sudatta,the chief minister of Prasénajita-raja, 
built for Buddha a eiAdra.” * 

Yuan Chwang seems to give the measurement from the 
city of Sravasti to the northern boundary-line of the 
Jetavana. Fa-hian'’s measurement is fo the rihdra of 
Sudatta, which he informs us was in the “middle” of the 
Jetavana enclosure. Their measurements are, therefore, not 
between the same points. 

Yuan Chwang’s li contained 9,600 finger-breadths (see 
Table), so that there are 48,000 fingers in 6 li, and 57,600 
in 6 of common reckoning. Supposing that Fa-hian and 
Yuan Chwang’s distances had represented measurements 
between precisely the same points, the numbers 45,000 and 
57,600, divided by 1,200 paces, would give 40 and 48 finger- 
breadths respectively for the length of a pace. 

Bearing in mind that the Old Chinese foot was of 8, 9, 
or 10 fingers, it would appear probable that at one time 
there was some fixed proportion between the length of the 
and foot, and that when the foot was of 6 fingers that 
the pace was of 48 fingers; when of 9 fingers, that the 
pace was of 34 fingers; and when of 10 fingers, that the pace 
wus of 60 fingers; that is, that the pace was 6 feet of the 


particular scale in use. 
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Jervis gives in minute detail a table of Old Chinese lineal 
measures, in which the foot is of 10 fingers and the pace 
actually is of 60 fingers." 

For the reasons advanced it seems likely that we should 
conclude that the pace of each pilgrim was of the same 
value, and that it contained 60 finger-breadths, because the 
foot-measure of both was of 10 fingers. 

Tt should, however, be noted that 60 finger-breadths 
divide without a remainder the number of fingers which 
constitute the li and yojana of common reckoning, but that 
in the case of the old yojana, dividmg by 60 gives 
a remainder. Its, therefore, probable that Yuan Chwang’s 
pace contained 60 fingers and Fa-hian’s 80 fingers, and that 
the pace, like the li and the yojana of the earlier pilgrim, 
was of one-third greater value than the corresponding 
measure of Yuan Chwang. 

Using 60 fingers as the value of the pace, Fa-hian's 
measurement to the “middle” of the Jetavana, from the 
south gute of the city, was exactly 73 li in common 
reckoning. If we take 5-5 li, the mean of Yuan Chwang’s 
figures, as the distance to the northern edge of the garden 
from Srivasti, we can easily calculate approximately the 
aren of the Jetavana. Its length was 4 li in common 
reckoning, as the Jetavana viidra was in the middle of it. 
Jts breadth was twice 60 or 70 paces.” Twice 70 paces 
equal 6,400 finger-breadths, or { li. The li is -1922 of an 
English mile (the yojana being valued at 5:°288 miles), 
that is 232-672 yards, of which = is 203588 yarda, the 
breadth of the garden, Four li equal -5288 of a mile, or 
930,648 English yards. The area was thus 930-648 yards 
in length by 200°588 yards in width. 

The breadth of the Jetavana is obtained from the position 
of the senghdrdma in which the pilgrims were informed that 
Baddha held the diseussion with the heretical schools, and 
where they also saw a “sitting figure” of Buddha, The 
sunghirama was 7() paces* north of the eastern gate of the 

\ Jervis, p. 324. 
* Beal, ti, p. 10; i, chap. xx, p. xlvii. 
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Jetayana enclosure, on the western side of the road which 
here formed the boundary of the garden. It was also “G0 
or 70” paces to the east of the Jetavana vihara, according to 
the later pilgrim. As the Jetavana vihara stood in the 
centre (“ middle") of the enclosure the breadth of the 
garden was twice 60 or 70 paces. 

Tf 80 fingers be taken as the value of the pace of Fa-hian, 
the distance to the Jetavana vihara would have been in 
common reckoning 10 li, from which, if we deduct 53 li for 
the distance from the city to the northern edge of the 
garden, we would get 4°5 li common reckoning for halt 
the longitudinal measurement. The breadth would remain 
Zof the common li. It is possible that 60 or 70 paces, for 
half the transverse measurement of the enclosure, is recorded 
in the old scale. If so the breadth of the Jetavana would 
have been 14 common li. 

The Jetavana is stated to have been ‘a thousand cubits in 
length and breadth.”' That would make the square area 
576 millions of finger-breadths, which in common reckoning 
would approximately be 45} li long by 14 hi broad, or 7 li 
long by § li broad. 


t Hardy, p. 224. 
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Arr. I1.—Prelininary Notice of the Tibetan Manuseripts in 
the Stein Collection. By L. D, Banner. 


Amone the treasures brought to light by Dr. Stem in his 
excavations in Chinese Turkestan and lodged by him last 
summer in the British Museum, not the least interesting 
was a collection of fragmentary Tibetan manuscripts. These 
were found in the ruins of a Buddhist shrine buried in 
site beyond the Endere stream, at the extreme eastern limit 
of the region explored, under Se iatanioen which have 
already been detailed in Dr. Stein’s “ Preliminary Report,” 
pp. 34456. Tt suffices here to say that the conditions under 
which the fragments were discovered were such as to make 
it practically impossible to date them later than the eighth 
century; and the evidence of a Chinese sgraffito in the same 
building has since proved this conclusion to be mght. Hence 
they came to us as the carliest known relics of Tibetan 
literuture. 

By far the greater part of the collection consists of u series 
of fragments of which it was plum at first sight that they 
belonged to one large potii. They are of very various sizes, 
in differing degrees of preservation, und they are written in 
an elegant professional hand hardly to be distinguished from 
modern scripts. A hasty inspection sufficed to show that 
they formed part of « treatise on Buddhist philosophy. I did 
not however give to them a closer study for some time, and 
then Professor Bendall in the course of a casual conversation 
suggested to me the possibility that they might belong to the 
Salistamba-Sitra. This conjecture I did not at once follow 
up; but almost immediately afterwards an mvestigation from 
a different starting-point proved to me that he was right in his 
surmise. About the same time Professor de la Vallée Poussin, 
who was engaged in preparing an edition of this very Siitra, 
made the same discovery from a study of the facsimiles 
published in Dr, Stem’s “ Preliminary Report,” plate xv. 
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Thus we have recovered whout one-half of what is probably 
the earliest Tibetan version of this short text, im a manuscript 
written not later than the latter half of the eighth century. 
The importance of this in all respects is great. Hitherto 
the text has been known from two sources only —the 
comparatively modern Tibetan version in the Kanjur, and 
the fragments of the omginal Sanskrit embedded im the 
Siksasamuccaya, Bodhicaryavatara-tiki, Midhyamika Vrtti, 
ete. Our manuseript, though fragmentary, 1s older and 
better than any of these sources, and supplies an invaluable 
criterion of criticism. In the main it strongly supports the 
version of the Kanjur, which indeed seems to be little more 
than a later revision of it, with occasional expansions and 
substitutions of glosses for earlier and more ambiguous terms. 
As an instance of the latter peculiarity 1 may mention the 
following. The Sanskrit has nesreranirmito; our MS. reads 
dbai pos ma sprudd; the Kanjur has the banal déan p‘yug 
ma byes, 

This brings us to another important consideration. Being 
the oldest known specimens of Tibetan writing, the Stein 
fragments in general, and particularly the carefully written 
manuscript of the Silistamba-Sittra, are of enormous im- 
portance for the knowledge of Tibetan paleography and 
orthoepy. Even if we confine ourselves to the Salistamba, 
we find a wealth of material for this study. 

The most novel and interesting feature in the spelling of 
the Salistamba is the presence of a final -d at the end of most 
of the roots which m the modern language terminate im -r, 
-/,or-n. The following instances may be quoted :— 


rkyend., *hreld. 
*k*ord. amyind. 
ryund, atsald, 
hageurd. "dain, 
[ b lrtenid. ond. 
"ond, rold. 
more. lene. 
aprudd, riand. 


'nield, 
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Tn these cases the spelling is fairly uniform ; but isolated 
instances occur where these roots are spelt in the modern 
fashion, viz., rkyen, begyur, rten, Srtan, taol, ‘brel, len, rian. 
This proves that the final -d was beginning to be dropped in 
conversation, and was only preserved by literary tradition. 
On the other hand, no trace of this dental appears m yin, 
iden, p‘yin, ril, ter, bral, yul, cen, than, mial, igin, p*yir, mon, 
hon, tion, idan, gzan, mfsan, ete. 

Another singular feature is the presence of y between m 
and the high vowels i and ¢. Thus we find myi, myin, mye, 
myed, dmyiga, but me tog. Yan is always written after vowels 
where the Kanjur has en; and the determinative pa after 
verbal roots is almost always changed to 4a after vowels and 
nasals, Some apparent irregularity is found in aspiration ; 
thus, on the one hand me fog, on the other byan eub (once) 
and nam ka (once). 

Occasionally, too, a short final -a is lengthened before 
a short pause to -d, though at the end of sentences the ending 
o is added, as in the modern language. So we find pd, bd, nd; 
and at the end of a ine even myi seems to occur. In one 
cuse, gad, the lengthening appears to be radical. On the 
other hand, words like mé‘a, which in the modern language 
are spelt with three letters (e.g. m+ k*4+-yowel) seem to vary 
in spelling; thus we find bke and mi'a spelt triliterally, and 
at the same time mk‘a in two cases without a final vowel. 

As regards palwography, it is worth notice that the 
character corresponding to the Sanskrit initial a has sometimes 
a small hook curling towards the right, which 1s attached to 
it at the top, on the right hand. Otherwise the script is 
simply the common modern Dhu-can, and has none of the 
peculiarities of the Wartu and Lancha characters which are 
supposed to have been brought from Kashmir and Ne 
‘spectively! in the seventh and eighth centuries. 

The remainder of the collection may be briefly dismissec 
1@ most important part is uw sheet containing two poems 
glorifying the Buddha and the Dharma. The rest consists 












t See J.A.S.B., 1899, vol. Inii, pt. 1, p. 6. 


of unimportant fragments of liturgical works, besides which 
there are a few votive inseriptions in photographs taken by 
Dr. Stein. 

The historical significance of these discoveries may be 
summed up in a few words. We have found an Indian 
Buddhistic culture, an art of pure Gandhara type, Indian in 
origin, but strongly influenced by Hellenism, in various 
stages, brought to Khotan from the north-western regions of 
India, In its last phase there suddenly appear the unmis- 
takeable marks of Tibetan aggression, thus confirming the 
stutements of the Chinese annals. Tibet at the end of the - 
eichth century is a growing power, and is now asserting itself 
in the older centres of Buddhist culture. But the traces 
of its presence speedily vanish, and the desert sand buries 
settlements and fields for ever. 

What is the secret of this sudden expansion of Tibetan 
power? Tradition assigns the first introduction of Buddhism 
and its culture to the second decade of the seventh century, 
im the vigorous reign of King Sron-btsan-seam-po, and 
suggests that the new doctrmes made little progress until the 
reign of that ruler’s sixth suceessor, K‘ri-sromi-lde-btsan, who 
invited Santiruksita, Pudmasambhave, and other Pandits to 
Tibet, It was probably in the reign of K‘ri-sron-lde-btsan, 
if not later, that the larger part of the Northern Canon, 
including the Salistamba-Sitra, was translated into Tibetan. 
If this be so, it is singular that a nation which accordme to 
tradition had been hitherto buried in barbarism should within 
a century and o hulf have accepted a new faith, assimilated 
its doctrines in the most scholastic form of Mahayaina,' and 
eoncurrently developed a culture and a political organisation 
which made it a formidable rival. to the older homes of 
civilisation on its north-western frontier. Probably tradition 
has exaggerated the facts; it may be that Buddhism was 
fairly well known in Tibet before the seventh century, andl 





© The work of Atia, who preached Mohiving in Tibet durimr the latter half 
of the cleventh century, ww appears in its true lieht. He was merely o reviver 
of the Mahayana that hnd been taught there three or four centuries earlier 
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-btsan-sgam-po was only its Constantine. A new page 
of history is opening before us. 


[At the request of the Editor I subjoin a note on the 
Salistambu-siitra mentioned in the foregoing article. During 
a recent visit of Professor Louis de la Vallée Poussin to 
England, we discovered from a joint examination of the 
Tibetan version of the siitra that practically the whole 
text could be pieced together from Sanskrit quotations and 
put in order from the Tibetan. This he will shortly publish, 
together with the results of an examination of the several 
Chinese versions quite recently made by his brother, 
Monsieur Henri de Ila Vallée Poussm. One leaf, which 
I have recognized as coming from the Salistamba, wus 
recently found by me in Nepal, and is now at the Cambridge 
University Library. 

As Professor Poussin’s identification resulted from the 
publication of facsimile No. 2 on pl. xvi of Dr. Stein's 
“Preliminary Report,’’ I may here mention that No. | on the 
sume plate must form part of a siitra or short tract on a still 
more celebrated doctrine of Buddhism, the “noble eight-fold 
way. The Tibetan orginal of Feer’s Dharmacakra-sitra 
(“Fragments .... du Kandjour,” A.M.G., V. 113) will be, 
I take it, analogous, but not identical. 

Similar identifications will doubtless be made from the 
Sanskrit passages in the Stein Collection. 

The excellent results that have attended the publication of 
these two Tibetan passages makes one regret the more that 
facsimiles of the extracts from Indian books are not likewise 
circulated amongst students, especially of the Mahiyana.' 


C. Brenna. |} 


| Additional Note. 


With reference to the note of Professor Bendall, it should 
be explained that the manuscript material in Indian Brahmi 


' The Sanskrit documents from this collection recently at British Museum 
Could only be comsulted after a promise not to make known their comtamts, 


7.E.a.8. 1009, a 
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characters found by Dr. Stein in his excavations on the sites 
of Dandin-Uiliq and Endere (see “ Prelimimary Report,” 
pp. 37 if, 5547), which are still property of the Indian 
Government, and of which specimens have been reproduced 
in plates v and xv of the “ Prelimmary Report,” have under 
an arrangement previously approved by Government been 
entrusted to Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle for detailed examination 
and publication in connection with Dr. Stem’s “ Full Report” 
now in course of preparation. 
L. D. B. 
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Anr. IV.—A new MS, of the Akbarnima, By H. Bevertce, 


I am indebted to Saiyid ‘Ali Bilgrami Shamsu’l-Ulama 
for a perusal of this MS. It was purchased by him in 
Haidurabad. 

The MS. is truly remarkable, for it is a brouilion, or rough 
draught, of the first volume of the Akbarnama, It originally 
wanted many passages which occur in the Bib. Ind. and 
Lucknow editions, but most, if not all of them, have been 
supplied by two or more collators, They seem to have gone 
carefully through the MS, and compared it with some MS. of 
the finished work, and they have made numerous additions 


and omissions so as to bring it into accord with the latter. 


Where the additions are of some length they are inserted in 
the margin, and when they consist of only a word or two 
they are interlined. Some of the additions are verse, and 
this may remind us of Abul Fazl’s statement in the “Ain 
(Jarrett, ii, p. 415) that he inserted verses on the fitth 
revision. Perhaps only in two instances, viz., at p. 242, 
corresponding to p. 246 Bib. Ind. ed., which is the chapter 
describmg Akbar’s cireumcision, and at p. 346 = Bib, Ind. 
449, has a verse originally omitted been inserted in the body 
of the text, in a blank space left for the purpose. All the 
other missing verses are, I think, inserted in the margin. 
There are still many blanks in the MS., but when we 
compare those places with the printed text we find that 
most of them, at any rate, do not represent an omission 
which has been afterwards supplied in the finished work. 
The words run on in the MS. exactly in the same order as in 
the Bib. Ind. edition. Most of those blanks are from one to 
two lines in breadth, and ieee they are only the copyist's 
way of indicating the beginning of anew paragraph. Or 
they may have been intended to be filled up by rubrics, or 
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have been left for the insertion of verses, which, however, 
have never been supplied, either in the MS. under con- 
sideration or in the MSS. on which the printed editions were 
founded. Most of the blanks, then, are delusive. 

The really interesting and valuable thing m the MS, is 
not the blanks and the marginal additions, but the existence 
in the body of the text of passages which do not occur m the 
printed editions. Apparently Abul Faz! omitted them when 
he made one or other of his revisions. These passages are 
considerable in number, and one or two are of great length 
and importance. The collator has scored them out, in order 
to make his MS. tally with the more finished recensions, but 
fortunately he has only drawn lines across them, and has not 
obliterated them. The longest passage so scored through is 
the Fathnama or Bulletin of Victory, drawn up by Shaikh 
Zain after Babar’s victory over Rana Sanga. It is styled 
Firman of Zahiru'd-din Mahommad Babar Gadshah Ghazi, 
and occupies pp. 109-116 of the MS. It is preceded by 
a Matenhont—ales scored out—to the elfect that the bulletin 
which was sent to various countrics has been reproduced 
verbatim in order that the memory of the great victory may 
be preserved, and that men may be stimulated to return thanks 
to God for His goodness. This bulletin is omitted im the 
Akbarniima os we have it, but it occurs in Babar’s Memoirs, 
which it was doubtless taken by Abul Fazgl. I have 
compared part of the copy in the MS. before me with that in 
Timinsky's edition (Kasan, 1857) of the Turki Babarnama 
(the bulletin isin Persian), which begins at p. 410, eight lines 
from foot, and have found thatthe two substuntially upree, 
though there are some verbal differences. 

But although this is the longest omitted passage, it is by 
no means the most important. Indeed, it is probably of no 
vulue except as being an early copy of the original. I now 
proceed to notice the more interesting or important of the 
scored-out passages, seriatfim. 

1. At p. 10, eight lines from foot, a passayre is scored out 
which gives the date of Akbar’s first order for the writing of 
the Akbarnima, viz., 22 Isfandarmaz of the 3rd year. 
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Again, at p. 11, line two from top, a passage is scored out 
which gives the date of Akbar's second order, viz., 26 Ardi- 
bihisht of the 44th year. Now it is a curious circumstance 
that though these two important dates are not found in the 
printed editions, or m most of the MSS. which I have 
examined, they occur in the Royal Asiatic Society’s MS. 
No. 117, as I have pointed out in a note at p. 33 of my 
translation of the Akbarniama. Their occurrence in the 
browilion shows that the dates are authentic, though Abul 
Fazl, for some reason or other, afterwards omitted them. 

2. The next erased passage calling for attention occurs 
at the bottom of p. 74 and top of p. 76. It occurs there in 
the biographical sketch of Taimur, and contains an estimate 
of the number of generations during which the Turks lived 
m Irganagiin. It is to the effect that, though there is no 
record on the point, the Turks probably lived there for twenty- 
five generations, ic. during the times of twenty-five rulers. 
The corresponding passage of the Bib, Ind., viz. that giving 
the sketch of Taimur’s life, is pp. 77-78, but the scored-out 
passage does not occur. It ought to come in there at p. 78, 
six lines from top, and does not, But a very similar passage 
occurs earlier in the Bib. Ind. ed., viz. at p. 63, thirteen 
lines from the foot. Indeed, it is the same passace less 
one or two clauses. It gives the same calculation about the 
probable number of generations, or rulers, and it is evident 
that when Abul Fazl revised his draught, he struck out 
the passage from his notice of Taimur and transferred it 
to the account of Taimur’s ancestor, Qayan. In doing so he 
omitted, accidentally perhaps, some words which would have 
made the principle of the calculation clear. At p. 63 
Bib, Ind., he merely says that as there were 28 rulers in the 
4,000 years before Irganaqiin, and there have been 25 in the 
1,000 years after it (Le. up to Akbar’s time), it is estimated 
that there were 25 rulers during the 2,000 years in 
Irganagiin! The reasoning is not obvious, and I have 
remarked on this in note 2 to my translation, p. 175, But 
the original entry as given at p. 76, top line of the Bilgrami 
AMES., contains a few words which explain the basis of the 
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calculation, if they do not justify it. The words are, “as 
the length of life differs in different cycles.” 

4. At p. 161—160 Bib. Ind. some words explanatory 
of dahingir Quli's fate in Bengal occur, which are wanting 
in the Bib. Ind. edition. They have been scored out. 

4. At pp. 185-186 a long passage has been scored out 
which contains an anecdote about Bairam Khan's ancestor 
Mir ‘Ali Shakr. It tells how Jahan Shah would only give 
the government of Kurdistan to a man who could drain 
a large goblet of wine. Mir ‘Ali Shakr felt tempted to 
accept the task, but his religious seruples got the better of 
him, and he declined. However, his mother persuaded him 
to drink, and he successfully did so and got his government 
in consequence. This anecdote and also the rest of ‘Ali 
Shakr’s biography is not in the Bib. Ind. edition. I may here 
observe that just before this anecdote there occurs (as also in 
the Bib. Ind. ed.) the extraordinary statement thet Bairim 
Khan fled to the country (iiiityat) of Hardwar from Surat, 
before he rejoined Humayin. It is written Hardwar also in 
the érowiflon, but surely it is a mistake for Mariwar (Marwar)- 
The corresponding passage in the Bib. Ind., and where the 
story about Mir ‘Ali Shakr should come im, is p. 186, 1. 13 
from top. 

5. At p. 195,110, o very interesting passage has been 
scored out which describes how Qutb Khan, the vakil of Sher 
Shah (or Sher Khan as Abul Fal calls him), was so disgusted 
with his master's breach of faith towards Rajah Puran Mal 
that he lett his service and turned hermit. The passage does 
not occur in the Bib. Ind. ed., p. 196, but a footnote there 
says that it occurs in two MSS. It is certainly one that we 
should not like to lose, and its occurrence in the browi/lon 
supports the truth of the story. Why Abul Fazl afterwards 
omitted this interesting trait I cannot imagine. 

6. .A passage eleven lines long, describing an early attempt 
of Haidar Mirza on Kashmir, has been scored out, Tl. 196. 
Tt occurs at p. 170 of the Bib. Ind. edition. Apparently Abul 
Fazl had at first mserted it in his biographical notice of 
Haidar Mirza, which, indeed, was the proper place for it, and 
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had afterwards transferred it to an earlier chapter. Following 
his principle of bringing the MS. into accord with the finished 
form of the Akbarnama, the collator has inserted the passage 
in the margin of p. 170 of the Bilgrami MS. 

7, The famous letter of Tahmasp about the entertaining 
of Humayin occurs in the MS. p. 205, and probably agrees 
for the most part with the Bib. Ind. But I noticed one 
characteristic omission. ‘Tahmisp includes among Humi- 
yiin’s titles that of his being ‘ Master of the Divs and 
Peris.”' This phrase occurs also in Bayazid Biyat’s copy of 
the letter, and is undoubtedly genuine, for it is required 
to jingle with the preceding clause; but Abul Fazl probably 
thought the title undignified, and so has omitted it. 

S. At p. 225 a passage about Kamran making over Akbar 
to his chief wife, Khinam, and stating that this lady was the 
mother of Shah Rukh, has been omitted. Probably this was 
omitted in the revision lest it should give rise to the idea that 
Kamran was the father of Shah Rukh. His wife Khanam, 
ulso called Mahtarima, married again after Kamran’s departure 
to Mecea and death there: and it was by Ibrahim Mirza, the 
aon of Sulaiman Shah of Badakhshin, that she became the 
mother of Shah Rukh (afterwards a son-in-law of Akbar). 
The scored-out passage is not in the Bib. Ind. 

9. p. 254. A long passage scored out; it is not clear why, 
for it occurs in the corresponding place of the Bib. Ind., 
p- 205. The collator has copied it out in the margin of 
p. 290), to which it does not seem to belong. 

10. p, 274, top line. Some Arabic words used by 
Mir ‘Arab scored out. They are not in the Bib. Ind. 

ll. pp. 277-280, A long and important letter from 
Humayin to Haidar Mirza, describing his victory over 
Kamran and their subsequent reconciliation, is scored out. 
This letter is not in the Bib. Ind. (ef. p. 284). Page 280 
of the Bilprami MS. also gives some verses addressed by 
Humayiin to Bairam. These are not in the Bib. Ind., but 
I think they are given by Ferishta, 


* p. 205, seven lines from foot, Sabib-i-deo w pari, rhyming with the previous 
clause, HidsAgh~i-molk w af ijnad ‘adf-qustart. iiss, P 
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[2. p. 270. A passage about Beg Mirak, and which is not 
m the Bib. Ind., is scored out. 

1d. A blank of three lmes breadth, but nothing omitted. 
The MS, here agrees with the Bib. Ind. 

l4. p. 409. A passage about the accidental death of 
Abdo’l-Wahab, just after the death of Hindal, is scored 
out. The passage is not in the Bib. Ind. (ef. p. 314), but 
the circumstance is mentioned by another historian (either 
Nigamu’d-din or Badatini). 

15. p. 319. An ode addressed by Kamran to Humayiin, 
when he was delivered up by Sultan Adam, is scored through. 
The verses are not given in the Bib. Ind., and, so far as 
I know, this interesting passage is to be found only in the 
Filgrami MS. 

I6. pp. 327-331, A long and important letter from 
Humayun to‘Abdu'r-Rashid of Kashzhar is scored out. Thia 
letter is not in the Bib. Ind. 

l7. p.dd5. A large blank, but nothing omitted. C#. Bib. 
Ind., p. 336. 

18. pp. 352-359. A long and interesting letter from 
Humayiin to Abu’l-M‘aali is scored out. This letter is not in 
the Bib. Ind., and I do not know where else it is to be found. 
Humayin calls Abu'l-M‘sali his son (farzand), and speaks of 
him as descended from Mu‘izzu’d-din Shah. He speaks of 
Akbar as the Mirza. The letter is one of advice and 
remonstrance on account of Abu'l-M‘aali’s not co-operating 
with Akbar and Bairam Khan. In the prouwillon Abul Fazl 
speaks of inserting it verbatim as a model letter. Perhaps 
Akhar made him strike it out when the Akbarnama was read 
to him. 

19. p. 362. <A letter said to have been written by Humiyiin 
to Akbar after his accident, and describing his fall, ete. 
This letter is not in the Bib. Ind., but is, I believe, to be 
found in the Mirat-al-‘Aalm. It was conveyed to Akbar by 
Navir Shaikh Cali. It is also stated that when Nazir Shaikh 
Cili came to Humayiin to take leave before setting out with 
the letter for the Panjab he asked if there was any verbal 
message. (It is well known to be an Oriental custom to send 
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really important communications, not in a postscript, but by 
word of mouth.) MZumiyiin replied by two Turki words, 
given in the MS. p. 562, four lines from foot, of which the 
purport is said to be, “Go seem tell what you have seen,” 
or literally, “ Having seen, go." Whether Humayiin was able 
to write or dictate this letter may be doubted, but in all 
probability the letter was really written ond sent to Bairam 
and Akbar just after the accident. It is therefore an early 
and important record. The letter and the few explanatory 
words which follow it in the browillon may be said to clear up 
all doubts about the dates of Humayiin’s accident and death, 
about which Blochmann and others have made notes. It 
is clearly stated that the fall occurred on Friday the 11th of 
the month (Rabi'al-awwal), and that Humayiin died on 
the following Sunday, the 14thidem. It will be remembered 
that Abul Fazl does not sive the day of the month in the 
Akbarnima (cf. Bib. Tad p. 365), He only says that the 
fall occurred on a Friday. Perhaps the reason why he was 
not more definite was because he knew that the date was 
given in the original document, viz., the letter sent by Nazir 
Shaikh Cali. When he struck out this document he may 
have overlooked the fact that it was the ouly place which 
gave the date. 


Conelusron. 


To sum up: the MS. is, so far as I know, unique, and 
shows us the original condition of the Akbarnama, It 
contams four important letters which do not occur m the 
printed editions of the Akbarniima, and two, if not three, of 
which do not seem to oceur anywhere elae, Le. not in 
collections of Persian Saniaics or in other histories. The four 
letters are : 


(1) One to Haidar Mirza, author of the Tarikh Rashidi. 
(2) One to ‘Abdu’ s-Rashid, the ruler of Kashghar. 

(3) One to Aln’l-Maali. 
(4) One to Akbar, deseribing Humayiin's accident. 
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The MS. is a folio, about 10 inches by 6, and contains 
868 pages of 21 lines cach. The writing is Nast‘aliq, and 
very clear and regular. I do not know who the collators or 
copyists were. Saiyid ‘Ali Bilgrami is inclined to think that 
some of the alterations, e.g. the verses, were made by Abul 
Fazl himself. This may be so. The MS. is certainly an old 
one, and may belong to Abul Fagl’s time. It has the words 
Tawarikh Taimuri written inside of the boards, a title which 
is also borne by the magnificent MS. m the Khuda Bakhsh 
Library at Patna. There is the date Shawwal, 1069 a.n. 
(1659 4.p.) on a blank leaf at the begmning. The ink and 
writing of this date resemble that of some of the corrections, 
but it may only be the date of ownership. 

The MS. ends with the death of Humaytin. It does not 
contain the chapter about his inventions.' 

} Tn the account of the second half of the seventeenth year, BM. MS, 
Add. 27,247 differs considerubly from all the other MSS. thot I hove seen, as 
well es from the Bib. Ind. ed. Tt looks hike a feoeiffen of the second volume. 
Tt wives o fuller account of the incident of the Portuguese ambassadors visiting 
Akbar at Surat than that given in the Bib, Ind. ed., which is translated in 
Elliot, vi, 42, and gives on obstruct of their addresa, und also deseribes them. 1s 
obinining leave to inspeet the fort niter it was taken. It also, on p. 2444, tells 
a wtory shout Akbar, When travelling ty cart from Surat to Ahmadabad, inant 


ina singing aud drinking party with Baz Bahadur and others, ond his 
sed noctis Kiting Shanty 1 an becuse he refused to aing. 
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Arr. V.— The Marirdnil Dynasty at Mayyafirigin in the 
Teath and Eleventh Centuries ap. By H. F. Ameproz. 


Tre following narrative is derived from a MS. of the History 
of Mayyafariqin by Tbn al-Azraq al-Farigi, B.M. Or. 5,803, 
of which I have already given some account; see J.R.AS., 
1902, p. 785. 

The history of the dynasty opens, at fol, 12la, with the 
aecount of Bad the Kurd—Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husain b. 
Diistak al-Harbukhti'—a native of the Bahasma hills near 
Hizan. So long as ‘Adud al-Daula lived he prudently kept 
to the mountains (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 25), but in 374, after 
jus death, he seized Mayyatfarigin and held it with the rest 
of Diyir Bakr against the generals of Samsim al-Daula the 
Buwaihid, and against the sons of Nasir al-Daula the 
Hamdanid.* But the latter, with the Ogailids, were too 
strong for him at Mosul, and it waa in an attempt against 
that city that he met his death in battle near Tur ‘Abdin, 
in $80 (fol. 122a). Bad had a sister married to Marwan b. 
Lakak al-Harbukhti, a native of Kurmas, a populous village 
between Qal‘at Is‘ird and al-Ma‘dan, where he owned a mill. 


' Ton al-Athir writes the name Bidh, and suggests, on the authority of 
a Kurdish mformant, that his name wie Abu Shuja*, and that Abu ‘Abd Allah 
al-Husiin was hia brother (vol, ix, 26), A brother, Abu'l-Fawaria al-Husain, 
is mentioned by [bn yee, app hed by Bad in 374 Governor of Mayya- 
fariqin (fol. 1212). He predeceused Bid, being killed in battle against the trope 
of Haha al-Daula, the Buwaihid, near Nasibin fol. 1220). The name Harbukhti 
occurs aguin on fol. 1224. There co uo Kurdish tribe called Bukhti in Diyar 
> Seo “Chéref Nimeh,”” F, B. Charmoy, St. Petersburg, 1868, vol. i, 
Bh. 1, Ep. Bs ee 61 SLRs. ti}. 

* Evi Bad"s success is afforded by a letter written in the name of 
Samsimm al-Daala i in $75 acu. to the Chief Hajib at Nasibm enjoining him to 
assist in withstanding Bad, and alee to forward to the capital 


SI ob Je Shall Ces 
presumably the document defining his rights aml linbilitias, ‘The letter is one of 
hutch contained in the MS. Paris, 3, ) whi tw be from 

the pen of Thrathim al- Sabi. But st this date [brahim 
thoush he lived until 384 a.m. 





oe 
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They had four sons, of whom three are named, viz., Abu 
“Ali al-Hasan, Said, and Ahmad. (The fourth was named 
Kaka, fols. 1576 and 156a@ in Or. 6,310, the eurlier 
version of the history, at fol. 91a, written ‘““Kuk.”) The 
eldest of them, Abu ‘Ali, who was present at Bad's death, 
after putting to flight the Hamdanid force, retired to Husn 
Kayfa; hastened thence with his uncle's widow (a Dailamite 
whom he afterwards married) to Mayyafariqin, which he 
seized, together with the strong places around; and so 
established himself as the first of the Marwanid dynasty 
in Diyar Bakr.! 

The course of the dynasty was short, even according to 
Eastern standurd; it lasted just under a century. Of its 
five sovereigns, Abu “Ali was followed by his brothers Sa‘id 
and Ahmad, whose reign of over fifty years—402 to 453 
A.1.—tormed its culminating point, and was followed by 
the reigns of his son and grandson. The latter, after being 
ousted by Ibn Jahir in 479, regained power for a short 
period in 486, during the uncertainty in the succession to 
the Saljuq throne which followed on the death of Malik 
Shah (fol. 1514), and this, on Tbn al-Azraq’s calculation, 
sufficed to complete the hundred years (fol. 1542), 


Afb ‘Ali al-Hasen 6b. Merwin, 380-386 acu. 


The Amir Abu ‘Ali began his reign by successfully 
resisting u Greek attack on Akhlat, Manazjird, Arjish, and 
Barkari in 482 a4. THis authority, which had the support 
of his brothers, was undisputed, and he had an able governor 
at Mayyatariqin, the Chamberlain Mamma. Nevertheless he 
felt himself insecure, for, os he told Mamma, the people, and 
especially the lighter sort, were wholly in favour of the 
Hamdanids.* The Clothes Market, he said, was u centre 


1 Bad's dominions extended also into Diyiir Rahi‘a, os he held Nasibin, Joxiraé 
iba Ahmar, ind, liter, Tar ‘Abdin (fols. 121e—). 
> The historiun says that the rulers of ye beg were in general honevale 
mga the Hamdanid Suif ol-Daulu, Chaily the Dailonite: under ‘Adusl ale 
and his successors were erus!, uni this was the ease of ther b 
eed by the inhabitants in the time of Sumsim nl-Deula (fol. 1205), 
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of mischief; no one might enter it mounted, and when one 
of his relatives did so it led to a collision with the people. 
Moreover, if a soldier or Kurd were insolent, he was beaten 
well-nigh dead, without leave of Amir or governor. Now 
his ideal for the governed was, he said, passive obedience! 
Mamma advised the following plan. On the festival of the 
Adha, when the population had gone beyond the town limits, 
the Amir had the gates closed, threw one leading citizen 
from the wall, murdered others, and pillaged the place, 
and then, after proclaiming a general banishment, made 


exceptions in favour of those persons whom he chose should 


remain in the city. This was in 384 (fol. 1234). In 386 
the Amir contracted to marry the daughter of Sa‘d al-Daula, 
the Hamdanid, paying down « dowry of 200,000 dirhams. 
The marriage was to take place at Amid? The bride's 


escort included a granddaughter of the celebrated Khatib 


‘Abd al-Rahim b. Nubita,? and on reaching their camping- 
ground near ual-Ruha, the bride heard at night-time 
mysterious and disquieting utterances which her companion 


© His wonls are— 
AL SIM, lapels! glace 2s 553 dat Gadd Ebel Guts 
Woot gS aN ty lal oe 
® The phrnse isa— 


tales La uke ae iy bay fe? ad wet ails us!) LJ Dhaki-al 
Compare Doky, Supp, sud 0) . 

* Thn Nubita was one of the literary Court of Saif al-Daulo. Discourses 
delivered by him between 248 und 253 a.u. are mentioned wn fols, 1146 and Lida, 


and he is deseribud on fol, 1136 i unapproachable in his art, Om fol, 12be, in 
the notice of = Geaeh Se 506, aged 30 years, it is stated that he claimed to base 


Seon Silib b al-Mothoonn pod Siliti b. oha"l-Aujja, and thet he honded 
down traditions from the lutter. Ibn al- -Asrag mulds that the interval between 
Thn Nubata’s b hirth (835 a.z.) and the entrance of al- “Hujjo (the twelfth Imam 
whe di } into the cistern was 60 years on the assumption that that event 


occurred in 275, but that some put it in 262, which 1 wiles the interval 

the two events i+ years. [bn Khallikan, im his life of Ibn Nubita” 
(Sl. “gat ii, 110}, quote: Ibn al- —Aseoa('s bastaty for the dutes of his birth and 
deatix, eee in his life of Mubwmmai ea rae al p. G81) for the 


ie bis seth seat dines peerenan tier pissare oocurs in 
Or, 6,803 ree 1034, with some curious vada ereee benny tng al-Hujja. Fur Dla 
Nubita, see Brickelm., Gesth. Arah Lit,, i; 02 family was of prod 


importance at Mayyafarigm, nnd members of it are frequently meutioned in the 
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made light of, but within two days the news came that the 
Amir was dead. His death happened thus :—Accompanied 
by Sharwa, the con of Mamma, he had proceeded by Hani 
(where the difficulty in getting across the mver Hauw caused 
his brother Abu Nasr Ahmad to say that if he ever came 
to rule he would build a bridge there) on to Amid. Its 
leading Shaikh, ‘Abd al-Barr, met him outside, and was 
warned by Sharwa, who was friend to the next brother Sa‘id 
und false to the Amir, that the mbhabitants must be on 
their guard remembering what had befallen the people of 
Mayyafarigin. The Shaikh, in turn, warned his fellow- 
townemen, who left themselves in his hands. He 
accordingly laid a plan whereby the Amir, on entering the 
town, was to be put off lis guard by money bemg fiung 
in his face, and then whoever killed him was to rule in 
Amid. The plan succeeded, the murderer being Abu Tahir 
Yitsuf b. Damna. Tumult and slaughter followed, and 
the gates were closed. Sharwa, on approaching the city 
wall for news, was thrown the Amir’s head and corpse, 
und he Sa‘id retired with the troops to Mayyafariqin 
(fols. 124—5)." 





Mumahhid al-Daula Abu Mansiy Sa‘id, 386-401 acu. 


His first act was to confirm Sharwa and his father in 
ofiee. He then married his brother’s intended bride, and 
interred his corpse at Arzan, where his father Marwan 
—now blind—with his wife, took up their abode near the 
‘tomb. Amid alone did not submit to the new Amir: Tbn 
Damna was practically the ruler there, and terms were come 
to under which the Amir was to receive 200,000 dirhams 


' Tho Shaddad makes this episode, Byatt odie tsa of the murder of the 
Dailamite garrison at Mayyafariqgin under Samsim al aula, and the person killed 
to be Abo “Ali al-Haean b. ‘AL al-Tamimi, appointed gavernar in 389 by *Agad 
al-Daula. Poa eeicioigir stg tse perry ag nenee of 
Abo ‘Ali's expulsion of the inhohitents of roe pe the, {fols. 800 SLB of 
Bodl, Marsh 333, as to which see J.R.A.5., 1902, p. 788, n. 2). 
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yearly with the rights of the Khutha and Sikka.’ Ibn 
Damna next proceeded to get rid of ‘Abd al-Barr. He was 
in the habit of performing his duties as Qidi in the abode 
of Ibn Damna, who was his son-in-law. The latter now 
got his assent to a banquet; by this means introduced his 
partisans, who were recruited from the provision market: 
murdered the Qidi in his daughter's presence, and rejoined 
the company bearing his victim's head with him. The banquet 
then proceeded to its close. Later Ibn Damna addressed 
the populace. After protesting his single-minded devotion 
to their interest und his natural kindness, he told them that 
‘Abd al-Barr meditated handing over the town to the Amir 
and becoming his vizier, and that he had forestalled his 
mtention by killing him, They might obey him or not, 
as they pleased.? The people submitted to him; his rule 
proved beneficent and popular; and by gaining over Sharwa 
he induced the Amir to appomt successor to “Abd 
al-Barr. He now built himself a palace on the Tigris, 
where he held great state; he exchanged letters and gifts 
with the Caliphs of Baghdid and of Cairo, and with the 
Emperor Basil ; his Court was much resorted to - poets 
praised him, amongst others al-Tihami,? who, whilst at the 
Court of Nasr al-Daula, composed three poems in Ibn 
Damna’s honour. Yet he had begun life as a porter, and 
4 story was current that one hot day, when resting a load 
of grain im the space between the walls, he reflected that 
they required to be raised, and vowed that if Allah ever 
made him ruler of Amid he would raise them by a cubit. 
Fortune, says Ibn Shaddad, brought about its wonted 
exalting of the humble,’ and the vow was now performed 
| By the probable omision of some words in Ibn al-Athir (ix, 41) it ie mode 
tn sae that the Khutha and Sikka were the only rights retained y the Amir 
ib Mayyatariqin. 

* The words are— ‘ 
tli b. Mubommad al-Tihami, died 416. See his life by Thu Khallikan 
(Sl. Enw., ii, $16) and Brock., Gesch. Arab. Lit, i, 02, : 

«Bale JEL Nps) d aisle de ign, abe pall Gi 
djl J | jew (ap. cit., 658). 
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(fols. 1256-1204). But fortune’s wheel was not stayed. 
In 415, during the reign of Nasr al-Daula, there came to 
Mayyafarigin one Martaj, with gifts from Ibn Dumna. He, 
in turn, was now a father-in-law, Martaj having married 
his daughter. Marta] was wealthy; his wealth aroused his 
father-in-law's envy and his own alarm; and he now offered 
Amid to the Amir on certam terms to be guaranteed by 
him and by his visier, al-Maghribi. Returning to Amid, 
he laid his plans. Four trusty partisans cained admission 
to Ibn Damna on the pretence of asking for a money grant, 
and murdered him. The single Furrash present roused the 
guards and the people. They accused Marta) of the deed, 
and he was suddenly sprung on and killed by the Farrish, 
who fled to Nagr al-Daula. Disorder and pillage followed, 
which were terminated by the arrival of Nasr al-Daula, who 
gained admission to Amid only by surrendering the Farrash 
for execution. This he was persuaded to do by his vizier, 
who asked whether the town was not worth buying at the 
price, added to which, he said, the Farrash’s victim, Martaj, 
had been ucting on the Amir’s behalf. Tbn Damna had 
ruled twenty-eight years.! 

Resuming the story of Mumahhid al-Daula (fol. 1266), 
we are told of the marks of honour which reached him from 
Baghdad? and from Cairo, and of his public works at the 
capital. Sharwa continued to be his chief adviser; he was 
in high favour, and was admitted even into the Amir’s 
harim. But he had « favourite, Ibn Falyits, who was 


' Tin Shoddad (op. cit., Sie) quotes this statement, and odds that, sceording 
to Thn al-Ajhir, be 2 nat ruled twenty-three veare, hut this does not appear in 
‘Tornberg’s edition, where the only mention of Tha Dama occurs vol. ix, p. 52. 


2 A oon : historian, Hilal al-Sabi, mentions thar eu 
under i912 « ogre . 19,560, 1009) ‘Amid al- Juyiah being then engaged 
in represeing the aie Sing © af the hostile sects, an Alide ringleader to 


Mayyafariqin romised 100 dinars, ¢unronteed 
ho ses ns ter to a trader wt him wa and by a bill drawn on him engl 
mount, dike, being sent off to MayyAfariqin. But news came of the Alide’s 
det whereupon ‘Amid al-Juyash laughingly suid that, a» they hod guined th 
igh Shae the sum would serve to rid them of some other ‘ovildoer: (of - 
lines which Sibt-b. al-Jauzi, in the Mir'it al-Zomin, devotes to the yeur 
ms 902 (BM. ore 4, a Age se! 1u24}, geod aire dent ty thie incident, soit ma es cians 
find place regular Mess ti nister| 
capital and the frontier city. be 
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hated by the Amir, and who, in turn, was ever warning 
Sharwa not to trust his master. He even advised his 
murder. Sharwa pleaded the favours he had received, but 
was told to reflect that life was the first consideration. In 
the end Sharwa was persuaded. He tried poison, but it 
failed, so he turned to other methods, The stronghold of 
al-Hattakh was his by grant from the Amir; it bordered 
on meadows, and in springtime, at the season of flowers, 
he was often visited by his master, They were there 
together in 401, and one day, as they were drinking, Ibn 
Falyis, by arrangement with Sharwa, posted men at the 
gules to prevent any of the Amir’s supporters irom entering, 
and as those of his relatives and friends who were present 
succumbed in turn to intoxication, they were led off by 
Sharwa as though to repose, but were, in fuct, put under 
arrest on a pretended order of the Amir. At length the 
Amir felt the need of repose, and retired with a single 
attendant. Now, said Ibn Falyiis, was the time. Sharwa 
left him to act; he went in with a naked sword; the Amir 
told him to be gone, and, on his delaying, closed with him 
and shouted to Sharwn for the sword which he had always 
ut hand. Sharwa took it, and struck him on the shoulder. 
The Amir exclaimed ; “ What, Sharwa, you are in the plot 
against me, and are abetting Ibn Falyas! you will never 
more prosper,” ' and then died. 

The two murderers rode off to Mayyafarigin and gained 
admittance to the town, the watch believing the Amir to be 
with them. Not seeing him they attempted to stop Sharwa, 
but he managed to reach the palace, seized the treasury, and 
with the aid of the troops made himself obeyed. His first 
care was to send horsemen to Is‘ird to seize Abu Nasr, the 
surviving brother of the deceased Amir, who during some 
part of his reign had lived in Mayyafarigin, but having 
tmpradently divulged a dream of the moon entering his 


SY ALN, aycld onl 5,2 Creat he Yslec yt 
Lode: 


TRA. IPOS, ui 
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chamber, or, according to another story, the sun alighting 
on his head, his brother interpreted it to mean that he 
would bear rule, and told him never to let him see his face 
again, He was given Qal‘at Is‘ird with its mill, and the 
brothers never again met.. (Another account was that it 
was the Amir who saw in a dream the sun enter his chamber, 
and his brother seize it from him, and that he thus became 
odious in his sight.) 

We are told that this year was one of drought and 
scarcity—the jarib of grain costing ten dinars—and that 
Abu Nasr had made a vow that if he came to rule he would 
make a dole of grain daily in the mosque. The time was 
now at hand for the fulfilment of the vow. Sharwa, by 
using the Amir’s seal, had procured the submission of all 
the fortresses in the district, with the exception of Arzan, 
which had long been governed by a native of Ispahan, 
al-Khwaja Abu'l-Qasim. THe temporized with Sharwa's 
envoy, and whilst out hunting with him came across 
a hurrying rider, who told him Sharwa had murdered the 
Amir and had sent to seize Abu Nasr, whom he was on 
his way to warn. Abu’l-Qasim hastened home, gave open 
expression. of his grief at the news, and sent off an urgent 
message to Abu Nasr to come to him. The next day sew his 
arrival, and Sharwa’s cavalry returned empty-handed. 
Abu’l-Qasim next summoned Abu Nasr’s parents from their 
son’s grave, and before them and the leading inhabitants 
took an undertaking from him that he would rule justly and 
be guided by his advice. They then assembled their troops, 
who promised free service until Sharwa was slam, met and 
defeated him, and returned with much booty. This Abu 
Nasr ceded to the troops, whilst Abu’l-Qisim distributed 
among them the contents of the state granaries. Their 
numbers increased and they advanced on Mayyafarigin. 
Sharwa was persuaded by Ibn Falyiis that the only escape 
for them was to surrender the town to the Greeks, and the 
people, suspecting this, called down curses on them both. 
Their suspicions were increased by Sharwa despatching his 
treasure to Ibn Damna at Amid for safe custody; they 
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rose; Sharwa's Georginn soldiery discharged arrows at them, 
whereupon they murdered Ibn Falyis. Sharwa took refuge 
m a fort, and the city Sheikhs guaranteed his life. But 
they fniled to control the people, who pillaged the city and 
called in Abu Nasr. He drew near and demanded the 
surrender of Sharwa, and on this being refused cut off 
supplies from the city. After withdrawing to Arzan for 
4 time during the extreme cold, he resumed the siege, and 
the people were persuaded to give way and to trust Sharwa 
to the Amir's clemency. On the next day, in the lost month 
of 401, he entered the city. His conduct was wise ond 
forbearing, and his vizier, Abu’l-Qasim, promptly cleared 
the city of criminals and recovered much of the stolen 
property. Sharwa was strangled and his body crucified on 
the seene of his crime; his supporters were expelled from 
the city; and his victim was interred beside his brother at 
Arzan (fols. 12-130). 


Nasr al-Danla Abu Nasr Ahmad, 401-453 acu. 


Thus opened the longest and most brilliant of the 
Marwanid reigns. The palace being in ruins, the Amir's 
first care was to erect a new one, for which, by his vizier’s 
advice, he chose a site on high ground, adjoining one of 
the town forts, which he thus incorporated in the edifice, 
and so guarded against its being held apart from the city 
and against himself. A convent and church of the Virgin 
had formerly stood on the site, and its shrines were now 
removed to the Melkite church. The walls and ceilings of 
the new palace were gilt, and water was brought thereto 
from Ra's al-‘Ain to supply ita basins and baths. It was 
begun and completed in the course of the year 403 a.1, 

Just previous to the festival of the Adha, arrived an 
envoy from the Caliph, together with a chamberlain from 
Sultin al-Doula, the Buwaihid, bearing seven robes of 
honour and a complimentary letter, with a grant to the Amir 
of the whole of Diyar Bakr, 0 vay yytoail Cis 201, under 
the title of Nasr al-Daula, and the patent, ty, was read 
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out before the leading inhabitants. That very evening came 
an envoy from the Fatimide al-Hakim, bringing likewise 
the grant of a title, and next day came an envoy from the 
Emperor Basil, the Sclavonian. All of them were received 
with great marks of honour, and on the day of the festival 
the Amir sat in state with the Baghdad envoys on his right 
and the Fatimide and Byzantine envoys on his left. The 
patents were again read, complimentary poems recited, amd 
honours conferred on the envoys (fols. 151a—!). 

The rule of the Amir, with Abu’l-Qasim as his vizier, 
was exemplary. He lightened the taxes, repaired and settled 
endowments on the city walls, and, in pursuance of his 
yow to give one jarih of corn daily in charity, he now 
(407-8 a.m.) gave orders to purchase an estate of the 
approximate yield of 360 jaribs, to be settled on this 
charitable object. This was done, and the produce was 
distributed in the mosque down to the time of the author, who 
invokes the curse of Allah, angels, and men on whomsoever 
should touch or alter the same (fol. 142¢). Here follows 
(fol. 1334) the account of the recovery of Amid and the 
Amir's journey there, when he appointed his eldest son, 
Abu'l-Hasan, to be governor, with one Ibn al-Khammar as 
his secretary—a name which, before the historian’s time, 
had been changed to al- Nakhwar, presumably because it 
suggested fermented liquor. He also caused an excellent 
bridge of twenty arches to be built at the spot where he 
met his son on his arrival.! The Qadi of Mayyatariqin was 
appointed to act also at Amid, and his journeys to and fro 
by moonlight on the 14th of each month, and the festivities 
on the way, are described (fols. 1354-1-4a). 

In this year, 415 a.m, occurred the death of the vizier, 
Abu’l- Qasim, to the great grief of the Amir? His 
successor was the eminent man of letters Abu'l- Qasim 


1 The bruige i is momtional only in Or. 6,310, 424—the earlier version of Tho 
al-Azraq’s history. 
* The MS. Or. 6,800 pute his denth m 410 a.m, (Inst line of fol. 1344), ‘but 
this must be am error for 415 a, w., form (Or, 6,310, 424, the event is mune te 
happen on the return of the Amir from his jouruey to take possession of Amid. 
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al- Husain b. ‘AH al-Maghribi. We are told (fol. 1344) 
that on his arrest in Egypt by the Fatimide al- Hakim 
he was imprisoned in the Khizanat al-Bunid, and 
escaped (which no one besides had ever done) and joined 
his father in Iraq, emaining with him till his death.' He 
then served the Ogailid Qirwach until he was arrested 
together with Sulaiman b. Fahd (in 411 «.n., Ibn al-Athir, 
ix, 226). Deme set at liberty, they both started for Diyar 
Bakr, but were met on the way by Badran, the brother of 
dirwash, who reconveyed them to Mosul, telling Qirwash 
that they were devourers of his substance; and they were 
again imprisoned. Later they obtained their freedom by 
bribery, and got to Mayyafariqin. And the Amir steadily 
refused to give them up to Qirwash. He now appointed 
al-Maghribi to be his vizier, with the fullest powers, and 
he proved himself as wise, cautions, and efficient as any 
Vizier who ever served Caliph or Sultan. His close friend, 
Sulaiman b. Fahd, remained fora time as a guest at Court, 
until Qirwash relented, and he returned to his relatives at 
Mosul? The vizier is described (fol. 135) as having carried 








* Three generations of the Maghribi family attained the rank of vizier, The 
P Abu'l- -(Jisim al-Husain, is mentioned (fol, 116a) ae assisting in 355 
ty negotiate truce between Saif al-Laula and the Greeks, “ with whom he was 
ae Why he was thers is explained by Tm al-Adim in the Zabdat 
I ris, 1,666, 325), namely, that in 354, when Saif al-Doola minsomed 
thos M prisoners for whom ‘6 -cowld tot | find exc SRODANESS, Sik MORTINE?, 
Alm'l-Qisim, “ the father of the vizier,” went for the payment. 
The vizier’s father, Abu'l-Hasan ‘AN, was Saif al-Danla's lust vizier (i ria), 
and comtinued to serve his successor, Sa‘d al-Daula (ib., 460), Ha iasrt'ocvel 
the Futimide al-'Astz, bot for how long uo timo is uncertain, for pol al-Azraq 
etna told us (fol. 121a) that in S77 he was in command of trog 
Doult against Bad, and he now says (1344) that he iat pr takin Whove 
= gerigan in 336. And his further statement that, whilst his in 
ik Wns filled by hia son Abo*l-Qisim, he served first Qirwish and then, 
fen months, the Buwaihid Sharaf wl-Dwulu, ix trae, not of him, but of hia 
som; see [bn al-Athir fix, 233-5), who dates the Buwaihid service in 414 a.m, 
The account in Or. Pht 4a, S aA confusing. Again, both [hn al-Athir 
(loc, cit.\, Sib ihn al-Jauzi 4,619, 16a), aud Ibn Kh 
(SL. Eue., i, 440) sny that Abu mies tat et was put to death by al-Hakim, 
and on this De Slune refers us to De Sacy’s “4 Exposé de ln religion des Drozes,”* 
i, evel, But the father is not there mentioned among those put to death, and be 
- apoctidaareay ae : p- steely we ek Te aie a Fl OE le ae ie, after 


CAI pale myrains 
ae Tia alsAihrs aoe res omratagins yahcymwan aoe gp pees pes 
: and was therefore put to dex 
al-M evade paymant and got away, ad he quotes ome 
poetry on akon te His sikusla if tho viniar’e chamete’ Se uataor 
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on the government in the grand style of Egypt or ‘Iriq." 
In 428 his health failed, whereupon he devised a scheme 
ensuring his burial in the Mashhad at al-Ghariyya (the 
tomb of ‘Ali, see Yaqit, in, 790). In procurmg the consent 
of the Nagib of the shrine, he announced that a purse of 
1,000 dinars would be placed im his coffin as a means of 
identification, and when near his end he directed this to 
be done. His death took place in Ramadan, 428 s.n.4 He 
had previously announced that a favourite concubine of his 
was going to be conveyed to Kitfa for burial, and im 
accordance with his injunctions the bearers now hurried 
his coffin on to Kifa by way of Husn Kayfa and Jazira 
before the news of his death reached the successive halting- 
places.’ At the shrine of ‘Ali his identity was established 
by the purse. He was interred there; an mescription placed 
over him expressed the hope that he might be numbered 
among the happy believers who had found grace. 
The Amir now remained for a time without a vizier. He 
was much engaged im public works, such us a hospital 





+ By Tho Shaddad (op. cit., 850) the vizier is credited with a bequest of books 

ty the: Mowe of Mayyatariqin and Amid, but this is probably an error om his 

for in both the MSS. (Or, 5,503, 1346-1354, ana (ir, 6,410, 440 ert 
ac attributed to Al-Shoikh Abu Nor al - ‘Mania (Abmad b. 

Constantinople. His fo & given by Tim Kuali (Gl, Hy ee 


missions to Constan pedir life i a en by Thn Khallikan xis (St, Bag 1, 126), 
whore the story of the ile ote from this 

T All the Luter historian, Bhadidad (loc. et sel tak Was death Ye 
418 au. Sibt ibn ol-Joun On ps Se “8i7a) aed Tha 1 im (&1. Eng., 


i, 454) give the alternative date, 429, the Intter anying that 418 was the more 
correct. This is not the view of Thm il-Azruq, for in Or, 6,010, 464, be deuls 
expressly with the point, saying thet he hed come across many works which gave 
198 and ond a-single work which rove 418, which was an error on the seribe's 
inaamneh ns from the year 420 to nbout 425 or 426 it was beyond doubt that the 
Vigier was in Ma’ pinata This pussage docs not appear in Or, 4,403, but the 
inte 428 is repented thee ore than once. Aud it is rendered probable by other: 
to [hn ce Ahir (ix, 236) the vizier eatered the service of Naar 
al- Datla ‘i 416, ich was the year of the death of Abu'l-Qasim, whom he 
Acow niin to het Siby ibn al-Jauzi (Paris, 1,506, 743) and Dhahabi 
(BM. Or. 50, 446) he served two terms of offlee, for which three years searcely 
His successor, Tim Jahir, waa en grep only in 400 acm. (Orr, 6,004, 
1974}, and although there wae an interval, the office cun scarcely have retnained 
wack for: 90 long a spnce ns twelve years. 
The vigier’s scheme is related “by Thm al-Athir (i, 255), who probably 
derived athe story from the “ Muntazam”* of Ibm al-Juuzi, for Sibt ibn al-Jauzi 
the same in te Mia al= Droge (Or. 4,619, 2164) on that uuthority, und 
be miniiar teenen, gives story of the purve on the suthority et 
Li ati y of Maryyitingin.” of be 
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(133); a mosque (1356) with an hourglass! therein (1364); 
and a palace to lodge himself and his relatives, on the bank 
of the river Satidama, from which it was irrigated by 
a water-wheel. In the spring season the Court moved 
thither, spending two nights on the way at halting stations 
of which traces remained in the author's time. The Amir 
further settled endowments on various bridges, and, im 
pursuance of the vow made on his way to Amid with his 
brother Abu ‘Ali, he had one constructed over the river 
Hauw (1372). His rule was prosperous and beneficent; 
his Court was resorted to by poets from all quarters? who 
sang his praises, and served as a safe asylum for those in 
need of a refuge. One of these was the Buwaihid al-Malik 
al-‘Aziz, son of Jalal al-Daula, who on his father’s death 
in 455 (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 353) settled at Qal‘at Is‘ird, and 
died there. From him the Amir acquired two objects, each 
of great though diverse value—the red ruby called the 
Jabal Yaqit, weighing seven mithgals, which became known 
as the Marwanid gem (and which, according to the Mir'at 
al-Zaman, Paris, 1506, 78), he gave later to Tughril Beg 
the Saljuq); and o copy of the Qur’in in the handwriting 
of ‘Ah. For these the Buwathid received the sum of 10,000 
dinars (fol. 1494), and he told the Amir that he had brought 
both this world and the world to come (fol, 1364). 
Another eminent refugee was the infant grandson of the 
Caliph al-Qa’im, who succeeded him in 467 with the title 
of al-Mugtadi. He was conveyed by his mother to Amid 
on the revolt of al-Basisiri at Baghdad in 450. The 
fugitives were met by the Amir in person, who lodged them 
in the palace at Amid with an ample allowance for their 
maintenance. The Qadi, [bn al-Baghl, begged to be allowed 


t alSas, the Porian Ws, Boe Dozy, Supp., ud Kilt. 

* The M8. mentions al-Tihimi (supra, p, 127, 0. 3}, Abu’l-Rida b, al-Tarif, 
The al-Sidawi, and Ibo al-Ghodiri (the earlier version, 454, has Ibn al-Matiri). 
Tou al-Athir (ix, 42) mentions aloo Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Kazurani, through 
whom the Shafeite dectrins was spread throughout Diyir Bake. (Mohummad b. 
aii b, Muhammad, died 455 a.m, see Dhahabi, Ta’rikh al-Islam, B.M. 

. 50, 538.) 
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to defray the charge; the Amir said that a descendant of 
the Caliph could only be at his Court as his own guest, but 
eventually he yielded to the Qadi’s request (fol. 1584). On 
the Caliph's restoration to Baghdad by Tughril Beg they 
returned there with gifte of the value of 200,000 dinars. 
This redounded greatly to the credit of the Amir (fol. 139, 
cf. Ibn al-Athir, x, 6-7). 

The popularity and influence of the Qadi, Tbn al-Baghl, 
at Amid, ended by awakening the distrust of Ibn Jahir, 
whe had now succeeded al-Maghribi as vizier. He reminded 
the Amir of the career of Ibn Damna, and by his advice 
a son of Ibn Baghl was appointed m 449 to the post of Qadi 
of Mayyafarigin, as hostage there for his father. Two 
years later Ibn Baghl was arrested and diced in prison 
(fol. 1422). 

But mischief to the Marwanid line was to come, not from 
the Qadi, but irom the vizier, Fakbr al-Daula Ibn Jahir 
(see his life by Ibn Khallikan, Sl. Eng., wi, 280). Born of 
a good family m Mosul, he was allied to a leading man 
there named Ibn Abi'l-‘Agarib. Rivalry between the two 
developed into hostility, and Qirwash, under a threat from 
Tbn Jahir's rival and family of quitting the place, transferred 
Ibn Jahir to an official post at Halab, of which he had 
lately become master. Enemies procured his dismissul, 
whereupon he sought the permission of Nasr al-Daula to 
come to his territory as a private individual. ‘This was 
refused on the ground that had he been a man of integrity 
he would not have quitted Mosul. But the want of a vizier 
at pay yasaciges was making itself felt (fol. 1374). The 

‘istians gained in strength, and a military ‘Arid, haying 
brcken a man’s head at chess, took refuge with a cousin 
of the Amir, who refused to give him up. In his anger 
the Amir went in person to enforce obedience, and was 
received with a taunt of having gone forth against a cousin 
as if to attack Kharshana,' or some such Greek stronghold. 
This led the Amir to summon Ibn Jahir: he was received 





' Near Malatiyya (Yaqit, ii, 423). 
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with great honour, and appointed vizier with the fullest 
powers! and with the title of Kafi al-Doula, in 450 a.n.* 
Once only was the Amir’s territory attacked by a hostile 
foree, namely, by two Saljuq officers, sent by Tughril Beg 
with 10,000 horse to invade Diyar Bakr, which he granted 
them as a fief. (The date given for this in both the MSS., 
494 acn., must be an error for some Inter date.) On 
their approach the city gates were closed; a large sum was 
offered to induce them to withdraw, but was refused. One 
night, however, in a dranken quarrel, they stabbed each 
other dead, and the Amir sallied out with his troops, 
pillaged their camp, and took many prisoners (fol. 139a)3 
About this time also occurred a miscarriage of justice 
(fol, 1394). The Amir being at enmity with Qirwash— 
possibly in 440 (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 375) —the Qadi at 
Mayyafarigin, Abu’l-Murajja Abu Bakr, having occasion 
for a certain lawbook, told his secretary to write to 
4 friend at Mosul to procure him a copy, and the 
secretary entrusted the letter to a man who was going 
to Mosul (with ten dinars for the copy, Or. 6,510, 536), 
The commission was overheard by a soldier and reported 
‘tothe Amir. The Qadi denied on oath that he had written, 
whilst the secretary admitted the letter, and stated its object. 


' The words ure (Or. 5,803, 1384, corrected by Or. 6,310, 498): al! Dy 
(jee are dud Lota? » dial, stl dal ams el pel 


“These terms imply a vizier ‘of del im” as distinct from the more restricted 
visier ‘of Diora od * Ala A ul-Sultiniyya"" by al-Mawardi, tranel, 
‘Ostronoe, Paris, 1901, i, 197. 

= Tho al-Athir (x, 121) mikes this happen later. He says that [bn Jnhir was 
in the servieo of & concubine of Qirwash, and that after the latter's deposi tion 
(i.@. in 442) his brother Baraka employed him os envoy to the Greeks, when he 
successfully claimed precedence over the Marwinid envoy; that later he fled 
to avoid arrest, and entered the service of the Minlisid ruler of Halab; that from 
there he went to Malutiyra, and then entered the Amir’s service, Thon al-*Adim 
(up. cit, 735) says that he came to Halab as vizier in 445, and that in 446 he 
Tesigned and entered the Amir’sservice. Dhahabi, im the Ta'rikh al-Lalami, ir, 40, 
rr the event in 440, “towards the close of the Amir’s reign,” on the 
: authority of w quotation by Tho al-Najjar from. the History of Mubammad b, 
{bt ai: Malik al-Hamadhini, who died in 521, ie. thirty-eight years after 


* Sibt fhm al-Jauzi says of the Amir (Paris, 1,506, git a ig Ae Srv 
habit of warding off hostile attacks by money peyments See also [bn al-Athir 
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But the Qadi’s denial caused doubt; he was imprisoned in 
a fort, and the door of his cel] plastered up, wl: nk a0 
that he died (fol. 1395). 

The improvements to the town continued. Walls were 
repaired, baths built, and a surplus from charitable endow- 
ments was appled in bringing water from Ra's al-‘Ain 
through the walls into the city. One conduit was made 
by a wealthy citizen, a broker, at his own cost, by which 
water irom a number of springs was collected and brought 
through the centre of the city, And though the pipe passed 
by his door, he refused to divert a single drop for his own 
use. Until then the city had depended on wells, the first 
pipe having been laid by Saif al-Daula to supply the palace 
(fol. 1400). 

A fine (3)t\2), and the solitary one under the Amir’s 
rile, was inflicted, sad to relate, on this beneficent broker. 
He was intimate with the ruler of the neighbouring tribe 
of Sunasuna! (on whose confines the Amir had constructed 
a fort to keep them in check), and an enemy of his suggested 
to the Amir that he might betray the city to them. His 
house was searched and weapons discovered, whereupon he 
was fined 400,000 dinars: 80,000 dinars, besides property 
in kind, remained for his heirs; still the Amir was deceived 
into acting as he did (fol. 1404). 

Trade flourished and wealth increased under the Amir’s 
rule. A broker who had bought up an entire caravan load 


' The tribe was attacked by Saif al- Daula the Harmdanid in 398 AHL 
(J.R.A.3., 1902, p. 797). The Amir Abu ‘Ali was married to a daughter of 
Bankharib, their ruler (fol. 1250), who is probably the Sénékérim-Iohannes 
of the Armenian house of Ardzrouni; see Collect, d'Tist. Arméniens by 
M. Brosset, St, Petersburg, 1874, vol. i, p. 248. Ibm. al-Athir (ix, 306), 
in relating bow Nasr aol-Donln had to check the tribe's Ottacks on 
the pilgrims from Adkarbijin, says they were Armenians wo lived in the 
neighbourhood of Akhlit, and that they held their atromgholds under treaty 
until 630 a.u., after whieh they fell gradually to the Moslems, The tribe were 
evidently regarded us dangerous neighbours (see post, Pp. 149), and under 
il-Rusbaki, the Saljuy governor it Mayyifiriqin, 609-514 AI, Whose weg 
rule led to the a of Il Ghazi, the ilmt of the Urtogid dynasty, the 
tribe was esid to have annexed as many us thirty villages in the neishbourhaad o 
cAdibiwis (fol. 16a), y eithbourhood of 


2 AD. 139 
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of raw hides, resold them that same day at a profit of 500 
dinars of ‘Romanos,’ ie. of Byzantine issue. The Amir, 
hearing of this, sent for the man, who attended bringing 
the money, admitted his profit, and tendered it to the 
Amir, who refused it, protesting that his sole motive was 
to ascertain the fact of such a profit haying been made m 
his territory. A contest of self-denial followed, which ended 
in the broker applying the sum in purchasing an endowment 
for the garrisons of certain fortresses (fol. 1405).! 

The Amir's long reign was nearing its close; the historian 
compares it to o continual festival. His wives were four 
in number, viz., a daughter of Fadlin b. Manichibr, the 
ruler of Arran and Upper Armenia,? and the mother of his 
son Sa‘id; a daughter of Qirwash of Mosul; a daughter of 
Sankharib, ruler of the Suniisuna tribe, the widow of his 
brother ‘Ali; and a fourth, a slave girl from Egypt, whose 
owner fusing to sell her on the ground that he had a son 
by her he had perforce to marry. But to his first-mentioned 
wife this course seemed neither necessary nor tolerable, and 
she departed on a visit to her father, leaving her son Sa‘id 
with the Amir, and never returned. The Amir’s harim 
numbered 560, and he was always prepared to add an 


' Tho Shaddid (op. cit., 855) makes the broker son of the victim of the unjust 
fine, Tho ol-Asrny's narrative does mot confirm this; bot, if true, the man's 
evident expectation of being pei of his gain may have been based rather on 
family experience than on general usage 

2 This Fadlin is mentioned ns fee of Jonzah (Gandzn} under the eee 
Gagic, who reigned $89-1020 a.n, (Broaset, ** Histoire de la Géorgie,” i, 299, 
who gives a pedicree of the family taken from Fehon, ib,, p. 344). Im 4964.0. 
Maniehihr, brother of Fadlin al-Rawadi, was ruler of ac (Ibn al-Athir, x, 
247), 2 and a later Padlin is connected with the grandinther of Saladin. On 
fol. 1814, in reference to the revolt of the priesta nt Ann in 530 a.u., when 
Fadlin waa substituted os Amir for his brother Shaddid—aon event nidebinaad 
also by Ibn al-Athir, xi, 193—we are told thet the lutter wont to Srrin and 
joined Salndin's uncle, Asad al-Din Shirkih, whose father, Shadhi, had been 
o retainer of Padlin'’s family, which hod been long established in the district 
under tha name of Bait ibn abi'l-Asawir b. Manichihr as owners of Arran, 
Janzah, and its néighbourhood. Later, Shuddid took service under the (rtoqid 
Najm al-Din Tl Ghasi of Maridin, who grunted him the onstle which Nasr 
l-Deula had built on the Sundsuna frontier, [bm al-Azrag says that when ow 
nia way fo Midis fn: b48 he met hire at Mayyéfariqin end ot Ann. 
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| regardless of price. We are given very precise 

detuile a8 mi his distribution of time between his duties 

and his pleasures (fole. 1405-1410); and after his death 
a courtier humorously remarked that he had reigned, not 
43, but 106 years: \zs\! ert pp | cIGLIU 7. Other 
rulers, says Ibn al-Azraq, may have possessed greater 
dominions and wealth: none surpassed him im prosperity 
and enjoyment. And he instances his good fortune in 
having been served by two viziers of the first rank—al- 
Maghribi and Ibn Jahir. So bright a picture in the present 
sugpested a dark vision of the future, and such u vision 
was duly disclosed by an Indian astrologer, who predicted to 
the Amir that later his sovereignty would pass to one who 
had been high in his favour, who im turn would soon be 
deprived of 1t. The Amir said this must refer to his vizier, 
Ibn Jahr, and, addressing him, he commended his issue to 
Ins care. The historian adds that [bn Jahir told his ¢rand- 
father, when Nazir of Husn Kayfa, that from that time 
forth until the event happened he nursed the project of 
acquiring Diyir Bakr (fol. 1415) 

In 453 the Amir died, and was buried at Mayyafariqin 
(fol. 1424). The hiographies of him given by Ibn Khallikan 
(SL Eng., 1, 157), by Sibt ibn al-Jauzi (Paris, 1506, TSA), 
and by Dhahahi (Or. 50, 445) are largely dertved from this 
history, with some additions from other sources, Ibn al- 
Athir’s brief narrative of his accession (ix, 52) and of his 
death (x, 11) are not apparently so derived, and his history 
contams matter not to be found herein relating to events 
outside Mayyafarnigin. Such are the Amir’s dealings with 
al-Ruhi and its owner, ‘Utair al-Numairi (ix, 244, 281-2 his, 





* The historian records a presentment on the part of o sister of Saif ul-Tinula, 
who, surveyimy the Maidin with some 20,000 horsemen thereon from one of the 
city towers, exclaimed that it might well huppen that the rece of Hamdin would 


pase awn: 


TRE e Weal 6: sickens ta oor hot one of the ree remaining 
(fol. 1188}. A ol misfortune to tame was also made to the Amir's 
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and 305); his quarrels with the Oqailids of Mosul (ib., 249, 
257, 280, and 375), one, late in his reign, occasioned by the 
murder of his son Sulaiman ' at Jazira (ib., 416); his quarrels 
with the Greeks and the Sunasuna tribe (ib., 501-2 and 306) ; 
and his successful appeal to Tughril Beg m 441 to allow the 
ransom of Liparit,* the king of the Abkhaz, who had been 
captured the year before by Tughril’s brother Ibrahim 
Yanal, and who was thereupon generously set at liberty 
without a ransom (ib., 372, 350). 

Tbn al-Athir relates too that he sent cooks to Egypt to 
learn their art, and that he forbad catching the birds which 
came down from the hills in winter, providing them with 
grain from the granarics. Dhahabi too, in his notice of 
Tbn Jahir in the Ta'rikh al-Islam (Or. 50, 1554), gives an 
interesting anecdote of the Amir on the authority of al- 
Humaidi (Grock., Geach. Arab, Lit., i, $38), who derived 1 
from the historian Ghars al-Ni'ma Muhammad (the son of 
Hilal al-Sabi), who, in turn, was told it by Ibn Jahir. The 
Amir offered a Kurdish freedman of his a roust partridge, 
at which the man laughed, and, when the Amir insisted 
on knowing the cause, said that it had remmded him of 
a merchant whom in his youth he had robbed, and, in spite 
of his entreaties, had killed. The victim, seeing he was 
doomed, appealed to two partridges to testify to his unjust. 
fate. And the partridge had reminded him of this foolish 
appeal. At this the Amir was convulsed with laughter, and 
told him that the partridge had indeed borne witness, and 
moreover before one who would bring him to account. And 
he had him put to death forthwith. Ibn Jahir added that, 
strangely enough, the same story, word for word, was to be 
found in the Kitab al-Nishwan of al-Tanikhi.* The scribe 


 T can find no mention of this son in the M38, 

* In [bn al- Athir (ix, 372) the name is written Le, and in one MS. ka» sh, 
An account of this Saljuq invasion of Armenia under [brahim in 1048 a.p. will 
be found in Tirosset’s “Histoire de ln Géorgie,”’ vol. i, add. pp. 222-226. 

* Died 384 a.m. (Brock., Gesch. Amb. Lit., i, 145, ond Tbn Khollikin, 
Bl. Eng., ii, 564). ‘There is a MS, of thie work in Paris, No. 3,482, but I wns 
unable to find this story therein. 
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aids a note that he had read in a work called the Kitab 
al-Imtina* wal-Mu’anasa a story of a philosopher who was 
waylaid and murdered by thieves on his way to an assemblage 
of the learned, and who had adjured some birds—but whether 
partridges or not he could not say for certaim—to acquaint 
the assemblage of his fate. The thieves attended the 
gathering, and whilst there saw the birds, whereupon one 
said to the other: “Do you think these are the birds come 
to announce the murder?" He was overheard: they were 
brought before the king, confessed, and were executed. 
This story is evidently the Greek tale contained in the 
Anthology and popularized by Schiller’s lay “Die Kraniche 
des [bykus.” ! 


Nizam al-Din Abu’ l-Qasim Nasr, 453-472 acn. 


His ability caused him to be designated as successor by 
his futher in preference to his elder brother Sa‘id, and he 
was now peaceably acknowledged as Amir by his kindred 
and subjects. But Said soon gave trouble. He sought the 
protection of the Sultan, Tugbril Bee, who in 445 sent to 
his aid a body of troops who encamped outside Mayyafariqin. 
But Ibn Jahir told Sa‘id plainly that he was not the man 
to overthrow a sovereign, and he was induced to accept 
a territorial grant, whilst the troops retired on receiving 
40,000 dinars (fol. 1434). Still, Su‘id was not satisfied, and 
the vizier advised his being given Amid as a residence. ()n 
his way there he visited his brother at Mayyiilarigin, and as 
they were sleeping in the private apartments Sa‘id was roused 
by a slave of his who suggested he should kill the’ Amir and 
usurp his place. But Sa‘id asked indignantly whether his 
brother, the son of a slave girl, should keep faith, whilst he, 


4 pads Fol Thyeus is told by Alien in his “ Various History,"* where the 
hinds appealed to are said to have been crows. See Encyel, Metrop., isis Hat 
and Hiogr.,i,260, Therm is ulso a Persian version (see the forty-sixth story in 
the Kitab-i-Sad Tikayit, Bombay, 1881), where the victim ia.a Hakim named 
Tnkash (qy- Thkush, ie, Thykus} onder Firdaus, king of Greece, und the hirds are 


aoe nae follows of the story has got transposed in. Or: 6,803 to fol. 146 , 
should follow on here, as it does in br e310 con 1 fol, 45a, It 


gal 
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descended from Fadliin, should play the traitor, and the 
brothers parted inamity. Soon, however, the Amir regretted 
Amid, and having procured an attractive slave girl as a pift 
to his brother, he tempted her, by a promise of marriage, to 
give Sa‘id, when they were alone together, a handkerchief.) 
She did this, and within three days he was dead. The Amir 
at once seized Amid, married himself Sa‘id’s murderess, and 
married his widow to his own son and suecessor, Mansiir 
ifols. 145¢-/).2 The Amir was now to lose the services of 
Ibn Jahir, In 455 the Caliph al-Qia’im applied to have him 
as his vizier, and he was sent off by his master with great 
marks of honour to take up the post;? and the historian 
mentions the elation of the people at the thought of the 
eminence attained by their two viziers al-Mazhribi and Thn 
Jahir, His successor was Abu'l-Fadl [brahim b. ‘Abd al- 
Karim al-Anbari, who had been in the service of Qirwiish at 
Mosul (fol. 1435). He died m 458, and was succeeded by 
his son Abu Tahir Salama ‘Ain al-Kufah, who, though young, 
proved competent (fol. 1442), His life will be traced to its 
tragic close. 

Tn this same year Diyar Bakr was attacked by an emissary 
from ‘ughril Beg,‘ one Sallir Khurasani, who encamped 


* The episode breaks off hore in Or, 1,683, 1454; the continuntion is supplied 
poh ob earlier version, fols. é0e-4, and from Bodl. Marsh 333, a, 

Td died in 455 (Tho al-Athir, x, 1). Sibt iho al-Jouzi (Paris, 1,506, 84) 
eb etch death the people at Amid wished his infant son to mucceod, and 
sad Ibn al- ~Baghl lw tenn hod lately ceased to be Qadi of Mayvafarigin, 
Or. Bees, aa it the abd of the Chase ipainet the Amir. Rut the latter 
giined the day by off marriice to the infant's mother, and the Qidi was 
arrested and fined. e * 

* All the other socounts deseribe Ibn Jahir's rometion as due to his own 
te, ond hia departure at effected by stealth, in concert with the Culiph’s 
v, whom he afferted to be apecding homeward ee Bondari's Abridement of 

al-Din ul-Istakini, ed. Houtsma, [bn al-Athir, x, 14: Ibn 
likin, Si. Ene., iii, 280; iil Dhaai On 60, 1850-4. Their accounts 
are. ly all derived from. al- ini’s history (see noth wats, p. 137, n. 2). 
v habi tuggests that his departure was brouht about by hostility between the 
ir and alee Sa‘id and Abu’l-Pawiris. As to the latter, the MS. 
no brother of thie nome. One, named Ibrahim, hod « son named Abn'l- 


as 





Hate 


* This must be an error, a8 Tughril Beg died in 455, but the MS. gives 459 
ws the date of his deuth (1440). The dates of the Saljuq Sultins as given by 
Tbn al-Azrag often differ er from those given elsewhere, as is pointed out more 
than onee by Ibn Khallikin. Moreover, in Or. 6,803, the attork by Sallar is 
inserted before the of Abu'l-Fadl ol-Anbari, whereas in Or. 6,310, 614, 


‘itis made to occur when his son Abu Tahir was alrendy vizier. 
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outside Mayyafariqin with 5,000 horse and began making 
raids. ‘The vizier promised him money if he departed, and 
sent him as hostage al-Hasan, brother to the Amir. Sallar 
then approached the city gate, but when ubout to enter held 
back in doubt. The vizier, perceiving this, at once ordered 
two more of the Amir’s brothers, Fadliin and Mamak, to be 
handed over. This reassured Sallar, and he proceeded to the 
palace. The vizier advised the Amir to make him a prisoner, 
and disposed of his misgivings as to his brothers’ fate by 
tellmg him that they were his foes, and might well serve as 
the price of Diyar Bakr. The Amir inclined towards paying 
the agreed sum, but the vizier said this would open the door 
to other such claims. So Sallir was seized, exclaiming he 
was betrayed, whereupon his troops pillaged his tent, 
beheaded two of the Amir’s brothers, and tied the third 
(Fadlim) to the tail of an untamed colt, whom they turned 
loose. After running for two days the animal was stopped 
by a peasant, and Fadliin was brought home and cured! 
Sallar and his men were executed, and the body of al-Hasan. 
received o solemn burial (fols. 1434-1442). 

The visit to the city of the vizier Nizam al-Mulk is next 
related (fol. 1447). He came on the oceasion of Alp Arslan’s 
campiign agaist the Greeks in 465 a.u. The Amir was 
alarmed; he entertained the vizier sumptuously ; and two of 
his sisters and his wife implored the good offices of their 
powerful guest, who assured them that he would turn their 
brother “from an Amir mto a Sultan.” The Amir was, 
in fact, received by Alp Arslan with much favour on his 
attending him with costly gifts, and Nigam al-Mulk, 
referring to his promise, said there could be but one Sultan, 
but that he should be “Sultan al-Umara,” and he was given 
that title (Or, 6,510, 63a-b)2 


h ae re se mole paps = story of Mazeppa. 
fn Ur. a old, 1240, Said ta made te accompuny the Suliun, who hesitates 
to give effeet to his vizier's promises because of hs word given to ak fee 
Tiger said that if the Bultan would co out hunting he would arrange matters, 
a toule to al-Huttith, As above stutad, the narrative of Sa‘id's raeeag hs 
Inter, and is not brought to o conclusion, The MS, adds that the Ami psi 
great straits for money until supplied by his sister Zubaide. Sibt ibn al-Jauzi 
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The story of Alp Arslan's victory over the Greek Emperor 
Romanos follows.'. One of its results was the enriching of 
Akhlit from the booty taken; and we are told that this 
sown, with Manazjird, ceased from henceforth to be subject 

to the Marwanids, being treated as fiefs by the Sultan 
dl 1454). 

The remainder of the Amir’s reign was uneventful, Some 
public works of his are recorded, amongst them a bridge 
over the Dujaila river at Amid. He died in 472 a.1., as 
predicted by a Baghdad astrologer? and is described as 
a mild and just sovereign, under whose rule Mayyafarigin 
attained to a high pitch of prosperity, By the care of the 
vizier, al-Anbiri, the succession passed peaceably to his 
eldest son (fols. 1464-4). 





hesice 1.506, 1265) mentions the Amir’s fear at the Sultan's arrival, and his pitts 
which he had wrung from his subjects, and which the Sultan returned, sayi 
‘he did not want the peasants’ money."’ See also Tbn al-Athir, x, 43. Dhahabi, 
in the Ta’rikh al-Islim (B.M. Or, 60, 980), mentions the Sultan’s visit in 163, 
and the Amér’s wift of 100,000 dinars, on the authority of a certain ““ “Abd al- 
Wahid b, al-Husnin’* (sic), 


' The following anecdote [ have not met elsewhere. Thu Mahlabin, who had 
comne ie envoy from the Sultan, beine asked by the Greek Emperor which was the 
plessanter of Isfahan or Hamadhin, answered the former, as Hamnd)in wne 
very cold. Then, suid the Emperor, we shall winter ourselves at Isfahan and our 
beastie at Hamadhan, The envoy 1 that the beasts would indeed do this, 
but as for them he felt less certain. emission of [hn Mahlaban is mentioned 
by Sibt tbo al-Jauzi (Paris, 1,06, 1296). He says the Emperor hd distributed 
among the patririans, in anticipation of vietory, fiefs situate in Egypt, Syria, 

an, and ‘Trig, reserving Hoehdad for himself, and that he meant to 

Winter m ‘Tray and the Summer in ‘Ajam. His account of the battle is very 
full, covering four folina, and is bused in part on the history of Abu Ya‘la ibn al- 
Quianici {al- tear: Hamza b. Asud), author of a continantion of the history of 
Damasens, of which an imperfect copy at Oxford—Eodl, Hunt. 125—covering 
S62-555 a.m, r wives brief account of the battle, and also of a General History 
in continuntion of thut by Hilal al-Sibi, ie. from 447 a.m. onwards (see Ibn 
Khallikin, SL Eng. pi ‘Bier 
“3 This ne ‘ bn ‘Ayshiin, wae ten years in tthe city 6 Soy Myo One 
hah as eran avin tne nb ser in he city and its gurdens, 

he pr that after the Marwinid dynasty assed away it would be 
nate ind oppressed for over eighty years; and this happened, for it was taken 
evo tai » Pascal from one governor to another, and was greatly oppressed. 
me eee ies the historian (572 4.0.), it is mot what it waa under Nizim 





moonlight 
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Nasir al-Daula Abu'l-Muzaffar Mansir, 472-478 a.u, 


For a time the government was ably conducted by the 
vizier, who bore the title of Za‘im al-Daula ‘Amid al-Mulk, 
but soon the Amir took into his favour a physician named 
Abu Salim, whose wife waa equally im favour with his 
consort, Sitt al-Nas, and this couple procured the arrest 
and imprisonment of the vizier, and took his place. This 
sole recorded political act of the Amir proved fatal to the 
dynasty, for Ibn Jahir, who since his dismissal by the 
Caliph had been in the service of Nizam al-Mulk, on hearing 
of what was going on at Mayyafariqin, conferred with 
Nizam al-Mulk, and advised him to seize the Marwanid 
territory and treasures. He in turn gave similar advice to 
his master Malik Shah, and m the result troops were sent in 
477 au. against Diyar Bakr under [bn Jahir. He advanced 
on Mayyalinqin, leaving his son Abu'l-(asim #a‘im al-Daula 
to attack Amid. The Amir, leaving Abu Salim in charge 
of the capital, retired to Jazira. The mvader wintered at 
Qal‘at Is‘ird, and im 488 renewed his attack on Mayyafariqin, 
aided by reinforcements which had arrived under Ortog,' the 
ancestor of the future rulers of the district. But at the 
Sultan’s Court voices were being raised on behalf of the 
Amir, and a partition was proposed under which he was 
to retain Mayyatariqin and Amid, and the Sultan to have 
Jazxira, the remaining territory being divided between them 
according to the Amir’s selection. He asked time for 
reflection. Next day came a message from Abu Salim 
telling him to be under no anxiety, os they could hold out 
for ten years, the place being strong and the inhabitants 


* On his way Ortoq had attacked the Oquilid Muslim (whose aid Nasir al-Dauls 
had purchased by the cession of Batenee and had defeated his Arsh force near that 
town (Ibn al-Athir, x, 86), Two passages in (hr, 5,403 (fol. 145, 466 a.%., and 
1464, 472 4.0.) senm to refer to this event, but the Onqailid 3 is there wrongly called 
Qirwizh. Muslim's defeat is mentioned by Ibo peat ans 1,666, 106a) 
and by Sibe ibn al-Janzi (Paria, 1,506, bag who says that Ibn Jahir ond and Crtoq 

‘over the lntter’s treatment of Muslim; as to which see also Ibn 
|-Athir, loc, cit. 








resolute.’ Thus ence OT anor the Amir rejected the Sultan’s 

er, An adviser such as Abu Salim, says the historian, was 
bound to bring a dynasty to perdition (fols. 147b-148a). 
And the end was at hand. Reinforcements arrived from 
the Sultan under al-Kihiyari,? so skilled in the use of the 
bow that no one dared show himaelf on the wall; then one 
of the forts fell, and in Jumida I, 478, the city submitted. 
Ti, was pillaged, the Marwanid treasure seized, and Abu 
Salim made prisoner. Amid had in the meantime fallen to 
fbn Jahir's son Za‘im al-Daula, and the whole of Diyar 
Bakr submitted to Ibn Jahir.2 He now sent home all the 
troops except 300 horse, who remained under the Amir 
dabug, on whom was conferred the fief of Husn JZiyad, 


' The letter also urged on the Amir net to give up to Diyir Rabla the fortress of 
ge (Or. 6,510, 695, 2 ¢0), which Nusr al-Daula hed always refused 
to give up io Qirwash, saying it was the bar (A=) between Diyar Bakr and 
Diyar Rabi'a. It were preferable to surrender the fortress of Balasa, which lay 
<n. their boundary { 2s") at the head af the Hirmas river (which flowed past 
Nagibin). These two fortresses do not seem to be noticed by the Arab 


2 This nome is variously spelt in the two MSS., and in Bodl. Marsh d33, but 
Sibt ibn al-Jauzi (Puris, 1,606,199.) calls him Sad al-Daula, und he is therefore 
probably identical with Rihara'in, the officer whose alave captured the Emperor 
1m the victory of 463 (Ibn al-Athir, x, 44) and who died in 493 (ib,, 200). This 
spelling of the name is confirmed by the tine fourtecnth-contury MS. af Saljaq 
history, the Zubdat al-Tawarikh, B.M. Stowe Or. 7, fol. $0e, and by Bundari, 


op. , : 

* Bibt ibn al-Jauzi (Paris, 1,506, 1884) attributes the surrender of Amid to the 
‘Christions havi perverts Bria price of grain during the siege, whereupon the 

| ) Tose ond admitted the besievers, Aw ree Mayyaliriqin (ib., LE), 
he. that the siege druzeed owing to a certain chamberlain, who was wi 
Ton Jabir as resident agent (Shi ) of the district, taking bribes from the 
inhabitants, Om his death this was discovered, whereupon the besiezers attacked 
resolutely and the place fell, 

“Tn 489 Jabuq was in the services of Tutush, who compelled bis sister to 
aurrenier Abu Tahir al-Anbari, who hod fled to Khurtapirt, by threatening to 
Kill her brother (fol, 1532). Jnbuq must have ded before 500, for in that year 
his con Muhatnmad is called by Ibn al-Athir the owner of the town. He enys 
that it belonged to a Greek named Apollidorus (ee who efter the 
invasion of [bn Johir was unable to hold it, and it wee taken by Jabuq. And he 
tells m story how Jabuq and the Greek lord of o neighbouring stronghold 
aided each other in highway robbery. This begat mutual confidence, and 
Jabuq sent to ask some of his friend's men to meet him; these he bound and 
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The Amir, who was at the Sultan's Court, heard the news 
of his downfall with indignation; the historian regards it as 
the natural result of his misenided obstinacy, highly unfitting 
in one so young. Asked what he would like as compensation, 
he ejaculated that the dart (Harba) had pierced him through 
and through. Thereupon the Sultan was told that he was 
asking for Harba, a place situate in Iraq above Baghdad, and 
producing a rental of 30,000 Amiriyya dinars, and there 
the Amir abode until the death of Malik Shah (fol. 1486). 

Thn Jahir now proceeded to remove the traces of the siege. 
The late vizier, Ibn al-Anbari, was set at liberty and sent 
to Husn Kayfa, where one Yaqut was governor, and the 
historian’s grandfather, ‘Ali b. al-Azrag, wos Nar. But 
Tbn Jahir reflected that the vizier must have a full knowledge 
of the Marwanid treasure, and might make inconvenient 
disclosures to the Court, and he accordingly sent an order for 
his death. YVaqiit and ‘Ali, however, devised a scheme by 
which Tbn al-Anbari pretended illness and was declared to 
have died. A funeral followed, and a duly attested declaration 
of his death ( -==*) was drawn up, which found credit every- 
where, and he was kept in concealment until Thn Jahir had 
left the country. The latter now proceeded to seize the 
Marwanid treasure, and various costly objects are specified 
by the historian as having been shown to his grandfather by 
Ibn Jahir, who explained to him how they had been the canse 
of the fall of the dynasty. For on the death of Nasr al-Daula 
a certain string of pearls und a sword had been claimed, first 
by Alp Arslan and then by Malik Shah, and im yam. But 
Tbn Jahir said that on the second occasion he spoke strongly 


eonreved to the stromrhold, where be threatened to kill them unless tt and ite 
master were surrendered to him. Those within yielded and opened the rates. 

Jabug then flayed his friend and seined his goods (x, 296). Jabuq's successors 
were deprived of Khurtapirt by Nir al-Daula Balak b, Bahram b. (rtoq, who 
held it agninet the Franks’ ottock im 517 a.n. (ib, p. 405). He was ousted by 
his cousin Shame al-Daula Sulaiman b. 1 Ghazi during his rule at Mayyifariqin, 
516-518 a.n., and on his death it passed to the Orteqid Da’id » Hugn Kiyii. 

Tn Ibn al-Asrog's time it was still the abode of mony of Jabuy's descendants 
(Or, 5,803, 162 and 1 77a). 
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to Nizam al-Mulk, and the expedition was decided on. Asked 
the value of the treasure, he said that whilst he was vizier to 
Nasr al-Daula forty-five single pearls were procured at 
a cost of 65,000 dinars, and that the whole, exclusive of the 
Buwaihid gem, represented 215,000 dinars. ‘Ali b. al-Azraq 
conveyed the treasure to Husn Kayfa, and then handed it 
over to a member of the Abu'l-‘Agarib family of Mosul,! who 
conveyed it to ‘Amid al-Daula at Baghdad. In all Ibn Juhir 
got in property to the value of one million dinars, and 
valuables besides. In two years time he was recalled. He 
meditated revolt, but felt it was not feasible as his son ‘Amid 
al-~Duula was vizier to the Caliph, so he remained quiescent ® 
and returned to the Sultan's Court (fol. 1494), 

He was succeeded in Diyar Bakr by al-‘Amid Qawam al- 
Mulk Abu ‘Ali al-Balkhi, whose excellent rule recalled the 
days of Nizim al-Din. His only recorded act, however, is 
the arbitrary conversion of a Nestorian monastery into 
&# Mosque im spite of an offer of 50,000 dinars by the 
Christians if he would desist.* (It was said that a similar 
project on the part of Ibn Jahir with regard to this 
monastery had been averted by a sum of 30,000 dinars.) 

The rule of Ibn Jahir was generally regretted, and 
a complamt by the people of Arzan against an oppressive 
governor put over them by Abu ‘Ali was the occasion of 
4 deputation of leading persons, including the historian’s 
grandfather, proceeding to the Sultan’s Court to procure 
Abu ‘Ali’s removal. At first the Sultan refused. But one 
of the deputies, in an audience with Nizim al-Mulk, whilst 
admitting the competency of Abu ‘Ali, urged that his 
unpopularity was a source of danger, having regard to their 
proximity to the Sundsuna tribe, and the minister seized 
the pretext of a dispute in the palace between two of the 
deputies which reached the Sultan's ears, to tell him that 


' Bee note ante, p, 136. 

* In 479 (Ibn al-Athir, x, 105), 

* 7 &. This third form is not given in the dictionaries. 

* See J. 8 A.S,, 1902, p. 792, nu. 1, where the date 480 should be read 450. 
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the disputants were men from Diyar Bakr exclaiming 
against Abu ‘Ali. Then, said the Sultan, let him be 
removed. The vacant office was conferred by Nizam al- 
Mulk on Abu Tahir al-Anbari, whose brother, al-Sadid 
Abu’l-Ghani’im, had recently petitioned for his release, 
asserting that he was, in fact, alive and in prison at Husn 
Kayfa. And he procured his removal thence to Ispahan. 
Abu Tahir now prepared to take up his appointment, but 
sn the meantime ‘Amid al-Daula, the son of Ibn Jahir, 
offered to guarantee a revenue of one million dinars for 
three years’ tenure of the office. It was accordingly conferred 
on him, and the deputation were told to travel home in his 
company. At this point we are given an example of a really 
popular wish and of its practical outcome. The party were 
given an allowance, presumably for the expense of their 
journey, of 10,000 dirhams, of which 4,000 were for the 
natives of Mayyafariqin. They, however, being well assured 
thnt only the chiefs and the persons of importance would 
get any of the money, decided to ask the Sultan to remit 
instead the sal » asl 4p, an impost levied on the 
gardens and vines near the city, on the fruit and vegetable 
produce, as also on coal and wood. Such a concession (lac) 
would benefit all classes alike. Their request was granted, 
and this new system still prevailed in the author's time 
throughout Diyir Bakr, Amid, and Jazira, whereas elsewhere 
remissions of taxation continued to benefit only the great 
(fol. 150). 

Late in the year 482 ‘Amid al-Daula arrived m Mayya- 
fariqin, and proved himself to be a good and beneficent 
governor: (jlecl!s tay eal anlce| | He at once set about 
getting in the various sums on deposit in the district which 
belonged to his father, and we are told that to be enabled to. 
do this was his sole object in procuring the post of governor.* 


1 | take this to mean “he ed them means of livelihood and industries."* 
Aut Liat interesting to iow, not se nich whether this was in fact eo 

but whether it was regarded as probable, and whether in the unchang lo Bast 
it would still be so regarded. Ante Viceoy of Ladin wan prooaded ia tat fie, 
st a-generntion’s interval, by his father, Anda friend in practice at the Madras. 





His father, in the meantime, was engaged in bringing Diyar 
Rabi‘a under obedience to the Sultan, who had named him 
governor there. He died at Mosul in 483. Late m 484 his 
son returned to the Sultan's Court at Isfahan, and was soon 
reappointed vizier to the Oaliph Mugtadi. He had left m 
his place his youngest brother, Kafi al-Daula Abu’l-Barakat 
Juhayyir, but in a few months he too was recalled, and left 
behind his son Abu'l-Hasan. In this year, 485, occurred 
the death of Malik Shah, which was caused, we are told here, 
by poison (fol, 151¢). The arrival of the news caused much 
excitement at Mayyafarigin. Abu'l-Hasan at once quitted 
the residence,' and the people sent a letter to Barkiyarug 
protesting their alleciance and asking him to come in person 
or send someone in his stead. But he, was occupied with 
other matters, and the people, after deliberation, chose the 
Qadi Abu Salim Yahya b, al-Hasan b. al-Majiir, a man of 
great weight among them, to reside in the palace and govern 
on the Sultan’s behalf. Te refused, but they insisted, and 
forced the city keys on him. Time went on; neither Sultan 
nor deputy arrived, and at length a party raised their voice 
for the Marwanid Nasir al-Doula Mansur, who had left 
Harba and advanced towards Jazira. Some rejoiced at this, 
but others, mindful of the beneficent rule of the Sultan and 
of Tbn Jahir, regretted it, and with the city and walls 
patrolled by the rabble under the leadership of a local poet, 
Abu Nasr Ibn Asad, and no sign from the Sultan, an offer of 
allegiance was sent to his uncle and rival Tutush b. Alp 
Arslin, already master of the country as far as Nasibin, 
which he entertained favourably (fol. 1514), In the interval 
the Marwanid Mansir gained over Ibn Asad, who, in the 
absence of all the leading inhabitants, handed over the city 
to him and was named his vizier. But Tutush had now 
reached Amid. On his advance Mayyafariqin surrendered 





Bar hee told me that the peo le there readily explained the presence of the 
German Emperor at the funeral of Her lato Ma Majesty for reasons based on the 
Sahel aie ae ani equally with 


cn sorsimat pile le ep in 584, and that he was tall and 
dark-complexioned with a thin beard, coevok sigue ote 
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to him in Rabi‘ I, 486, and Manstr took refuge in the tent 
of his adversary's vizier, Abu'l-Munajj jim, after five months’ 
rule. Tutush was clement, remitting taxes,' and conferrmg 
favours on the leading fohabitenta To both Kafi al-Daula, 
the son of Ibn Jahir, and to the late vizier, Abu Tahir b. al- 
Anbari, he sent offers of office, and the former arriving first, 
was appointed vizier, Ibn al-Anbari being put in charge of 
Mayyafariqin, and the Mamlik Tughtigin ? bemg appoimted 
to reside in the palace. Tutush now moved to Harran, 
accompanied by Biizan of al-Ruha and Ag Sunqur of Halab, 
on his way to encounter Barkiyartig. At Harran Ibn Asad, 
who had been in hiding, approached him with a laudatory 
ode (one line of which is quoted). (me of those present 
told Tutush who he was, and he was beheaded. This was in 
487. In 488 a revolt at Amid against ‘Tughtigin’s deputy 
was severely repressed. Henceforth this town became 
politically separate from Mayyafariqin, passing from Tutush’s 

son to the Turkoman Yanal, and then to his son Fakhr al- 
Daula [brahim (fole. 152-153). The fate of Ibn Asad had 
roused the alarm of Ibn al-Anbari at Mayyafariqin, and he 
fled with his two sons and his nephew, the son of his brother 





1 The words are (fol. 1525): 
cialydl weer, EEE, DL, leet, pall 


Sukman al-Qutbi, of Akblat, also remitted tutes when he sequired Mavyyifarigin 
in 602 2.8. ‘The terms used are similar, with the addition (fol, 1585): 


i) | ee Fs i 
Or, 6,310 has (fol. 978) -st=!}, And the Ortogid Najm al-Din Tl Ghiai 
acted likewise in 512 a.w. (fol. 1614}: 
pak > Ape 1) os 4 4 
ive. the quartering of troops, in Or. 6,310, fol. 1018, ¢}5]1 ()\js. 

"The first of the line of Atdbegs of Damnscus; died in 422 (Ibn al-Athtr, 
x, 459). 

2 In Or. 6,310, 954, which is followed by Ibm Shaddid (op. eit, 1214), Amid 
is said to have passed, on the denth of Tutuzh, to the Amir Sadar, then to his 
brother Yanal, then to Fokhr al-Doula [bribim, then to bis son Sa‘d al-Daula 
Tideri (died 536), and then to bis son Jomal al-Din Mabmid, who wna sill 
reigning in 660 a.n., the date of the work. Ibn al-Athir (x, 296) says that 
Amid was granted to [brahim by Tutush when he seized Diyar Bakr. 
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Abu’l-Ghana’im, to the fortress of al-Hattakh, his brother, 
who remained behind, being arrested by Tughtigin. Thence 
he fled to Husn Ziyad, whose owner, Jabuq (ante, p. 147,n. 4), 

wus in Tutush’s camp, and he, by threatening to kill Jabuq, 
forced his sister to hand over the fugitive and his eldest son 
to him at Shimshat, near Malatiyya, where he had them both 
executed in Jumada II, 489. Their heads were sent to 
Mayyafariqin, where Abnu’'l-Ghana’im was also executed, 
after refusing the offer of a cup of water so that he might 
die fasting. And for some time a light was observed at 
night-time on their grave.’ The surviving son and nephew 
were conveyed to Baghdad, where the latter, Sadid ul-Daula 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Anbari, attained to high 
official rank in the service of the Caliphate (see J.R.A.S., 

1902, p. 788). In 492 he had his relatives’ remains con- 
veyed to Baghdad and buried near the shrine of the Straw 
Gate in the Quraish cemetery near the two Imams* It was 
from him that the historian, when at Baghdad in 54 a.n., 
derived his information about their fate. 

Tutush, in the meantime, having been compelled to retire 
before the army of Barkiyariiq owing to the defection of 
Bazan and Aq Sunqur, had returned to Syria (see Ibn al- 
Athir, x, 151), where in the following year, 487, he wreaked 
his vengeance on them both (ib. 157). But within a year 
(ib., 157) he was himself killed in battle with Barkiyarugq at 
the gate of al-Rayy, and by the hand of one of Buzan's 
Mamluks? The death of the last ruler of the Marwanid 
dynasty soon followed. Manstr died at Jazira im 489, 
_aceording to Ibn al-Athir (x, 184), though the date given in 





+ Whilst. due weight to this phenomenon, it is permissible to remember 
that it was by advices of this vizier, Ibn al-Anbari, that Nigam al-Din 
hia enemy, ot the coat of the life of his brothers who had fume hostage 
se Bawhlad dusisg the Abbasid C phe,” by @. Te s 
aa during the ali y # Strunee, p. 160. 
3 In the text Tutush Tutush is reported as saying to his prisoners: “*T have done you 
no inj etl L se he endl two had a -Bahh sed ar In i 
oo the bic: Runqur given al-"Adim in 
hywt Neomeat Heee aoa Or, oh TOD), the dinjogue is between 
Sung oly the latter admita he would if vietorious have killed 
bi aivoninis: oases Id that he has pronounced his own doom. And Tutush is 
‘snid to have been Killed by a mamlak of Aq Sanqur (see vol. x, 141, 157, 166-7). 
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Or. 5,803, 154@, and also in Or. 6,510, 834, is 486. He 
was buried by his wife, the daughter of his uncle Sa‘td, at 
Amid, at a spot overlooking the Tigris.' The Marwanid 
dynasty had ruled from 380 down to the invasion of Ibn 
Jahir in 479, and the historian caleulates that Mansir’s five 
months rule in 486 completed the century. 

But though the dynasty had passed away the stock was fur 
from exhausted. No descendants of Mansiir are mentioned,* 
but his brothers and uncles left issue, and there were also 
lines of cousins descended from Kaka b, Marwan, no doubt 
the fourth son of Marwan, whose name was omitted on 
fol. 1224 (see p. 124). Their pedigrees are deduced by 
the historian (fols. 154-156); of some of them he gives 
particulars,* and it is probable that at his date (572 a.1.) and 
long afterwards there were many who traced their descent 
from the aged couple whom we left spending their closing 
days at Arzan beside their murdered sons’ grave. 


1 The al-Athir says that he hod been seized by Jaqarmish, the roler of Jaxtra 
iin “Orar, and that he died there in the home of o Jew. He saya, too, that 
Mansar wus noted for his avarice (vol. x, 174). 

? Tho al-Athir mentions o eon of his a9 accompanying the Turkoman Miisa 
from. Hugn Kayii to Moeul in 495 (vol. x, 23.5). 

2 One of them, Abmnad b. Nigim al-Din, was, be says, skilled in horses, and 
the composer of well-known ig aera Whilst serving the Sultan Mubammad at 

“Moeul he fell a prisoner to the Franks, During his captivity he had o sen born 

to him, Mukemmad al-Afrongi. On ining hia liberty be became ruler of 
Tanzoh, and later of al-Hattakh, which he seteul during the weak government 

of al-Hushaki ot Mayyafingin, 616-015 4.1. (fol, 1600), and had other sens born 

to him, One day arrived his son Muhatomod with o token of identity whieh his 

mother had given him on attaining manhood, telling him who his tuiher was, 

Later, on outburst of anger on the part of Ahmed caused Muhammad to wander 

awuy qutside the place, and he was oo more beard of, He had two sone who in 

the author's time were in the service of the Ortogid ruler of Marilin. Of 

Abmad's other sons, Bahrim, m 525, managed to oust his futher, who then went 

and took service under Husim al-Din Timurtash, the Ortogid rulor of Maridin. 

In 620 Bahram was supplanted by a brother, ‘Isa, whereupon Abmod claimed to 

hove al-Huttakh restored to himself, and on ‘Isa refusing, he made it over to 

Husam al-Din, who, in 630, uttacked and took it. ‘Isa removed to Amid and 

entered the service of the Ortoqid of Husn Kayla, where he was still lying in 572 

(fole, 154)—-Lida}. The cupture of al-Huttakh is reworded also on fol. Léa, woder- 
§a0. Ibn al-Athir (xi, 43) mentions its capture in 632 a8 marking the disappear- 
ance of the last vestige of Marwinid rule. 
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Arr. V1.—Tihe First Pert of the “ Natyatu'l Tahgig” by 
Aha ‘Abdwilah Muhammad al Dila’i (+1089 a.1.). 
Translated from the Text lithographed at Fez in the 
year 1309 a.n., by T. H. Weir, B.D., M-R.AS., 
Assistant to Professor of Hebrew and Semitic Languages 
in the University of Glasgow. 


In the nome of God the Merciful and Compassionate, and 
may God bless our lord Muhammad and his family and his 
companions, and give them peace. 

Praise be to God and peace upon the servants whom He 
has chosen, and especially upon our lord Mubammad—may 
God bless him and give him peace—the midmost pearl of 
that necklace—and his noble family. 

To proceed: This is a gleaning of one in haste, and an 
utterance of one who sighs, and a precious gift of brothers, 
and an assuaging of griefs. I have in it done service to 
the shaikh of shaikhs, and the chief of chief men, and the 
pole-star of pole-stars, and their full moon which arose over 
Jilan, clinging to the hem of his garments, as much as lieth 
in me, feeling, through love of him, a breath of the breaths 
of the Merciful, imitating the saying of him who said im 
the times that are past :— 


“A lapwing came to Solomon upon the day of assembly, 
Bringing him a locust which she carried in her beak, 
And recited, us befitted the occasion, saying : 
‘Verily, gifts are according to the means of those who 
give them. 
If to every one were given what he is worthy of, 
Thou wert worthy of the world and what is in it.'" 


And it contains somewhat of that which concerns him, next 


what concerms some of his descends nts, gleaned from the 
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mines thereof and its reliable sources, on which he who 
knows shuts fast his hand. And from God—praise be to 


Him—come succour and success. 


THe First Part. 


The Shaikh—whom may God accept, and bless us m him: 
He is Muhyi al Din Abi Muhammad ‘Abdu'l Qadir, son 
of Abi Salih Misa, son of ‘Abdu’llah, son of Yahya'l Zahid, 
son of Muhammad, son of Dawid, son of Misa, son of 
‘Abdullah Abi'l Kiram, son of Mtsa’l Jaun, son of ‘Abdu'llah 
al Kamil, son of Al Hasann’] Muthanna, son of Al Hasanu’l 
Sibt, son of ‘Ali and Fittimah—may God accept them all. 
Thus between him and the “bit! of the Apostle” of God 
—may God bless him and give him peace—are eleven 
ancestors. Those, both historians and others, who have 
transmitted the column of this geneslogy, are agreed that 
it ia as we have given it, and precisely as we have delineated 
it. Such are the hafiz Shamsu'l Dini’l Dhahabi m his great 
History which notices all the chief men, and Sibt [bnu’l 
Jauzi in the “ Mir'atu’l Zaman,” and Al Shattanaufi in his 
“Bahjah,” and [bn Hajar im his “Ghibtuh,” and others 
of the chief imams to whom recourse is had on this subject. 

The Shaikh’s father Misa is described as being jankt 
duwust, This epithet is applied to him by the Shaikh, the 
imam Musnadu’l Sha’m Abi’l Hasan ‘Ali ibn Ahmad ibn 
‘Abdi’l Wahidi'l Maqdisi, in his “ Mashyakhah,” when he 
mentions his own shaikh, the Shaikh ‘Abdu’l Razzag, son 
of the Shaikh Saiyidi ‘Abdu’l Qadir, It 1s also apphed to 
him by Al Shattanaufi in his “ Bahjah,” and by the author 
of the “ Raudu’l Nadir." The term in the dialect of the 
people of that quarter of Persia means “ mighty in power.” 

‘Abdn’llah, the son of Misa, whose funyaf is Abu’l Kiram, 
also bore the /agab Al Rida. He tt was whom the ‘Abbasid 
Al Ma’min, the son of Hiariinu’l Rashid, wished to put in 
place of his cousin ‘Ali ibn Misa’l Husami, who was also 


t Heferrine to Muobammnd's ont ng « Patomah is a bit of me; what vexes me 
vexes her, anil what borts me hurts her.”’ 
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called Al Rida, on the death of the latter, whom Al Ma’min 
had designated for the Khalifate; but ‘Abdu’Dah declined 
and would not have it. So says Al Azwargqant. His mother 
was Umm Salimah, daughter of Muhammad, son of Talhah, 
son of ‘Abdu’llah, son of ‘Abdu’l Rahman, son of Abi Bakr 
al Siddiq—may God accept them; so that all his descendants 
are descended from .Al Siddig. His father Misa bore the 
lagab Al Jaun, because he was of a ruddy colour, although 
he was not the son of a slave-girl, but of a free woman of 
the Asad tribe of the Quraish. Her name was Hind, 
daughter of Abi ‘Ubaidah, son of the famous Sahabi 
‘Abdullah ibn Zam‘ah al Asadi—may God accept him- 
She was also the mother of his two brothers Muhammad, 
known as Al Nafsu’] Zakiyah, to whom allegiance was sworn 
in Al Madinah, and Tbrahim, to whom allegiance was sworn 
in Al Basrah. These three were full brothers. Allegiance 
was not sworn to Miisa. 

Al Tanasi, in the “ Nazmu’l Durr wa’l ‘Iqyain,” says (to 
quote briefly): “Verily, God bestowed blessmg upon his 
destendants, and three lines of kings sprang from them— 
the Banu’l Ukhaidir kings of Al Yamimah from his eon 
Ibrahim ibn Misa, and the Hawashim and the Banu Abi 
‘Agiz, kings of Makkah, both of whom are derived from 
his son ‘Abdu'llah Aba'l Kiram, and the sovereignty of 
Makkah remains with the Bani Abi ‘Aziz until this day.” 

The Shaikh Al Qassir writes concerning this remark of 
Al Tanasi as follows: “And the perfect blessing and the 
abundant grace consisted in our lord ‘Abdu’l Qadiri'l Jilant, 
lord of the true Kingdom and the Khalifate of the Poles, 
and how many among the posterity of our lord ‘Abdu’l 
Qadin'l Jilani are of the just!” 

‘Abdu'llah, the father of Misa, is called Al Kamil, and 
also Al Mujall (the passive participle of the fourth form 
of jalla), and, finally, Al Mahd. “Al Mahd” with them 
denotes a whose parents are two first cousins, their 
two fathers being brothers. So says Mus‘ab al Zubairi. 
‘Abdu’llah was so named because his mother was the 
dauchter of his father's paternal uncle. Her name was 
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Fatimah, the daughter of ‘Ali's son Al Husain—may God 
accept them. She was also the mother of his two brothers, 
Al Hasanu’l Muthallath and Ibrahimu’l Ghamr. They 
are the first in whom descent from Al Hasan and Al Husain 
was united. So says Al] Azwirgini. Thus all who are 
descended from them can claim descent both from Al Hasan 

The imam Malik ibn Anas—may God accept him—handed 
down tradition on the authority of ‘Abdu’llah al Kamil, and 
when he was asked concerning the sad/ he said: “I approve 
of those who imitate ‘Abdu'llah ibnu’l Hasan when they 
do i Ai 

The epithet “Al Muthanna” attached to the name of 
Al Hasan is a daga) given to him by the genealogists for 
the sake of distinction. He was not called by it in his 
lifetime. 'The same remark applies to the “Al Muthallath” 
attached to the name of his son. So says the author of the 
“ Bahru’) Ansab.” 

The Shaikh ‘Abdu'l Qidir—may God accept him—wnas 
born in Jilin in the year 470 or 471, Jilin (the “ Qamuts” 
says “with hasr”’) is a district in Persia, Arabicized Kilan- 
Others identify it with various localities beyond Tabaristan. 
He was born in one of its villages called Nif. From there 
he journeyed to Bagdad in pursuit of knowledge and in 
order to meet there the shaikhs of the Path. That was m 
the year 488, when he was about 18 years of age. There 
he studied the ordinary subjects—the Arabic linguage, law, 
tradition, and the rest—under a great number of imams 
whose names will be found in the books which deseribe his 
virtues, until he was qualified to hold disputations and to 
lecture on thirteen different subjects, and began to issue 
legal decisions according to the schools of the two imams 
Al Shafi‘i und Ahmad, but the school on which he relied 
chiefly im the first instance was that of Ahmad. 

After this he associated with a number of the lords of 
intelligence and the moat eminent ehuikhs, under whom he 
engaged in the study of the Path and the science of the 
Truth, but his mainstay in this study was the great shaikh 
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and ‘arif Abn’l Khair Hammad ibn Muslim al Dabbis, to 
whom he adhered closely for over twenty years, and under 
whom he was trained and educated. And when he had been 
trained to perfection and had mastered the science and had 
attained, he took the firat rank im teaching and deciding 
questions and im exhorting and gmding men and gathermg 
them to God, and he was of those to whom the pen of the 
fatwa was given in Al ‘Iraq. Sibt Dbnu'l Jauzi says: “ He 
never kept a fatwa over night, but wrote down the answer 
as soon as he had read the question, without premeditation.” 

The Shaikh ‘Abdu’l Wahhabil Sha‘rani says in the 
“ Kitabu'l Mizan ”: “I once said to Saiyidi ‘Alial Khauwas : 
“How can the fact that the Shaikh ‘Abdu’l Qadiri’l Jilani 
submitted to the authority of the imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 
and that Saiyidi Muhammad al Hanafi al Shadhili submitted 
to the authority of the imam Aba Hanifah, be reconciled 
with the fact that they were famed for possessing Polehood 
of the highest degree, seeing that the possessor of such 
a station submits to the authority of the Lawgiver alone?’ 
He—may God accept him—replied: ‘It may have been so 
with them before their attaining to the station of perfection, 
and then, after they had attained, people continued to 
associate such tendencies with their names, although they 
had in reality ceased from submitting to the authority of 
those persona." As for Muhammad al Hanafi, the chief 
facts about him will be found in the “ Husnu’l Muhadarah ”’ 
of .Al Suyiiti and in the “ Tabagat” of Al Sha‘rani. 

The period during which the Shaikh was engaged in 
teaching publicly was forty years, counting from the year 
$21, when he was about 450 years of age, and the period 
of the headship of his college wis thirty -three yours, from 
the year 528, the year in which the building was finished, 
to the year 561, which was the year of his death—may 
God accept him; for he died on the nigeht of Saturday, 
the 8th of the latter Rabi* of that year, being 90 yeara 
of age, and his son the Shaikh Abii Muhammad ‘Abdu’'l 
‘arson said the prayers over him, and he was buried 
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A large number of learned and famous shuikhs were 
trained by ‘Abdu'l Qadir in both exoteric and esoteric 
science; traditions were handed down on his authority, and 
people gladly came from distant regions to benefit by his 
instruction, Amongst those who were trained by him in 
exoteric knowledge were his ten sons (whose names are given 
below),' and those of them who handed down traditions 
did so on his authority, as also did others, Ibn Hajar 
suys that his sons ‘Abdu’l Wahhab, ‘Abdu'l Razzaq and 
Miisa, as well as the huffaz Abi Sa‘id al Sam‘ani, ‘Umar ibn 
‘Ali al Qurashi, and ‘Abdu’l Ghani, son of ‘Abdu'l Wahid ibn 
Surur (meaning Al Magdisi), and he enumerates a great 
number, related tradition on his authority, after which 
he adds “and many more besides.” 

In a word, he is too great to require that his greatness 
should be proclaimed, und too fair to require that his beauty 
should be adorned. 


“So hich is he, he needs no witness to his height, 
And my repeating what is well known, savours of folly.” 


Tt is even as # certain poet has said of one of the excellent 
of times long gone :— 


“ He is as it were the sun as he stands in the zenith, 
Above all creation—not « fire on a hill.” 


The Shaikh of Al [slim ‘Izzu’l Din, son of ‘Abdu’l Salam, 
says: ‘No man's miracles have come down to us on such 
unimpeachable evidence as those of the Shaikh ‘Abdu'l Qadir.” 
This remark is attributed to him by Ibn Hajar al ‘Asgalani 
in an answer which he gave. He says: “‘ We have given the 
words in their proper sense, on sound evidence, derived from 
the hatiz Sharafa'l Din ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al Yinini, who 
heard [bn ‘Abdu'l Salam say it.” And he pointed to what 
he had mentioned in the “ Ghibtah” in the fifth bab, which 
is devoted to an account of the people's praises of him, Tt is 
as follows: “ Abii Hurairah, son of the hafiz Shamsu’l Dini’l 


' In the Seoond Fart, 
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Dhahabi, informed us, on the authority of his father, that 
the latter had heard the hatiz Sharafa'l Dini’l Yinini say: 
“IT heard the Shaikh ‘Izzu'l Din ibn ‘Abdu’l Salim say: “No 
man’s miracles have come down to us on such unimpeachable 
evidence as those of the Shaikh ‘Abdu’l Qadir.”’ Then it 
was said to him: ‘This is in spite of his theological 
opinions?’ He replied: ‘The adherent of a school is not 
& school." ” 

Many works, both large and small and medium-sized, have 
been written displaying ‘Abdu’l Qidir's influence and worth, 
mentioning his great virtues and the events of his life, 
containing beth what is commonly known and what is new 
and strange. Such are the following :— 

The “Anwaru’l Nazir,” by the shaikh and imam, the mufti 
of Al ‘Iraq Abii Bakr ‘Abdu'llah, son of Nasr, son of 
Hamzah al Bakri ol Siddiqi al Baghdhadi. He was one 
of the companions of the Shaikh, who read science under him 
and associated with him, and was educated by him. He is 
known to us from the “ Bahjah * of Al 8 hattanaufi. 

The “Nuzhatu’l Nazir,” by the shaikh, fagih, and 
muhaddith Aba Muhammad ‘Abdu'l Latif, son of Ahmad, 
son Of Muhammad, son of ‘Abdu’llah al Hashimi al 
Baghdhadi al Narsi, who is quoted as an authority in the 
“Bahjah.” Nars is a village in Al ‘Iraq. 

The * Bahjatu'l Asrar,” by the shaikh, the shaikh of the 
readers ' in the provinces “of Egypt, Niru’l Din Abi'l Hasan 
‘Ali, son of Yiisuf, son of Jarir al Lakhmi al Shattanauft 
al Shafit. Jalalu’l Suyiti gives an account of him in the 
narrative of the imams of the readings who were in Egypt, 
in his book the “Husnu’l Muhadarah.”” ‘The name 
Shattanaufi is derived from a village i in Egypt. Between 
Al Bhatteneufi and the Shaikh ‘Abdu’l Qadir there were 
| “annecting links. For the former studied under Al Safi 
Khalil ibn Abi Bakr al Maraghi al Maqgari, the Hanbali 
fagih, and Al Maraghi studied jurisprudence under Al 
Muwafiag Abi Mut ammad ‘Abdu'llah ibn Ahmad, known 
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us Ibn Qudamah al Mugaddasi; and [bn Qudamah was one 
of those who studied under the Shaikh ‘Abdu’l Qadir—moy 
God accept him. This book is the most complete that has 
been written on the Shaikh’s virtues and the events of 
life, as far as | know. It consists of three parts and 
contains everything that is curious or remarkable about him, 
and any of the learned who has anything to say on the 
subject is quoted in it, I came across an answer by the 
Shaikh of Al Islam Ibn Hajar al Asqalam, when he wns 
questioned on the subject of this book, in which he took 
a course of fairness and justice in regard to it, and avoided 
anything of the nature of inconsiderate harshness, m spite of 
his well-known violence in these matters, and his rejection 
of all those who are reckoned in the opinion of their people 
among the Poles. And so—and God is most knowing—he 
relies upon it and uses freely all that it relates, in the 
“ Ghibtatu’l Nazir fi tarjamati’l Shaikh ‘Abdu'l Qadir™ — 
as does many another respected imam besides him. And 
were it not for the length of this answer I would cite it here, 
in order that the reader might see with his own eyes 
with regard to this book. 

I have made myself acquainted with all these works 
except the first, as [ have made myself acquamted also with 
the “ Epitome of the Bahjah,” by another author. 


“ And amid the diversity of those who describe him with his 


description 
Time passes on, and in him is what has not yet been 
described.” 


But we will adorn the neck of this exposition with a small 
pearl from the necklace on that throat, and we will sweeten 
its watering-place with a drop from the sweetness of that sea. 

In the handwriting of the learned imam and ‘arif Abi 
Muhammad ‘Abdu'l Rahman, son of Muhammad al Fasi— 
may God have mercy upon him—is as follows :—“ The Shail 





1 As A) Soyati anys of another work ascribed to [bn Hajar: 
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Abtt Muhammad Salih—may God have merey upon him— 
{meaning him who is buried in the Ribat of Asfi) says: ‘I 
heard our Shaikh Aba Madyan say im the year 460: “TI 
met Abi’l ‘Abbasi’l Khidr many times, and asked him 
concerning the shaikhs of the Kast and the West in our time 
and concerning the Shaikh Satyidi ‘Abdu’! Qadir.” Then he 
suid to me: “ He is the imam of the just and an authority 
over those who ‘know,’ and he is o spirit in regard to 
*knowledge,’ and he is, as tt were, a foreigner among the 
saints, and there is not left to separate him from the Truth 
but a breath, and the degrees of the saints are all below that 
breath, and I know the degrees of the saints.” °”’ 

The same passage occurs in the “ Epitome of the Bahjah” 
with slight variations, for, instead of his saying “ many 
times,'’ it gives the expression as “three years ago”; and it 
has ‘authority of those who know,” omitting the preposition 
“over; and it adds after “and I know the degrees of the 
suints the words “after his pointing them out.” He 
continues: “And TI never heard him say the like of that in 
regard to any but him."” He mentions this in the life of 
Abu Madyan, and it did not come to him on the authority 
of Abii Muhammad Salih. 

In the handwriting of the Shaikh Al Qassar is the 
following: “The Shaikh Abii Muhammad Salih (mentioned 
above) says: ‘The Shaikh Abii Madyan bowed his head 
and sad: “O God, verily I call Thee to witness, and 
T call Thine angels to witness, that I hear and obey.” Being 
usked what he meant, he said: “ Verily, Saiyidi ‘Abdu’l 
Qadir has this moment said, ‘ This my foot is upon the neck 
of every saint,’ and we are commanded to hear and obey.” 
Then our companions arrived from Bagdad and informed 
us that he had said so on that very day.’ ” 

The corresponding passage in the “Bahjah” is to the 
same effect in the account of those among the shaikhsa who 
bowed their heads when he said it, as also the passage giving 
4n account of those who were present at the majlis in which 
he said it, which runs as follows:—The Shaikh Aba Yisuf 
Ya‘qub, con of Badran al Maqgari ul Qahiri, informed us 
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of it in the year 669. He said: I entered Bagdad in the 
year 621, and went to visit the chief qudi Abi Salih Nasr 
in his grandfather's college beside the Azaj gate, and 
T found with him a company of men, one of whom said to 
him: “What didst thou hear about the saying of the 
shaikh ‘Abdu’l Qadir—may God accept him—‘ This my 
foot is upon the neck of every saint of God’?” He replied : 
“J heard my father, Abi Bakr ‘Abdu’l Razzaq, and my 
uncles Aba ‘Abdu’l Rahman ‘Abdu’llah, Abu ‘Abdu'llah 
‘Abdu'l Wahhab, and Abu Ishaq [brahim—may God (whose 
name be exalted) have mercy upon them—say at different 
times: ‘We were present at the majlis of our father in 
which he said that saying, and there were present slong 
with us over fifty shaikhs, including some of the greatest 
shaikhs of Al ‘Iraq, and they all bowed their heads. A‘ter- 
wards we were informed that other shaikhs in the chief 
cities, who were not present on that occasion, had bowed 
their heads and had stated what he had said. And we 
never heard of any of them who rejected his claim.’ ” 
Ibn Hajar has related it in the “Ghibtah” with some 

The Shaikh Zarriiq, in the fourth ba) of his “ Qawa‘id,” 
gives it as a rule that the stating a thing of the essence is 
not the same as stating it with regard to accidental attributes, 
according to the saying of him upon whom be peace : 
“Salute on our part the people of the House on account 
ef their being distinguished for combining the religious 
relations until, if the Faith were in the Pleiades, they would 
reach it.”"' And it has been said of his saying upon whom 
be peace: “The nearest are most deserving of kindness,” 
that it means “nearest to God,” since the people of two 
different religions do not inherit from one another. So 
the important thing is the religious root of the relations, 
and its branch is immaterial. And if afterwards there be 
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added to that the corporeal, it may intensify the first. Thus 
the rank of the owner of the second does not of itself entitle 
to anything. 

It has also been replied to the saying of Abi Muhamma 
‘Abdu’l Qadir—the merey of God (whose name be exiilted) 
be upon him—“ This my foot is upon the neck of every samt,” 
that it means in his own time, because he combined im 
himself high descent and the nobility which comes from 
worship and knowledge, such as no other of the people of 
his time possessed. 

Seest thou not what is related of his performing the 
ablution seventy times in one day, and of his fatwa to a king 
who had sworn to worship God with a worship in which 
none should share, that the mataf should be given up to 
him, all others standing aloof from him—and God is most 
knowing? The expression “seventy 0g ” is what is 
in the “ Nuzhah,” and the “ Bahjah has “forty.” The 
same fatwa is mentioned also in the “(Ghibtah,” m the 
section which describes the wide extent of the Shaikh’s 
knowledge, on the authority of his son, the Shaikh ‘Abdu’l 
Razzig. He says: “A question came to Bagdad from 
Persia, and was put before its learned men, but they could 
not solve it. It was this: A man had sworn by the triple 
‘livorce to worship God with a worship in which none 
should share at the time of his engaging in it. Then they 
brought it to my father, who wrote instantly: ‘Let the 
Matat be given up to him and let him go round it seven 
times by himself, and he shall be quit of his oath.’ Then 
he who had asked the fatwa did not remain in Bagdad 
over night,” 

The Shaikh Zarriiq says also in the fourth hab of the 
same work: “Of mankind are those whom riches towards 
God overcome, so that miracles appear in them and their 
tongue flows out in prayer without halting or restraint. 
Then they pray by truth, of truth, for truth, in truth. 
Such were the Shaikh Abii Muhammad ‘Abdu’l Qadir— 
may God accept him—and Aba Ya‘za and the bulk of the 
later Shadhilites, And of mankind are those whom poverty 
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towards God overcomes so, that their tongue is weak and 
stumbling by reason of piety. Such were Ibn Abi Hamzah 
and others. And of mankind are those whose state varies 
from time to time, and such are the most perfect mm their 
perfection, for theirs is the state of him upon whom be 
peace, seeing that he fed a thousand with a measure and 
tied a stone upon his own belly.” 

Tt was eaid to the famous Shaikh and great Pole Abu'l 
Hasani’l Shadhili—may God accept him—that the Shaikh 
Saiyidi ‘Abdu'l Qadiri’] Jilani claimed Polehood. Then he 
answered him who said it: “ Verily, Saiyidi ‘Abdu’'llah al 
Qadir drank of a cup of which, if thou hadst drunk the 
like of a grain of coriander-seed, thou wouldest have claimed 


Divinity !” 
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Arr. VIL.—Furtier Notes on a Malayan Comparative 
Focabulary. By C. Orro Bracpes. 


Wrru reference to my article on MS. No. 29 of the Maxwell 
Collection in the Journal for July, 1902, my friend Mr. 8. H. 
Ray, whose wide acquaintance with a number of out-of-the- 
way languages is well known, sends me the following note, 
which I think will be of interest to the readers of the 
Journal :— 

“The languages of Mr. Blagden’s spectmens are, besides 
the Malay, (1) #\s%¢ or 31% (Mikuoh or Miikuat), (2) s¢49 
or sé) see! (Tulehu or Ambon Tulehu), (3) \yd0« or 
ya d<e (Mandura). 

“The »t.« is, as Mr. Blagden points out, the language 
of Madura, the island at the eastern end of Java. Comparison 
with the Woordenboek of Stokmans and Marinissen! shows 
that the list is tolerably accurate. There are a few erratic 
spellings, such as goes for kéthong (banana), L.7 and -% 
for donja and nékgéré (land, country), isl for patié (dog), 
wf for fannang (hand); and there are a few Malaiciems, 
such as &)) ole for aré (sun), 4)! yigS for mété aré (sun- 
rise), )$\ for djdtjing, dlag (worm), yy4 (Malay, wasp) for 
njaréan or manjang (Madura, bee or wasp), S$» +« for 


Ww. 4. Elsevier Stokmans and J. C. P. Martnissen : “ Handleiding tot ile 
bevefening der Madoeressche Taal met Woordenbook "; Soerubaia, 1550. In 
quoting fom this book 1 have retained the Dutch orthography, a in 9, a, 
my, 
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kémiéy? (ankle), A few words are incorrectly or imperfectly 
translated, e.g-, su! (milk) should be aéng sossd (water (af) 
breast), and putrid should be boessa, boetpo, eel meaning 
‘a stink.’ Allowing for these slight errors, only three words 
of the forty-four given by Mr, Blagden are unrecognizable. 
These are ° - J (wing), we (forearm), and oo Bee 
(big toe). 

“The next vocabulary, which the compiler called ./ 
or sels) ...+4|, seems to be the Tulehu (Toelehoe in Dutch 
orthography) of Van Hoevell, who in his notes on the 
dialects of Ambon (Amboyna)! mentions the Tulehu as 
a dialect of that island which has been influenced by 
Hatoehahasch of the Mahomedan villages on the west coast 
of Haruku (Harcekoe) Island, which lies opposite. Van 
Hoevell gives no vocabulary of the Tulchu dialect, but has 
fully illustrated that of Haruku, and gives also two dialects 
of Amboyna, and those of the neighbouring islands Saparua 
and Nusa Laut. I give here a repetition of those words in 
Mr. Blagden’s list which agree with Van Hoevell. They 
prove definitely the genuineness of the Tulehu vocabulary. 

“In the quotations from Van Hoevell, Hil., Asil. = Hila 
and Asilulu in Amboyna; Har.—Haruku Is. ; Sap.=Saparua 
Is. ; N. = Nusa Lani Is, 


' Baron G. W. W. C. van Hoevell: ‘lets over de viji voornaamate dislecten 
der Ambonsche Landtaa] (Bahasa Tanah),” in Bijdragen tot de Tual-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde van Ned. Indié, 44* Volg., Deel i, pp. 1-136. 
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AMBOYNA (VAN HOEVELL). 






mete (Hil, Har,), mite (Asil.). 


3 | puti (Har., Hil., Asil.). 


amane (Hil.) = village (dorp, negerij}. 


; | CE ‘island,’ clae (Hil. = great). 
hatu (Har., Hil., Aail.). 

Cé. ‘stone’ and " iron.’ 

halawane (Aail.). 

salake (Hil., Asil., Sap., N.). 

tas (Hil., Asil.). 

nusa (Har., Hil., Asil., Sap., N.). 
waelo, wael (Har.}. 


meito (Sap., N.); im other dialects 
meit = shore. 


ay oy (Hil., Asil.). 
"ania (Har.). 
Jante (Hil., Asil.), lou (Har.)= cea. 


tn (Asil., Hil.). 


1 | petu (Hil, Asil.), 
3\| atolu (Har.). 
| bulane (Hil., Asil,). 





Tooth 


Pp AMBOYNA (VAN HOEVELL). 


dey le | mari (Har.), 


os 4) | bon (Har.), an (Hil., Asil.). 


Ay cad || 
ore bina (Hil, Acil.}. 


ube | 
ussy> | huwa (Har., Hil, Asil.). 

ss kula (Asil., Hil}. 
spe | lauwel (Har.). 

| asu (Har., Hil., Asil., Sap., N.). 
r gle | manu (Har., Hil., Acil.), 







gile | manu (Har., Hil., Asil.)=hen (kip). 
Cs\5 | nia (Har., Hil). 
&j\2\ | iane (Hil., Asil.). 
oe) jor (Har.) = maggot. 
4) | lale (Asil., Hil.). 
dy eng)! | thule (Har.). 
4) yyy<J | teruillo (Sap.). 
rt) i yae8 ‘keuru (Har.). 
uslile | mata (Har,, Hil., Asil., Sap.). 
fui! | im (Har.). 
(7) sh niki (Hil.). 
x) So | Cf. “tooth * and ‘dog.’ 


Ss | rima hua (Har.)=upper arm. 
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ENGLISH. | 423.5 AMBOYNA (VAN HOEVELL). 
Hand wsle, | rima (Har., N.). 
Breasts susu (Har., Hil., Asil., Sap., N.). 
Milk susu-waeni { Har.). 
Belly sai | tin (Har., Hil., Aail.). 
Leg, foot “|| ai (Har., Hil, Asil., Sap., N-). 
Ankle . || ai-manteru (Har). 
Big toe || ai-hatu (Har.=toes), elae (Hil. = 
| great’). 
Bone “| ruri (Har.). 
Flesh isine (Hil.}. 
Blood lala (Har., Hil., Asil.}. 
Tears mata-wae (Hil.). 
Putrid hauele (Har, = a stink). 
Sick masele (Har,, Sap., N.). 
Dead mata (Sap.). 
To eat ane (Har., Sap., N.). 
To drink om) | ninu (Har., Asil.). 
To see .53U| wahié (Har.), wahi (Sap., N.). 
Door | mintanuru (Har.). 
Pot - urene (Har.). 
Male usligle | malona (Har., Hil.). 
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| 
ENGLISH. | pears AMBOYNA (VAN HOEVELL). 
Father wits! | ama (Hor, Hil., Acil., Sap., N.). 
Mother si! | ina (Har., Hil., Asil., Sap., N.). 
Bon asl ge hl anahuta-malona (Har., Hil). 


Daughter | sige 2! | ana-mahina {Har.). 


“ A few additional words are recognizable, though wrongly 
spelled, or loan words.  s\J¢ (world) is put for dunia 
(Har., Hil., Asil., Sap., N.); "see; (sunrise) is riamata 
(sun), saa (to climb up) ; Bre (deer) is the Javanese 
manjangan (cereus rusa); y'e\ (horse) is in Haruku 
aikarano, Nusa Laut aikaranjo ; ily (pig) is prone for 
binatang (any animal). In the word for ‘bee* © ns is the 
Hila kelete (bee or wasp). The word for ‘cues is a com- 
pound from sye2\ (nose) and i$, meaning ‘a point” (Asil. 
huhune).' The word  s¥ (thigh) is probably a mistake for 
the Malay paha, and f “is. (cradle) for the Malay dudian. 
cs! (to come) really means ‘to reach,’ ‘to arrive at.’ The 
words WsUle FY given for ‘to wink’ may be compared 
with the Asil., Hil. itié, ‘flash’ (bliksem). In the words for 
husband and wife the prefixed ...* seems to be a mistake. 
Many of the words show the suffix ma or mi (his), which is 
found in all the dialects. There is a very close agreement 
also between the words of this vocabulary and the Amboyna 

“The Tulehu numerals are additional evidence of the 
authenticity of the list. 

1 A. van Ekris - WE Mededongen, vans wee van ‘het Neer 


Ambouseha Mededselingen van van het Neder 
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ENGLISH. par) 
One Fe Wt) Ut 
Two ee 
Three [want- 

ing: but see 

Thirteen }. 
Four [anita] ade 
Five las 
Six ere 
Fight 3) 
Nine Lis 
Ten Luigi 
Eleven Aone 
Twelve el 
Thirteen poles 
Fourteen ni Lalla ge 
Fifteen Mea pRomigd 
Sixteen eet 
Seventeen spatlleogn 
Eighteen yf? 
Nineteen Lean gt 
Twenty yi 





AMBOYNA (VAN HOEFVELTL). 


igaka (Hil.). 
rua (Har., N.), 


haa (Har., Sap., N.). 


, | ima (Har., N.). 


nena (Hil, Ail.) 


hitu (Har., Sap., N.). 


| warn (N., Har.). 
siwa (Har., Hil., Asil., Sap., N.). 


husa (Har., Hil., Asil.}. 
husaielae (Har.). 
husailaruwa (Har.). 
husalatehu (HGl., Asil.). 
husalahas (Har., Sap., N.). 


| husailanoo (Har.). 


husalaita (Hol., Asil.). 


huselasiwa {Hil., Asil., Sap.). 


huturua (Har.). 
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ENGLISH. lg - AMBOYNA (VAN HOEVELI). 
Twenty-one 
[see below: 
TT 7 t C }- 
Twenty-two WA | 
Twenty-three | s-leyi52 
Thirty [wrongly s—> | hutoru, hututoru (Har.). 
given os 
Twenty-one |. 


“There can thus be no doubt that the Tulehu list is what 
it purports to be, and it is, so far as I know, the only 
vocabulary of that dialect which exists. 

“The alge or ils is really the Makua language of 
Eastern Africa, as the following comparisons clearly show :— 








ENGLISH, y| she | MARKT A. 
Black "Liew yal | -oripa. 
White (?) +35) -oteln. 
World 3,1! | ilapo. 
* Land, S| | iwani. 
country 
Mainland LG | 
Stone Sele | nluku, plur. maluku. 


Tronstone | lvy: Syl | Cf. ‘stone’ and ‘iron,’ 
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Se 


sobs! 


2) xl 


Tniaramn. 


ndarama. 


iyuma. 


}| ntinji (cf. Maknua, the name of the 


language). 
mashomaka. 
ipeo. 
Cf. wind; yo= of. 
ipula, 
nibuku. 
uhin. 


nehuwa. 


shesS! sl) C# Kamba dzua ikumala, 


aS 


igs! 
uy 
oa 
lin 
Ss! 
ypste- 


(?) yom | 


| wer (Msambiji dial.). 


itotwa. 
Mora: 


mkole, plur, mikole. 


imika, 
otaku. 
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Fowl 
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MAKUA. 





ale!) Ci Nyika, ete, pala, Swahili pas, 


= gazelle. 





sew!) | inyupu= mule. 
ijl» | mwalapwa. 
a) ikuluwe. 


csi ( mwanuni (Msambiji dial. ). 
| shanun. 


ple | ilaku, piwr. ilaku. 
shu) inoa. 
lageF | ihopa. 


Sy mwamunka = caterpillar (worm = 
nrith). 


N35 | ini. 
ee Ipepele. 
lik3 | nipupa. 
dam Fy) | yoche. 
SE)! | karan, 
‘Ji! | ipule. 
*Jy3g\=-y5-* | ipao yo pula (mwitho = hole). 
‘saat | nino, plur. mino. 


Jy! ‘— ‘ 
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ENGLISH. MARTA. 


Forearm 









_| mono. 
* Hand mthatha. 
Breasts i» | mapele. 
Milk mashi= water, mapele = breasts. 
Belly irukuln = stomach (belly = marupo). 
Thigh 
Leg, foot nyao. 
Ankle 
sw Cf. Swahili ito la guu. 
Rone eb | | nikuva, plur. makuva. 
Flesh 5%) | ithayi=fleshiness (inama = flesh). 
Blood ecosil ipome, 
Tears See mithori. 
Putrid iy | unta. 
Sick | 4224 | uwerea = to be sick (sickness = ureta). 
Dead 1\ 5-2, | ukwa = to die. 
Toeat =| L,I 
To drink Lay satel 
To wink is, i} | wupils. 
[? alist] 
To see ‘ats | uweha = to look. 
To come |,,93! | uroa= to go away (ua=to come). 
1.B.as, 1900. 12 














sl. | mwapo o yuma = saucepan. 


Pot \ | ikariko. 

Heaven ap! Cf. Swahili kule, 

Hell 

Male 3.) | mlopwana. 

Female mthiana= woman, plur, athiana. 
Husband mlopwana. 

Wife mthiana. 

Father athithi (atiti, Msambiji dial.). 

* Mother || manyi (amaya, Msambiji dial.). 
Son 


mwana mlopwana, 


“The Makua words are quoted from Maples’ Handbook 
of the Makua Language,’ which does not contain the Makua 
equivalents of all the words m this list, but one or two 


others on comparison with cognate languages may probably 


1 Rev. Cha Maples: “ Colloctions for a Handbook of the Makuna 
vcommca?; Lome, Ss P.C.K. [1679 fF]. 
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be found correct. Mr. Blagden has quoted cighty-eight 
words from the MS., and of these (allowing for slight errors) 
only six appear to be wrong, whilst twelve are not identified. 
‘Thus more than 70 per cent. of the vocabulary is correct.” 


It is rather satisfactory to find that the unknown compiler 
of these lists has done his work with such relative accuracy ; 
and the identification of the s\,/« disposes at once of the 
doubt I had expressed as to its genuineness, and the 
suggestion I had thrown out that it might have to be sought 
for in the Papunn or Melanesian regions. But it presents 
us with the rather surprising phenomenon of an East African 
dialect collected by «a Malay of the Peninsula; and the 
question naturally arises, did he collect it in Africa itself 
(which seems unlikely), or in the Peninsula, from some stray 
Kaffir sailor or coolie, if any such there be; or was it 
collected at some cosmopolitan place, lke Meccah, where 
many races mect? It would be interesting to know; and 
possibly a careful examination of the #\,%+ list by some one 


learned in East African languages might throw further light 
on the question. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. Nores on Coinese Buppuisr Boors. 
Nakerokuban 14, 
Tokyo. 

Dean Proresson Rays Davins,—In our Journal for 
April, 1891, Professor Poussin noticed the two important 
discoveries by Professor Vidyabhugana, of which the first 
relates to the Sali-stamba-siitra quoted by Candra-kirti in 
chap. xxvi of his Madhyamaka-vrtti, by Santideva in his 
Siksa-samuccaya, also by Prajiakaramati in his Bodhi- 
caryavatara-tika, as giving a complete expose of the Paticca- 
samuppada. 

Looking into the Chinese Buddhist books, I have found 
several corresponding texts to some of these works, First as 
to the Sali-stamba-sutra, This interesting little compendium 
of the twelve nidanas is, in Chinese, represented in the 
following texts :— 

1. Ta-san-da-li-sa-tan-ma-cin, lit. Maha-yana-sali-stamba- 
siitra. Translated by Shihu im a.p. 980, Nanjio’s 
Catal., No. 867, under which Sd/i-stamba is given as 
Sali-sambhata. 

2. Tao-kan-cin, lit. the Paddy straw siitra. Registered 
as translated under the East Tsin dynasty, a.v. 317- 
420, Nanjio’s No, 280. 

3. Liso-pan-san-ssu-cin, lit. the stitra on understanding 
the origin of birth and death. Translated by Ci-cien 
of the Wu dynasty, ap. 222-280, Nanjio’s No. 281, 
under which the existence of another version 8 
the Tan dynasty is recorded. 
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There is another siitra of the same name spoken by Maitreya, 
Le. Nanjio's No. 965, which I have failed to find out. The 
sutra on the meaning of ‘anatman,’ No. 818, which is given 
by Nanjio as a similar work, is in reality a different one, 
as its contents show. 

Next we come to Candra-kirti’s Madhyamaka-vrtti. The 
existence of the four commentaries in Chinese have been 
noticed by Mr. D. Suzuki, a Japanese now with Dr. Carus, 
of America, in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, 
vol. vi, pt. 4 (1898), see p. 29. They are as follows :— 


l. A vrtti by Pingala, Nanjio’s No. 1179. 
2. ss Asafiga, No. 1246. 

u. mt Fen-pich-min, No. 1185. 

4.  ,, Sthitamati, No. 1179. 


The first Indian author is not Pitgala in reality. Mr. Suzuki 
seems to have been misled by the Chinese interpreter, who 
says in the preface to the yrtti that its original was written 
by a Grahmacari Tsin-mu, lit. the ‘blue-eyed,’ the Indian 
original being Pingala, etc. Pingala, however, is not the 
‘blue-eyed,’ but the ‘tawny-eyed.” The ‘blue-eyed’ is 
a name of Candra-kirti, the actual author of the Sanskrit 
vriti, who is otherwise styled aa Arya Deva (Bodhisattva). 
This we learn at once, referring to Nanjio’s Catalogue, 
under Deva, Appendix i, p. 370, where, quoting J.A.8. 
Bengal, 1882, p. 96, he gives Deva’s names, Candra-kirti, 
Nila-netra (Chin. Tsin-mu, the ‘ blue-eyed’), and also Fen-pieh- 
min (the ‘distinct-brightness’). This last, again, explains 
the name of the author of the 3rd vrtti above mentioned, 
i.e. Fen-pich-mii, which may be Sinti-prabba in Sanskrit, 
as given by Mr. Suguki, The Bodhi-caryivataira is by 
Santi-prabha Santi-deva. The 2nd vrtti, by Asanga, is not, 
strictly speaking, a commentary on the Madhyamaka-dastra, 
though it treats partly of the same subject. The 4th vrtti, 
by Sthitamati, is also a good commentary. The Ist and 
érd, from the names of the authors, point to one and the 
same work, but they differ widely, and probably are not 
the same altogether. Deva seems to have been a reputed 
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author of the Madhyamaka Aphorism. LEither totally 
different works have been attributed erroneously to one 
author on account of his reputed authorship, or the names 
of different men have been identified with one particular 
author on the same ground. The identity of Deva with 
Candra-kirti, Santi-prabha, and Nila-netra requires a more 
detailed investigation, The Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese 
vrttis, on the whole, agree with one another, containing 
twenty-seven chapters, each chapter treating of a similar 
subject. 

As to the Bodhi-caryavatira and the Siksi-samuccaya, 
I can say at present only that the texts bearimg similar titles 
exist among the Chinese books, i.c., Bodhi-carya-stitra, Nanjio, 
No, 1354; Mahfyana - sangiti - bodhi - sattva - vidya - Sastra 
according to Nanjio, but it can be aleo Mahayana-bodhisattva- 
sikea - samuccaya - astra, Nanjio, No. 1398. While I was 
looking through the above-mentioned books a note from 
Mr. W. Ogiwara, who is now studying under Professor 
Leumann, of Strassburg, reached me. He had noticed the 
existence of the Chinese versions of the Bodhi-caryavatara 
and the Siksa-samuccaya some months before myself, and 
seems to be comparing them with the Sanskrit originals now 
that Mr. Bendall’s text is out. As the texts quote several 
other works, a careful examination will throw much light 
on the dark passages of Buddhist literature. 

I am fully convinced that most, if not all, of the best 
known Sanskrit Buddhist books can be found among the 
Chinese books, if we only carefully examine into them.— 
Yours ever truly, 

J. Takakust. 


Cuttack ( Orissa). 
Sept. 2, 1902. 
Dear Sizn,—Is it not strange that, after a study of 
Kalidisa’s works for more than a century, his date hus 
not ee been even approximately ascertained? Scholars like 
Professor Max Miller and Professor Macdonell disagree, 
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one putting him in the sixth century (Jndia), the other 
putting him more than a century earlier, in the beginning 
of the fifth century a.p. (Hist. Sans. Lit., p. 321). 

May | suggest « point or two to help in the matter ? 

First, I draw attention to Raghuvamea, canto iv, ¢lokas 
58-71. These verses deal with the digrijaya of Raghu on the 
western frontier of India. Therein, briefly speaking, Raghu 
is said to have taken tribute from the kings of dApardnia 
(v. 58), to have gone to the Pdrasikin by land route (v. 60) 
and defeated them (v. 69), to have turned northwards to 
the banks of the Sindiw and there crushed the Hunas 
(v. 68), to have subdued the Kambojas (v. 69), after which 
he climbed the Himalayas. 

The above description indicates that at, that time the 
Persians occupied, on the western border of India, the loweat 
portions (probably Beluchistan and Kandahar), that to their 
north lay the Hunas (variant, Hunas) on the banks of the 
river Indus (variants, ‘ Vanku’ and ‘ Manku"), and that the 
Kambojas lay further north, at the foot of the Himalayas. 

To what period may be ascribed such grouping of tribes ? 

From the Chinese and Persian histories, aided by the 
light thrown by extant coins, it appears that the Hunaa, 
an offshoot of the Ephthalites or White Huns, conquered, 
on one hand, Gindhdra from the Ki-to-lo (Midira) kings 
before 475 a.p., and on the other hand, inflicted a disastrous 
defeat on the Persian king Firtz in 484 a.p. (in which 
the Persian king lost his life and the eastern provinces of 
Persia). (Cunningham, Drouin, and Gutschmid; Rapson’s 
Indian Coina, Arts. 76 and 103; cf. also the article on 
“Persia ” in the Encyel. Brit., 9th ed.) 

This Huna conquest of Gandhara is confirmed by Sung-yun, 
the Chinese monk-traveller, who says :— 


‘During the middle decade of the 4th month of the Ist year 
of Ching-Kwong (520 a..) we entered the kingdom of Gandhira. 
» « « » This is the ign dhru aaa meant antag c= 
and afterwards set up Las-lih to be king over the country; since 
which event two generations have passed.” ' 


' Beal's * Buddhist Records of the Western World,” vol. i, xeix-e, 
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Ye-tha is the name given by the traveller to the 
Ephthalites. According as we take three generations or 
four generations to a century, the conquest of Gandhara by 
the Hunas must, according to this tradition, have taken place 
some time between 455-470 a.p, 

From the above facts, the inference is reasonable that 
this passage in the Raghuvatnca (at least its fourth canto) 
refera to a period some time after 460-5 a.n., by which 
time the Hunas had, by their conquest of Gandhara (the 
Cabul Valley), come to settle on the banks of the Indus; 
und some time before 484 ap, when the eastern portion of 
Persia passed on to the White Huns. Would not thus the 
end of the fifth century a.p. be the approximate date of 
Htaghucamea ? 

I would further draw attention to the subject-matters of 
the two epic poems, and te the extent of Raghu’s empire. 
It is not improbable that Kalidasa, who would naturally 
have been attracted to the court of the Gupta emperor, 
selected Awmdra-sambhava (the birth of Karttikeya) because 
this god was a Huda-derafd of the later Gupta emperors 
(witnesa their names, Kumara Gupta and Skanda Gupta, 
and their silver coins with peacocks on the reverse); and 
selected Raghuvathea because these later imperial Guptas, 
with their capital at Saketa (Ajodhya), had become associated 
with Rama and his dynasty. 

The Gupte empire comprised practically the whole of 
Northern India, exclusive of portions of Panjab and Bengal. 
‘The eastern part of Panjab was in all probability a part of 
the Gupta empire in the time of Skanda Gupta and probubly 
of Kumara Gupta also, for Skanda Gupta had various wars 
with the Hunas along this border, To judge from the 
frontier kingdoms invaded by Raghu, this Gupta terrifory 
waa exactly the empire of Raghu as described in Raghuvamea, 
eanto iv; and it is not impossible that in this way the poet 
might have wished indirectly to flatter his patron king, who 
may be conjectured to be Skanda Gupta (cirea 452-480 a.0.). 

From internal evidence, Raghuvamea appears to be later 

and more mature than Kumara-sambhoava or Meghadata. 


me 
ee 
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The metre, the verse melody, the upamis, and the general 
handling of the subjects in Raghuvamea—all show a master's 
skill. In Kumiara-sambhava metrical defects and prolix 
repetitions oceur, while the erotic passions have been dealt 
with more erodely. In the Meghadtta the latter defect 
is still more apparent, as is natural to a still younger age. 
Meghadita is also silent about Gupta connections and 
Central India, probably because Kalidasa had not then been 
attracted to the Emperor's Court, thus having to leave his 
beloved Ujjayini. For this comparative growth in poetic 
powers fifteen to twenty years may be allowed. The three 
works would then fall in the third quarter of the fifth 
century a.b.—Yours truly, 
MosmMonax CHARKRAVARTI. 


Profewor T, WF. Rigs Davids, 
Seeretary, Rove! Asati Society, London, 


3d. Rare Pana Worps. 


Dean Proressor Rays Davins—In note 4 on p. 7 of 
the Dialogues of the Buddha, you discuss the meaning of 
the word pekiiam. Though this appears to be a rare word 
in Pali literature it has survived to the present day in the 
form of pekhnad Treat. Sleeman, in his “ Rambles and 
Recollections” (ed. V. A. Smith, vol. i, p. 7), writes: “the 
‘Gauri Sankar’ of the temple above waa a real Py-kAan, 
or a conversion of living beings into stone by the gods,” 
Mr. Smith, in a note on the word Py-khan, identifies it with 
pekhnd, defined by Fallon and also Platts as a puppet-show. 
The word is not very common in the United Provinces, 
wilere puta quchdnd takes its place. 

Tt is curious how nearly all the amusements reprobated 
are still almost exclusively in the hands of the strange 
people called Nata, Three of the divisions of these are 
the Nacaria (dancers), Badi (ef. rdditam), and Bajaniya. 
(musicians}, and they are well-known acrobats. 
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On p. 258 there is a discussion as to the meaning of 
mangura. The common phrase in use now for a fair 
complexion is geAin, or wheat(-coloured). 

p- 230, Simaika. We have three common names in these 
provinces—Sama, Samak, and Sanwi—all applied to Panicum 
Jrumentaceum, which is cultivated but is considered a poor 
grain, as well as to a wild grasa with a grain occasionally 
eaten.— Yours sincerely, 

Ricnarp Buen. 


Naini Tal. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Manimanorapuyaya Hararrasap Sasrei, Honorary Joint 
Philological Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Report on THE Search FoR Sanskrit MSS. (1895—- 
1900). 25 pp.; large size. (Published by the Society, 
1901.) 


The news that Pandit Haraprasid Sastri was printing the 
Catalogue of the Nepal Durbar Library,’ and that Professor 
Cecil Bendall had agreed to write, as an introduction to this 
idee e an essay on the history of Nepal and surrounding 
| ms, has given me the greatest satistaction. 

By the recent explorations of auch scholars as 5. Lévi, 
CG. Bendall and Haraprasad, our knowledge of the older 
Buddhist Sanskrit documents has increased. For years we 
were obliged to confine our researches to the MSS, sent to 
Europe by Hodgson. Then the Cambridge Catalogue of the 
Wright Collection marked a new stage of progress. But 
now our hopes are better to-day, as Khotan will not conceal 
its treasures for ever; and the time may be coming when, 
in that field of Indian philology, the number of our texts 
promises to prove a positive enbarras de richesse. 

We will endeavour to indicate the more interesting 
amongst the large number of MSS. hitherto noticed by 
Haraprasid, partly in the Proceedings and im the Journal 
of the Society of Bengal, partly in his Report, 1895-1900. 





Il Sen the ae ail ished so carly as 1868 by the Resident, Mr. Lawrence ; 
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Journal of | rit (sn, pe. 1), 18 L807 ; S. Lavi, Acwl, des 
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The Nisedsctaticasaniita' seems to be a work of real 
interest, The MS. is written in a form of Gupta which 
can be at latest referred to the beginning of the ninth or to 
the end of the eighth century. It deals with Tantric matters, 
but in a very extraordinary way, the interlocutors being 
Rsis, men of the ‘old school’ of Tantrism! The very 
subject of the discourses, according to Haraprasad, ig the 
non-Vaidic initiation or ditsa. The Rsis wonder how there 
can be such a thing as diksa without any reference to the 
Vedas, But the oldest among them explains that even the 
great gods like Brahma, Visnu, and others—not Civa, who 
is siddha by birth—received non-vaidic diksa at the very 
spot they were sitting upon, namely, in the celebrated 
Naimisaranya. The book is complete, divided into two 
parts, Crautasiitra, Guhyasiitra (?). Attention must be paid 
to the designation ‘samhita." But I do not know if 
it deserves to be called “an important orginal tantric 
work; I feel rather sceptical when Haraprasad says, 
“The composition of this work must go back to the early 
centuries of the Christian era”; because, so far as we ure 
entitled to make any conjecture on the original form of the 
Tantras, it seems that the very mention of Ksis and such 
a doubt on the orthodoxy of rites are rather marks of 
posteriority. 

Not to the ninth, but at latest to the seventh century 
belongs the Aulikdmndya MS,, acquired for the Society of 
Bengal by their Secretary. “The character is (Gupta. 
I have carefully compared the letters with charts of the 
Gupta alphabet. . . . . The shape of letters agrees 
more with those of the Horiuzi palm-leaves than with any 
other . . . 3 the proportion of open tops (which, as is 
well known, are an index of antiquity) appears to be much 
larger than in the ninth century palm-leaves in Professor 
Bendall’s Cambridge Catalogue.” This Tantra, actually 
incomplete (77 leaves from about 261), is said to have an 
extent of 6,000 slokas, being a résumé of the Kuljikamata 


1. See * Proceedings * and ‘* Report’’ of the Asintic Society of Bengal, 1900. 
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in 24,000 élokas; four MSS, of the Kubjikamata do exist, 
and Haraprasad has ascertained the corelation of both books. 
The pagination, with the rather surprising letters: Sri, below 
the figure, below Ma and Sa, refers more probably to the 
following title: QCrimate Satsahasre—“ page so and so in 
the compilation running through 6,000 verses of the school 
of the goddess (ri.""! 

The interlocutors being Bhairava and Devi, there is no 
doubt about the intimate relation between the Kubjikamata 
and the Tantra of the same name, known by Catalogues 
(see P.W., sub ooo.) and often quoted in Tantrasara, 
Anandalahari, and elsewhere (see Oxford Cat.). This book, 
therefore, is common and unreadable Literature; but it 
gives me occasion to quote Haraprasad: “The Tantras 
are regarded as very recent works. Some distinguished 
Orientalists have pronounced them to belong to the four- 
teenth century. The appearance of these MSS. disproves 
that assertion ” (Proceedings, April, 1900). 

So does the date of the colophon of the MS. of the 
Lankdeatdira, 28th year of the Newar era (908 a.p.). This 
Lanka “is a work on the treatment of fever and other 
diseases by medicine, incantation, and charms.” 

But I am afraid Haraprasid does not exactly realize the 
meaning of some distinguished Orientaliste as concerns the 
ave of the Tantras. That the Tantras are older than 
the fourteenth century nobody will deny; the dispute, if 
there is any dispute, bears first on a considerably older date 
for the books, secondly on the rather difficult problem of 
the influence of the Tantric ideas in civilized Buddhist or 
Brahmanic circles. 

I have read with curiosity another note on a very similar 
subject. How can we settle this puzzle “that the pure 
metaphysical religion of Buddha could be made the medium 
of practising immoral and obscene rites”? “On entering 
the Svambhu Kesetra [Nepal], I was, says Haraprasad, 


' T hove seen this ‘Sri’ in other MS8.; but I don't think it means more 
than a kind of lucky mark made by a scribe. It is specially common in frst 
leaves of MSS.—Bendall, 
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struck with a female figure labelled or inseribed as Namo 
Dharmiya. Tat once enquired from the Residency Pandit. 
He coolly said Dharma is nothing else but Prajia.” 
“T know, explains Haraprasad, that Buddha is never an 
object of worship. His image is kept im monasteries simply 
for the purpose of keeping his noble example always present 
before the aspirers to Nirvana, and so he is the Upaya or 
means to Nirvana. I also knew that Prajna or true 
knowledge is the great goal. . . . - But none ever 
suspected that Dharma and Prajiia are identical. This 
identification introduced a female deity into the Buddhist 
Trinity, and she at once became the mother of all 
Bodhisattvas, being [taken as] representing the Sathgha. 

" This hypothesis ia clever indeed, and well deserves 
cali nevertheless, one will observe that the detfication 
of the pantheistic and idealistic Prajia im the shape of 
a feminine body is an altogether Tantric idea; and that 
the identification of Dharma with Prajiii, parallel to the 
identification of Dharma with pratityasamutpada, known 
from Pali sources, has not been of any moment in the 
development of this idea. Upaya in some cases is Karuna 
opposed to Prajia; in Tantric texts of the Kalacakra school 
it is synonymous with fimiga. 

Haraprasad has acquired a manuscript of the A sfeadihasrika, 
copied at Nalanda in the sixth year of the reign of Mahipala 
(first part of the eleventh century), and curiously inscribed 
as written “in the year indicated in the page mark. Thie 
page mark is 303." The era is difficult to ascertain. The 
MS., as many other Prajiaparamitas, is enriched with many 
illuminations. (Proceedings, March, 1899.) 

Four leaves from an old MS. in Bengali characters, “ in 
fact, intermediate between Gupta and Bengali,” contain 
fragments of a supplement to the Amarakoéa. The author 
is a Buddhist; he adds many synonyms to the Buddhist 
words—ifor instance, Gopesa for Buddha. I do not know 
if these curious identifications have been, us it was the 
intention of the Pandit, “ published in the Journal ” 
(Proceedings, April, 1900). A MS, of the Amarakoéa, 
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dated 1185, has been noticed by Haraprasad in 1893 
(J.A.5.5., p. 250), and should prove useful for the critic 
of the text. 

Very old is the MS. of the SkandAapurdna, in Gupta hand, 
to which so early a date as the middle of the seventh century 
can be assigned on palwographical grounds. 

As concerns the Buddhist Darcanas, there are discoveries 
of first-rate importance. There are, besides, two MSS. 
purporting to be works of Ratnakirti, entitled Apolasiddhi 
(eight leaves only) and AyanabAangasiddhi. A full description 
of both occurs in the Report, p. 12, and Haraprasad rightly 
insista on their evident importance. ‘‘These are the first 
treatises written in a philosophical style and on philosophical 
topies.”” This statement is not perfectly accurate, as the 
Bodhicaryavatara, the Madhyamakavrtti, the Abhidharma- 
koga deserve the same appreciation. Nyaiyabindu—I agree 
with Haraprasad—is more a treatise on Buddhist logic than 
on philosophy, but the whole of the pariccheda on pratyaksa 
is @ dissertation on the theory of knowledge. The theory 
of Apofa is “ very important in Buddhist philosophy.” As 
the nommalism of the school objects to any idea of genus, 
the difficulty is got over by a rather subtle artifice. An 
ager ia not agea by ageatra, but because he is not a go or 
anything different from agra, The aava is atad-vyavrtta, 
different (vyavrtta) from what is not that (a-tad). We know 
the doctrine fairly well, if we do not realize it (of course !), 
by the diseussion of Kumarila (Clokavartika). The cele- 
brated Mimamsist, or his commentator, quotes on the matter, 
as it has been said in the Journal (1902, p. 365), a large 
number of slokas from the Pramanssamuccaya by Dignaga. 
fiatnakirti wrote the Kalyanakanda, the Dharmavinigcaya 
(Tanj. Mdo, lxi), 9 commentary to the Madhyamakavatara. 
Being son of the king, he had been converted by the 
“Epistle to a pupil” of his friend Candragomin ( Wassilieff). 
So he was the contemporary of Candrakirti and of several 
acaryas of reputation. 

The second treatise, Ksanabhatgasiddhi, in two parts, 
proves “that no entity exists for more than one kana.’ 


1.Rk8. 1905, 13 
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The first part, complete in eleven leaves, proceeds by 
anvayavydpt: (where is existence there is momentaneity) ; 
the second one, incomplete, nine leaves, by ryatirekarydpes 
(where is not momentaneity, there cannot be existence). 
T do not believe, as does Haraprasid, that “the author of 
the Sarvadarcana probably had Ratnakirti’s book before him, 
when writing the portion of the work concerned with 
Bauddhadarcana,” but in noticing parallel sentences in both 
works, also in Udayana’s Bauddhadhikira, Haraprasad shows 
us that he knows the right method to follow in editing 
the book. 

Ratnakirti mentions Sammkara and Nyayabhisana, an 
ancient writer on Mimfrmsa: “ he gives a summary of 
Samkara’s arguments against the Buddhists in a few words, 
and refutes them; . . . he shows a mastery over the 
Sanskrit language and the philosophical style which is 
unique.” 

A new recension of the Prajfiaparamita has been found, 
called Svalpaksard, Prajiaparamita in a few words, three 
leaves only. “The authorship of the Prajia 1s a question 
involved in obscurity . . . . There is one clue to the 
solution of this question obtained from the MSS. under 
notice: they profess to have been brought from the nether 
worlds by Nagarjuna: aryanagarjunapadaih patalad uddhrta. 
That Nagarjuna and his learned followers had a hand in 
the composition of these works appears to be certain from 
this passage.” Observe the curious character of this shortest 
recension: according to Haraprasid there is no metaphysic 
in it, but only common practical formulas: bodhisattvena 
mahfsattvena samacittena bhavitavyam, maitricittena .. . , 
krtajfienn . . ., krtavedina. . - , sarvapapavirata- 
cittema . . « - 

The Kavivacanasamuceaya and the Dohakosapanjikd are 
important books. The first ia a Sanskrit anthology divided 
into vrajyas (sugatavrajya, lokecvara’, sirya’ . . . .), well 
furnished with stanzas of Asvaghosa, Jetari, Ratnakirti 
. . . ; the second a commentary on a Prakrit anthology 
in the interests of Buddhism. Professor Bendall is studying 
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the last-named, full indeed of difficulties of several kinds, 
but well deserving time and labour. 

This review must now come to an end; were I to make 
it complete, I should merely be giving a new edition of 
the Report. My main object has been to call attention 
to the achievements of the Pandit Haraprasad, and to pay 
to him a tribute of friendship and of admiration. 


Loum pe ta VaLiEe Poussin. 


Lorimer’s Grammar anp Vocanunary oF Wazini Pasuro. 


The study of the dialects of the Pashto language has 
hitherto received very little attention. Tho well-known 
works of Raverty, Bellew, and '‘Trumpp deal with what must 
be considered as the literary or standard form of the 
language as recognized in Peshawar and Qandahir; and, 
although the difference of pronunciation between these two 
varieties of Pashto has of course been noted, there has been 
little recognition of the fact that, beyond this, every tribe 
from north to south has ita own dialect, and that these 
dialects differ from one another in important points of 
grammar, vocabulary, and pronunciation. Mr. Lorimer’s 
Grammar and Vocabulary of Waziri Pashto is therefore 
to be welcomed as an important contribution to the study of 
one of the most specialized of the dialects. Both grammar 
and vocabulary are sufficiently full to give an adequate idea 
of the points wherein this dialect differs from ordinary 
Pashto, and the numerous illustrative phrases are evidently 
drawn from the actual spoken language, and not (as in the 
case of Trumpp’s Grammar) from the artificial language of 
the poems collected and published by Raverty and Dorn. 

The Waziri dialect prevails among the Mahsiid and 
Darvesh Khel Waziris and the Dauris of the Tochi Valley, 
and is closely connected with that of the Bantichis of 
Bani. The peculiar yowel system is common to both 
dialecte, although the Waziri speech has a deep and manly 
tone which is lacking in the mincing pronunciation of 
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the effeminate Baniichis. This group of dialects must be 
classed, as far as its consonant system is concerned, with the 
western (or rather southern) Pashto. As in the language of 
Qandahar, .4 and , are pronounced respectively s4 and sh, 

and not kA and gas in Peshiwar. This feature is common 
to all Pashto dialects from the Khattaks of Kohat southwards 
to Sibi and westwards to Qandahar, and the change in 
pronunciation of well-known words gives rise to many gibes 
at the expense of speakers from other parts of the country. 

For instance, it is said that a Yisufzai man who meant to 
say “My father was wounded and died this year,” really 
said “ My father wasa pig; the dog is dead,” that is, instead 
of pronouncing “ Plar mi khiizh wuh, sezh mar-shah,” he 
pronounced “Plar mi khiig wuh, sag may: shah.” Here 
khizh, ‘ wounded,’ becomes khiig, ‘a pig,’ and sazh, ‘this 
year,’ becomes sag, ‘a dog.’ 

In addition to this feature of pronunciation, which is 
common to 50 many dialects, the Waziri group is marked off 
from the southern as well as the northern dialects by its 
vowel system. The regular changes are :— 





rd to o 
o to eor da 
te to i 


The change of d to o is already found to some extent in 
standard Pashto, as in obi and tor, which may be compared 
to the Persian a5 and férik, and in modern Persian pro- 
nunciation the same tendency is found. In Waziri Pushto it 
is universal, borrowed words as well as Pashto being changed, 
as asboh for asbdb. The plural plortna for pidrana shows two 
of the usual vowel changes. The alteration of o and a to 
é and? is paralleled in many Balochi words, but is carried 
out more systematically im the Waziri- Bani dialects, 
Mr. Lorimer shows that often o is changed to 6 instead of é. 
Tt is strange that in a word like odah, ‘ water,’ where the o 
already represents an original 4, a still further change takes 
place, and we find the form ¢bd or yébo. | 
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There are many peculiar rammatical forms which deserve 
eareful study. It is to be wished that Mr. Lorimer had 
given some information regarding accents in verbal con- 
Jugation, especially in the imperative. The prs of 





explained by Mr. ecieosns The use of the lotter ¢ to danate 
the obscure vowel generally represented by the short a seems 
unneceseary, and it is not clear in what respect Mr. Lorimer 
considera the sounds denoted by a and e¢ to differ, He says 
that @ represents the w in dw, and ¢ the ¢ in water, but these 
are generally treated as the same sound, and it is not easy to 
see what is the difference in the vowel-sounds of mach, 
‘a ram, and mech, ‘a fly’ (generally written mach). 

These, however, are small points. Mr. Lorimer’s work 
deserves a welcome from all students of Pashto, and for 
Frontier officers it will greatly facilitate the acquisition not 
only of the Waziri but of other more or less cognate dialects. 

lt may be added that in an appendix Mr. Lorimer gives an 
extremely interesting account of the Mahsiid Wazirs, and 
their degenerate neighbours the Douris, which may be 
commended to ethnologists who do not care to study the 
Pashto language. 

M. Loxcworre Dames. 


La OCarrockaria Antica DELL’ Inpia, per F. L. Pune. 
(Studi italiani di filologia indo-iranica, vol. iv. [Text 
and Atlas. |) 


It is an interesting sign of the expansion of modern Italy 
that within the last twenty years we have seen not only the 
establishment of an Italian Asiatic Society, but more recently 
a series of volumes of essays on the model of Jndische Studien, 
entitled Studi italiani di filologia indo-tranica. For this last 
development we are indebted to the zeal of Count Pullé, 
Professor of Sanskrit successively at Padua and at Florence. 
The series has now reached its fourth volume (1901), which 
is devoted to the subject that has long engaged the attention 
of the editor, 
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Ancient geography belongs largely to that extensive branch 
of investigation, the history of human error. Yet it 1s the 
duty of specialists in every department to be conversant 
with the efforts of their predecessors; and hence readers of 
our Journal may find acceptable a brief notice of such 
parts of the present work as seem likely to contribute to 
the interpretation of Indian texts. The remaining portions 
of the volumes, though extremely curious and interesting in 
themselves, seem really to belong in great measure rather to 
European than Asiatic antiquities. 

The present instalment of the whole work is divided into 
seven chapters (to which are added a series of valuable 
Appendices by several hands and a separate volume of 
maps) :—I. The Egyptians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, and 
Jews. IJ. The Indians. III. Greeks. IV. Romans and 
Alexandrians. V. The Later Empire. VI. The Byzantines. 
VII. Persians and Arabs, Of these, Chapters II and, in a 
secondary sense, IIT and IV are important from our present 
point of view. 

Geographical science, as Professor Pullé shows, was at first 
really as much a blank as Indian learning, as history always 
remained. It is only with Aryabhata (6th-7th cent. .n.) 
that we get an approximately true conception of the Earth 
as a whole. We have thus (passing over the scanty Vedic 
notices) to distinguish two main periods :—(1) When the 
earth is a plane superficies of circular form (parimanda/a), 
with Meru in the centre. The continent containing Meru 
is surrounded by the sea, which is studded with numerous 
islands. (2) When the spherical nature of the earth had 
been recognized and Meru had been relegated to the North 
Pole. A wseful summary is given of the views of Jain 
authors (who understood the topography not only of the 
earth but also of the sun and moon!), and a curious 
extract is printed from two MSS. at Florence of the 
Hanumacearitra, Also, the indications of the Bhisma-parvan 
(likewise illustrated by extracts) of the Mahabharata are 
co-ordinated with those of Eratosthenes. To the Sanskrit 
scholar one of the most useful parts of the book will be 





+. 
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the Appendix, due to Professor M. Longhena, giving 
a classified list of the divisions of Jambudvipa as detailed 
in Varaha-mihira’s Brhatsamhita (Kiirmavibhaga). This 
is founded on the work of Mr. Fleet in Ind. Ant., vol. xxu, 
and with it are now incorporated references to the similar 
article in the same journal (vol. xxviii) by Dr. J. E. Abbott, 
of Bombay, on the names in the Bhiagavata-purana, and 
further fresh material from the epics and from the Visyu- 
purana. The importance of the classical writers and their 
maps lies, not so much in the correctness of the views 
about the configuration of India as a whole (though, as 
Professor Pullé shows, this was sometimes better than that 
of medimval writers), but rather in the fact that they 
occasionally help us to the identification of places mentioned, 
under names now forgotten, in Indian literature. An 
example of this is the port Takkola, mentioned in the 
Milindapafiha (959 ad fin.), which was identified by the 
present writer from Ptolemy as Tawoka ¢umopiov. In this 
connection mention should be made of the coloured facsimile 
of an unpublished sketch for a map of India by Dr. H. 
Kiepert, summarizing the results of his studies in the Greek 
geographers. Here and there the ‘ process-work,’ by which 
the photographer reproduced the sketch, hus made the 
smaller names rather illegible. 

A contribution like the present makes one feel more 
keenly than ever the want of a comprehensive work on 
ancient Indian geography, such as Biihler was preparing 
just before his death. Is it certain that his geographical 
papers (I well remember helping him with some of them 
during his last visit to London) have perished ? 


C. Benpal. 


Ipnanima Tn~ Monamuap At-Barnant. Kirab AL-MAHASIN 
WaL-masawt. Herausgegeben von Dr. FRiepricu 
Scowauty. (Giessen, 1900-2.) 

This edition (647 pages quarto) is a great monument of 
patience and skill. The editor has been aided by the 
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veteran Arabists Goldziher, De Goeje, and Noeldeke ; and: 
the work everywhere exhibits accurate knowledge and 
felicitous conjecture. Arabic texts lend themselves to the 
exercise of the critical art somewhat more easily than those 
in perhaps any other language, owing to the stereotyped 
eharacter of both thought and expression; but still, the 
singular felicity of many of the restorations contained in 
this volume gives acute pleasure to those who can ap- 
preciate them. 

Of the author of the book nothing at present appears 
to be known except that he lived at the time of Muktadir’s 
Caliphate, which ended 320 a.m.; this is inferred from 
a statement in the book, and confirmed by the nature of the 
excerpts which it contains, none of which are from writers 
later than that time. The book is rarely quoted; to the 
meagre list of citations given by the editor we may add 
one which occurs in the Nafhat al-Yaman (dedicated to 
Lumsden ; printed Caleutta, 1881), where the story told in 
Baihski (p. 44, 11-14) is copied with acknowledgment of the 

Of the work itself it is difficult to speak with enthusiasm. 
It belongs to scissors-and-paste literature; it is a common- 
Place-book, made by the simple process of putting down 
a number of headings and entering under them any verses 
or anecdotes which happen to have any bearing on them- 
Books of this sort appear to have been common from the 
commencement of Arabic literature, and the taste for them 
has by no means departed: a collector of our own time, the 
learned author of the Hadiyyat al-umam (vol. i, Beyrut, 
1808 a.n.), threatened to produce a commonplace-book on 
a scale which would dwarf all its predecessors. Many authors 
who are highly distinguished in original lines have given their 
eommonplace-books to the world: familiar cases are Mawerdi, 
Zamakhshan, [bn Aram. Some of these collectors confine 
themselves to a limited class of subjects, such as the moral 
virtues and their opposites, or religious duties; but others 
(and Baihaki is of this class) wander over almost the whole 
range of the knowable. The worst sort is that in which 
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no order is observed : the chief offender in this line 1 
Baha al-din al-Amuli, of whose books, “ The Nosebag™ 
and “The Beggar's Bowl,” it is impossible to make even 
a table of contents. Booka like Tha‘alibi’s, in which the 
matter is arranged according to authors, are not much 
better, for much, if not most, of the matter is pseudonymous 
Many great commonplace-books remain unpublished ; perhaps 
we need not long for their publication. One could wish 
that Herr Schwally had given his edition the dos which 
usually distinguishes the European edition from the Oriental 
—wun index of proper names. It would appear from the 
Preface that he is not to be blamed for this omission. 

To the European scholar such a work is of interest for 
one reason only: it may contain information or preserve 
passages to which posterity would otherwise have had no 
access; hence these collections deserve some gratitude, just 
as Greck scholars are thankful to Athenwus and Stobous. 
The question how far Baihaki adds to what is already known 
ould only be settled by an exhaustive commentary ; the 
editor's notes give occasional guidance in the identification 
of passages, but are clearly not intended to do more than this. 

An exhaustive commentary on the tales and verses which 
are collected by Baihaki would be a work of which the bulk 
would bear no proportion to its utility. I may give one 
example. 

Page 176 contains fire quotations on the subject of the 
Hajib or doorkeeper. The editor gives references for the 
first, to the ‘Ikd and Mustatraf. It certainly did not escape 
him that these two books contain the first fowr: the fifth 
is given in Tiraz al-majalis, p. 91. The fourth runs as 
follows in Baihaki: “A man wrote to Abdallah son of Tahir 


the verse— 

Set de algal cd Ls ole at olgell LIS Tat 
to whieh Abdallah replied : 

CLL Jdag yor dy Shs Seah atest 1S)” 
Thn ‘Abd Rabbihi (i, 22) says: “A man came to the gate 
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of Abu Dulaf, where he stood for a while without obtaining 
admission; he then tried the expedient of sending in a leaf 
containing the verse— 

mec Je SO eile le wnt Sth Tat 
which elicited the reply : 

Gea Us yhiny:,Suacy' ay Jv aed aay Sail 6 13 
ule ele bess Li wl feel] cler|, ” 
Raghib Ispahani (1, 163) saya: “A beggar came to the 

gate of Ma‘n, and being shut out wrote to him— 
Jes de alps dp es ole at alist 1 


Ma‘n wrote underneath in reply: 
tly ad yes oly She held SN LK ISN” 


Tbshihi (i, 85) says: “A man from Ahorasan stood at the 
door of du Dudaf Al-"Tjl for a time; not being admitted 
he wrote a note, and managed to get it taken in. It 
contained the verse— 


to which Abu Dulaf replied : 
okey as de oly Sle Laks SII UK Ia 
ctl ele Lose el hdl ly” 


In Matali‘ al-budur (i, 23) the story is told according to 
the last version, but even this text provides ua with the 


fin = 


variant eypounl for ype. 

The commentator on this one quotation (of two or three 
lines) will have to decide whether it belongs to the cycle 
of Ma‘n, or of Abu Dulaf, or Abdallah son of Tahir; and 
is coufronted with a whole mine of variants. Probably of 
all these texts Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi’s is the best. Baihaki 
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comes nowhere. But it is clear anyhow that in such 
traditions what is remembered is the one catechword; every- 
thing else varies with each narrator. 

The question whether the matter contained in books of 
this sort can be used for historical inquiries is a very difficult 
one: where the lists of authorities are given (as ordinarily in 
the Aghani), we can apply the critical principles of the 
Moslem traditionalists; but where they are not given at all, 
or given imperfectly, we have no hold on the collectors. 
Just as the same verse in different collections 1s apt to 
preserve only characteristic words, so the same anecdote 
is apt to preserve only certain names and certain verses; 
the differences between the different accounts render it 
impossible to know whether anything actually occurred, 
and, if it did, what it was. Most of these books contain 
a story illustrating the cowardice of Abu Dulamah. 
According to Baihaki (520) this poet told the commander 
Rauh Ibn Hatim that if he had a horse and 1,000 dinars 
he would fall on the foe; Rauh provided the articles, and 
the poet then declined to fight, a poetical dialogue ensuing 
between the poet and the commander, ending with the 
poet being excused. According to the Aghani, Abu Dulamah 

offered to fight if he were given the horse and the armour of 
Rauh; when he received them he tried to make some verses 
(including one of those which Baihaki assigns to Rauh) do 
instead of fighting; but Rawh was inexorable, and the point 
of the story consists in the way in which the poet got the 
rival champion to leave the field. According to the ‘Ikd 
Gi, 41) the event occurred in the days of Marwan, who at 
a certain battle offered 10,000 dirhems to one who would 
fight with a champion on the side of Dahhak; Abu Dulamah 
accepted the offer, started to fight, and then ran away. In 
the Ghurar al-Khasais (p. 309) the story is made into two, 
and Abu Dulamah runs into a hole in the earth. In the 
Asrar al-balaghah (p. 13) the story is again told with fresh 
variants and fresh verses. If anyone wished to write the 
history of Abu Dulamsah he probably would do best to 
confine his attention entirely to the Aghani; from the 
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mutual contradictions of the other forms of the anecdote 
he might learn that Abu Dulamah had said and done 
something, bat little more. 

Certainly not all Baihaki’s matter is quite so hackneyed 
as this; it is possible that one-third of it may be fresh, 
though that is perhaps rather a high estimate. The 
anecdotes and sayings usually centre round interesting 
figures, Saints, Caliphs, eminent statesmen and poeta. 
About most of these the falsiheation of history was some- 
thing like a recognized profession; Yakut tells a story of 
a greengrocer who gave his customers one extra in the half- 
dozen for an edifying anecdote about Hasan or Husain, 
and doubtless similar liberality was not uncommon. Some 
lengthy narratives probably first were issued as historical 
romances, and, indeed, in the Muakamas of Hamadhani 
historical personages sometimes figure. The rhymed prose 
in these cases is sufficient to show that we are dealing with 
a work of the imagination; and the same argument must 
make us condemn some interesting pieces preserved by 
Gathaki as unhistorical, Even though it might be proper 
to address a Caliph in rhymed prose, he would not hold 
a dialogue in that style. The process by which the 
anecdote about a Caliph or governor developed into lengthy 
romances such as are incorporated in the “ Arabian Nights” 
would be a study of difficulty, but of some interest. Of 
course the Legends of the Mohammedan Saints add as much 
to our knowledge of events as those of their Christian 
brethren. 

D. 5. Marcontours, 


GexuinaE Renarioxes iNTkR Sepem AprostonicaM ET 
AssYRiokuUM ORLENTALIUM sEU CHALDAEORUM Eoc.esiam. 
pp. xlvii + 648, 5. Gram. (Rome, 1902.) 

The above work contains a complete account of the 
correspondence between Rome and the Syrian Churches 
in the East from the end of the thirteenth century. The 
material has been drawn from original documents, by far 
the greater number of which are here published for the 
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first time, A few small interesting Syriac texts are also 
included. The editor has a useful appendix, dealing with 
the history of the Syrian Church on the Malabar Coast, and 
with ita rites and liturgies down to the Synod of Diamper 
in 1599, The Abbé Giamil’s work is a welcome and careful 
contribution to a history of which little is known, and will 
be read with interest in a wide circle, The emaller circle of 
Syriac students will also find many valuable notes on obscure 
points of Syrian biography, geography, and literature. 


Tue Book or Jusiens, on tas Lrrrie Genesis, Trans- 
lated from the Editor’s Ethiopic Text, and edited, with 
introduction, notes, and indices, by R. H. Cuar.es, D.D. 
pp. lxxxix +275. (London: A. & C, Black, 1902.) 


The present work forms the sequel to the critical edition 
of the Ethiopic version of the Book of Jubilees published in 
1895, and would probably have appeared some six years ago 
had not the author felt, us he himself tells us, that he 
had “failed to give a satisfactory interpretation of the text.” 
The difficulty lay in his adhesion to the generally accepted 
view that Jubilees was written in the first century of the 
Christian era, a view which Dr. Charles, with his intimate 
acquaintance with allied writings, found to be untenable. 
The new theory, which is also held by Bohn and Bousset, 
obliges us to thrust back the date before the first century 0.., 
and with it the greater part of the difficulties can be success- 
fully overcome. 

The book derives its name from the chronological arrange- 
ment which divides the history of the world, from the 
Creation to the Lawgiving on Mount Sinai, into periods of 
forty-nine years each. Apart from Greek, Latin, and Syriac 
fragments, the book has been preserved in its most complete 
form in Ethiopic, but that it was originally written in 
Hebrew (not Aramaic or Greek) appears certain on several 
weighty grounds, and is undisputed. It seems to have been 
the work of a Pharisee, probably a priest, living at the close 
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of the second century u.c.; and, as the writer of the canonical 
Book of Chronicles treats the history of his people from 
the point of view of the late Priestly schools, so the author 
of Jubilees, a staunch Maccabean, im his endeavour to detend 
the national religion against Hellenism, writes the earlier 
history from the religious standpoint of his time. 

Consequently the importance of this work cannot be over- 
estimated. It is, as it were, a paraphrase or Targum on 
Genesis and Exodus, and by its endeavour to solve difficulties, 
and by supplying gaps, it appears as the oldest commentary 
in the world. Many details, nomes, places, and events are 
preserved here only, or occur here for the first time. Much 
was evidently preserved in current tradition that failed to 
find a place in the canonical books, and floated down the 
ages to turn up again in an early Christian writer or 
Jewish chronicle. A number of the proper names have still 
preserved their original Hebrew type (Baraki'él, Danél, 
"Azrial, ete.), although in many cases, in the transmission 
from Hebrew to Greek, and thence to the Ethiopic, the 
name has been so metamorphosed that even a conjectural 
restoration seems hopeless.' Several new examples of the 
familiar onomatopetism in the giving of names appear in 
Jubilees,* one of many indications of the original language 
of the work. 

The light which Jubilees throws upon Judaism in the 
second century Bc. is particularly valuable. It exhibits 
“the further developments of ideas and tendencies which are 
only in their incipient stages in the Old Testament,” and 
thus helps to bridge the gulf that separates the post-Exilic 


I Of these Ne’ Glatamaik (vil, 14)\—for the second half ci. vm, 6—is probably 
Nahalath-Maachoh (‘inheritance of Moachah"), od Ma‘anisiikir (xxxiv, 4), m 
view of the voriont= (p. 20%, table, No. 7), seems to have been derived from 
+ Sam. xvi, 27 (Shobi, or Machir, of Mohanoim ?). 
bl E.g., 1, 15 (fared, in his davs the ameels . . .) desernded | ie 
the enrth); ef. vill, 5,8; ai, 6, 12, ete. Another probable example haa 
overlooked in xx, 15 (and these wuigied with each other [v0], inl haseke! seheae 
was called Areds [37 }}. In xvii, 14 iene is wrong with the text (** he 
called his name Nebaioth, for ate [1] eid: ‘The Lord was nigh to me when 
I called upon him’), We expect to find a play upon the word Nebuioth 
(explained in the Qxemastica to mean * prophesying*); on the supposition that it 
is not in its original place, it may have once referred to Ishmael (Gen, avi). 
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age from the beliefs that formed the background of the New 
Testament teaching. Finally, to the textual critic, the 
material is rich and suggestive. Paraphrase or commentary 
though it may be, in many places it follows the Biblical text 
so closely that any deviations from the latter must be viewed, 
not as due to the idiosyncrasy of the writer, but to the 
circumstance that the Hebrew text he was following differed 
from the later received or Massoretic text, This is con- 
clusively proved by the discovery that in nearly every case 
the divergence is found to be supported by one or more of 
the older versions, notably the Septuagint, and Dr. Charles 
has very rightly taken special care in his notes to indicate 
the extent of the textual variations. His summary of the 
results (discussed at length in § 10, pp. x*xiii—xxxix) are 
important enough and of sufficient general interest to quote. 


““Qur book represents some form of the Hebrew text of the 
Pentateuch midway between the forms presupposed by the LAX 
and the Syrinc.” If to this it is added that, so far as has been 
observed, (1) it never agrees against all the rest {the Targum 
of Onkelos, the Latin Vulgate, the Syriac] with the Massoretic, 
which is in some respects the Intest form of the Hebrew text; 
(2) thot it agrees in «a fow cases with Onk., oftener with the 
Vulg., and still oftener with the Syr., and oftencst with the LX-X, 
against all the rest; (3) that, when it enters combinations, it 1s 
almost universally in attestation of the earlier reading, it may be 
reasonably concluded that the textual evidence points to the 
eomposition of our book at some period between 250 nc. (LAX 
version of Pentateuch) and 100 a.n., and ot a time nearer the 
earlier date than the latter.” 


Invaluable as Dr. Charles’ collection of material certainly 
is,.a closer and more critical study of the evidence from 
first-hand sources is still to be desired for a more rigorous 
investigation of the pre-Masaoretic text of the Pentateuch. 
It is not enough to cite ‘LX X" when, as occasionally 
happens, the leading MSS. differ (e.g., Jubilees, xlvi, 14 
agrees with the Vatican, but not with F.’s text of Ex. i, 11), 
and references to the Syriac, if Lee's edition is intended, are 
not always conclusive. No doubt completeness in this 
particular point is unnecessary in a work of this nature. 
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The subject is one that is capable of further development, 
and in his commentary Dr. Charles has laid a very substantial 
foundation for future workers. 

The Translation and Commentary as a whole, and the 
excellent Introduction that precedes it, are far in advance 
of previous editions, and are marked by that clearness and 
scholarship which one is accustomed to look for, and to find, 
in Dr, Charles’ works, His notes throughout are extremely 
helpful and clear; some of them, as that on the later history 
of the myth in Gen. vi, 1-4, are veritable monographs, 
This class of literature, the study of which he has made 
so pre-eminently his own, has too long been neglected, and 
his series of commentaries on books which rank second to 
the canonical writings of the Old and New Testament are 
indispensable to everyone who is interested in early Christian 
and Jewish literature. 

5. A, 0. 


Tse Diwan ves ‘Umer is Scouser at Qurami, 
herausgegeben und erlautert von J. Bart. Mit 
Unterstiitzung der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
echaften in Wien, (Leiden: Brill, 1902.) 


It has long been recognised that for a thorough knowledge 
of the classical Arabic language, and for the understanding 
of the poetry and life of the ancient Arabs, the careful 
editing of the Diwins and collections of poems that have 
been preserved is a necessary preliminary. A large 
proportion of this work has already been done, and the 
industry at present being expended on it, especially by 
German scholars, will soon Carry it to completion. Profesaor 
Barth, of Berlin, gives us in this volume the Diwan of 
‘Umair bn Shuyaim al Qutimi, carefully edited, and 
fornished with mtroduction and notes. 

Al Qutémi, as he is generally called, was a poet of the 
early Omayyad period. Of the date of his birth thero is 
no record, and Haji Khalfa alone mentions the year of his 
death as 101 an. With this, however, agrees generally 
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his period of poetical activity as determined by historical 
references in his poems. These, so far as they furnish any 
data, are placed by Professor Barth between 66 and 90 aH. 
He belonged to the tribe of Taglib, who dwelt in North 
Mesopotamia, between the Khabiir, Euphrates, and Tigris. 
He was thus a fellow-tribesman of his more brilliant 
contemporary Akhtal. Curiously enough, however, while 
many of his poems deal with historical events and tribal 
feuds of which Akhtal and Jarir were the poetical champions, 
there is scarcely a reference to either of these poets in 
his Diwan. Possibly they were too far above him in the art, 
Qutami does not rank with the foremost poets, Some of his 
verses were, however, much admired. In particular the 
commencement of the Qasida which stands first in this 
edition was regarded as extremely happy. 


JET ENE 35 So 5 SET igh ot eet 
BM Fal Sit 5G sy de ltd Crash 3 


“Ye marks of former encamping, we give you hearty salute ; 
So hail! tho’ worn ye may be; tho’ long and protracted 
the years. 
See, I have come to salute, in Ghamr the vestiges old, 
Which seasons long passed away have caused to alter and 
change.” 


Akhtal is said to have envied him this opening, and an 
unnamed authority declared it to be the most felicitous 
Commencement of a Qasida composed by any Islami. 

Apart from literary considerations the poems of Qutami 
are of great historical value, as throwing light on the 
condition of Mesopotamia during the sixties and seventies of 
the first century of the Hijra. This was the period. during 
which the Omayyad dynasty was struggling to maintain 
‘itself, and to assert its right to rule over the whole Moslem 
world. Upper Mesopotamia was at this time the scene, not 
only of struggles for empire, but also of many ‘battles 
of the crows’ in the shape of tribal feuds, The udvent of 


1A, Poo, 14 
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Islam by no means put an end to jealousies between the 
Arab tribes. There was a wide-extending division of the 
clans into North Arab and South Arab or Yamanite ‘tribes. 
At the battle of Marj Rahit, 64 ain, the Southern bes 
especially the Banu Kalb, aided Merwan, while the Baun 
Qais and the Northern took the side of Dahhik. After 
Merwan's victory here, Zofar bn al-Harith, who had sent 
suxiliaries to Dahhak from Qinnesrin, where he was 
governor, fled to Circesium, and aided by the Qais established 
himself there. ‘Umair bo al-Hubab, another Qaisite leader, 
made his peace with Merwan, and accompanied Ubaid Allah 
bn Ziyad on the expedition which he led for the subjection 
of Mesopotamia. Gut at the battle of the Zab he deserted to 
the enemy, and brought disaster to Ubaid Allah’s army. 
After this ‘Umair continued in Mesopotamia, making himself 
very uncomfortable to the Banu Kalb and other Yamanite 
clans in that neighbourhood. Zofar too, from Circesium, 
jomed in harassing the Kalb, who seem to have been 
eompelled to migrate from that district. 

The Taglib, to whom Qutimi belonged, were, like the 
Qais, a North Arab tribe, and were at first on good terms 
with them. But the predatory habita of ‘Umair's followers, 
added to disrespect for the religious sentiments of the Taglib, 
who were mostly Christiana, led to ill-fecling, and in the end 
to skirmishes. Zofar seems to have exerted himself to 
maintain the good understanding between the two tribes, but 
‘Umair was not disposed to be conciliatory. He prosecuted 
the feud against the Taglib vigorously, and inflicted a severe 
defeat on them at M&kisin. Zofar seems to have given him 
only half-hearted support. He took part in the next 
important battle, that at Hashshdk (70 a.n.), which appears 
to have lasted three daya; but before the end he withdrew 
to Circesium. In this battle ‘Umair was slain, and his death 
could not remain unavenged. Zofar, though at first reluctant, 
marched against the Taglib and routed them at Kuhail. 

The course of these feuds is sketched with careful citation 
of the relevant literature in Professor Barth's introduction. 
Qutimi himself took part in some of the battles. Almost 
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the only historical fact related of him, outside his own poems, 
is that at the battle of MAakisin he was taken prisoner, and 
his herds carried off as spoil. By the influence of Zofar, 
however, he was set free, and received back his property, 
with a present added over and above. This is amply 
corroborated by his poems. In IX, for example, he directly 
attributes the saving of his life to Zofar and his two sons. 
Several of his poems are devoted to a eulogy of this Qaisite 
leader, while ‘Umair ia characterised as far beneath him. 
Qutimi’s attitude is thus somewhat peculiar. He expresses 
regret at the enmity of the related tribes (XIII), and boasta 
of his connection, not only with the Taglib and Rabi‘a stems, 
but with the North Arabs in general. This attitude is 
probably to be explained by the conciliatory spirit of Zofar 
towards the Taglib in general, and his kindness to the poet 
personally, Gesides Makisin, Qutimi took part in at least 
one other battle, probably that at Rahfib. Here, in the year 
7d A.H., after Abd al Malik had established his power, and 
the fend between the Qais and Taglib was apparently at 
an end, Jahhaf, a Quisite leader, stung by verses of Akhtal, 
treacherously fell upon the Taglib and slew a large number 
of them. Akhtal was also present at this battle, and the only 
references to him in the Diwan charge his family with 
cowardice compared with the bravery of Qutimi’s own clan 
(V and XXIII). In addition to the poems directly referring 
to these feuds the Diwin contains eulogies on Abdul Wahid 
(probably the cousin of Abdul Malik) (I) and on Asm’ bn 
Kharija (ITT and XVI1), and an unfavourable comparison of 
Muhallab with Hudhail, a Taglibite leader (VII). 

Enough has been said to indicate “ the close connection of 
Qutimi's poems with important historical events in Meso- 
potamia,” and to show that the publication of the Diwdén is 
abundantly justified. Apart from this, philologists will 
welcome this careful edition of a poet who, if not of first 
rank, is of no small intrinsic merit and linguistic interest. 

The Diwan is preserved in an exceptionally old MS. in the 
Berlin Library, dated 364 a.1.—if I mistake not, the oldest 
Naskhi MS. in the library. Another recension is represented 
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by a MS. in Cairo, of which Professor Barth procured a 
copy, which, however, was almost entirely without vowels. 
During the printing he had the use of a second copy of 
the same. The two recensions differ to some extent in the 
order of the poems, and in certain omissions and inclusions ; 
but apparently not beyond the extent of the variations with 
which students of Arab poetry are familiar. Naturally, the 
Berlin Codex was made the basis of the edition, and the short 
acholia which it contains are printed entire. (As to the 
authorship of these, Barth finds Ablwardt’s suggestion 
unsuitable.) Extracts from the scholia of the Cairo M8. are 
printed in brackets where they give anything additional. 
While following the Berlin MS. Professor Barth exercises 
his judgment in adopting readings from the Oairo version 
and elsewhere. Occasionally he ventures to suggest o 
reading. With such judicious treatment of the text of such 
a Diwan, there is some confidence that we have the poems in 
their original form, whereas in the case of the older poems, 
which were probably also more frequently in people’s mouths, 
there is not much confidence in going beyond the different 
recensions in which they are found. Still, Qutimi is by 
no means free from the transposition and interpolation of 
verses, which occur so frequently in Arabic poetry. Pre- 
ceding the notes to the separate poems, under the rubric 
“Zur Composition” Professor Barth gives reasons for 
regarding certain verses as standing in their wrong order, or 
as having been interpolated. The notes are brief, but cite 
many parallels in the usages of words and similarities of 
imagery, and give much help for the understanding of the 
text. If fault were to be found it would be that Professor 
Barth does not give us enough, and one often wishes that he 
hed been more generous to his readers’ ignorance—a desire 
which, considering the amount of special study necessary to 
understand Arab poetry, is surely excusable. These notes, 
together with the collection of various readings, culled from 
the Cairo MS., and from the verses cited in the Kitab al 
Aghani, the Khizinat al Adab, the Lexicons, and other 
works, which are given m the footnotes, must have involved 
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a great deal of research. The edition is an excellent one; 
and no one will grudge Professor Barth the thanks which 
QOrientalists will bestow on him for a work which they know 
must have entailed a great deal of labour, Their thanks are 
due also to the Imperial Academy of Sciences in Vienna, by 
whose support the Diwin has been published. rill, of 
Leyden, as publisher, is guarantee of beautiful type and 
careful printing. The misprints we have noticed are few 
and of small importance. 

[De Goeje’s review of the work in the Z.D.M.G. (1902, 
pt. iii), which came to hand after the above was written, 
suggests a number of improvements in the text. | 


Ricuarp Bent. 


‘Tae Sixra Book or tHe Sevect Lerrers or SEvERvSs, 
Parriarca or Awstioca, in the Syriac Version of 
Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and translated by E. W. 
Broons, M.A. Vol. I (Text), Part 1. 


This is the first mstalment of the work promised by the 
Text and Translation Society, formed about two years ago 
with the aim of making available more of the MSS. of the 
Eritish Museum, though not confining its attention to that 
collection. The British Museum possesses eight MSS. of 
various works of Severus of Antioch described by Dr. Wright 
in his Catalogue of the Syriac MSS., the last two of these 
being imperfect copies of the Selected Letters, Mr. Brooks 
has very carefully compared these, and supplied parts wanting 
in both of them from two other British Museum MSS., from 
one in the Laurentian Library, and from a Paris MS. He 
promises in Vol. IT to give an introduction dealing with the 
work of Severus together with his translation. 

The letters are without date and address, a serious omission 
to Western eyes and one impairing their use as a contribution 
to history. Easterns, however, regard accurate details of 
this sort as unimportant, and in such writings as these value 
either the atyle or the doctrinal sense. The Letters, however, 
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probably belong to the short Patriarchate of Severus—he 
was consecrated in a.p. 512 in the place of Flavian, and 
exiled by Justin in 519—rather than to the twenty years of 
exile which followed, for they are addressed chiefly to the 
bishops, clergy, and monks under his rule, and treat of 
various questions of Church order. One frequently recurring 
subject is that of ordination: in Letter 1 Severus lays down 
in what instances canons forbidding a bishop to ordain 
outside his own diocese may be set aside; he reste his 
argument on well-known precedents and quotes Gregory 
WNazienzen. Obviously, when tenure of a Bee depended 
largely on the views adopted by the Emperor for the time 
being, and bishops were liable to sudden yet protracted exile, 
questions of succession to office in the line of those of the 
game opinion were peculiarly important. 

In the same letter the Monophysite Patriarch gives a clear 
statement of his doctrinal position and of his reasons for 
rejecting the Tome of Leo and the Council of Chalcedon, 
which he accuses of reintroducing the errors of Nestorius. 
Though definite and clear in his statements the moderation 
of Severus is admirable, especially in a time when no bitter- 
ness of langunge was considered too harsh for those who 
held different opinions. Indeed throughout, the letters are 
remarkable for their moderate and courteous tone. When, 
having (in Letter 30) exhorted the clergy of Apamea to 
choose an orthodor, Le. a Monophysite bishop, Severus has 
soon to write again (Letter 39) because they were divided, 
and names submitted to him by some of them were judged 
by him unsuitable, it is most gently that he requests them 
to approve his nomination of the presbyter Cosmas. Then 
Letter 48 to his friend Philoxenua, Bishop of Mabbogh, soon 
like himself to be exiled for his opinions, is an example for 
the dignified yet deferential manner in which he asks counsel 
as to whether forgiveness should be accorded to some who 
were accused of having obtained ordination by bribery, but 
pleaded ignorance of the canons and that the nature of the 
gifts had been misunderstood, and for the impartiality with 
which he states both sides. 
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Other letters, also on ecclesiastical subjects, are addressed 
to various imperial officials. 
J. P. Manco.iovurs. 


GUJARATI BOOKS. 


1. Venawr Darsaya anp oruer Essays. By Visuvanatu 
P. Varpya. 


This is a small book containing four essays on Vedantism, 
translated into Gujarati or written in that language. The 
present book is the third edition of these essays, which 
originally appeared in a journal conducted by Mr. Vaidya. 
The first of them is a translation of Dr. Deussen’s paper on 
Vedantism, read before the Bombay branch of our Society. 
Professor Deussen’s view on this branch of Sanskrit literature 
are very well known to European scholars. 

The second essay is a biographical sketch of Mr. Gourt- 
shanker Udaishanker, the late Dewan of Bhavnagar. 
Mr. Gourishanker was a competent administrator, and at 
the same time a philosopher. We have learnt something 
about him as a philosopher from two papers contributed by 
the late Professor Max Miller to the Nineteenth Century, 
and as an administrator from a paper recently written by 
Sir John Jardine. 

The third essay is an original attempt at explaining in 
short the main idea of Vedantism, viz. the unity of the 
Supreme and the individual soul. 

From the historical point of view the last essay is the 
most important. This is a translation of a Sanskrit poem 
by Sankaracarya. Sankara in this small poem, called 
Mathamnaya Setu (a bridge to the monasteries and traditions), 
gives a short sketch of his order. He explains how he 
founded four monasteries in the four directions of India, 
and how they were to be conducted after him. He gives 
some very short but imperative rules, which are worth 
studying by scholars of the religious life of India. 
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9. Susevra Avorvena. Edited by the late Varpya 
Pransavram, assisted by his son Mr. Visuvanatit 
P. Vaipya. (Bombay, 1902.) 


We have had before now several editions of Susruta, 
almost all of them published in Calcutta. The present 
edition has the advantage of being prepared by a scholar 
who made medicine his lifelong study, and was known in 
Western India as an authority on Sanskrit medical works. 
The edition is a very carefully prepared one, with the 
different paragraphs distinguished by appropriate headings. 
Mr. Vaidya seems to have spared no labour to make it as 
useful as possible to such students of medicine in India 
(where there are even now many people who depend for 
their medical practice on this and similar Sanskrit works) as 
are familiar with Gujarati. For this purpose Mr. Vaidya 
has had the whole work translated into that dialect by a 
pandit under his own supervision. Mr. Vishvanath Vaidya 
has prepared an exhaustive index to the whole work, which 
is annexed thereto. 

The book is very well got up, printed in beautiful type 
at the Nirneyasagar Press, Bombay. Facing the title is 
a picture of Vaidya Prabhuram, the editor, who died, we 
regret to say, im April last, just on the completion of this 
his last work. 


DéLéicatios es Perse. Mémoires publiés sous la Direction 
de M. J. de Morgan, Délégué Général. Tome IV: 
Texres Evawrres Sirtiaves, deuxiéme Série, accom- 
pagnée de 20 planches hors texte, par V. Scuem, O.P., 
Professeur a l'Ecole pratique des Hautes - Ftudes, 
Folio. (Paris: Leroux, 1902.) 


There ie hardly any doubt that this volume contains the 
great discovery of the year, and, on this account, is worthy 
of special mention. The object in question is the splendid 
stele of Hammurabi, not only giving a picture of that king 





more perfect than the remarkable slab discovered by 
Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, but inscribed, moreover, with his 
eode of laws. Out of a total of 200 pages, no less than 
152 are devoted to this monument, which is bound to attract 
the attention of all scholars, and is of special interest to 
students of ancient law. 

There are other inscriptions in the volume—short texts 
of Naram-Sin, son of Sargon of Agadé, who reigned, 
according to Nabonidus, 3750 years u.c.; Karibu sa Susinak, 
patesi of Susa, and governor of Elam, who “ judged a 
righteous judgment in Elam,” and restored and decorated 
the gate of Susinak in his capital. Inscriptions of the 
Babylonian rulers Dungi and Gimil-Sin follow, with brick- 
inscriptions of Kal-Ruburatir, . .-badi-dimma, and Adda- 
pakgu. These inscriptions are at the beginning of the book, 
und at the end are texts of other kings—Meli-Sibu, whose 
anonument has an inscription of Sutruk-Nabhunte; Burra- 
Suqamuna, a Kassite; anda ruler named Tepti-ahar. ‘There 
-are also a number of Elamite trade-documents of considerable 
value, These are unfortunately not dated, but were probably 
«drawn up about 1500 ».c. A short inscription of two lines 
is not translated, probably because it was not considered 
worth it. It is of Nebuchadnezzar, 

We now return to the important part of the work, the 
laws of Hammurabi, which forma its kernel, This monument 
ia a tall conical stone more than seven feet high, having at 
the top a bas-relief representing that king before Samad, 
the god of justice among the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
The latter is seated, looking to the left. He weurs «a flounced 
robe and pointed hat adorned with four horns (eight in all, 
reckoning the off-side), and holds, as usual, a circle and a rod 
in his right hand, his left being held against his breast. 
Hammurabi, who is standing, looks to the right (facing the 
god), wearing a globular-crowned hat with a thick brim. 
He seems to be in conversation with the god. He is clothed 
with a mantle which leaves the right shoulder bare, and 
his hand ia raised in the usual conventional attitude when 
before a deity- 
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Excellent as this bas-relief is, it is the inscription which 
ig the important part of the monument. According to 
Professor Scheil’s estimate, the code of laws with which it 
18 inscribed must have contained no less than 280 clauses, 
and is the most remarkable document of its class yet found. 
With the introduction and the concluding peroration, it has 
no legs than 4,638 lines of writing in all, and before the 
erasure of a portion by a later king, 4,000 lines, more or 
less, must have been the original number. It is true that 
the lines are short, but even so the text which they contain 
is considerable. 

As may be easly imagined, the laws inscribed thereon 
are of a most diverse nature. It begins appropriately with 
enactments upholding the authority of the law, and then goes 
on to deal with property, child-stealing, fugitive slaves, 
brigandage, theft, the care of the property of an official on 
service, farming taxes, eto. Of special interest are the laws 
concerning property held in virtue of an official position, 
borrowing money to carry on cultivation, the women who 
sold drink, the distraint of the person of a debtor, a wife's 
justification for quitting her husband, breach of promise, the 
children of prostitutes and other similar people, physicians’ 
fees and penalties for an unsuccessful operation with injury 
to the patient or death, a builder's fee and penalties if 
injury or death of tenants took place in consequence of 
jerry-building, ete. From the Old Testament point of view, 
however, it is probably the laws for assault which will 
attract the most attention, an eye for an eye, a member for 
a member, a tooth for a tooth, being specially stated. 

There are, naturally, in the extensive collections of the 
British Museum and other institutions a large number of 
eontructs und legal documents which illustrate this early 
Babylonian code of laws, and are, in their turn, illustrated 
by it. Thus the inseription translated in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1897, pp. 493-595, probably refers 
to § 178, from which it would seem that a priestess (for such 
the two women in that text probably were), if her brothers 
would not make her a satisfactory offer with regard to the 
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management of her property, could let her farm to a farmer 
who would manage it for her and give her the proceeds, her 
brothers taking it after her death. 

The invalidity of marriage without a contract (§ 128 of the 
eode) is illustrated by the J.R.A.8. for 1899, pp. 106-108, 
which also gives the punishment of a faithless wife as being 
death by throwing down from a tower (?), instead of drowning, 
as in Hammurabi’s code and the tablet of Sumerian laws 
(cf. J.R.A.S., 1899, p. 109). §177 makes a woman's second 
husband trustee of the children of the first husband, and it is 
probably this law which is illustrated in J.R.AS., 1599, 
pp. 118-120. Naturally the stepfather lost his case, as he 
clearly had no right to his wife’s female slave, nor to her 
property in the city Buzu. 

The case of the runaway slave of which I have given 
a tentative rendering on p. 110 ff of the same volume of the 
Journal seems to be in part an illustration of the law which 
Professor Scheil has numbered § 280 :— 

“Tf aman has bought the male or female slave of a man 
in another country, when he arrives in the midst of his own 
country, and the master of the male or female slave recog- 
nises his male or female slave, if that male or female slave 
are children of the land (i.e. natives), he will give them 
their freedom (so Scheil) without money” (Le. compensation). 

In the J.R.A:S. for 1899 (see p. 111) a slave named 
Arad-Bunene had been sold into the country of Asnunna, 
where he served five years, and then escaped into Baby- 
lonia. On his return he was recognised by two officials 
who wished to intern him in what seems to have been a 
place set apart for slaves having no master. His three 
brothers, however, opportuncly put in an appearance and 
protested against the action of the officials, claiming him 
to spend the remainder of his days in doing his father’s 
work along with them. ‘This was agreed to, and the matter 
thus settled satisfactorily. 

Of course this is not an exact parallel, but there 13 
hardly any doubt that its settlement in this way was based 
on some general rule recognised in such mutters. An 
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escaped slave from a foreign country uaturally belonged to 
nobody, just as one bought in a foreign country and after- 
wards recognised by hia old master could hardly be claimed 
by him, as that would have been unfair to the person who 
had brought him home, but the latter, it was recognised, 
had no /egal right to him, The law therefore said that he 
should go free. It is noteworthy that in such a case he did 
not come under the law of fugitive slaves (§ 17), but under 
that of purchased slaves. 

A magnificent text and a magnificent publication, It is 
moreover difficult to decide which to praise most—the French 
Government for its liberality in sending a mission to Persia 
and for publishing the results, or Professor Scheil for so 
rapidly muking and giving to the world his really excellent 
translation. The highest honour is due both to the French 
Government, to M. de Morgan, the director of the exca- 
vations, and to Professor Scheil; and not only Assyriologists, 
but the learned and legal world at large will address to them 
their best thanks for such a noteworthy addition to our 
knowledge of the past. And all students of the ancient 
Semitic East will wish them the same good fortune in their 
future work. 


T. G. Prscues. 


Précs pu Deorr Eovrriex, compare acx aurres Drorrs 
DE L Antiquirz, par E. Revintovr. Two vols. Svo. 
(Paris: Giard et Briére, 19033.) 


As a solid piece of work by one of the most celebrated 
and hardworking of Egyptologists and demotic scholars, 
who has also made « speciality of ancient law, this book 
will prove one of the most valuable that have been issued. 
Together, the two volumes contain no less than 1,651 pages 
(the pagination from the first being continued in the second), 
and it is therefore a very substantial work, especially if the 
twenty pages of introduction be added. 

It is divided into five parts, under the headings Etat des 
biens, Etat des personnes, Les obligations et le droit commercial, 
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Les actions, and Economie politique. The book is one of no 
common interest, for it not only indicates the legal aspect of 
the judicial systems treated of, but gives also an exceedingly 
complete view of the state of society. From it we gain an 
idea how absolute was the law of the family in Egypt with 
regard to inheritance—for a father could not disinherit his 
son; and we see how, in conformity with the statements 
in Genesis (‘as yet contradicted by nothing”), all the land 
became invested in the king, except the temple domains, 
which the priests retained. By this, as may be well 
imagined, the people of the land (the landholders) “‘ were, 
in fact, neither free nor serf—generally—in the Roman 
sense of these words.”” They were, in fact, condifionals, that 
is, “men whose duties and rights were fixed mm advance by 
their social condition.” And it would seem to be a proven 
fact, that this has an important bearing on the question of 
castes (not by any means so strictly defined as in the Indian 
acceptation of the word), for it must have been the cause of 
the sume profession, trade, or calling remaining generation 
after generation in the family, as numerous documents prove. 
Professor Revillout shows that the word caste is hardly the 
right one to use in this case, but the most suitable substitute 
for it is, naturally, a matter of opinion. He likens the 
Egyptian castes, in a manner, to the Levites in Israel, 
instituted by Moses, as he suggests, in imitation of the 
priestly caste in Egypt. The question of marriage is hke- 
wise one of great interest, which the author also treats very 
fully. Noteworthy ia what the author calls “the year of 
cohabitation, the first year of marriage, forming a kind of 
noviciate, and to which the annual allowance specially 
referred in the Demotic contracts.” 

But one might go on culling interesting facts from this 
work far beyond the available space. Among the general 
reflections of the author may be cited his introductory 
remarks to the section treating of commercial law, m which 
he compares the Egyptian system with the Roman, to the 
great disadvantage of the latter. It is unfortunate that the 
origin of the judicial system in Egypt is so obseure, us it 
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would have been of considerable interest to the reader to have 


the author’s reflections thereon, with the same kind of 


eomparison as he has given in other parts of his work. In 


conclusion, it may be noted that the book is not by any 
means dry, its different sections being broken up by 
numerous translations from the original documents, which 
are, in themselves, descriptions at first hand of the life of 
the people, and faithful reflections not only of their laws 
but also of their family life. Such a welcome contribution 
to our knowledge of life in Egypt is worthy of the fullest 
T. G. Poxcres. 


Toe Revision Banytonrens uxp Assyerens, von Morris 
Jastrow, Jr.: vom Vertasser vollstindig durchgesehene 
“tae deutsche Ubersetzung. 1 Lieferung. §vo. 
(Giessen: Ricker'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1902.) 


The English edition of this book, ‘‘ The Religion of 
Babylonin and Assyria,” was noticed by the present writer 
in the Journal of the Society for 1899, pp. 458-461. The 
present translation into German, when completed, will be 
an entirely new edition, not only revised, but modified and 
thoroughly brought up to date. The whole will consist of 
ten parts, to be issued within a year. The present first 
portion contams three chapters and part of the fourth. 
These deal with the sources and the method of investigation ; 
the country and the people; the general characteristics of the 
Babylonian pantheon; and the Babylonian gods before the 
period of Hammurabi. 

In its earliest form known to us, the author says, the 
Babylonian religion may be best described as a place- and 
nature-worship (Orts- und Naturkulten). There is no doubt 
that there is every probability that this description of one 
phase of its development is correct, cities, like Sippar and 
Opis, and rivers (e.g. the Tigris) being invoked as if they 
were living beneficent powers, whilst divinities named after 
trees are sufficiently numerous, and the gods of the sun, 
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the moon, the stars, fire, thunder, lightning, the deep, the 
sea, rivera in general, ete., etc., are often mentioned in 
the inscriptions by name. 

From the group of inscriptions which have furnished the 
author with the material for the fourth chapter (deities 
before Hammurabi), about sixty-six in all, serviceable though 
short monographs of En-lil or Bél, Nin - lil or Beles 
Nin-khar-sag, Nin-gir-su, Bau, Ga-tum-dug, En-ki or Ra, 
Nin-a-gal, Nin-ki, ‘Norgal, Shamash, A, Nannar or Sin, 
Innanna, and Ninf are given. The first of these, he says, 
is in Babylonian theology ‘the lord of the Underworld,’ 
representing, so to say, the unity of the various powers, 
whose place and centre of activity were thought of as being 
on the inhabited portion of the globe as well as under it. 
Only a portion of the history of this divinity, as of the 
others named, is given in the present part of the work, 
the development of the remainder being reserved for that 
portion which deals with his becoming the principal god 
of the underworld, and his identification with Merodach, 
which, as is generally admitted, was in consequence of the 
rise of the city of Babylon to the position of chief state 
of the confederacy. 

In accordance with the plan of the work, the deseriptions 
of the deities, as already remarked, are only carried down 
to the time of Hammurabi, and will be continued in the 
succeeding chapters of the book. This would seem to be 
a disadvantage, but from what has been stated it will be 
seen that, as far as our knowledge goes, it is very thorough, 
and, if one may judge from the eighty pages now before us, 
an advance upon the English edition. Its completion will 
therefore be looked forward to with interest, and the author 
is to be congratulated upon the success which the work has 
hitherto had, especially as it has called forth this improved 
German edition. 


T. G. Prxcres. 
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Tue Discovery ann DecrpHerment or tHe Trinineua. 
Cunstvorm Inscrirtions. By Arruur Joun Boorn, 


M.A. vo. (Longmans, Green, & Co., 1902.) 


This exellent record of discovery and decipherment ia 
one of the most interesting and valuable books of its kind 
ever published, and fills up a real gap in the literature of 
the important subject with which it deals. As will be 
remembered by every member of this Society, Cuneiform 
decipherment is intimately bound up with the Soctety’s early 
work, and the labours of one of its most illustrious members, 
namely, Sir Henry Rawlinson, to whose industry, energy, 
and courage so much of our knowledge of Old Persian, 
Elamite, and Semitic Babylonian is due, were published in 
its Journal, In fact, this book may be called one of the 
romances of archwological and philological discovery, and as 
such, will attract the attention of the modern reader probably 
as much as the most attractive book of travel. 

The work is divided into six chapters, and begins with 
the first discovery—that is, of which any record is made 
—of the Achwmenian ruins and inscriptions by Barbaro, 
a Venetian ambassador, in 1472. The Portuguese missions, 
Pietro della Valle (1621), Sir Thomas Herbert (1627), 
Kaempfer, a German physician, who first deseribed the 
inscriptions as ‘cuneiform’ (1712), and, with Le Bruyn, 
made the firat copies of them; Niebuhr, Ouseley, Ker 
Porter, Eawlinson, Dieulafoy, Lord Curzon—these and 
many other celebrated explorers, down to De Morgan at 
the present time, all find their place in the work, and 
furnish the text for numerous excellent descriptions. Not 
less interesting is the history of the decipherment, first of 
the Persian, later on of the Elamite, and finally of the 
Semitic Babylonian or Assyrian. It is worthy of note that 
it is a hundred years this year since Grotefend deciphered 
the names of Hystaspes, Darius, and Xerxes (1802). Here, 
too, one is glad to see, that not only are some less known 
and more modest workers in the field referred to, who 
contributed their quota (like St, Martin and Rask), but the 
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British decipherers, Rawlinson, Hincks, and Norris, reneive. 
likewise their due. Since the completion of the Persian 
Cuneiform alphabet many have worked at the language, 
not least among them being Jules Oppert, who has also 
done excellent work upon the Elamite syllabary, in which 
Westergaard, Hincks, De Sauley, and Norrie had been his 
predecessors. 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to the third or 
Babylonian column of the Persian Cuneiform inscriptions, 
and is fully as interesting as the others. In this, also, 
Grotefend seems to have had the first success, his spelling 
out of the name of Darius being correct, “both in the 
cursive and lapidary forms.” He was unable, however, to 
continue the work, so it fell to the lot of that wonderful 
Trishman, Hineks, who began by drawing up a list of 
seventy-six cursive characters from a fragmentary duplicate 
of the India House Inscription which he had recognized 
(this identification was, of itself, at the time, a most acute 
thing to have done), placing opposite each its equivalent 
lapidary sign taken from the stone of Nebuchadnezzar 
referred to, he task in England of deciphering the 
enormous collections of tablets and other inscriptions which 
began pouring in from the excavations of Layard, Rassam, 
and Loftus, was divided between Hincks and Rawlinson, 
assisted by Dr. Norris, who also became an Assyriologist of 
repute, whilst Dr. Sumuel Birch and Sir Henry Layard gave 
most valuable aid in the publication of texts. In France 
Assyriological decipherment was taken up by Botta, Lowen- 
stern, and De Sauley, whose work, however, was soon eclipsed 
by that of Professor Oppert, the present father of the study. 
Grotefend still continued the work in Germany, but this was 
the period of his decline, and he added but little to the 
general progress. From that time to this, however, begin- 
ning with Eberhard Schrader, Germany has added constantly 
to the number of votaries to the study, which she has made 
specially her own, and to give even a list of those engaged in 
it who are of German nationality or of German orgin would 
take up more space than could be devoted to the subject 
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here. Gesides Germany, France, and England, however, 
students haye come forward in almost every civilized country, 
especially America, and as time goes on there is every 
probability that their numbers will increase. It is a pity 
that in this country the discouragement is so great, and that 
in learned and literary aubjects in general there is a tendency 
to forget that “ the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 

There is no doubt that all interested in ‘ Cuneiform 
research ’ will wish this interesting book every success. 
Tt is thorough and painstaking, and far beyond any work 
upon the subject that has yet appeared. Lists of Persian 
and Elamite characters enable the progress of the decipher- 
ment to be traced with but little trouble, and the con- 
tributions of each scholar to be correctly apportioned. For 
Assyro-Babylonian it was impossible to do this, the number 
of characters and workers being too great; besides which, 
the work is not yet finished. Whether such a description 
of Assyrian decipherment will ever be compiled, therefore, 
is exceedingly doubtful; in all probability, if at any time 
attempted, 1t will be mainly with the object of showing who 
first proposed the readings ond values of the characters 
which are acknowledged as correct, but the time for this is 
not yet come. 

There are one or two points in the introduction which 
may need modification. It can hardly be said that “two 
very different systems" of writing prevailed in Assyria and 
Babylonia: the systems in each country were the same, it 
was the styles which differed, the Assyrian style does 
not differ from the Babylonian in most cases so much as the 
archaic Babylonian and Assyrian scripts differ from what 
was usually employed at a later date, when the writing in 
each country had become greatly simplified. It is true 
that much of the historical literature of Assyria is dry and 
monotonous, but the records of those most important kings, 
Sargon, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Assurbanifipli, can 
hardly be described in that way—indeed, they have not 
seldom pretensions to literary excellence. 

With congratulations to the author, we take leave of 
a most interesting book. T. G. Poxcoes. 
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H. Hirecurerp. New Researcoes Into THE CoMPosrrion 
anD Execesis oF THE Qoran. Asiatic Monographs, 
Vol. IIL. 4to; pp. 14155. (London: Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1902.) 


In the year 1878 Dr. Hirschfeld published his “ Juedische 
Elemente im Koran,” the first study in connection with the 
Jewish elements which contribute largely to the composition 
of the Koran. Twenty-five years have elapsed and the 
author presents us now the ripe fruit of continuous studies 
and untiring researches, For since that time, the history of 
the Koran has evidently formed the centre of his studies. 
Equipped with a profound knowledge of Rabbinical literature 
and deeply versed in the literary history of the Koran and 
of its Arabic commentators, Dr. Hirschfeld has brought to 
bear on his subject freshness of insight, indomitable zeal, 
and scholarly discrimination. He is abreast of the whole 
literature which has steadily been growing round the critical 
investigation and philological exegesis of the Koran, and 
he ig able to give to his subject an original exposition 
supported by a wealth of documentary evidence hitherto 
but rarely used by others. The results at which he arrives 
are a8 many gains to the understanding of the origin of 
Muhammedanism and of the Koran itself. For there can be 
no doubt that many a philological problem, and still more 80, 
many a psychological element, scarcely recognized by the 
cursory reader, can adequately be solved and appreciated 
only by those, who combine the knowledge of Arabic with 
that of Rabbinic, in fact by one whose own religious life 
is moulded upon the same traditional conceptions, and who 
has deeply drank from the same well from which Muhammed 
has drawn most of his inspirations. It is now proved by 
the author that it is not the Bible pure and simple with 
which Muhammed has been familiar, but that form of it 
which has been coloured by the traditional interpretation of 
the Jewish Sages, and embellished by the legendary lore 
of old, Just as little as the New Testament can be fully 
understood without the knowledge of the contemporary 
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Jewish literature and the so-called Pharissic tradition and 
interpretation of the Scriptures, so little will the Koran yield 
the key of its proper understanding without referring to the 
same currents of thought and tradition among the Arabian 
Jews. With them Muhammed lived and foucht, their ideas 
he imbibed, and upon their traditions he based his inspiration. 
Dr. Hirschfeld shows now how close that dependence upon 
the Jewish tradition has been. In thirteen chapters the 
various Suras are examined, and their exact meaning and 
origin are investigated. Thecontents are grouped according 
to the prominent feature which distinguishes them, inte 
confirmatory, declamatory, narrative, descriptive, and legis- 
lative revelations. Exceedingly instructive is Chapter vin, 
“The Parable in the Qoran,” with the appendix, “The 
Mathal in Tradition.” 

Dr. Hirschfeld does full justice to the poetical style of 
the Qoran, the originality of the way in which Muhammed 
used the appropriated materials, and the skill with which he 
adapted them to often contradictory circumstances. Mead 
in the light of history, as paraphrases and commentaries of 
contemporary events, foreshadowing or following the actions 
of Muhammed, the whole of the Koran becomes more vivid, 
a living chronicle of religious evolution, and not a mere 
religious code, Special stress must be laid on the footnotes, 
where the author refers to his authorities, and in which 
many an important pomt is explained and many a detail 
dealt with which could not be introduced into the text 
itself; e.g., the question of Muhammed’s knowledge of the 
Hebrew alphabet, and the ingenious suggestion that owing 
to his mistaking a word written in Hebrew characters we get 
to the real meaning of ‘Sura,’ which is a corruption from 
the Hebrew ‘Sedra.’ 

An approximate chronological arrangement of the Suras 
sums up part of the critical work performed by the author in 
the exegetical examination of the Suras. Numerous indices 
conclude this book, which is a mine of information, and will 
prove indispensable to every student of the origin and 
history of Islam. Both the author and our Society are 
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heartily to be congratulated on this book, in which each of 
them have had a share, the one writing it, the other 
publishing it as one of their ‘Asiatic Monographs.’ It is 
sure to remain the standard work on the subject for a long 
time to come. 


M. G. 


Proressor Dre. Norsert Perers. Der JUENGST WIEDER- 
AUFGEFUNDENE JenRariscHeE Texr pes HucHes 
Eeo.esiasticus, untersucht, herausgegeben, uebersetzt, 
und mit Kritischen Noten versehen. (Freiburg-1.-Br. : 
Herder, 1902. 10s.) 


The interminable Sirach literature has been greatly 
enriched by the present publication of the Hebrew text, 
accompanied by an exhaustive Introduction, in which all the 
problems connected with it are discussed mm a lucid and 
scholarly manner. The nature and character of each of the 
four manuscript fragments of the Hebrew are described, and 
the relation studied in which they stand to one another, then 
the relation in which each of the Hebrew texts stands to the 
Greek and Syriac version of Eeclesiasticus. Of all the four 
the one named C seems to belong to the oldest and best 
recension, and is closely allied with #B and D, whilat 
represents a somewhat different tradition, though all go 
back to one and the same original. Needless to say that 
Professor Peters, in agreement with most of the scholars, 
holds to the opinion that the newly discovered fragments 
belong to the long-lost Hebrew original. I belong to the 
minority who still see in these Hebrew fragments a com- 
paratively late translation, and by no means the old original, 
and I may soon take the opportunity of justifying my 
position in this question as to the true character of the 
Hebrew text. For the time being I am merely stating 
Professor Peters’ views, who proceeds in his Introduction to 
study each of the old versions, notably the Greek and Syriac. 
He is forced to admit that the tradition of these versions, 
and more especially the Syriac, is by no means perfect or 
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absolutely reliable, just as I have long ago contended. Im 
the Syriac we have only the Western recension, very little, 
if anything, of the Eastern. And even the Western is thus 
far often in a rather hopeless condition. The question 
naturally arises, how, then, can we rely on such texts to 
decide the true value of the supposed original ? The critical 
principles laid down by the author on pp. 76 fi., which 
guide him in the attempt to reconstruct the older form 
from the contradictory readings of the fragments, may be 
very sound and judicious, but if the material with which we 
have to manipulate is tainted the result cannot be above 
suspicion. In order to justify his attempted reconstruction 
the author gives us a most exhaustive study of each word 
and sentence of the Hebrew, comparing them also with 
the other versions. It is an excellent apparatus crificns 
adapted to the purpose of explaining the modus operandi, 
and is yery valuable as far as it goes to establish the relation 
of the Hebrew to the other texts. But many strange things 
ate set down there. Thus, we read on p. 52 that the 
primitive original text was written with the Old Hebrew 
characters, and that in this way many mistakes of change 
of letters can be explained. And on p. dl we get a list 
of such changes of letters, due cither to the “Old Hebrew 
script or to the square letters”! It is a statement which 
goes far to shake our confidence in the echolarship of the 
author. In the critical apparatus many emendations and 
corrections are suggested, based either on the readings of the 
other versions or on internal evidence. The author further- 
more states in the Introduction (p. $1) that “many hands 
and many heads have been at work at this Hebrew text until 
it assumed its actual form.” Is there any other old text in 
existence, I ask now, of which two such contradictory state- 
ments could be made in one and the same breath, that it is 
the work of many and that it still represents or reflects the 
old original?’ By saying it “reflects I am toning down 
and placing a charitable construction on the meaning of the 
author's words. For to him it is only the old text, though 
greatly altered and manipulated under the influence of the 
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Greek and Syriac versions. Anyone conversant with the 
old Hebrew literature must decline to subscribe to these 
theories, though they are shared also by most of those who 
have made a more or less profound study of the Hebrew 
fragments. I do not speak now of the philological aspect 
of the problem—I will deal with it on another occasion— 
but simply from that of the history of Hebrew literature. 
I make bold to say that there 1s no book in existence in the 
whole range of the Old Hebrew literature which is based on 
a Greck text, or having originally been written in Hebrew 
should have been corrected or mutilated or in any shape or 
form been changed by means of collations with any version 
whatsoever. Does anyone, acquainted with the old-world 
notions, believe that Jews, to whom Greek was the language 
of Antiochus and of the heathen, would correct their own 
Hebrew writings with the aid of that subsidiary version, 
which was only a translation of that original of which they 
were the possessors? To state such a preposterous view 
is to ignore the actual state of things. Not one of the 
numerous Hellenistic writings, such us the works of 
Aristobul or even Aristeas, has ever been translated into 
Hebrew. The mere legend of the miraculous translation 
of the Bible into Greek has penetrated into Hebrew old 
literature by oral transmission. How much less possible 
is it to believe that a Hebrew book written by a man high 
in the priestly hierarchy, living in Jerusalem, should have 
been later on corrected and altered, often without rhyme or 
reason, out of the Greek and the Syriac, and te have been 
so much interpolated and changed that it is almost hopeless 
to make a clear sense of many a passage as it now stands 
Tf we had not the old translations at our disposal I defy 
anyone to make head or tail of that Hebrew text, in which 
every word must be twisted and turned and reduced to its 
Biblical prototype in order to yield some sense. What 
a marked difference between the first and the last few 
chapters, the “Laus Patrum,” for this very portion had 
been preserved in Hebrew, and has been utilized in Old 
Hebrew poetical versions. The sense was not dificult to 
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understand ; it is an historical episode narrated in a simple 
current style, not like the sentences and maxims of the 
preceding chaptera, in which every verse stands by itself 
like old proverbs and Mashalim., There is no alternative ; 
either the book is the original, or it is a translation. 
ff original, how could doublettes so freely be admitted as 
is the case with this Hebrew text? Could such doubles be 
introduced into. any book even of remotely canonical value ? 
How admit variar /ectiones not of a Massoretic character, 
but simply due to the fact that the scribe had culled them 
from another version of the book? It occurs only in late 
works where “ Nusha ah arina,’ Le. another version, is often 
annotated at the margin. This attitude of the scribe proves, 
if any further proof be required, that to him the text he was 
copying was merely a translation from another language, of 
which other versions more or less akin to it were in existence, 
which he therefore collated and consulted for the improvement 
of the text he was copying. This is merely one example out 
of many for a very common practice of a later age, but to 
say that the “original’’ has constantly been corrected from 
the Syriac by one scribe, that another copyist had done the 
same with an eye on the Greek, that a third one then mixed 
both up and, joining them, interpolated from the one and the 
other and produced the amalgam now found in the Hebrew 
fragments, does not speak well for Biblical scholarship. This 
difference of view in the question of origin does not, however, 
detract from the merit of this valuable book. It will con- 
tribute largely to the final solution of the problem. 
M. G, 


Stupext’s Pau Serres: (1) Pali Grammar, 1849 (3 rupees); 
(2) Pali Buddhism, 1900 (12 annas); (3) Pali First 
Lessons, 1902 (3 rupees). By the Rev. H. H. TiLee, 
Ph.D. (Rangoon; American Baptist Mission Press.) 


These three little books ought to be very useful to anyone 
wishing to take up the study of Pali by himself, The 
Grammar is very simple. No references are given, and rare 
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and difficult forms are not considered. But the paradigms 
are sufficiently full for all ordinary purposes. In the “ First 
Lessons”’ we find six Jataka stories taken from Fausboll’s 
“Ten Jatakas,” with translation, grammatical explanation 
of each word (with references to the pages of the Grammar), 
notes on the idioms and meanings, and short sentences in 
English to be turned back into Pali. There are also notes 
on the metres of the verses. It is o pity that in these last 
notes the metres are explained according to the medisval 
books on metre. The verses to be explained, being many 
centuries older than the systematised theory, do not, of 
course, follow the rules of that theory. The elaborate plan 
followed in the explanation of these very simple little stories 
seems also unnecessary for an adult student. But the author 
has had experience in teaching Pali to Burmese boys, and 
is probably better able than anyone in Europe could be to 
jodge of what is expedient in such a case. At the end is 
a full inder verhorum to the six Jatakas selected. 

In the “Pali Buddhism” an attempt has been made to 
summarise, in a few pages, the essential meaning of this 
system of religion as explained in the canonical books, 
and to give an account of its founder and of the Order of 
mendicants established by him to carry the system out- 
There have been numerous attempts of the same or of 
a similar kind. Major-General Strong’s summary of the 
system is the shortest, and on the whole the most happy. 
The author of each attempt has different ideas of what is 
really of essential importance in the system; and also both 
of the order in which it should be arranged and of the 
proportional space to be allotted to each item. The present 
“attempt seems to me to be very successful, so much so, 
indeed, that it is worth while making a few suggestions 
upon if. 

In the preliminary sketch it is stated (pp. 6, 7) that the 
system of caste had been fully adopted in India when 
Buddhism arose, and that the priests easily took precedence 
in that system. Neither point seems to me quite accurately 
put. We find, in the canonical books, the system of caste 
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in the process of development, and it is quite clear that the 
supremacy of the priest is not yet acknowledged. 

Again (on p. 7), it is stated that “life for the masses was 
then full of evils, hardships, and inequalities.” It is, at 
least, very doubtful whether the canonical books bear out 
this opinion. I should have been inclined to take the 
opposite view. The economic conditions (of which a very 
careful summary, with full references, appeared in our last 
volume) seem rather to have been very favourable to the 
balk of the people. No references are here given in support 
of the proposition on p. 7; and it would be difficult, I think, 
to find any. 

We read on p. 19 that the present form of the Pali 
Pitukas dates back to Buddhaghosa, and that it is claimed 
he retranslated into Pali the Sinhalese translation made by 
Mahinda from an original Pali text unfortunately lost 
betore Buddhaghosa’s time. All this is true, of course, 
only of the commentaries on the text, not of the texts 
themselves. 

The statement on p. 22, and again on p. 30, that belief 
in God is condemned by the condemnation of silabhata, is 
scarcely right. What is condemned is the reliance, for 
salvation, on mere morality (sia), or on works or duty 
(erafa). Nothing is said, one way or the other, about 
belief in God. Dr. Tilbe is perhaps entitled to draw, by 
implication, a conclusion to the effect that belief in God is 
thereby condemned. But historically speaking the Christian 
idea of God was unknown in India in the sixth century 8.c., 
and it would be more scholarly to give this condemnation 
as the author's, not as Gotama's, view. It cannot be correct 
to say that the Buddha condemned a view of which he had 
never heard. 

So also on pp. 26, 32, and 33, the word ‘sin’ ts used, im 
phrases purporting to give the view of the early Buddhists, 
in a seuse that was unknown to them. ‘The word used in 
the original is not even pdpa; it is moha, which means folly, 
stupidity. 

Ou pp. 27, 37 Tena is translated ‘desire’: and the- 
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impression is conveyed that the early Buddhists considered 
that all desire ought to be suppressed. Now the cultivation 
of right desires is as much a part of early Buddhist belief 
as is the suppression of wrong desires, The second stage in 
the Path is here given as ‘right aims’ (p. 30), and there 
is little difference between an aim and a desire. The full 
discussion of this point, which appeared in this Journal for 
1898, pp. 53-59, has apparently escaped the author's notice. 

We trust that, before issuing another edition, the talented 
author will consider these points. 

T. W. Ruys Davips. 


Die RELIGWSEN UND PHILOSOPHISCHEN GRUNDANSCHAU- 
UNGEN DER Inper, von Juniws Harrei, 8vo; pp. 252. 


(Giessen : Toépelmann, 1902.) 


The object of this work is to consider the religion and 
philosophy of the Indians with the view, as stated in the 
preface, of bringing out “the supernatural character and the 
victorious power of Christianity.” It is a prize essay written 
in response to an invitation issued by a Congress of the 
Lutheran Mission in Saxony. It is not difficult to see why 
it won the prize. The author had already, in 1877, won 
the prize in a former competition of the same sort. We 
see the practised hand in the arrangement of his materials ; 
and may note the ability with which he fastens on the 
weak points in brahmin speculation, or on such forms of 
Hindu worship as can be made to look repulsive to modern 
readers in the West. He brings a wide erudition to bear 
on his task, and has read very widely in those Indian books 
that were composed or written by brahmins. It is even, 
perhaps, possible that this may be an objection to the 
success of his book. It is written primarily for the use of 
missionaries. And it is learned and treats of Hindu beliefs 
in so much detail that it may scarcely appeal to that class. 
On the other hand, the bias of the book ia so strong that 
it will certainly not appeal to scholars who look at these 
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matters from the historical standpoint; and who know that 
Indian belief is even a much larger question than the one 
here discussed. The author looks too exclusively at the 
philosophical aspect of the question, and mixes together 
beliefs that were held at very different periods in Indian 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 
(Oetobor, November, December, 1902.) 


I. Gexenat Meerixnes or toe Rovat Asiatic Soctrery. 


October 14th, 1902.—Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

It was announced that— 

The Maharaja of Bobbili, K-C.8.1., 
The Raja Pertab Bahadur Singh, 
Mr. David Sassoon, 
Mr. James Austen Bourdillon, 
Mr. Douglas Ainslie, 
Mrs. John C. Wrenshall, 
Mr. Edward 8, M. Perowne, 
Mr, Dattatraya B. Parasius, 
Professor G. Hagopian, 
Mr. Herbert C. Fanshawe, C.8.L, 
Miss Winifred Gray, 
Mr. Walter M. Aders, 
Mr. Ferrar Fenton, 
Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, 
Count Landberg, 
Mr. M. H. Phelps, and 
Mr. Lala Benarasi Dass 
had been elected members of the Society. 

Professor Rhys Davids read a paper on ‘ Materials for 
Indian History.” A discussion followed, in which Dr. Hoey, 
Mr. J. D. Rees, Dr. Grierson, Mr. Beveridge, Professor 
Rendall, and Syed Ali Bilgrami took part. 
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November 11th, 1902.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
It was announced that— 
Prince Boris Chakhovsky, 
Count Henry Coudenhove, 
Mr. Lionel H. Proud, 
Mr. Halil Halid, and 
Mr. Lal Romesh Singh 
had been elected members of the Society. 


On behalf of Colonel Deane, Dr. M. A. Stein presented 
photographs and squeezes of inscriptions, with three inscribed 
stones, from the territory of Upper Swat. 

Dr. Stem said: [ am glad to lay before the Society 
some inscribed stones from the Swat Kohistan, which the 
Honourable the Chief Commissioner of the North-West 
Frontier Province, Colonel H. A. Deane, 0.8.1., has been 
kind enough to entrust to me for presentation to the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

Those members of the Society who give their attention to 
matters of Indian antiquarian research, need not be told af 
the many important services which Colonel Deane, during 
his long connection with the frontier regions across the 
Indus, has rendered to the cause of Indian archeology and 
epigraphy. His present gift is only the latest addition to 
the long list of interesting epigraphical records which have 
been brought to light through his exertions, both on our side 
of the border and beyond, and which, ranging from Edicts 
of Asoka down to inscriptions of the Moghul period, have 
helped to clear up more than one important aspect of the 
history of that fascinating territory. The present con- 
tribution is the first made by Colonel Deane since his own 
eminent services as a soldier-ndministrator have raised him 
to the position of first Chief Commissioner of the newly 
created Frontier Province. I consider it, therefore, a special 
privilege that I am able personally to offer to the Society 
this tangible proof of the fact that Colonel Deane, even 
when burdened with all the cares and responsibilities of 
a true “Lord of the Marches’ for India, has not ceased 
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to continue his efforts in the interest of archeological 
research. 

The three inscribed stones and the cloth impression of 
a fourth now presented, closely attach themselves by their 
origin and characters to a series of inscriptions which had 
previously been obtained by Colonel Deane from various 
parts of ancient Udyana, and which have been published by 
me in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 1895 
and in the J.R.AS. of the year following. These inscrip- 
tions showed a great variety of unknown characters, among 
which, however, it was possible roughly to distinguish five 
types corresponding more or less to the territorial dis- 
tribution of the reported find-places. The comparatively few 
inscriptions in in the former collections which were described 
as coming from different parts of the mountain territory 
drained by the Swat River clearly represented a separate 
type, and with them the present acquisitions of Colonel 
Deane must undoubtedly be classed. With the exception of 
the small inscribed stone seal which ts described in general 
terms as coming from ‘Upper Swat,’ the new inscriptions 
are stated by Mian Muhammad Kaka Khel, the person who 
brought them, to have been found at Dalai and Damoara, 
two villages of the Kana [aqa, a small tract in the mountains 
which separate the Upper Swat Valley from the Indus. 

The writing of these inscriptions shows a close aflinity 
with that appearing on the stones from various parts of 
Swat which were published by me as No. 54 in the J.A.8.B., 
1898 (pl. vii), and Nos. vii-ix in the J.R.A.S., 1899. It is 
particularly noteworthy that though we are quite in the dark 
as to the direction in which these unknown characters are to 
be read, or even as to what is intended as the top or the 
bottom of a particular inscription, a considerable number 
of characters in the newly acquired inscriptions can be 
recognized without hesitation as occurring also on the stones 
obtained years previously. Though the arrangement of the 
lines in the recently acquired inscriptions is on the whole to 
be made out more eco, it has been impossible for me to 
ascertain the recurrence of any definite group of characters 
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or to find any other indication that might be expected to 
furnish a clue to the significance of particular characters 
or the general type of the writing. The latter remains, 
therefore, as puzzling a4 ever. 

The hope of a safe decipherment for this as well as the 
other types of inscriptions ‘in unknown characters’ from 
that region appears to me to be still a distant one, and to 
depend mainly on the chance of the discovery of a bilingual 
stone showing also some known script, But the assumption 
which was first put forth by Professor Sylvain Lévi and 
myself, and which would connect these puzzling documents 
with the Turki domination of those tracts in the centuries 
preceding the Muhammadan invasion, is gaining more and 
more ground among fellow-scholars, 

I may be allowed to quote the following extracts from the 
letter which Colonel Deane addressed to me in connection 
with the above inscriptions:—"It is certain that Mahmud 
Ghaznavi visited the Swat Valley. We know that his object 
in going there was to convert the Swatia to Islam. He did 
this. Later the Yusufzais invaded Swat; the Swatis were 
driven out of the valley, some into the hills where they are 
the Kohistanis of the present day. But a large body, as you 
know, came to the Hazara District and now oceupy con- 
siderable tracts, both within and beyond our border, from 
which they ousted o Turki tribe, This Turki tribe is still 
represented in these parts. I am not at all sure we should 
not find that the family of the present Nawab of Amb was 
Turki. Was not Mahmud himself Turki, and did he not 
bring down with him in his invasion of India a considerable 
number of Turkis? Is it. impossible that clans of these 
settled in these parts and on the present Yusufzai border 
now cecupied by Khudukhels and others? And is it 
impossible that the Gaduns are Turki in origin P They 
are not a true Yusufzui tribe, though they are now as Pathan 
as any Yusufzais 

“T noticed that ‘Mr. Rapeon, in one of his notes in the 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal, in connection! think, 
with your Siisoveey of forgeries in Khotan, hinted that 
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forgery would account for some of these inscriptions in 
unknown tongues. The present ones have come to me 
with old coins and old arrow-heads about which there is 
no doubt, and my object in sending the former specimens 
to the Royal Asiatic Society was that they might be sub- 
jected to the closest examination. Those now sent may be 
subjected to the same. The conclusion I have come to 
that there are genuine records of languages in these parts 
about which we know little or nothing; and because we 
know nothing of them is no reason to my mind for hinting 
at, or assuming, those records to be forgeries. I think that 
the translator [Dr. Huth] has hit on the right line, and 
that he has dealt with Turki records of a Turki tribe who 
were either established in these parts under the old rule in 
Kabul and had become Muhammadan, or who came about 
the time of Mahmud of Ghazni and brought Islam with 
them as well as their old language. I leave it to others 
to say which was the more probsble. 

“Tt is curious to find the Swatis in the Hazara District 
describing themselves as ‘Pakhtuns’; and the Gaduns do 
the same, though the only theory that they are perhaps 
connected with the Kakar Pathans is in my opinion rubbish. 
They are not Pathans at all in origin.” , 


As to the suggestion of forgery to which reference has 
been made above by Colonel Deane, I owe it to my friend 
Mr. Rapson to explain how thoroughly he understands 
the difference between the problems presented by these 
Inscriptions and the imposture practised by that remarkable 
forger of ‘ancient books’ at Khotan, Islim Akhin, whom 
I had the privilege to unmask towards the conclusion of 
my Turkestan explorations, There is no real similarity 
between the conditions under which the inscriptions from 
Udyana were secured at varying opportunities and through 
varying channels, and the system of quasi- competitive 
purchase by British and Russian officials working from 
a distant base, which accounts for the rapid development 
and equally short-lived success of Islim Akhiin's frauds. 


1.34.5. 1903. 16 
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Tt was possible only by prolonged investigations on the 
spot to obtain that definite evidence which enabled me to 
establish the fact of those frauds, and which now makes 
it easy to distinguish between his forgeries and genuine 
ancient documents. I wish T could hope before long for 
a chance to carry out myself such local investigations on 
the ground of Udyana as I had the good fortune to effect 
about ancient Khotan. But I fear, except for unforeseen 
changes in trans-frontier politics, the valleys through which 
our Chinese guides, Hinen Tsiang and Fa-hien, had freely 
wandered in ancient days, may yet for a long time remain 
forbidden ground to the European student who would like to 
trace there the sacred sites which those pilgrims visited. 

I may add, in conelusion, that Colonel Deane has been 
good enough to place at my disposal a collection of photo- 
grapha showing most of the inscribed stones and impressions 
collected by him since 1894, and now deposited in the Lahore 
Museum. With Colonel Deane’s concurrence I have handed 
over these photographs to the Royal Asiatic Society, in 
whose Library they will be available for reference to any 
student interested in these epigraphic remains. 


The thanks of the Society were unanimously accorded to 
Colonel Deane for his interesting gift. 

As the following note by Mr. Rapson has reference to 
inscriptions sent from the same part of the world, it is 
printed here, although it was sent to us subsequent to the 


As both Colonel Deane and Dr. Stein have referred to my 
doubts as to the genuineness of some of the ‘ mecriptions 
in unknown characters’ from the North-West Frontier of 
India,’ I shall be grateful for an opportunity of explaining 
my reason for these doubts. 

But before doing so, I may say again, as I have said 
before, that there would seem to be no reason whatever for 
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doubting the genuineness of many of these inscriptions. In 
my review of Dr. Huth’s “ Neun Mahaban Inschriften,”! 
for instance, T expressly stated that, although I could not 
think that the correctness of his interpretation was beyond 
doubt, the inscriptions themselves presented every appearance 
of genuineness. No one holds more strongly than I do the 
view which Colonel Deane expresses when he says, “ because 
we know nothing of them is no reason for hinting at, or 
assuming, these records to be forgeries.” If one’s doubts 
are not reasonable, they had better be kept to oneself Por 
those which I publicly expressed in this Journal, I considered, 
and still consider, that I had very good reasons. The nature 
of these reasons I shall be very happy to explain. 

As my remarks must not be lengthy, I will confine them 
to one set of inscriptions which can be easily referred to by 
all readers of the Journal—the “ Impressions of Inscriptions 
received from Captain A. H. MeMahon,” published by myself, 
on behalf of Dr. Stein, in the April number for 1901, p. 291; 
and I shall deal chiefly with that particular instance in 
which the question of true or false appears to me to be no 
mere matter of opinion, but one capable of absolute proof. 

As to the genuineness of the inscriptions in Nagari 
characters (Figs. 5 and 6 of the Plate), there is, of course, 
no question whatever; but with regard to the others (Figs. 
1, 2, 3a, 3b, and 4) there seems to me to be the very greatest 
doubt. The first of these, the longest of all the published 
“inseriptions in unknown characters,’ seems especially to be 
proclaimed a forgery by every teat that can be applied. The 
feeble seratchy character of the writing is in utter contrast to 
the bold, firm, deeply-cut letters usually found in the ancient 
inscriptions from this part of the world. The extraordinary 
variety of the letters, moreover, contrasting so strikingly 
with the limited number of characters found in the 
Mahaban inscriptions, makes it difficult to believe that it is 
in @ language belonging to the same part of the world, or, 
indeed, in any language whatever. But both of these 
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arguments may well be regarded as inconclusive. There 
remains, however, one piece of evidence from which there 
is no escape. The impression is stated to have been taken 
“from a large stone at Kanai in the Ilahi Dlaqua, on the 
right bank of the Indus.” The impression itself shows that 
this statement is false, It was made, as a matter of fact, 
from a wooden plank on which these ‘unknown characters’ 
had been scratched. An examination of the photograph will 
at once show that there can be no possible doubt about this. 
The grain of the wood is distinctly traceable throughout the 
Impression. 

There can be no doubt that we have here, ot all events, 
a certain case of an ‘inscription in unknown characters’ 
which has been deliberately manufactured. The forger has 
found it more convenient to make the inseription for himself 
on a deal board at home than to roam abroad in search of it. 





Mr. Beveridge read a paper on “Donna Juhana.” She 
was a Portuguese lady who had great influence at the Mogul 
Court at the beginning of the eighteenth century. She had 
been the faithful servant of Bahadur Shah when he, as 
Prince Mitazzan, was imprisoned for several years by his 
father Aurangzib. After his release in 1693 she soablipesial 
him to Cabul, and returned to India with him when, on his 
father's death m 1707, he marched there to contest the 
throne with his younger brother. He was victorious, and 
his success was attributed in part to Juliana’s prayers. 
Bahadur Shah was grateful to Juliana for her fidelity and 
wisdom, and made her superintendent of his harem. She 
had great influence during his reign, and also in those of 
his successors. An office called the Juliana was created in 
her honour, and one of her duties was the keeping of the 
imperial crown. In Farrukhsizar’s reign she was instru- 
mental in procuring the medical attendance of William 
Hamilton, who cured the emperor, and so obtained trading 
privileges for his countrymen. She died in 1734, and was 
succeeded in her office firat by her sister's daughter and 
afterwards by five grandnieces. Theresa, the daughter of 
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the last holder of the office, married Colonel Gentil, a French 
soldier of fortune, in 1772, and accompanied him to France 
along with her mother. Theresa died m 1778, but her 
mother lived until 1806 and died at Versailles, The chief 
authority for Juliana’s story is Valentijn, who gives an 
account of her and a portrait in the fourth volume of his 
great work on the Dutch East Indies. There is also a notice 
of her by Colonel Gentil, and there is a Persian life of her 
by Gustine Brouet, of which two MSS. exist in this country, 
viz., one in the British Museum, and another in the Pote 
Collection in the library of King’s College, Cambridge. 
This life was translated into French by Professor E. H. 
Palmer, and is published in Malte-Bruone’s “ Nouvelles 
Annales des Voyages.” 


December 9th, 1902.—Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 
It was announced that— 
Major-General Alexander Thomeon Reid and 
Mr. K. Sankara Menon 
had been elected members of the Society. 


Professor E.G. Browne announced the completion of the 
Gibb Memorial Fund (see p, 250), 

The Rev. W. Shaw Caldecott read a paper on the 
Babylonian Measures appearing on the Seale of Gudea. 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. Pinches, Mr. Boscawen, 
Professor Rhys Davids, and Mr. Hagopian took part. The 
paper will appear in the April Journal. 


Il. Cosrentrs or Foreran Ontenrat Jourwas. 
I. Zerrecourrr pee Devrscnexs Moroennixpistnes Gesecuscwmarr. 
Band LVI, Hett 3. 
Rothstein (J. W.). Zur Kritik des Deboraliedes dhd die 
urspriingliche rhythmische Form derselben. 
Konow (Sten), Zur Kenutniss der Kuki-Chinsprachen. 
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Mills (L. H.). Pahlavi Yasna XI, XII, XIII, with all 
the MSS, collated. 

Schwarz (P.). Zu den Tables alphabétiques du Kitab al 
Agani IT. : 

Praetorius (F.). Uber den sogen Infinitiv absolutus des 
Hebraischen. 

Caland (W.). Zur Exegese und Kritik der rituellen 
Sitras. 

Nestle (E.). Zur syrischen Ubersetzung der Kirchen 
geschichte des Eusebius, 

Jolly (J.). Zur Quellenkunde der indischen Medizin. 

Fischer (A.). Usaicid-Usaicidi-Usaidi. 

Jacobi (H.), Anandayardhana’s Dhvanyaloka. 

Brockelmann (C.). Ein syrischen Text in armenischen 
Umsehrift. 

Oldenberg (H.). Erwiderung. 


Il. Vreswa Ontestat Jovnwat. Vol. XVI, No. 3. 
Littmann (E.). Tigrifia Texte im Dialekte von Tanbén. 
Negelein (Julius von). Eine epische Idee im Veda. 

Krall (J.). Koptische Ostraka. 
Hertel (J.). Die Erzihlung yom blanen Schakel in den 
Hamburger Pancatantra HSS, 


III. Onrrcary Norices. 


Canon Failinson. 


WE regret to announce the death, which took place on the 
6th October, 1902, at his residence in Cathedral Precincts, 
Canterbury, of Canon George Rawlinson, who would next 
month have attained his 90th birthday. 

The death of George Rawlinson removes a venerable and 
interesting figure. Though not a man of genius, he was 
a scholar of ability, In his “ Herodotus” he turned to 
good account the new discoveries in the East, in which his 
more brilliant elder brother, Sir Henry Rawlinson, took so 
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large a part, and thenceforward became the popular historian 
of the ancient Eastern world for English readers, His 
industry and extensive (if largely second-hand) learning 
won for his books, especially the “‘ Herodotus” and “The 
Five Great Oriental Monarchies,” a place in many English 
libraries, 

George Rawlinson was born at Chadlington, in Oxford- 
shire, November 23, 1812. He was the third son of Abram 
Tysack Rawlinson, a noted breeder of racehorses. He 
played for Oxford in the first cricket match against Cam- 
bridge in 1836. From 1841 he was a tutor of his college, 
and took Holy Orders in 1842 and 1844. He vacated his 
tutorship in 1846 on his marriage with Louisa, daughter of 
Sir R. A. Chermside. From 1846 to 1847 he held a curacy 
at Merton, in Oxfordshire, but subsequently returned to 
Oxford, where he lived the life of a scholar, examining the 
schools and taking an active part in the movement for the 
expansion of the University. 

His “ Herodotus” appeared in 1858 (with a dedication to 
Mr. Gladstone), and marks an epoch in the study of that 
historian. It consisted of a translation (which became the 
standard one) with short notes and many essays on historical 
wnod racial questions connected with Herodotus, to which the 
contributions of Sir H. Rawlinson and Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
guve u special importance. The translation is still the only 
fully annotated edition of the whole author in English, and 
in its abridged form (2 volumes, 1897) is still probably 
the most used in Rawlinson’s old University. It would 
require more extensive revision than it has ever received to 
bring it up to the level of the latest research, particularly 
on the side of Oriental history and antiquities, but the 
notes include much original information that will always 
be of value. 

Thenceforward his literary activity was continuous, but he 
found time for much else. All sides of Oxford life interested 
him. He was a guardian of the poor (1860—ti3), an original 
member of the Uxford Political Economy Club and its first 
treasurer, and « perpetual Curator of the University Galleries. 
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He gave the Bampton Lectures in 1859 (the year after 
Muneel), and in 1861 succeeded Dr. Cardwell as Camden 
Professor of Ancient History. He held the Chair till 1889, 
but his professional lectures were not largely attended, and 
as professor he found many opportunities for writing. From 
1862 to [S71 appeared the successive volumes of “The Five 
Great Monarchies of the Eastern World,” followed by 
volumes on the sixth great monarchy in 1873, and on the 
seventh in 1876. New editions of this work and of the 
“Herodotus” have come out from time to time, and he 
dealt with the same and kindred subjects in more com- 
pendious forms—“A Manual of Ancient History" in 1869, 
“A History of Ancient Egypt” in 1881, a “ History of 
Phenicia ” in 1889, and a “ History of Parthia” in 1893. 
He also contributed to the “Speaker's Commentary,” Dean 
Spence’s “ Homiletic Commentary,” Smith’s “ Dictionary of 
the Bible,” and wrote a number of present-day tracts. 
Besides the “ Bampton Lectures" and a volume of sermons 
preached before the University (1861) on “The Contrast 
of Christianity with Heathen and Jewish Systems,” he 
published many miscellaneous articles, biographical and 

Canon Rawlinson belonged to a class of scholars, happily 
not rare in England, who, without possessing the highest 
gifts, by good sense and industry and a happy use of 
opportunity, do much to promote the cause of education 
and to popularize the results of learning. 

(From the Times.) 


IV. Nores axp News. 


Trisiry Cottese, Dun, is taking serious steps towards 
forming an Indian school for selected candidates. Mr. Charles 
Kough, L-CS. retired, has been appointed lecturer on Tamil 
and Telugu; and Mr. Vincent A. Smith, LCS. retired, has 
been appointed lecturer on Indian History and Hindustani. 
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Mena Fouxn: Manras Con tereurion. 


Towards the close of 1900, mainly through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. H, A. Sim, C.1.E., of the Madras Civil 
Service, a sum of £1225 was subscribed by the following 
Chiefs and Native noblemen in Southern India :— 


H.H. the Rajah of Cochin, K.C.8.1. am 300 
The Maharajah Gajapatt: Rao, 0.L.E. = S00 
The Eajah of Parlakimedi ... ~ ae S00 


The Maharajah of Jeypur ... ee 100 
The Maharajah of Bobbili, K.C.T. E. pal 50 
The Rajah of Kallikote and Alugada 50 


H.H. the Maharajah of Travancore, G,C, S, L 25 
Rajah Sir 5. Ramasami Mudeliar, Ent., O.LE. 25 
The Rajah of Venkatagiri, K.C.LE. 7 95 
Hadji Baisha Sahib ... Fei Th aE 26 


The money was given with the general idea of helping 
the Royal Asiatic Society to found a Jubilee Gold Medal 
for the encouragement of Oriental learning, on the under- 
standing that should there be more than was required for 
that particular purpose the donation should be devoted to 
-some other equally desirable-object of the same nature, | 

After the most careful consideration it was determined to 
deave the Jubilee Medal to be given triennally as originally 
proposed, and as the money for that purpose was forthcoming, 
-to devote the further subscription to two purposes ; 


(1) The publication from time to time of some work 
considered deserving of recognition as an @urre 
couronnes. 

(2) The grant of Prizes of Books (designated the “ Royal 
Asiatic Society’s Public School Prize”) to such 
of the more prominent Public Schools in this 
country as are in a position to afford teaching in 
Indian History and Geography, for an Essay on 


some Indian or other Oriental subject chosen by 
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the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, the best 
of such Essays receiving a Gold Medal to be called 
the “ Royal Asiatic Society's Indian Empire School 
Medal.” 


At present the funds at the disposal of the Society only 
admit of this scheme being applied to seven schools, viz., 
Kiton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, Charterhouse, West- 
minster, and Merchant Taylors, but should, as is hoped 
and expected, further subscriptions be received, the number 
will be gradually increased, so that the acheme may possibly 
eventually become of national importance. 

Rorat Astaric Socrery, 

22, ALWEMARLE STREET. 
December, 1902. 


GIBB MEMORIAL. 


We have much pleasure in announcing that a fund has 
been established in memory of our late distinguished member, 
the well-known Turkish scholar, Mr. FE. J. W. Gibb. The 
clauses of the Trust Deed under which the fund will be 
administered are a model of what such clauses ought always 
to be. Clause 3 especially, dealing with the objects to 
which the interest of the fund may be applied, is so well 
deserving the notice of our readers that it is here set out 
in full :-— 


& The trustees shall apply the income of the “E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial” to or for all or any of the objecta or purposes following 
(but during the life of the said Jane Gibb with ber approval in 
writing) that is to aany— 


(4) The search for or procuring by purchase or otherwise of 
books or manuscripts ancient or modern in any of the following 
languages that is to say : Turkish (as well its Eastern as Western 
dialects) Arabic and Persian in their various forms and dialects 
both ancient and modern, 
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(n) The translation and editing with or without notes of all 
or any such books and manuscripts or of any books dealing in any 
way with the language literature or history of the Turks (Eastern 
or Western) the Arabs or the Persians. 

(c) The printing or reproduction in facsimile or otherwise and 
publishing of any such books manuscripts or translations or of any 
books dealing in any way with any such language literature or 
history as aforesaid but s0 that the title page of every publication 
shall contain a statement that it is “published by the trustees of 
the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial.” 

(p) The dissemination and distribution by gift sale or other- 
wise of books or other literature bearing upon any such language 
literature or history as aforesaid. 

(z) The making of money grants to students by way of 
travelling scholarships or otherwise for the purpose of some work 
of investigation connected with any such language literature or 
history as aforesaid which in the opinion of the trustees shall be 
likely to advance the studies aforesaid and so that every student 
who shall receive in any year a prant of or exceeding the sum of 
£50 shall be called a “ Gibb acholar.” | 

(fF) The appointment and payment of lecturers on the study 
of the Turkish language literature or history and so that every 
lecturer be called a “* Gibb lecturer.” 

(a) The contribution of money in or towands all or any of the 
objects or purposes aforesaid whether being affected or carried out 
by any other person persons body of persons or institution alone 
or jointly with the trustees ; an 

(a) Any other object or purpose the effecting or carrying out 
of which may in the opinion of the trustees promote or advance the 
study of the language literature or history of the Turks (Eastern 
or Western) the Arabs or the Persians but not in any case by 
monumental or other inscriptions. 


The income of the Fund, which amounts to about £6,000 
and has been provided by the generosity of Mrs. Jane Gibb, 
will be rather more than £200 a year. Its administration 
has been entrusted to Professor E. G. Browne of Cambridge, 
Mr, Guy Le Strange, Mr. H. F. Amedroz, Mr. A. G. Ells, 
Mr. R. A. Nicholson, and Principal Denison Ross, all of 
them members of this Society, as the first trustees, with 
power to fill up vacancies in their body. 


r 
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It would have been impossible to devise a plan more 
certain to keep alive the memory of the able and earnest 
scholar whose name it beara. The selection of the firat 
trustees is admirable, and the scheme may be expected to 
yield important results to Oriental scholarship. 


VY. Apprrions to tHe Lrrary. 


Presented by the India Office. 
Catalogue of the Library. Vol. ii, pt. 3. 
Svo. London, 1902. 
Foster (W.). The Founding of Fort St. George, Madras. 
Svo. London, 1902. 
Fauna of British India. 
Pocock (R.1.). Arachnida. 8vo. London, 1902. 
Distant (W.L.). Rhynchota. Voll. i. 
Svo. London, 1900. 


Presented by the Royal Geographical Society. 
Das (Sarat Chandra). Journey to Lhasa and Central 
Tibet, edited by the Hon. W. W. Rockhill. 
Svo. London, 1902. 
Presented by the Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellechaft. 
Liebich (B.) Cindra Vyakarana, die Grammatik des 
Candragomin., Svo. Leipzig, 1902. 
Presented by the Director of the Mysore Archeological Series. 
Epigraphiu Carnatica. Vol. v, pts. 1,2: Inscriptions in 
the Hassan District. By B. L. Rice. 
4to. Mangalore, 1902. 
Presented by the Society for the Promotion of Researches into 
the Zoroastrian Religion. 
Report on the Society's Proceedings, 1890—1—1897-3. 
8vo, Bombay, 1902. 
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Presented by the Delegates af the Clarendon Press. 
Butler (Dr. A. J.). The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the 
Last Thirty Years of the Roman Dominion. 
Svo. Oxford, 1902. 


Presented by F. D. Mocatia, Esq. 


Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. i. 
Svo. New York and London, 1901. 


Presented by Professor Rhys Davids. 


Huth (G.). Die Tungusische Volkslitteratur und ihre 
Ethnologische Ausheute, 4to. St. Petersburg, 1901. 


Presented by the Soviété Finno-Ougrienne. 


Ramatedt (G. J.). Uber die Konjugation des Khalka- 
Mongolischen. Svo. Helsingfors, 1902. 
Das Schriftmongolische und die Urgamundart. 

Svo. Helsingfors, 1902. 


Presented by the Author. 


Booth (A. J.). The Discovery and Decipherment of the 
Trilingual Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
Svo. London, 1902. 
Jacob (Colonel G. A.). A second Handful of Popular 
Maxims current in Sanskrit Literature. 
vo. Bombay, 1902. 
Landborg (Count C.). Die Mehri-aprache in Siidarabien 
vou Dr. A. Jahn und die Mebri- und Sogotri-sprache 
von D. H. Muller kritisch beleuchtet. Heft i: Die 
arabischen Texte. 8vo. Leipzig, 1902. 
Daas (lL. Benarasi). A Lecture on Jainism delivered at 
Muttra. (Jain Itohas Series, No. 1.) 
Svo. Agra, 1902. 
Fenton (Ferrar). The Bible in Modern English. Vols. i-iii. 
Svo. London. 
Thackeray (Colonel Sir E. T.). Biographical Notices of 
Officers of the Royal (Bengal) Engineers. 
Bvo. London, 1900. 
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Beatson (Surgeon-General W. B.). Indian Medical Service : 
Past and Present, Svo. London, 1902. 
Brandstetter (Dr. R.). Tagalen und Madagassen. 
Svo. Luzern, 1902. 
Suter (H.). Nachtrige und Berichtigungen gu die 
“Mathematiker und Astronomen der Araber und 
ihre Werke.” Svo. Leipzig, 1902. 
Gronbeck (V.). Fortstudier til Tyrkisk Lydhistorre. 
vo. Copenhagen, 1902, 
Barth (A.). Jainisme-Hindouisme. 
Pamphlet. 8vo. Paris, 1902, 
Kishori (Lal Sarkar). The Hindu System of Religious 
Science and Art, Post 8vo. Caloutia, 1898. 
The Hindu System of Moral Science. 2nd ed. 
Post 8vo. Caleutia, 1898. 
———— The Hindu System of Self-Culture, or the 
Patanjala Yoga Shastra. Post S8vo. Culeutta, 1902, 
Carra de Vaux (Le Baron). Gazali. 8vo. Paris, 1902. 
Bezold (Dr. 0.). Ninive und Babylon. 
Svo. Leipetg, 1902. 


Presented by the Publishers, 


Hillebrandt (A.). Vedische Mythologie. Bad. iii, 
Svo. Breslav, 1902. 
Neumann (K.E.). Die Reden Gotamo Buddho’s. Bd. iii, 
Lief. 6. Svo. Leipsiy, 1902. 
Franke (R. 0.). Pali und Sanskrit. 
Svo. Strassburg, 1902. 
———— Geschichte und Kritik der einheimischen Pali 
Grammatik und Lexicographie. 
Svo. Strassburg, 1902. 
Browne (Professor E.G.). A Literary History of Persia. 
Roy. 8vo. London, 1902. 
Ahblwardt (W.). Sammlungen alter Arabischer Dichter: 
I. Elagma‘ijat nebst einigen Sprachqaciden. 
Svo. Berlin, 1902. 
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Brooks (E. W.). The Sixth Book of the Select Letters 
of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac Version 
of Athanasius of Nisibis, edited and translated. Vol.i 


(Text), pt. 1. Svo. London, 1902. 

Bullock (T. L.). Progressive Exercises in the Chinese 

Written Language. Svo. London, 1902. 
Purchased, 


Wilson (A.). The Abode of Snow. 4Svo. Edinburgh, 1875. 
Shand (A. T.). General John Jacob. 8vo. London, 1900. 
Knight (E. F.). Where Three Empires Meet. 
8vo. London, 1593. 
Rawlinson (Rev. Canon G.). Memoir of Major-General 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson. Bvo. London, 1898. 
Sen (Keshub Chunder). Lectures in India. 
Svo. London, 1901. 
McMahon (Major-General R.), Far Cathay and Farther 
India. Bvo. London, 1893. 
Shaw (R.). Visite to Hieh Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashgar. 
Svo. London, 1871. 
Suau (Pére Pierre). L'Inde Tamoule. Roy. 8vo. Parts. 
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THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Apr. VILL.—The Linear Measures of Babylonia about ac. 2500. 
By the Rev. W. Suaw-Caupecorr, 





(Tb accompany Diagrams of the Senkereh Tablet and copy af the 
Seale of Gudea.) 

Part 1: Osx tHe ReconsTnucrion oF THE SENKEREH 

TABLET. 
1. 

Iv is deeply interesting to know how men’s minds worked 
when the world was young. And it is to Babylonia—the 
cradle of the human race—that we must go for some evidence 
of this. The low alluvial plains at the head of the Persian 
Gulf are covered with the remains of primitive cities, palaces, 
temples, and cemeteries ; from one of which, fifty years ago, 
was disinterred the little slab of unbaked clay which is 
now to engage our attention, as embodying the world's 
earliest known arithmetical system. 

Senkereh is a small Arab village standing on the site of 
the ancient city of Larsam or Larsa, in Southern Babylonia. 
Not far away from its series of mounds ure the ruins of 
Warka—the Erech of Genesis x, 10—and of Mukayyar, 
once the home of the Patriarch Abram. Here, in 1890, 
Mr. W. K. Loftus discovered a great number of tombe 
containing baked-clay tablets and pottery, the former with 
rude Cuneiform inscriptions Impressed upon one or both 

ima.8, LO, 17 
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sides. His most valuable discovery was u ‘table of squares,’ 
which, with the late Sir Henry Rawlinson’s aid, was seen 
to confirm the statement of Berosus the Chaldean, that the 
Babylonians made use of a sexagesimal notation, the unit of 
which wus termed a sossus, as well as of a decimal notation. 

The early investigations into the contents of this tablet 
were confined to its reverse side, which is in o state of almost 
perfect preservation, and which, from its geometrical method, 
is of comparatively easy comprehension. Its other side, the 
obverse, is in much worse condition, nearly one-half of its 
figures and ideographs being flaked away. 

Under Sir Henry Rawlinson’s editorship the Trustecs of 
the British Museum published a transcription of the tablet in 
the fourth volume of their invaluable “Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Western Asia,” the second edition of which appeared in 
1891.! The possible value of this tablet was early recognized. 
In 1868 Lenormant issued his “Essai sur un Document 
Mathematique,” and in 1877 Professor Lepsius, of Berlin, 
published a monograph upon it, which may be seen in the 
library of the Society of Biblical Archwologists, Beside 
these, many other attempts were made to restore the 
missing figures, and to read the riddle of this literary 
sphinx. Hommel well expressed the general conviction of 
Assyriologists when he wrote (Hastings’ “ Dictionary of 
the Bible,” 1898, Article Babylonia), “On the reverse of the 
tablet of Senkerch are given the squares and cubes of the 
cubit from the No. 1 up to 60 [this is a clerical error for 401, 
and on the obverse the fractions and multiples of the cubit.’”’ 
This much was perceived, but no more. Its reconstruction 
still remamed for others to accomplish. The result to be 
attained seemed so exceedingly desirable that several months 
of intense application have enabled me to present to-day an 
exposition of the obverse side of the tablet, which, though 
not complete to the emallest detail, still is so far consistent 
and harmonious with the existing impressions of the stylus 
as, I believe, to merit general acceptance. 


1 The tablet iteelf is numbered 02,698, and is in the British Museum. 
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When it is stated that each side of the tablet has a surface 
for writing of about six inches square, and that 285 separate 
characters are still distinguishable on the obverse, and that 
these require the addition of an almost equal number which 
have been effaced, in order to complete the system, 1t will 
be seen that enormous difficulties have already been overcome 
in its transcription. The difficulties must have been im- 
superable but for the use of the microscope, a magnitying- 
glass having been almost certainly used in its construction. 
Why a work of such care and elaboration should not have 
been hardened by being baked, is one of those questions 
which it is easy to ask and impossible to answer. 

Coming now to the contents of the tablet, we find that 
our first duty is to divide it horizontally into sections and 
longitudinally into sub-columns. This mvolves, of course, 
some acquaintance with its contents and with the value of 
each of ita characters. This done, we find that there are, in 
each of its four columns, six sub-columns, the number of 
sections in each being either three or four. 


Column I (Diagram IV). 


The first column is found to represent a series of arith- 
metical progressions, and is not, as are the other three, 
a column of multiplication, with the multipher unexpresse 
In extent it ranges from the smallest length-measure, that 
of the line, to half of each of the elle contained in the 
following columns. The way in which this minutest 
fraction is expressed is a very ingenious one, Three sosst 
ure taken, and are repeated through nine lines. This ts 
done in sub-column 1, and their equivalents in writing are 
set down opposite to them in sub-column 6. Between these 
two rows of characters, and in sub-column 4, there are 
impressed the gradual and progressive values of nine lines 
(Section A), with the sign for addition connecting them with 
the written figures to their left. The third line on the fifth 





' Tn an independent study of the Senkereh tablet it will be found advisable to 


Se perre mean ae fig. cuter of there numeentiog, t to 4, rather than that of the 
columns 
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diagram shows that, with the exception of the great ell, this 
is the only instance in which « written figure was taken to 
express a whole number or a fraction of a whole number ; 
the idea to be conveyed bemg that three sossi were one- 
twentieth of a palm, a measure which could hardly have been 
distinguished in any other way than by having its own 
ideograph. This ideograph occurs only here in the tablet. 

In this way six sossi are reached, and the first section 
is complete, it having been shown thut there are three 
‘lines * to each sossus. 

In Section B the progression is a decimal one, and the 
later figures move forward in fenthe of a palm. In Section C 
the progression is a duodecimal one, and the figures move 
forward in ¢welffis of a palm. To each of these sections the 
value of half a palm is devoted, and the table has now 
arrived at its true summit and goal, which was to show the 
whole palm, as hand-breadth, with all its accompanying 
fractions, except its principal one, which was reserved for 
Column [1], where it appears on lines 14-22. 

Before closing the record, however, the scribe inserted 
another section, D, in order to show the relation which the 
palm bore to the subsequent columns, The palm of 60 sossi 
is therefore given us 14, 2, and 24 palms, thus leading us 
insensibly to its further developments, as now to be indicated. 


Cofuma LT (Diagram LIT). 


This 1s « column of multiplication, and is comparable to 
the second column m an ordinary multiplication - table. 
Apart from the fact of the multiplier 3 being unexpressed, 
and-from the bad condition of the upper part of the 
Cuneiform, it presents few difficulties. 

In one respect, indeed, it differs from those following, and 
this singularity merits a moment's consideration. It is this. 
Whereas the multiplicand in each of the Columns I, IT, 
and IV is the sume, namely, twelve palms variously arranged 
and expressed, in Column IT the working-out of the system 
is divided into two main divisions. In the former of these 
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four palms are dealt with, im minute fractions, and are 
multiplied into small ells, each ell being of the length of 
three palms. In the latter, Section C, eight palms are dealt 
with in larger fractions, the total of both divisions being 
12 palms each of 60 sossi x 53 = 2,160, a figure which is 
recorded at the foot of the column. 


Columns III and IV (Diagrams IT and I). 


In these columns the unexpressed multipliers are 4 and 5 
respectively, and with this key in his hand any scholar will 
be able to test for himself the correctness of the conclusions 
given and that of the restored figures. One item only of these 
columns needs to be referred to here. They, in common with 
Column TI, are worked out to a higher denomination than 
ells. When a certain number of ells had been reached, the 
system developed into one of reeds, just as with us imchea 
become feet and feet become yards. Unfortunately, the dis- 
tinguishing mark of these reeds (i.e. that by which they were 
known one from another) has been effaced in all but one of 
the columns. The missing characters have been conjecturally 
restored in the left-hand panels of the diagrams, but these 
have no accepted authority, except in Column IV. 


The Fractions of the Tablet. 


One of the most fascinating aspects of the tablet is the way 
in which its fractions are expressed. Of these there are 
a great number, and they afford us a higher conception of the 
mathematical attainments of primitive man than can be got 
im any other way. The fractions used are these: }, 3, 4, 7 
2,5, and Z, The improper fractions 4, 4, and 4 are also used. 
For the mode of their expression I must refer to a later page, 
where it will be secn that a horizontal wedge, cut in half by 
an upright wedge, is the sign for }, and that this simple 
principle of the ocular demonstration of the fraction intended 
obtains throughout the whole series. 

I may take leave to doubt whether, either the actual 
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finger-breadth or the finger-leneth is ever here referred to 
as a factor of the palm, which, it will hardly be denied, was 
the ‘fundamental’ of this whole system of leneth-measures. 
Teking the palm as the origimal from which all other measures 
were derived, the tablet shows that six lesser lengths were 
derived from it, and that it was multiplied into six greater 
lengths. Amongst these twelve derivations the finger does 
not appear. What does appear, and what for convenience 
has been termed a ‘ digit,’ on nime lines of Column I, is one- 
third of a palm, each umit being of the value of twenty sossi. 
These I take to have been adopted as the conventional length 
of the fore-joint of the thumb, which is ordinarily about one- 
third of the width of the palm, and may have been commonly 
used in a sparse population (as was the hand-breadth) for 
purposes of measurement. Disputes arising from this un- 
scientinc method would early compel the conventionalization 
of both measures. 

A tribute of respect is due to the dead-und-gone sages who, 
some five thousand years ago, worked out for themselves, and 
for us, this system of arithmetic. With only their right 
hand to guide them, they elaborated a system which in many 
respects is superior to that in use amongst ourselves. For 
theirs was at once decimal and duodecimal, and m their 
monetary system there could not have been the anomaly of 
having twelve pence in a shilling and twenty shillings in 
a pound without any power of simple co-ordination, 

How closely they adhered to the human hand as the 
source and embodiment of their whole system may be seen 
in their appropriation of its five fingers to differing uses, 
One was the symbol of unity or completeness, and is used in 
twelve different relations on the face of the tablet, as shown 
in diagram No. V. Tico was used for all purposes of 
duplication. Thus there were single reeds and double reeds 
of three varieties, The remaining integers, 3, 4, and 5, when 
multiplied together, gave them the 60 which Berosus 
chronicled, and which, being divisible either by 10 or 12, 
gave them in the sexagesimal system of notation a more 
simple and elastic system than our decimal one. 
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What I think may be considered as having been established 
by the present reading of the Senkereh tablet are these three 
points. That in the system which it represents— 

(1) The breadth of the hand-palm (conventionalized) was the 
fundamental of all length-measures. 

(2) That there were three ell-lengths in simultaneous use, each 
probably in @ different department of trade, like our own Troy 
and Avoirdupot weights. 

(3) That the relation of these ells to one another was the 
relation of 3, 4, and 5; these having heen the number of palms of 
which they respectively constated. 


a 


Huving thus given o bird's-eye view of the construction 
of the restored Senkerch tablet, and a brief summary of the 
conclusions to be drawn from it, it-is now necessary to go 
over the field again with more especial reference to the 
arithmetical signs used, and to the characters, other than 
figures, which appear on its Iace. 

The numerals themselves do not detain us, as, with one or 
two exceptions,' they are not more difficult of comprehension 
than are the later Roman figures, but the mode in which the 
fractions are expressed is not undisputed. To this, therefore, 
a brief space may be given. 

In the system by which the various fractions of a whole 
number were at the first made visible to the eye, and given 
an abiding permanency, we have the solution of u deeply 
interesting problem. In order to attain these ends, the 
original method would seem to have been that of taking 
a single wedge, which was throughout the emblem of unity, 
and by treating it as such to convey to the mind, through 
the eye, the desired ‘dea. This foundation wedge was 
generally treated horizontally, there being thus but one step 





1 Of these exreptions that for 19 is the most unusual. It dues not ooour on 
the obverse of the tablet. The distinction between 4 and 40 is thus attained : 


¥=—4,4 = 40. 
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from the work of the hewer-of-wood to that of the ideal of 
the artist in clay. So placed, the prostrate unit was ‘ cut 
up’ into its various component parts, and thus the intended 
effect was produced. The earliest application of this 
principle naturally would be to divide a single wedge into 
its ‘halves’; and to do this in such a way as that a person 
at a distance, seeing the graph, would know what was 
intended. 
The series would then be as follows :— 


(1) +=}. 


This sign occurs in each of the four columns of the tablet, 
and has everywhere the same relative value, that value being 
one moiety of some whole number, generally that of the one 
preceding it; e.g., im Column IT, line 24, the ‘half’ is 
that of the immediately preceding total of 720 soasi, In 
Column III, line 19, the ‘half’ is that of the medium el] 
of 240 sossi, to which the whole section is devoted. In 
Column TY, lines 24 and 29, it is one ‘half’ of the great 
reed of 1,800 sossi, to the growth of which the whole section 
is devoted. As, however, Assyriologists are in full accord as 
to the meaning of this sign, there is no need to say more 
about it. 


(2) {= * third.’ =. Ny = }. 


This character, when unassociated with any other, occurs 
but once on the face of the tablet. This is in Column II, 
line 22, where its undisputed appearance furnishes indubitable 
evidence and plays a most important part in the elucidation 
of the column, For we have here the singular result that 
while the whole column is based upon a multiplicand of 12 
palms (as are the others), and works out by multiplication te 
a total of reeds (as do the other columns), yet we have in 
this single character a suggestion of another division of its 
contents (other than the usual) into two parts of one and two 
reeds, The presence of this sign shows that its first division 
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consisted of but one-third of the whole. Had this single 
figure been effaced by time, I do not see how the tablet could 
have been perfectly reconstructed. 

In all other parts of the tablet the ] is uceompamed by 
one or more index figures following it, to show how many 
“thirds’ were intended. This is indicated by a number of 
perpendicular wedges, which tell us whether one or two 
thirds are to be taken into account. 

In Column III, lines 26-30, this system is still further 
extended, ao as to reach the improper fraction of five- 
thirds, these being the fractions, in ells, of which the 
medium reed consisted before it reached the second unit. 
Four of these five characters are in the original, one only 
requiring to be added by conjecture. 


Q) W=s 


This sign occurs but once on the face of the tablet as the 
equivalent of three-quarters of a whole number. It is found 
in Column II, line 25, as one of a series of progressive 
fractions, and being in such good company its respectability 
can hardly be doubted. Its normal construction is also in ite 
favour, as it is that of a horizontal wedge divided imto 
quarters, three of which are indicated by as many upright 
wedges, the middle wedge being taken to be in the centre of 
the prostrate one. 

Allied to this character, both im form and significance, are 
itwo others. One of these oceurs repeatedly in Column ITI, 
where in lines 12-16 (preceded by two conjectures) it stands 
as the sign for the 4-palm ell. 

In the summary line of Column UL, sub-column I, line 33, 
is another instance of the use of a character similar m 
appearance to that under consideration. It is here taken to 
signify ‘three,’ that being the unusual number of 
into which the whole multiplicand sub-column above it had 
been multiplied. 

Tt is not certain that these three characters, so similar in 
meaning to one another, are exactly identical in shape. The 
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three upright wedges in each of them may have been slightly 
differentiated in position, so as to give a distinctive character 
to each. In the case of the five occurrences on Column III, 
it may have been intended to convey that the small ell there 
was three-quarters the length of the ordinary or medium ell, 
just as the old English ell of 27 inches was three-quarters of 
a yard. This would then be its nome, and no difference of 
structure would be required, the same sign serving for three- 
quarters of an integer and the three-quarter ell. 


(4) (#) = + (PL). 

The original sigu for one-fourth does not now, unhappily, 
occur in any purt of the tablet as un independent charactér. 
Its place in Column I, sub-column 6, line 25, where the 
‘system’ of the tablet mukes it wmperative, has been 
irremediahly mjured and the writing defaced. 

On the principle of analogy and by acting on the rule 
already suggested as that by which the expression of all the 
fractions was arrived at, we may give to it the character of 
a horizontal wedge of which the fourth part is indicated by 
u wedge stunding above it. Its place should be to the right of 
the centre. While, however, no instance of such figure is to 
be found, there are slight indications that the sign for one- 
quarter, when used in combination with other fractions, was 
a single perpendicular wedge. This will be seen in the next 
paragraph. 





(9) = ¢. 

This sign actually occurs only in Column IV, lines 26 
and 31, and conjecturally in Column II, line 31. These 
occasions enable us to determine its value with something 
like certainty, and to analyze its form in harmony with the 
examples and principles already laid down. Its composition 
would seem to have been determined by a union of two other 


fractions, thus :— 
T=4. 
Y=? 
r= 
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These being added together will give the fraction of 
five-stxths, 


(6) WW =z. 


In close conjunction with the sign for three-quarters will 
be found that for seven-ei¢hths, which seems to have been 
founded upon it. Of the one-quarter which remained when 
three had been cut off, to make the former, it was but 
necessary to halve the remainder to give the desired result 
of seven-cighths. This was accordingly done, but the 
additional wedge, instead of being placed beside the other, 
was written abore it, thus signifying that of the original 
whole number, but one-eighth was excluded instead of one- 
quarter. It appears in Column I, line 26. 

In closing this part of the subject I may say that I am 
quite aware that to some of the above-mentioned characters 
other meanings are given by Cuneiform scholars. I do not 
dispute the correctness of their interpretation. As, however, 
most characters of this early language have more than one 
meaning, and in some cases a great variety of meanings, 
T would urge that to those already accepted the values here 
given to these signs may be added. I do this upon the 
ground of the homogeneity of the whole document before us, 
which requires that in it these values, and these only, be 
read into the six signs which have already engaged our 
attention. 


h. 


We pass now, by a natural transition, to the consideration 
of the remaining characters of the tablet, Le. those other 
than figures or arithmetical signs. These will merit the 
most cautious and enlightened treatment, as if is upon their 
evidence thut the whole metrological value of the tablet rests. 
As with ourselves a series of ledger accounts are dependent 
for the just appreciation of their figures upon the headings 
of their columns for pounds, shillings, and pence, so here. 
The six characters now to engage our attention correspond, 
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in their uses, with the £ «. d. of commerce; and any error 
of interpretation, or feature that may be overlooked, will 
vitiate the whole scheme and render it worthless. 

In order to distinguish these six determinatives-of-values 
from the ‘signs’ already dealt with, they are here named 
ideographs, though this term is not perhaps philologically 
correct. They are taken m the order of their supposed 
length-values, rismg from the lesser to the greater. 


(1) EY Be] = the Sossus. 

The union of these two characters is approved by 
Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, LL.D., who writes: “These two 
characters cannot, when side by side, be separated, and in 
that ease they stand for hand-horn, the —] meaning ‘hand’ 
and the 3-] meaning ‘horn.’” 

Avoidme all possible controversial matter as to how this 
combination came afterwards to be interpreted into its 
recognized and cognate meaning or meanings, I wish to 
confine myself to the sole evidence of the Senkereh tablet, 
from the first column of which we learn that the fundamental 
measure of Babylonian metrology was divided into sixty 
spaces. These, we may suppose, to have been marked by 
notches on a stick or rule, or by cuttings in a clay tablet. 
It is not. improbable that these notches, or rather the spaces 
between them, were originally called ‘horns,’ and as the 
measure of the hand was the basis of the system, there is 
every reason for the application of the term ‘hand-horn’ 
to the length-measure which Berosus the Chaldenn tells us 
was the original of the Babylonian system of metrology. 

This compound ideograph =Y 5-7 occurs no less than ten 
times in a perfect state on the tablet, at other times requiring 
to be read-in as part of the sub-columns in which varying 
numbers of sossi are given. This is noticeably the case in 
the first twelve lines of Column D1, sub-columns 1 and 6. 
A still better example, all the figures bemg authentic, may 
be found im Column TV, sub-column 1, lines 1-17, with the 
denominator unexpressed. In this case the twelve }yJ in sub- 
eolumn 3 are taken to belong to the figures on their right. 
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Diagram V shows that no single ideograph has so many 
eccurrences on the tablet as that for the some. This 1s 
what should have been expected when its premier position 
is remembered. It ought to be no detriment to this aspect 
of the case that the ancient artist has sometimes forgotten to 
head his sub-columns with the yard or foot or inch of his day, 
or likelier still has failed to find room for it. The coherency 
of the whole tablet should be our suflicient warrant for 
understanding these governing signs when not expressed. 


(2) T= J, of Palm. 


The measure next larger in size to the soss was 4 measure 
of three sossi. It is almost the only length-measure of the 
tablet which is not somewhere represented by a single wedge. 
Its only occurrence is in Column I, sub-column 6, lines 7-14. 

The interpretation of this character is based upon the fact 
that Column I is throughout its length a table of equivalents, 
every item in sub-column 6 being the equation of the corre- 
sponding item in sub-column 1. This principle of constructing 
Column I carries with it the meaning of this ideograph, both 
the characters YJf and 3! appearing in all their orginul 
clearness in lines 7 and 8. 

The special value and use of a measure of this length will 
presently appear in the fact that it was the one-sixtieth part 
of the small ell. 


(3) Vy = the Palm. 


Proceeding in the same direction as hitherto, from smaller 
to larger, we come to the ideograph for palm or hand-breadth- 
As this was the ‘fundamental’ from which all other measures 
were derived, either by division or multiplication, its written 
sign has more than an ordinary interest for the student. 

The character itself appears in Columns I and TV. 

In the former it is shown in every line of Sections C and D, 
having been effaced in but one of ten oecurrences. It is here 
used in conjunction with the various fractions that constitute 
the hand-breadth, these rising from half-u-palm to 24 palms. 
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In Column TY its use is slightly different. It occurs on 
lines 2-8, in order to give the value of the figures in sub- 
column 6. These are, in this way, shown to be so many 
sixtieths of the palm, and therefore aossi. In lines 10-14 
it serves a similar purpose for the figures in sub-column 4. 

Its non-recital on line 9 is instructive. That being the 
line on which the 60 sossi was reached in the progression, 
no characterization was necessary, the single wedge (repre- 
senting the completed palm) appearing in sub-column 6. 
Thus does the intentional omission of a character here tend 
to give validity to its insertion both above and below. 


(4) (Yrfor) =) = 3-palm EV. 
se) = 4-palm Fil. 
| = 5-palm Fil. 


These three characters are taken together here, as they not 
only mutually illustrate each other's construction, but are 
found together at the foot of Column II, where they occupy 
a“ position of isolation on line 33, as indices of the various 
columns, or summaries of their contents. 

First, as to their plan of construction. It will be seen that 
the upright wedge is common to them. This stands to the 
lefi in each character and is the symbol of unity or 
completeness, 

At right angles to this are, in one case 4, in another 4, 
and in another 5 horizontal wedges, these being the number 
of palms of which the several ells respectively consisted, 

Ti these index-characters be compared with those in the 
body of the tablet, a slight difference, not of shape, but of 
aspect, will be observed in one of them. 

(a) The 5-palm ell has a long series of occurrences in 
Column IV, where its appearance corresponds with that at the 
foot of Column IT. Its use, however, is to accompany the 
development of the double large ell from its earliest fraction 
of a single palm to its maximum of nime palms, when it is 
ae unnecessary to remark that the fish-tail is here the 


wi tun of ap extra 
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merged into the third of a great reed of 1,800 sossi, This 
illustrative use of an ideograph seems to be a singular one in 
the whole of the document we are examining. 

(6) The 4-palm ell does not appear as a ‘character’ in 
any part of the body of the tablet, though it is referred to 
by a series of single wedges in Column III, sub-column 6, 
lines 17-24. In this connection « comparison-study of 
Sections B and C should be found useful. 

(c) The 3-palm ell has a fivefold appearance in Column ITT, 
sub-column 6, lines 12-16. It is not a matter of importance 
that the wedges composing it, while bearing the same 
relation to one another, are placed at a different angle. This 
14 not unusual, and does not affect the value of the character. 


(4) Se == = Great Heed. 


Dr. Pinches’ note on these two characters is as follows :— 
“These two characters cannot when side by side be 
separated, and in that case they stand for a well-known 
measure of length, ‘the long road,’ and, by extension, for the 
space of time known as a Babylonian hour (two of our hours), 
apparently the period needed to walk the distance dicated, 
Le. about 7 miles.” 

I give this note as contaming the Assyriologists’ current 
view of the just interpretation of these associated characters. 
While not presuming to attempt to traverse these conclusions, 
I wish to place (beside them) the conviction forced upon me 
by the evidence of the Senkerch tablet as to what possibly 
was their earlier and more primitive meaning. It is that 
== stands here for the instrument by which lands or roads 
were measured, We learn from Ezekiel (c. nc. 600), who 
wrote in Babylonia, that the courts and open spaces about the 
temple were measured by a reed of six cubits, each of 
which was a palm-breadth longer than the cubits of the 
measuring line (Ezekiel xl, 5, and xlu, 16). May it not 
have been that originally this ideograph stood for the reed of 
measurement, and was afterwards transferred to the thing 
measured ? 





/ 


I take the ideograph >> to be an adjectival element 
governing its associated character, and representing that the 
reed Intended 1s one of five-palm ells, there being fire wedges 
in its figure. 

Rawlinson’s transcription of the Senkereh tablet gives 
this ideograph as occurrmg on ten lines of Column IV, 
i.e. throughout Section C, where it is obviously in place. But 
he also gives it us appearing in the ten corresponding lines of 
Column I], where it is as obviously out of place, having been, 
in all likelihood, copied as to its exact form from the clearer 
indentation of Column IV. 

The character requred in Column I] is one of éhree 
wedges, and in Column IIT, where it has now been wholly 
effaced, one of four wedges. 

To anyone who has examined the tablet at first hand, these 
suggested modifications and additions will not appear over- 
bold, so bad in parts is its present condition. 


(6) st = + or Plis. 


This character occurs authentically twenty-five times on 
Rawlinson's transcription, and the accompanying recon- 
struction diagrams show that it has been effaced in many 
other places, im seven of which Rawlinson suggests it. It is 
found only in Columns I and IIT as authentic. 

Over the meanimg of this character earnest consultations 
have taken place with one or more eminent Cuneiform 
scholars, as it is upon the significance and value of this 
element that previous attempts to interpret and reconstruct 
the Senkereh tablet have been based. 

That in later Cuneiform writing =4% means ‘cubit’ has 
been clearly und fully proved. With this knowledge 
philologists have approached the consideration of the 
tablet, and as a result have seen cubits in its first 
column, where we have found palms only. The con- 
sequence hus been that Lenormant found acres and stadia 
within its four corners, and Lepsius stadia and purasanges. 
The former gives its total at 21,600 ‘lines,’ and the latter 
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Number of Sossi. | a. | L. 
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20=5x a4 | 4 
25=5%x 5) Id | 4 
30=4x 6 Of Palm 6 
35=5* 7 | 7 
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s=5%x 9 , 9 | 
s0=5x 10 | Sap | 10 
s5=5% 11 , i | tl 
60=5% 12 ‘ey vj 2 
7O=t x 14 I In Gt, Ell 10 . | 4 14 
So=s5x 16| 1 re 20 e+ 16 
go=5™x 8 uy 30 =" 4 18 
1o0o=% x 20 I " 40 L +. 20 
Wo=5x 22 _ 50 . _ 22 
I20=>5 x 24 z = 24 
I8o=5 x 36 3 i 36 
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joo=5x GO; 5 . [1 Gt. EN] 1 [Palm] 
300=5™ 72| 6 fo (ikew I I+12 
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Boahx OO} 8 | (12. ] 1+ 36 | 
s40=5x108| og | . ie. ee 1+48 
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1200=5 x 240/494 SC, “ - IV 
L5j00=5xX300/8 ,, = ‘ V 
1,800= 5 x 360) I [at.need} —,, my VI 
 2.400=5x 480 IL . 5 omit Vill 
~2,700=5% 540/11, . ' ix 
3,000=5 x600|1% ,, : | | x 


3.300= 5 x 660/18 , é es 
3,600=5x720/11 , |, : Xx 
att. = 3=miultiplie. ={ = 4 = multiplier. fi=s5= 


<6, each & = | each=360x >= multiplier, 
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THE IBENKEREH MATHEMATICAL TABLET. 


TABULATED SCALE OF RELATED MEASURES AB DEDUCED FROM 
THE TABLET AS NOW RECONSTRUCTED. 
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12,960,000 ‘lines.’ I find but 10,800 ‘lines,’ all of which 
are contained within the space of eighteen English feet. 

This divergence is caused by my treating the document 
primarily from a mathematical point of view, and that 
I have no philological prepossessions. Seeing the unity 
and geometric accuracy of ite recerae side, I am encouraged 
to find similar characteristics in its obverse. In so domg 
I am driven to the conclusion that whatever s}} came to 
mean afterwards, at the time the tablet was written it meant 
plus, and pilus only. 

It does not fall within the scope of my present purpose 
to attempt the reconciliation of its earlier and its later 
significations. I see no reason, however, why to the variety 
of meanings which the sign already has, such as ‘to eat,’ 
‘food,’ ‘fodder,’ ‘green stuff,’ etc., another should not be 
udded, the more especially as its root-idea is in harmony 
with the meanings already accepted, all these being simply 
additions of one kind or another. 

Thus understood, 5% becomes the principal factor in the 
solution of the whole mystery of the Senkereh tablet, and 
enables it to be read with the consistency and coherency of 
& proposition of Euclid. 


From considerations of space I must refer my readers, for 
the systematized results of the whole re-reading of the 
tablet, to the st ized contents of Diagrams V and 
VI. Attention is also called to the hitherto unmentioned 
numerical summaries at the foot of Columns LI and IV. 





1 B.ag. (90g, 18 








Parr Il: Ow roe Resroxation or tHe Scare or GupeEa 
ann rvs CorNcIpENCES WITH THE SENKEREH TABLET. 


1. 


Having gained from the Senkereh tablet the Jiterary 
evidence as to the number of ells used in Babylonia, together 
with that of their constituent fractions, we further require 
some muaferial evidence from the same ficld, and of about the 
same age, in order to produce a working scheme which shall 
claim to reproduce the length-measures of 5,000 years ago. 
Evidence of this nature fortunately lies withm our reach, 
und in the interior co-ordination of these two factors will lie 
the proof of the theory now for the first time laid before the 
public in ite entirety. It will be apparent that if any one 
measure can be substantiated as being common to the two 
documents before us, the size of all the other measures can 
be derived from it. Also, that the most useful length which 
could be produced would be that of the ‘fundamental’ 
palm. Its discovery m a permanently concrete form would 
be in itself a most striking imdication that the antique to 
which it belonged was of the same intellectual dispensation 
a3 the Senkerch tablet, in which, us we have seen, the palm 
takes the first place. These two discovered ‘ pulms,’ being 
placed side by side, should show such fractional affinities and 
identic subdivisions as will enable the archeologist to say : 
“These may belong to one civilization and to the same 
system of Metrology.” Such is the nature of the case now 
to be laid before the Society, and it is upon these lines that 
the evidence will move. In considering it the jury will not 
lose sight of the fact that the new witness is a very ancient 
one, and that time has not failed to show its ravages here, as 
it has done on the ince of its fellow-witness from Senkereh. 

Tn 188] M. de Sarzec undertook a series of excavations for 
the French Government in one of the ¢ed/s of Babylonia, not 
far from Senkereh. This has since proved to be the site of 
the ancient city of Lagash or Lagas, the ruins of which are 
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130 miles south-east of Babylon. It is now known as the 
village of Telloh. 

Buried in the courtyard of an archaie palace, M. de Sarzec 
found eight headless statues of diorite. These are now m 
the Louvre Museum, a cast of one of them having been pre- 
sented to the Trustees of the British Museum (No. 91,02). 
Its notice-card bears the date of s.c. 2500. 

This piece of engraved statuary represents King Gudea us 
« worshipper, in the act. of dedicating his palace to the care 
of some deity. His hands ure folded im the attitude of 
prayer, and on his knees lies a slab of stone. On this slab 
there is engraved the ground-plan of a building which was 
evidently of earlier erection than that of the palace, the 
courtyard of which still exists. Both these palaces stood 
upon the same site, and have a general likeness of plan to 
one another. On the slab, besides the eround-plan, are 
engraved two other details. One of these is a graving tool, 
which has no message for us, apart from the fact that it is 
similar in every respect to tools in use to-day. 

The other is a record of the measure, or one of the 
measures, by which the palace was built. It is this feature 
of the slab which is now to claim our attention. The rule— 
known as the rule of Gudea—is in the form of a double Ime 
cut near the outer edge of the slab. In it are a number of 
indentations or cuts, which give to the rule its unique value 
und importance. It is to the great loss of ourselves that 
parts of this rule are missing, the two corners of the slab, 
i.e. those farthest away from the king’s body, having been 
broken off and lost. 

Many attempts have been made to restore, by conjecture, 
these broken-off portions, and thus to complete the rule, but 
none of these has met with general acceptance. The first was 
made by the discoverer, who gives to the slab a total length 
of 29 centimetres, and to the graduated scale, as restored by 
him, a length of 27 centimetres '=10°6301133 British inches. 
Professor Hommel gives to the rule an original length of 


' + Ticouvertes in Choldée,"” by E. de Sarxec, 1884-1589, plate 15. 
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949 millimetres,’ or 9-80382671 inches. Professor Paul 
Haupt says, “The graduated portion of the rule of Gudea, 
on statue B, is 104 inches, while the entire length of the 
rule is 102 inches.” * 

These varying lengths would scem to have been urrived ut 
by reading the cuttings of the rule from the left-hand side 
of the figure. Also, I have not seen it remarked that the 
alab itself is not rectangular. 

An original measure of the slab at the edge nearest to the 
king’s body gives 114 inches as the length. If the existing 
lines at either side be produced, they will show a contraction 
of two-fifths of an inch in the length of the slab. It is at 
this point that the first, or inner, line of the rule is met. 

The rule itself is to be credited with corners which were 
right angles. We thus arrive at the conclusion that the rule 
was 104 inches in length. This is the measure which 
Dr. Oppert gives as the result of the measurement of the 
walls of Khorsabad. His words are, “ The Assyrian span ts 
therefore exactly 104 inches.” See Records of the Past, 
new scries, vol. xi, for 1878, pp. 22-23. 


ru 

Having, with Uppert’s support, arrived at the first result 
in a length of 10°$ inches, we have further to see whut 
were the interior divisions of this space, as denoted by the 
cuttings which still remain on it, many others having 
doubtless been effucedl. 

It is at this point that I part company with my pre- 
decessors in the attempt to solve these difficulties. The 
length I give to the rule differs but slightly from that of 
the French savané who first gave attention to it. But in 
the matter of its interior economy J begin at the other end. 
The data of De Sarzec und Hommel are shown at 4 and ¢ 
on the accompanying drawmg. Mine may be seen at a, 
where, as ut 6, are opposite cuts in the rule. 


' Article Badylowia, Hestings’ Divtionury of Bible, vol. 1, p. 218. 
2 Ezekiel vol. of the Polychrome Bible, p. 180, note, 
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It is these opposite cuts that, by the plan herein adopted 
for determining the original length of the rule, mark its 
‘third,’ there being to thei left twice the distance that 
there is to their right. i, however, the same distance of 
4-6 inches be measured from the other end of the rule, it 
will be seen that there are no double cuts at the 120th soss, 
thus showing that the rule did not consist of three equal 
spaces, but of two divisions, ef which one was double the 
length of the other. This fact will have an important 
bearing upon its analysis and reconstruction, now to be 
entered upon. 

(a) The smallest measure af the Senkereh tablet is the 

line,’ three of which went to each soss. The same relation 
is given in the Gudea Seale, though the process of develop- 
ment naturally differs. In this case the exposition begins 
on the front edge of the rule, and at tts right side. 

Here we find the remains of seven cuts, which once stood 
opposite the same number on the inner side, these latter still 
existing. In each case these seven cuts on either side 
enclosed six spaces, each of the width of two sossi. The 
six spaces on the inner side were (as now) clear and distinct. 
Those on the outer side, now partly defaced, were the scene 
of the demonstration. This was effected by leaving every 
other space vacant, and by dividing the three intermediate 
spaces into 2, 3, and 6 divisions. These were the consecutive 
fractions of 2—soss spaces—showing the widths of 1 sos 
and #.and $ soss. Few traces of these minute subdivisions, 
though engraven in the rock, could be expected to withstand 
the disintegrations of millenniums of years. But enough 
remains to show how the system was developed—the ‘system’ 
bemg that familiar to us in the columns of the Senkereh 
tablet, as we shall see. 


. 

‘Tt has already been shown that the first column of the 
Senkereh tablet is devoted to an explication of the palm m 
its various fractions and larger relations. It has been already 
suggested that the ‘third’ of the Scale of Gudea, marked 


’ 
| y 
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as division I, is an embodiment of the same fundamental 
measure. There should then be discoverable in this the 
same, or some of the same, fractions as we have found in 
that. Nor is this expectation disappointed. 

(4) The first division of the palm was into digita, of 
which three went to its width. It is one of the vexations 
of the case that the space given to the digit on the slab of 
Gudea has been torn away by one-half its length. It was 
contained in the right-hand corner of the rule, there being 
nothing else with which to fill up the space between the 
enclosing line and the first cut. This space is exactly that 
of 20 sossi, and may justly be taken as having been meant 
to show the length of the digit. 

(¢) Next to the width of the digit on the scale come 
three spaces marked B,C, and D. Of these C forms a blank 
between the other two—a device we have tlready seen used 
in the case of the ‘line.’ Band D are composed of double— 
sosst, the one containing sir and the other fire such parts, 
their values being respectively one-fifth and one-sixth of 
# palm. These two spaces of ten and twelve sosai ahow 
that the system of the slab, like that of the tablet, is both 
decimal and duodecimal. This will be seen to be a point 
of cardinal importanee, os establishing the relationship of 
the two witnesses ; the variation in the mode of exhibition 
(one showing 5's and 6’s, and the other 10’s and 12's) being 
an additional point in their favour, as being the work of two 
men, essentially the same in system and yet differing in 
the mode of presentation. 


4. 


Having shown some points of harmony between the 
‘palm’ of the tablet, in its first column, and that of the 
(Fudean scale in its first division, it is now advisable to see if 
similar comeidences do, or do not, exhibit themselves in the 
remaining portions of these two independent witnesses, 

In making these investigations, it is of importanee to 
remember that the Scale of Gudea does not consist of three 
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separate and clearly defined palm-lengths. As there is no 
double cutting opposite to the 120th soss, it is evident that 
division I was of the length of a single palm and division IT 
of the length of two palms. 

Looking at De Sarzec’s reproduction of the cuttings found 
in the maimed rule (none of which are disputed m my 
transcript), it is not difficult to see what was its plan of 
construction. In order to do this, the cuttings on its mer 
line must now be read from /eft fo right, i.e. from the lett 
of the royal figure. 

These cuta, when not single, show that with intermediate 
blank spaces, as elaewhere, there were five detailed spaces 
given, containing respectively 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 interior 
divisions. The conjectural restoration of the scale, adhering 
to these distances in detail C, shows that their contents 
were as follows :— 


* (1) Subdivision K, 2 spaces of 5 sossi cach. 
(2) ‘ H, 5 » + “i 
(3) e F, 4 ye ag D9 
(4) i DG » 2 
(9) os B, 6 Pa: a 


The last of these, BG, has already been dealt with on 
&@ previous page, in illustration of the sossus and the ‘hme.’ 
This removes it from the necessity of further remark here, 
as, beyond the fact that it is in the progression 2-6 spaces, 
above stated, it does not belong to the series of exhibits now 
engage our attention. Its contents of two-soss spaces Is im 
favour of this separation, as these spaces had already been 
delimited in subdivision D. 

Taking the four subdivisions D-—K, together with the 
minutia of B as previously explained, it will be seem that 
they cover the whole ground of the units of measurement, 
as well as of their fractions of + and % With this scale 
before him, any workman of ordinary imtelligence could 
derive from it instruction as to any of the 30 lengths 
which are contained within the width of 10 sossi, equal 
to ofan inch. It is probable that these fine gradations of 
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measurement were necessary for the engraving of precious 
stones and of seals, of which we know that large numbers 
were used in Babylonia, the British Museum alone having 
« collection of many hundreds from there. 

A comparison of Details A, B, and C, on the AocoMpanying 
plan, will show that to the left of his datum at 4, M. de 
Sarzec could not have found more than two or three of 
the five spaces recorded in his full-length rule, inasmuch 
as the slab is here broken away. I am, however, inclined 
to think that his suggestion of five equal spaces to the 
left of 4 is correct, and have marked that number in my 
conjectural restoration. To these spaces I give a uniform 
width of 10 sossi, and find them separated, by subdivision T, 
from the sixth tenth, which, on the right, is repeatedly cut 
up Into its units, as we have seen. This separation-device is 
everywhere apparent in the rule, and was necessary to 
prevent overcrowding and obscurity. 

That there should be five complete decades of aoasi, and 
that « sixth decade should be divided into its elemental units, 
is in harmony with the Babylonian system of notation. The 
statement of Berosus already quoted, that the Babylonians 
made use of «a decimal notation, is not to be understood in 
the sense of their having used hundreds and thousands ; but, 
rather, that the sexagesimal system was commonly divided 
into 6 decades of 10 each. To this the whole reading of the 
scheme of the Senkereh tablet bears witness. On its reverse 
face are about 100 examples in which totals are worked out, 
the highest result being 27,000. All these are given in 
sixties, or im sixties-of-sixties. In another tablet, a portion 
of which is transcribed on the same plate as Rawlinson’s 
reading of the Senkereh tablet, 3,600 is indicated by 
a single upright wedze _hbeing 60 x 60. So immutable was 
the system of sixties ! 

It is therefore requisite that the systems, both of the obrerse 
of the tablet and that of the Gudean scale, should not trans- 
gress this cardinal rule in crucial cases, either by overstepping 
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it in larger numbers or by falling short of it in lesser 
numbers. Nor do they. Each conforms to it, and the fact 
that the second division of the Gudean seale exhibits five 
decades in full, and a sixth decade m units, shows how com- 
pletely it fulfils this primary condition of acceptance. 


a. 


Upon the general agreement of the Gudea Scale with the 
Senkereh tablet the whole case for the Metrology of ancient 
Babylonia here reste. Li, however, we compare the 5-palm 
length of the Gudea Scale with the 3-palm ell of the tablet, 

as to their respective fractions, an accidental ilegibility of 
the tablet in this portion of its obverse will deprive our 
conclusions of much of their force. Two of the original 
characters ulone remem (Column IT, lines (+7), each of 
which requires some addition to its value to fit it into the 
system. The first twelve lines of the column, however, are 
a silent witness to the fact that they once bore as many 
fractions of the single palm, and that these twelve relative 
constituents of the palm were also those of the Short Ell, the 
aerus between the two being the unexpressed multiplier 4- 

A hitherto little noticed peculiarity of Column IT is the 
fact that it contained a twofold set of measures. In Sections 
A and B 4 palms are worked out—partly in smaller palm- 
fractions and partly in digits—to a length of four small ells. 
The nine digits alone remain as evidences of this operation— 
but they are enough. In Section C, which is in much more 
perfect ‘condition, a fresh set of measures is evolved. Here 
8 palms are worked out into two small reeds —-} being 
throughout the multiplier of this column. 

In this unusual way two uniformities are maintamed. 
One is that the first sub-column in each of Columns I, II, 
and TV shall consist of 12 palms. The other, that the total 
exhibited in the sixth sub-column of each of the columns 
shall be 2 reeds. It follows that the reeds of Column IT 
consisted of 4 ells, and those of Columns II] and IV of 
6 ells each. So radical a dislocation of the system could 
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only have been caused by some sufficient reason, and have 
been redeemed by some well-known application of these 
earlicr measures. My own suggestion is that A and B were 


goldsmith’s or jeweller’s measures, 4 suggestion which 


is supported by evidence that les outside the scope of 
this paper. 

This supposed exceptional use of the short ell 1s limited 
to the upper portion of the column. The third section, C,, 
tukes its place as giving the fractions of the double small 
reed, which may have had another use. It will be re- 
membered that a reference has already been given to the 
fact that the walls of Khorsabad were measured in ‘ spans,’ 
the length of each being that of a small ell (= 10°38"). 

Though 2; of « foot happens to be the actual length of 
the Gudean scale, we are not at liberty to limit its use to 
this length. Itsdesign, as composed of a single and a double 
palm-length—each clearly separated from the other—would 
enable any workman to derive from it the length of an ell 
of 4 palms (= {#°) and one of 5 palms (= 45"), It wos not 
necessary to elaborate these in the small space at the disposal 
af the sculptor, nor was it possible. 

The * palm’ bemg fundamental in both records before ua, 
the following Table will show its fractions as drawn from 
the rule of Gudeu. 

Relation Value in 
Ne. to Palm. inches. 
(1) 1 line = { of sossus 


: ie Gk 

(2) 2» = a ga sy 

(4) 3 y = 1 = wa ~y 

(4) 2 sossi Se ark 

(5) 3 on a oe 

(6) 4 mr ts Br 

(8) ae ats 18 

(9) 10 is t 2 

(10) ie 5 4 i 
(12) GO 4, 1 32 
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All these fractions, together with many others of larger 
measures, occur on the obverse face of the Senkereh tablet. 
It is in this coincidence, so often repeated, that we find the 
correspondence of the Gudean scale and the Senkereh tablet 
with the early metric system of Western Asia, which hitherto 
has been unknown. 

This conclusion may prove to be a key which will fit the 
wards of many locks, and may give entrance to lew fields 
of investigation, for “ science is measurement.” 

Taking the human hand as having an average, and ugreed- 
upon, width of one-tenth of a yard or three-tenths of am 
English foot, we have in the sixth diagram of the series 
a complete metrological system which begins at one-tiftieth 
of an inch and admits of indefinite extension and application. 
As the experiment of inductive metrology has hitherto failed 
to lead to one definite standard of measurement for antiquity, 
the subject of comparative metrology may possibly find im 
this study a solution of some hitherto unexplained variations. 
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Arr. [X.— Notes on Indian Coins and Seals. Part V. 
By E. J. Rarsox, M.A., M.R.A.S. 


Inpo-Parratan : Gonpornanes (Indian Coins, $8 61, 62). 


1. Obr. BACIAEWNBACIAEWN | FONAOM@4PrOY. 
King r. on horseback, holding whip (?) in r. hand 
extended; to r., symbol'; between horse's hind 
feet >A (Kharostht, yhaw). 

Re. [I LISIP3ZIIWIIIIII Ve 

p27 vs? 

( Maharaja - rajaraja - mahata - dhramia - devarrata | 

Gudupharasa). Siva facing, with r. hand extended, 

and holding trident with 1; 1|., mon.*; ©. 4 
(Kharosthi, no). 

Mr. k. W. Ellis. Bil. ‘9; Wt, 143°5. PL 1. 


This coin belongs to Professor Gardner's class (y), “ Base 
silver; type, Siva” (Brit. Mus. Cat., Greek and Seythie Kings, 
etc,, p. 104), and to the latter of the two subdivisions into 
which the coins of this class naturally fall. The broad 
characteristics of these subdivisions are as follows:—(1) King 
on horseback 1.; name WNAO®EPPOY ; title frdfdrasaa; 
rounded forms €, O, P, &, W; correct Greek: (2) king on 
horseback r.; name FONAOMA4POY; title maha(m)tasea; 
square forms E. 0, 7, tf, WwW; corrupted Greek. A further 
distinction is that, in the former, the name and all the titles 


| As on B.M. Cat., pe 10d, Gondophares, No. L 
* As on B.M. Cat., pe 104,.Gondophares, No. 10, 
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of the Kharosthi inscription are in the genitive case; in the 
latter, the name only is in the genitive, and the titles are given 
in their undeclined base-form, as if they were the first part 
of a compound which the name was intended to complete. 
In the ease of both, and wherever else it oceurs on the 
coins of Gondophares, there can be no doubt that the correct 
title is devarrata, ‘devoted to the gods,’ and not devatrata 
or derahada os hitherto read; that is to say, the third 
aksara, on good specimens, seems to be undoubtedly intended 
for “L rather than for “2. or “L. 


Kusana: Kusvia-Kaprnises (Indian Coins, § 65). 


2, Ob. KO [PONAKOSOYA] OK4AMIS OY. Bust of 
Hermaecnus r. 


Rer. TIMP HS BP IID 


peat ee Kusanayaleuga . . aed 
Herakles ; r. [Kharosthi fe"); 3 Kh. dra. 
Mr. K. W. Ellis. #29; Wt. 135-5. Pi. 2. 


This coin is interesting chiefly on account of its Kharosthi 
inscription. The third, fourth, and fifth aksaras—possibly 
ulso the second, but this is not quite clear—have, added to 
their base, an angle, the use of which is not apparent. The 
same peculiarity characterises the same aksaras, so far as 
they can be read, on a coin of Kujula-Kadphises in the 
BM. (Cat., p, 122, No. 7*), and is found also in the coin- 
legends of Pacorus, where similar aksaras seem to have it 
us regularly in some positions as they have it not in others? 

There seems to be little doubt that the fth akeara ta 
intended for -ss¢, a reading which has already been noticed 


remnng traces, aml a comparison with the similar eoin quoted belaw, 
jus tis purse. Het v. Hote 2 . 
second Kharosthi character in the field should be corrected to iy. 


ae im the first two tithe of the tion, Vix, wm 
the aksera ra occurs three times, 1 tc ever haw the angle in 
Tis cossad tach ied lors (or BLM. Cat Cat., pl. xxii, ; 
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by Professor Franke as occurring on a coin of Kujula- 
Kadphises in the Berlin Museum.t The sixth aksara, here 
read as -aya, is like the form given in Bihler, Jndische 
Palaeographie, Taf. i, xii, 36. The Sanskrit genitive termi- 
nation -sy¢ seems not to be found elsewhere on these 
coins. Taken together with the form diarmathida, which 1s 
sometimes found as an alternative to the more usual dirama- 
thida, one of the titles of Kujula-Kadphises, it seems to show 
that the Prakrit of these coins has a tendency to approximate 
to Sanskrit. 


Ayopuya: Kumunasena (Indian Coins, § 44). 


3. Qbv, ‘ Tri-ratna’ symbol within railing. 

Rev. (In incuse square) Humped bull tol; in front, 
triangular symbol (?) on the top of a pillar sur- 
rounded by a railing; behind, curved staff; 
beneath, (TW: gage (Rajah Kumudasenasa). 

B.M.; Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 1900: 1-2: I. 

J -85; Wt. 1255. PLS. 


This unique coin, which was presented to the British 
Museum by Mr. H, Nelson Wright in 1900, adds a new 
member to our list of the kings of Ayodhya.* The inscribed 
coins ‘attributed to Ayodhya fall into two classes, (1) square 
cast, and (2) round struck. The present specimen belongs 
to the latter, and, like the coins of this class generally, it has 
the side bearing the name of the king struck in incuse, but 
with this peculiarity, that in this case the incuse is square 
while in all other cases it is round. 

The ineuse square is characteristic of some of the coins of 
Kaugimbi, Mathura, and Paiicila,’ and is probably the result 
of impressing a square die on a lump of metal in a semi- 
molten state.4 It is, therefore, not of Greek origin, as might 


ZG. 1896, p. 604, in the word [yar}ug[e]ue. But is it not 


=Fya 

4 Pes the dedeicel Ayodhya, ¢. Cunningham, Ceins of Ancient India, p. 90. 
7 Indian Coina, 4) 49, 42, 53. 

‘ ©. Indian Coina, Taxila, § 56. 
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at first sight be supposed; but it is thé outcome of a method 
of coining which seems to have been peculiarly Indian, by 
which the die was impressed on the softened metal almost 
like a seal on sealing-wax. It never occurs on Indian coins 
which are manifestly of Greek origin, such as the Grasco- 
Indian and the various Indo-Seythic series, with the solitary 
exception of the square copper coins of Pantaleon and 
Agathocles, in which the influence of the earlier native 
coinage of Taxila predominated.'! ‘These coins of Pantaleon 
and Agathocles, the dates of which, in all probability, fall 
within the first twenty years of the second century s.c., are, 
therefore, most important as affording a fairly fixed point in 
the chronology of Indian numismatics from which earlier 
forms and later modifications of the coinage may often 
be approximately dated. The Indian incuse square was 
certainly used in the coinage before this period, and, no doubt, 
persisted for a length of time which can only, at present, be 
very vaguely estimated, afterwards; and it may, perhaps, be 
Imad down as a general rule that it is deepest on the earliest 
coins on which it occurs, and becomes less and less distinct as 
time goes on—r/., for instance, the early coins of Taxila with 
some of those struck by the Saka Satraps and the Hindu 
Princes of Mathura.* Moreover, as the earliest form of this 
incuse, like the shape of the earliest Indian coins, is square, 
it may, perhaps, be assumed generally that coins having 
a circular incuse are later in date. If so, our coin must 
be placed first in the series of the struck coins of Ayodhya as 
known at present. The ‘ fri-ratna’ symbol, which forms 
the obverse, ts found also on the coins of Vijayamitra.’ 


SATRAPS oF Matuvna : Sopasa (indian Coins, § 32). 


4. Rec. . 33)aT4a|_—. Standing figure with r. hand 
raised: to L, waved line, 
B.M.; Bhagvanlal, 89: 1-45: 1173. 
6°65; Wt.41. PL& 
L Ibid. 


* Cunningham: (.4./,, plutes ii and viii. 
* C.AS., pl. ix, 19. ; 
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This coin and another, in the British Museum, acquired 
from Lady Clive Bayley in 1889, show that Sodisa is called 
‘the son of Rajuvula’ on his coins, for there can be no 
doubt that the first part of the inscription on them must 
be restored as Adjwrulaputrasa, The latter part is, unfortu- 
nately, quite illegible, It may have been either Khatrapasa 
Soddsasa or Maha. Sodasa was, of course, known to be the 
son of Rajuvula irom the inscription of the Lion-Pillar 
discovered by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji,' but it has not 
hitherto been noticed that the same fact is recorded on his 
coins. 

Similarly, it has not hitherto been noticed that Sodasa 
struck coins as Mahaksatrapa, although it is well known 
that he appears with this title on imseriptions= A coin, 
presented to the British Museum in 1892 by Colonel Sir 
(then Major) R. C, Temple, reads quite clearly MJaha- 
khatrapasa S[o}d{d]sasa. 

The known coin-legends of Sodasa, all in Brahmi characters, 
are, therefore, as follows :-— 

(1) Mahakhatrapasa putrasa khatrapasa Soddsasa? 

(2) Rajueulaputrasa | 

(3) Mahdkhatrapasa Soddsasa. 





PSatrars oF Maruvra: | uncerrarn ]. 


a. Gbhe. Twelve dota in four rows of three each. 


Reo. weeT(a Wi(F)S a(?)—a(?) . 4). Standing 
figure with r. hand upraised; L, a water-jar; 
r., tree within railing. 


Mr. L. White King. EH -6; Wt. 206. PLS. 


' J.R_A.S,, 1894, p. O46. 

> E.g., Buhler, Ep. Ind., ti, p. 199. 

* J. R.A8., 1894, p. 47. The okpora fra seems to be invariably found om 
these toins—not ta as previously read. (n coins, whenever the name is legible, 
the first okyare seems to be Ss, The alternative forms Se” and Saw", given by 
Bhagvanlal and Cunningham respectively, cannot be certainly read on any of the 
specimens in the Hritish Museum, 


iB.a.8. [S05, 19 
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The general similarity of this coin to those of Sodiisa 
makes its attribution to the Satraps of Mathura not 
improbable; but, unfortunately, only a portion of the 
inscription can be read with certainty. 

The first three aksaras are plainly bra-Ama-nd, and the 
fourth is apparently -na. If this reading be correct, we have 
here a title (6rdhmandndm) in the genitive plural; and it would 
not be unreasonable to expect after it a compound made up 
of at least two names also inflected in the genitive plural.’ 
As there are traces of what seems to be a na (nam) at the end 
of the inscription, it is not improbable that such a compound 
actually did form the latter part of this com-legend; but, 
unfortunately, it is impossible from the existing traces 
to restore the actual names. After draimeand[ nim] there 
are traces of three akserax. The first may be go or 4, 
the second seems to be da, and the third may be ra, It is 
tempting, of course, to suggest the name Soddésa; but it 
seems impossible to read the last aksara as sa, Aiter these 
three aksaras there are very doubtful traces of others, 
including, perhaps, a tha before the final wa. 

The ‘twelve dots in four rows of three each’ of the 
obverse-type are not easy to explain; but there seems to be 
a tendency of the obverse-types on the coins of the Satraps of 
Mathura, indistinct and confused as they are at the best, to 
degenerate into clusters of dots.* 

The title brdtmans may be compared with [ma ]ja- 


L Io the parallel instance Khatapina Haginasa Hagamasaa, RO AATER Eee, pl. 

in apposition to two genitive singulars (Mr. Burn, referring to Cunningham's 

description in C.a.J., p. 87, 7, first pointed out to n out to me thot the first name, ae well as 

to sea, was i he ga beerred that on one of hia own specimens 

figure vilah. chiar ung on the eoins of the Satraps of Mathura 

is geen ontalty above the frat fine. This figure also appears on the 

specimen published ty Cunningham, but in wed eo (vi, 7) it 1s represented 

aa upright, with the imscription in three vertical lines to the left of if. An 

examination of the setual coin also shows that on the other side of the inscription 

a trees represented. It may be observed that the standing figure and the tree, 

“pr typename pastel edi coins of Rijuvula, Sodasn, 

Hagamaga. 

2 "This tendency is shown, for instance, in the coins of Eoalabbrti, of. two 

noche in the apbed), and Major S44: G7: 181 (—CALT., pl. viii, 8, 

photos ped Spe it. C. Temple, 92: 10-8: 194. Somewhat 

deatlos smnpariy Lie tu the repreeentation of the wit-headed deity on 
certain coins srihe Taulbevars f. rai ken, C.A/., pl. vi, 9, 1, 12. 
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bral mana], which seems to occur as the /atter part of the 
inscription on another specimen of this class in the collection 
of Mr. White King. It was read by Cunningham also on 
some coins of the Yaudheyas,' but the correct reading on 
these coins seems undoubtedly to be Brafmanya (Dera), the 
name of the Yaudheya king to which the type of the ‘ six- 
headed’ deity (Sadiuana, Brahmanya, or Karttikeya) also 
alludes.’ 


P Ranavuy: Jaya-Puraua (Jndian Coins, § 110 (1)). 


6. Obe. Figure of Garuda to 1. 
Ker. Visnu represented in his boar-avatara to r. ; 
SITS (Joya Purahd). 
Mr. Vincent Smith. #75. PL 6. 


The title Purahan is applied to Visnu as the slayer of 
the demon Pura,’ and the types of both obverse and reverse 
of this coin refer to him. It has, therefore, characteristics 
in common with those coins which bear the title Srimad- 
A(i-cardha, with the figure of Visnu in his boar-incarnation, 
and those with the legend Sri- Trici—almost certainly to 
be regarded, with Cunningham, as an abbreviation of Sri- 
Tricikrama—and a prostrate figure, probably that of a slain 
demon.‘ Srimad-Adi-rardha has been shown by Dr. Hultzsch® 
to be a title used by King Bhojadeva of Kanauj (c. «.D. 
850-900); and it would, therefore, seem not unreasonable, 
in the lack of definite evidence, to attribute provisionally 
the other coins of this class to the same dynasty — the 
Raghuvamdéin dynasty of Kanauj—although it is not yet 
possible to identify the monarchs who bore the titles Jaya- 
Purahan and Sri-Trici(krama) on their coins. 

A question arises as to the meaning of the first part of 
the legend Jaya-Puraha. Is Jaya simply part of a compound 


' CALS, p. 78, pl. vi, 0, 11-18. 
2 Jnafiann Coins phavocaa Purine 
3 oar, inthe 2 sg beet eatin Ths a 68. 
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name, as in Jayadera, Jayncandra, ete., or is it the 2nd 
singular imperative of the verb ji? Perhaps more probably 
the former, since, if it were a verb, it should, strictly 
speaking, be in the 3rd person, as we have the nominative 
Puraha, not the vocative Purahan ; ef. the legends on the 
coms of the Hitnas, yayatu VrsadheajalA),' ete. 





? Amwcnarrra: Pti—— (Smith, J.R.A.S,, 1897, p. $62). 


7. Ole, Wheel with spokes. 
fier. In ineuse, ¥ (Brahmi Pa) within circle of dots. 
E.M.: Cunningham, 94; 5-7: 1328, JE ‘6; Wt. 46ers. PI. 7. 


When I wrote my Jndian Coins I hazarded the conjecture 
(§ 101) that the Acyuta, who is mentioned im the Allahabad 
inseription of Samudragupta, and to whom certain coins 
reading Aeyi- had then recently been attributed, might 
have been one of the Naga kings of Padmavati (Narwar). 
Mr. Vincent Smith subsequently showed that he was more 
probably king of Ahicchattra (Ramnagar)2 The present 
coin may, perhaps, belong to another member of the same 
dynasty. The type of the wheel, although of a somewhat 
different form in each case, seems to form a connecting link 
between these two classes. Pa is probably the initial aksarw 
of the king’s name— possibly some compound beginning 
with pared or piirna, 


[Uncertain]: Riva Muri. 


8. Ov. Man, holding an elephant-goad, riding on an 
elephant running to r.; circular border of dots. 
Rec, ATA! AETFT 1? | square border of dots. 


Mr. Vincent Smith.  -7o; Wt. 56. PL #8. 


' Cunningham: NW. @hy., bag, pl. x, 4.0 Preoddeojal Al is, na dealt, te 

be taken af a dahwerthi compound = ‘He, whose hia the bull: ef, 

Makaredhena an Malerakety, epithets of Kamodevn, | 

Hereente: : . toitie of Mihirnkula, payin Preal i], 18 proba bby it 
it. cil. Sat 


The legend of the 
abbrevistinn, 


7 
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This coin has already been published by Mr. Vincent 
Smith in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1897, 
p. 309 (pl. xxxviii, fig. xiv), but there can be no doubt 
that the reading of the inscription should be given as above. 
Tt is not quite certain whether the traces remaining on 
this coin are those of a third line of inscription or of some 
ornament—perhaps the conch-shell, an emblem of Visnu. 
As Mr. Vincent Smith rightly says, the characters are late 
mediseval. They may be, perhaps, of the ninth or tenth 
century A.D. 

Murdri, like Purahan, is on epithet of Visnu, the slayer 
of the demon Mura.’ It is possible that this coin may also 
belong to Kanauj. It is like the coins with the inscriptions 
Srimad-Adi-VFardha and Jaya-Purahé in having a name 
of Vienu, which may possibly have been adopted by some 
king as his title. It seems, at first sight, to be unlike them 
in not having for its type the representation of some avatar 
of Visnu. What exactly is meant by the type, “a man, 
holding an elephant-goad, riding on an elephant,” is 
doubtful; but it must be borne in mind that the obverse 
of the coin is somewhat rubbed, and it is quite possible 
that there may have been originally some other figure 
as well as the elephant-rider—some demon, perhaps, 
whom he is is slaying—and that, after all, the type may refer 
to some incident in the history of Visnu, perhaps even to 
his slaying of the demon Mura. These and other doubts 
can only be solved by the discovery of other and better 
specimens of this coinage. 

The form Adya for Riya is common enough in different 
parts of India and at very widely separated periods, for 
instance occasionally on coins of Gondophares (Indo-Parthian, 
Ist cent. a.v.)—maharayasa rayarayasa*—and regularly in 
the names of the kings of Vijayanagar (14—16th centuries), 
Krea- Raya, Acyuta- Raya, ete. This being the case, no 
argument can, apparently, be drawn from its use on the 


| See the references given ar. in PL. 
7 Gardner : BM. Cat. p. 104, Gondophares, No. 9 
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present coin to help in determining the locality in which it 
was struck. 


[Uncerrats | (Indian Coins, § 122 (1)). 


9. Obe. [St] 1 [<] wa 
ter. Degraded representation of the Sassanian Fire- 
Altar. 
Mr, L. White King. JE 7; Wt. 595. PL 9. 


This coin belongs to that class of medimval Indian coins 
derived from the Sassanian type which cannot as yet be 
attributed with much exactness ag regards either locality 
or date. It is interesting as having an inseription which 
has not hitherto been noticed in this series; but this 
inscription, unfortunately, cannot be read with any certainty. 
The top line is quite doubtful. There are, apparently, 
traces of @¥; but this is by no means certain, and there 
may have been one or more aksaras before it. The character 
eonjecturally restored as ra in the second line is equally 
uncertain. It is possible that, as in the case of the coin 
just noticed, we may have the title Raya, and Ma may be 
the initial aksara of the king’s name or title; but, perhaps, 
when so much is doubtful, it is better to abstain from 
conjecture altogether. 

As in 80 many other Indian series, we have here an 
example of the debasement of coinage. The coins of 
Sassanian derivation are originally, like their prototypes, 
of good silver. Later specimens often show more or less of 
alloy; and some, like the present, are not to be distinguished 
from bronze pure and simple. These sometimes, too, show 
traces of a thin ailver plating, and it is not improbable 
that they were all originally plated and intended, as is the 
ease so often with Roman coins also, to pass as silver, 
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[ Uncerrar, | 
10. Obe. Head to r. 
Rev. A sort of srastika with five curved arma within 
a circle, to the outaide of which are attached bars, 
each surmounted by a crescent with horns turned 
inwards; border of dots. 
Mr. L. White King. Mi -65; Wt. 66. Pl. 10. 


The attribution of this strange coin, which seems to be 
different from anything hitherto published, is quite doubtful. 
The head is not unlike the degradation of the Sassanian 
head on the coins of the Gadhiya-paisd class’ At the same 
time it seems to resemble the head on some of the Hina 
coins? Its resemblance to heads found on coins of both these 
classes is not to be wondered at in view of their common 
derivation from a Sassanian source. Its resemblance to a head 
of any description has, however, not always been recognised, 
It was at first described aa an “elephant walking to right,” 
and compared with the coin published by Cunningham 
(Coins of Ancient India, pl. x, 21); and, if the coin be held 
sideways, its likeness to this description will be seen to 
be very curiously true. 

Nothing quite like the symbol which forms the reverse- 
type seems to occur on any other Indian coins; but symbols 
somewhat similarly formed with circles having various 
external attachments are not uncommon on the punch- 
marked coins, 

[Uncertain]: ? Kimara Kosawa (Jndian Coins, § 76). 

ll. Ober: Male bust, full-face, wearing Head-dress, with 
long streamers rising up from the shoulders. In 
margin, traces of inacription or ornamented border. 

Rec. Inscription of two lines in Brahmi characters 
struck over some type, or possibly another im- 
scription, with ornamented border. 






Electrotype in B.M. #55. FPLAL 
1 E.g., Cunningham, ¢.M_I., pl vi, 7- 
* a lingham, Later indo : sient (EpAthatites or White Huns), Num. 
Chron., 1694, pl. x, particularly, ie fir. 3, a silver chin of Mibirakulu. 
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Perhaps the nearest analogy to this coin is presented by 
the coins of Ksatrapa Tartka, published by General Sir A. 
Cunningham in Num. Chron., 1893, p. 201, pl. xv, 8, 9. It 
is, indeed, not impossible that this coin may bear on its 
reverse the same inscription with the letters much confused 
owing to the double striking. The aksara pa seems to 
appear clearly where we should expect it, at the end of the 
first line of the inseription, and ra, perhaps with its vowel- 
mark erased, where we should expect ri, in the middle of 
the second line, The other aksaras are all more or less 
confused—indeed, the first and second of the first line admit 
of being more easily read (as ma-rmi) if the coin be inverted 
and they be taken to be the second and third of the second 
line. That this cannot be the correct position seems, 
however, to be shown by the aksara pa, which appears to 
be quite clear and not to admit of any intelligible reading 
if inverted. But, quite apart from the inscription, the bust 
on the obverse offers the most striking resemblance to some 
of those which appear on coins of the Kidara Kusanas, and, 
particularly, on one clasa of the coins of Asatrapa Tarika, 
This resemblance, shown in such points as the facing position 
of the bust, the streamers flying upwards from the shoulders, 
the head-dress and the ear-rings, will be apparent if our 
coin be compared with several of those (Nos. 1, 2, 5-8) 
illustrated in the plate of Cunningham referred to above. 


? Nanpa Kines or Kinrwin: Manararur S—. 


12, Obe. Humped bull to 1., (wa?) wereta (? fa)a a[— 
= [ Sara? ]laya Maharathi (? thi)sa Sal —. 
fter. 1., tree within railing; r., Caitya surmounted 
by crescent. 
Mr. R. Sewell. Lead, 105; Wt. 211-5. PL 19 


The reverse-type of this coin connects it with those 
published first by Elliot! and subsequently by Cunningham. 


| Cvine of Southern India, p. 31, pl. ii, 41, 49, 
+ Coins of Ancient India, pil : i 
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These were acquired by General Pearse at Karwar (North 
Kanara, Bombay Presidency); and, as they seem to bear 
names ending in -nanda,’ they are at present usually 
described as coins of the ‘Nanda kings of Karwar.” This 
title, however, must be regarded as purely tentative. It 
may serve as a convenient designation only until a more 
accurate description is possible. There seems to be no other 
evidence of the existence of such a dynasty; and, at first 
sight, the evidence of the present coin would seem to indicate 
that it, and, presamably, the very similar coins discovered 
by General Pearse, were struck by a dynasty the members 
of which called themselves ‘ Lords of Maharastra.’ 

Such, at first sight, would seem to be indicated by the 
designation ‘Maharathi’ or ‘Maharathi.” But, on further 
examination, it will be seen that the precise meaning of 
the word must remain, for the present, somewhat doubtful. 
It occurs frequently in inscriptions, but this is the first 
instance in which its occurrence on a coin has been noticed ; 
and, as we may assume that only rulers struck coins, this 
additional piece of evidence must have very considerable 
weight in any attempt to determine the status of the 
* Maharathi.’ 

The evidence from inscriptions (Bihler, in Arch. Surv. 
Weat. Ind., vols, iv and ¥) is as follows :— 


(1) Nanaghat (vol.v, p. 60, pl li, 1): ... aya mahdrathine 
wlinigiya-kula-cadhanasa, 

Dr. Bihler restored the first word as dad/dya. He remarks 
that, on the photograph, “the letter -/a- is faintly, but still 
distinctly, readable before -ya" (p. 60, note 4); but there 
seems to be no evidence whatever for the /d-, although, 


! Cunningham read the name os (1) Mole-, or Mrtra-nenda, and (2) Paaele- 
ngnds respectively, He gives the legend of No. 1 os Mijta Modra-nandasa. 
It should probably be corrected to Rano Mudana(mjdesa, About the cerebral / m 
the second adpara of the nime there seems to be no doubt, but its vowel may 
perhaps beiori. The lecend of No.2 may, perhaps, be Rene Fate, go jio(imptana, 
The third atgare of the nome is quite doultful, but it seem= to be one which 
opens at the bottom—ga, ta, or dha, The name may, perhaps, be the Sanskrit 
Fafuka, o name of Siva (see the quotations from Purapas given in the Swbde- 
dalpadriuma, 4.0.) 
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of course, the conjectural restoration /d/dya is, in itself, 
extremely plausible. The evidence of the coin, however, 
on which the same two syllables -/aya precede the title 
mahdrathi, is rather against this. The restoration baldye 
on the coin is improbable. If it were struck by a queen 
styling herself ‘daughter of the Maharathi,’ as Bihler 
interprets this passage in the inscription, we should certainly 
expect, in accordance with the general usage, Mahdratii- 
bildya. On the whole it seems more probable that -/aya, 
both on the inscription and on the coin, is what remains of 
some name—perhaps of a people or of a place—specialising 
the title * Maharathi.’ 

With the abandonment of Bihler’s restoration would 
eease his objection to the identification of the Mahdrathi 
with the Dakhi[ ndpa thal patino| mentioned in the previous 
line of the inscription. The whole inscription is far too 
fragmentary to admit of any proof of this identification ; 
but its possibility should be borne in mind. 

Unfortunately, no certain information can at present be 
obtained from the Maharathi’s title Amgiya-kula-radhana. 
Bhagvanlil’s suggested correction Andhriya, tempting as it 
seems, is quite impossible ( Bihler, é7., p.66). Can Amgiya= 
Angika refer to the Afiigas, who are placed by Varahamihira 
together with-the Andhras in the south-eastern district ?' 

(2) Nanaghat (vol. v, p. 64, pl li, No. 6): Mahdratiy 
[ Tra |nakayiro. 

This is the inscription of one of the relievos in the cave. 
The fra is not certain; but, in any case, it seems impossible 
to read the aksara aa ga, and to translate with Professor 
Bhandarkar (Hist. Dek, p. 14, second edition), “the 
heroic Maratha leader or the hero of the Maratha tribe.” 
But although the name is not certain, this inscription is 
most important, for, taken together with the inscriptions 
of the other relievos, it shows the ‘ Maharathi’ in the 
company of two kings, one queen, and three princes, and, 

Tt 


es ei Toowyraphica! Dist of the Brhat-Samdita, Ind. Ant. 1894, pp. 171, 
id, Laos 
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apparently, in order of precedence, after one of the princes 
and before the other two (Buhler, id., p. 66), 

(3) Kanheri, No. 29 (vol. v, p. 86): Mahdrdl ja |bahhaya 
Mal Aabhojilya ba lika ya Mahdrathiniya Khamdandgasitake- 
meen. 

(4) Bhaja, No. 7 (vol. iv, p. 83, pl. xliv): Mahdrathisa 
Kosikiputasa Vinhudatasa. 

_ (5) Bedsa, No. 3 (id, p. 90, pl. xlvii): Mahdbhoyabalikaya 
Mal Adjdeviya Mahdrathiniya Sdmadinikdya, 

(6) Karle, No. 2 (id., p. 90, pl. xlvii): Maldrathisa Goti- 
putrasa Agimitranakasa. , 

(7) Karle, No. 20, dated in the seventh year of the 
Andhra king Vasithiputa Samisiri-| Puolumayi| (#7, p. 107, 
pl. liv): OfAalakiydnam Mahdrathi (F thijsa Hosikiputase 
Mitaderasa putena | Ma |Adrathind Vdsithiputena Somadevena. 


‘These inscriptions show the ‘ Mahirathi’ and his wife 
the ‘Maharathini’ in the most intimate association with 
royal titles. That the Mabarathis were feudatory to the 
Andhras is, as Biibler pointed out, shown by inser. (7), 
which is dated in the regnal year of an Andhra king. 
That they were further closely connected with the Andbra 
kings by family or by caste seems to be shown, os Pandit 
Bhagvanlal observed, by the use of metronymics which 
they have in common with them. That their general title 
wus sometimes further defined by the name of the people 
or of the country over which they ruled is clear from 
inser. (7), and probably also, as we have seen above, from 
inser, (1) and from the coin, Lastly, the fact that they 
struck coins seems to show that they were occasionally, 
at any rate, sufficiently powerful to assert a certain degree 
of independence. 

Dr. Bihler explained the title as perhaps originally the 
same as the Sanskrit mahdratia, ‘a great warrior,’ and 
Pandit Bhagvanlal, in his note on Bhaja Inser., No. %,' 
states that it is “a Pauranik title of a great warrior: it 1s 


| No. 2, in Core- Temple Inscriptions, p. 24. 
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common in the familics of Hajas.” The dictionaries seem 
not to know of mafdrathi in this sense, but sahdratha, of 
which it may be an equivalent, is of course quite common. 

Professor Bhandarkar, on the other hand, holda that it is 
“clearly . . . . the name of a tribe, and the same as our 
modern Maratha.”! His objection to Pandit Bhagvanlal’s 
view is founded on the occurrence of the feminine form 
mahdrathint, which, he holds, could not properly be used to 
denote ‘the wife or daughter of a great warrior.’ But this 
objection seems to be searcely valid. Surely duchess, for 
instance, means ‘the wife of a duke,’ and not ‘a feminine 
leader.’ 

But, whatever the derivation of the term may have been, 
such an expression as QOkfalakiydnam Mahdrathi (inser. 
No. 7) shows conclusively that it denoted the governor over 
a part of the kingdom. 

Unfortunately, a great portion of the mscription on our 
coin cannot be read with any certainty. If read from the 
bottom left, traces of what is apparently a se are first seen, 
followed by what may be traces of a ra, a dha, or simply 
some symbol in front of the bull. After the legible portion 
which follows (-/a-ya-ma-hd-ra-thi (thi)-sa-s[a]) there may 
have been several aksaras, but no adequate tracea of them 
remain. 

Tt is scarcely safe, therefore, to attempt to extract any 
further information from the inscription on the coin; but, 
as has been already observed, its reverse-type seems to show 
that it is connected with a class of coins already known. 
The form of the ‘tree within railing,’ which is the chief 
feature of the reverse-type, is strikingly similar to that 
which occupies the same position on the ‘Nanda’ coing— 
very nearly approximating to that of Vatu[ga|nanda, and 
somewhat farther removed from that of Mulananda. All 
three reverse-types are, however, distinguished from one 
another by the symbol or symbols which appear to the 


| Hist. Dek,, p. 12, note 2, 
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perlaps, be characteristic of the individual ruler; or they 
may, on the other hand, denote historical facts such 
as victories won or territories annexed. Their precise 
meaning must, for the present, remain quite doubtful. 
The ‘Mabdrathi’ coin is further distinguished from the 
‘Nanda’ coins by its obverse type. It has the ‘humped 
bull,’ while they have the ‘ caitya.’ There is, therefore, 
nothing to show the precise connection which existed 
between the princes who struck these coins They may 
have belonged to the same dynasty, or they may have been 
connected merely as feudatories of the Andhra. 

From the epigraphic point of view, the clear, well-cut 
letters of the ‘Maharathi’ coin would seem to be earlter 
than the clumsy, ill-formed letters of the ‘ Nanda’ come, 
hut too much stress must not be Inid on this pomt. The 
roughness of the letters may be due to local workmanship. 
The letters of the first are strikingly like those of the 
inscriptions, and they are no doubt of the same period — 
first or second century a.p.—a period to which also the 
coins of the Andhras belong. We may therefore pro- 
visionally arrange the coins of this series in chronological 
order as follows :—(1) Maharathi S—; (2) Vatu[ga|nanda ; 
(3) Mulananda. 


Anpura: ?SaKxasena (Indian Coina, §§ 85-88). 


13. Qbe. Lion to right; [—4?] a[—. 
Rer. Plain. 
Mr. L. White King. Lead, 95; Wt.244. Pl. 13. 


This coin may be compared to the one published by 
Elliot, Coins of Southern India, pl. u, 47, pp. 25 and Li2h, 
which has as its type a ‘lion to left." Both coins have 
the reverse plain; and on both traces of an inscription, in 
Brahmi characters of the Andhra type, are to be read. Sir 
Walter Elliot, in his description, says ‘‘the letter sa alone 
is legible”; but, in reality, five aksereas are more or less 
visible—r. r..aq ra aa. The two last, no doubt, form the 
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ordinary beginning of an Andhra coin-legend=rdjnah. 
The three first are the last part of the name or title of the 
king, possibly -riraa. 

There are fewer traces of an inseription on Mr. King’ 5 
coin, but, such as they are, they seem to be relics of a coin- 
legend similarly arranged. The only aksara which can be 
read with certainty 15 a -sa, occupying the same position 
as the -e¢ on Sir Walter Elliot’s coin, and this is preceded 
by traces of a letter which cannot be restored with any 
certainty. It may possibly be the letter which is doubtfully 
read as -na- on the coins about to be described, 

These two coins also come from the same district, the 
Kistna District of the Madras Presidency. Mr. King's 
specimen is more particularly described as having 
found in Gudivada, a site from which probably more 
Andhra coins have been acquired than from any other, 

These Andhra coins, having for their obverse-type the 
figure of a lion turned either to the right or to the left, 
have been called ‘Simha’ coins by Elliot! and Thomas; 
but while the former extends the term to all coins of 
Southern India which bear a ‘lion’ for their type, the 
latter uses it especially of the leaden coins of the Andhras. 

In the Indian Antiquary for 1880 (p, 61) Thomas published 
eleven specimens of this class belonging to Mr. Sewell, th rough 
whose kindness [ have been able to make an examination 
of the originals, The inscription, read tentatively by 
Thomas as sakasalasa or -aya, seems to me, judging from 
the two specimens on which the most distinct traces remain, 
to be more probably sakase[na}sa. All the aksaras seem to 
be certain except the last but one, which may be the later 
looped form of we. 

If the reading of the name ‘Sakasena’ could be 
established beyond question, it might be possible to identify, 
as Professor Bhandarkar has already identified,” the striker 
of these coins with the Madhariputa Svami-Sakasena of the 


' Gletnings, No.1, 
= Hist, Dek. (ed ody 35. 
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Kanheri inseription’ So far as the name 1s concerned, 
Professor Bhandarkar’s conjecture that Thomas's reading 
Sakasakasa should be corrected to Sakasenasa seems to me 
to be almost certain. 

Professor Bhandarkar places this Madhariputa Sakasena 
quite late in the Andhra series (c. 190 a.p,).?_ This attribution 
seems to receive some support from the fact that the -na- 
of the name on the coin, if correctly restored, can only be 
a -na- of the later form, in which a loop or a curve took 
the place of the original straight line at the base. In 
the inscription, too, the later form seems to occur in the 
name, while the earlier form is seen in other words. But, 
if Madhariputa Sakasena be placed so late, it is difficult to 
see how he can be identified with the Madhariputa Sivalakura 
of the coins, the letters of which seem to be undoubtedly 
of an earlier date.* 

Mr. Sewell’s coins agree with the specimen now published, 
not only in type, size, and weight,* but also in having 
a plain reverse—a feature which has usually been supposed 
to be characteristic of early coins. Altogether, it will be 
seen that the precise attribution of the coins of this class 
cannot be determined until several difficulties have been 
solved, 


Awpura: Sarakant (Jndian Coins, $8 85-88). 


14. Obr. Elephant to right; waaay (Satakanisa)> 
Ree. Portions of two impressions of the ‘ Ujjain’ 
symbol. 
Mr. L. White King. Potin, 65; Wt. 26°5. Pl. 14, 


15, Obe. Similar; WHT . . | (Sataka . . ) 
Rer. Similar. 
Mr. L. White King. Potin, “65; Wt. 26. PL 15. 


1 wr, Sur. W. Ind., ¥, p. 79, ph bi, 14. 

Hist, Dek. (Ind “sigh 36. 

Cf. the formes of Fa and re net curved at the betiom. 

218 to 250 gre. 

The first akgara appears sometimes as ag- amd sometimes a5 ad-. 
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These coins ure not new to numismatics ; but they are 
published here chiefly on account of the excellent inscription 
of the former and of the well-preserved obverse-types of 
both. A similar coin seems to be described, but not 
illustrated, by Thomas in Elliot, Coins of Southern India, 
p. #4, No. 10; and among the Andhra coins from Gudivada 
published by Mr. Rea in his South Indian Buddhist Antiquities 
there is at least one (pls. xii and xiii, No. 55) which seems 
to be of the same kind.!' The former is, indeed, called 
‘copper or bronze’ and the latter ‘lead’; but it is not 
improbable that they may both, like the two coins here 
published, be composed of the alloy which, for want of 
a better name, is here called ‘ potin,’* and which, according 
to the varying proportions of its ingredients, appeara some- 
times rather like bronze and sometimes rather like lead. 

The most important find of coins of this particular class 
was made in the Brahmapuri Tahsil of the Chanda District 
(Central Provinees) and fully described by Dr. Hoernlé in 
the Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 1893, 
p. 117; and a valuable selection from this find was pre- 
sented by the Society to the British Museum in the 
same year. 

Dr. Hoernlé uttributes those coins with inser, Siri-Sdtakant 
or Sifckanise (without Siri-) to Gotamiputa Satakani I 
(¢. 4.D, 113, according to Mr. Vincent Smith), and those 
with inser. * fe Siri- Yana - Sétakeni to Gotamiputa 
Satukeni IT (c. a.p. 184, according to Mr. Vincent Smith). 
He notes that the first letter of the last inscr., here denoted 
by an asterisk, is uncertain; but it seems to me, judging 
from one of the Chanda coins (B.M.: As. Soc. Beng., 93 : 
9: 5), that both this sign and the following one, which 


| Arch, Serr, South. Jud. vi= Arch, Sorc. Jad. New lwveri | Series), xv. 

Sshalen,| Phu de menidied prone af scecicon —- Seti 
Himivmatique, le potin est wu bronze ce que le billon est 4 | : c'est um 
métal impur, compost de Cuivre jaune et rouge, d’étain, de Plomb et de lavares 
ou pooried diverses."” Ti is probubly to these and similar eons that Elliot refers 
when he save (@.92., p. 22), “One clase of coins was found to consist uf a ‘ind 
of speculum of an alloy of lead and tin, and another of an impure lead ore, whieh 
gave them the appearance of a conrse alloy.” 
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he reads as -‘a, may possibly only be parts of some symbol, 
perhaps a conch-shell. It is probable also that the genitive 
Sdfekenisa is the form invariably intended whenever the 
name appears on these coins, although there is very often 
no room for the termination -sa, 

Mr. Vincent Smith, who most kindly allowed me to have 
the ddvantage of studying the manuscript of his article on 
the chronology and numismatics of the Andhra Dynasty, 
which has recently appeared in the Zeifschrif? der Deutschen 
Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, attributes both of these classes 
of coins to Gotamiputa Satakani IIT. The numismatic 
evidence, whatever it may be worth in this particular 
instance, certainly seems to be in favour of Mr. Vincent 
Smith's attribution, for the coins of the two classes are most 
closely connected by community of types and by the 
similarity of their inscriptions. 

Together with these coins in the Chanda hoard were found 
it amber of coins of Pulumavi, and also a number of 
pecimens which could only be described generally as ‘coins 
swith comartst legends,’ All of these have the same types, 
and all are of the same peculiar metal. There can be no 
doubt that all the coins thus found together—and there 
would seem to be no reason for not accepting the statement 
that they were all found together—must belong to the same 
period ; and the evidence to be obtained from this Chanda 
hoard should have considerable weight in any attempt to 
determine the chronology of this portion of the Andhra 
Dynasty. 

Dr. Hoernlé gives the inseription on the coins of Pulumavi 

as (Sijva- Siri- Pudumavisa. The initial Si- of (Sijva he 
mre as uncertain, and states that the second aksara of 
the name, which he reads as Pudumdei, may, perhaps, be -/u-. 
The whole inscription, unfortunately, is not legible on any 
specimen in the British Museum. It would be interesting 
if the reading of the first portion (Si)ra could be sub- 
stantiated, as the name Siva-Sri is actually found in the lists 
of Andhra kings given by the Puranas,’ though not in 

! Whandarkar: Early History af the Detkon (dnd ed.), p. 12. 
Ina. 1908. a0 
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connection with Pulumavi. One cannot, however, altogether 
neglect the possibility that the traces read by Dr. Hoernle 
as (Si)na may, as was suggested above in regard to his 
reading “fa on coins of Siri-Yaia-Salakant, perhaps, only 
be the traces of some symbol. 

Two of the Chanda coins in the British Museum (4s. 
Soc. Beng., 95: 9-6: 7 and 17) show without doubt that 
the second aksara in the name Pulumdci is /v and not dw. 

Among the ‘coins with imperfect legends’ found at 
Chanda, there is one class of very considerable importance. 
Dr. Hoernlé gives the legible inscriptions as Siri- Kanu-Sata- 
and ri-Kanu-Sdta-. The coin having the last-mentioned 
is, probably, the one now in the British Museum (As. Soc. 
Beng., 93: 9-6: 19). I have examined it, and I cannot 
doubt that the inscription should be read as -ri Kanha-Seta-. 
The aksara nha seems to me to be almost exactly like the 
form given by Biihler, Indische Palaeographie, pl. im, xin, 40. 
A Kanha (or Krsna) of the Andhra Dynasty 1s, of course, 
well known, both from the Puranic lists and from an 
inscription.’ But in the lists he appears as the second 
member of the dynasty, and the characters of his imscription 
are undoubtedly carly, Biihler assigned them to the first 
half of the second century s.c., and there is a consensus of 
opinion that this inscription must be much older than the 
other inscriptions of the Andhras.” The Kanha of the coms 
cannot by any possibility be identified with the Kanha 
(Krsna) of the Puranic lists and of the inseription. The 
coins are closely related in every way to the others found 
at Chanda, and may, like them, be assigned, with a fair 
degree of confidence, to the second century a.v. We must, 
therefore, place in the list of Andhra kings a second Kanha, 
who was not widely separated in point of date from Vasithiputa 
Siri-Pulumavi and Gotamiputa Siri- Yafia-Satakani. 

One feature, shown by the two coins belonging to Mr. L. 
White King, which are described above (p. 303) and 


| Arch. Sure. Weat. India, iv, p. 98, pl. li, Nasik No, 1. 
3 Arch. Sore. We. Ind, v, p. 74. 
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illustrated in the Plate (Nos. 14 and 15), remains to be 
noticed. The reverses of both show portions only of two 
impressions of the ‘Ujjain’ symbol. It seems impossible 
to explain this irregularity otherwise than by supposing 
that the Andhra coins of this peculiar metal were cast and 
not struck, and that, in the process of casting a number 
of these ecins at the same time, the reverse section of the 
mould must have been incorrectly adjusted to the obverse 
section. That the Andhra coins of this metal were actually 
cast, and not struck, seems to be abundantly proved by an 
examination of the Chanda coins in the British Museum. 


? Kosamer: Srna (Indian Coins, § 49). 


lt. Obe. Type indistinct; it imeludes uo tree within 
railing; inser. in Brahmi characters across the 
centre of the coin, WE4 (Simlasa or Sihasa), 


fev. Tree within railing; L, ‘ Triratna’ symbol ; 
r., uncertain symbol. 


Mr. L. White King. ET: Wt. 74. PL 16. 


Very little can be said about this coin, which seems at 
present to be the only known representative of its class. 
On the envelope in which it was sent to me by Mr. White 
King the inscription was given as Sodidaa, and the coin itself 
was compared with the coin of Balabhiiti published by 
Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 87, pl. viii, 9 
(Mathura). There can, however, be little doubt, I think, 
that the inscription is intended for SimAasa or Sihasa. 
Each letter is clear, but no certain traces remain of the 
-im- or the -i- which was probably originally attached to 
the first, i 

The coin certainly resembles the specimen of Balabhiti 
mentioned above, in so far as the reverse-type, ‘tree within 
railing,’ is characteristic of both; but this characteristic is 
shared also by certain coins which Cunningham gives to 
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Kosambi,' and with these last our coin has so many features 
in common that I think we may venture provisionally to 
place it in the same class. 

The symbol to the left of the ‘ tree within railing’ on the 
reverse occupies the same position on certain of the coins of 
Kosambi, e.g., Bahasatimita® (B.M.; Eden, 53: 3-1: 229), 
Jethamita (Cunningham, C.4.7., pl. v, 16). It is, un- 
fortunately, not possible to recognise the symbol to the 
right. It may, of course, have been the ‘snake’ symbol 
which is often found in this position on coins of Kosambi, 
e.g., Bahasatimita (6.M.; Lady Clive Bayley, 89: 5-8: 7), 
Aésvaghosa (Cunningham, (A.J, pl. v, 14). 

The coin appears to be cast, as are all the early, and 
perhaps some of the later, coins of Kosambi;* but its most 
striking peculiarity is that its inscription is written right 
across the obverse, with apparently some symbols both above 
and below. This is an unusual method of arrangement, but 
it seems to be adopted also on one of the Kosambi coins— 
Jethamita (C., CAL, pl. v, 17). 


| Uncerrarn. | 


17. Obe. Head to r., within circle of dots. 

Fer. |., within rectangle, four beetles(f); r., two 
‘Taurine’ symbols, and an elephant to r.; the rest 
indistinct. 

Mr. L. White King. Jo *65; Wt, 535. Pl. 17. 


' Balabhiti ie included by Conninghom umong the proces of Mathura, 
seme became his coims were found there: but they more nearly resemble the 
come of Kesambi. 

2 Tt may be noticed that this avinbol appeinm as a counter-mark on certnin coins 
of Bohasatimite, e.y., Cunningham, (aJ/., pl. v, 12. Unfortunately, it i not 
possible to determine from the specimens in the British Museum whether this 
counter-mark is found on coms which alreody have the symbol in their reverse- 
type, or whether it is always a real addition to the symbols originally repr 
an the coin, [if the latter could be shown to be the case we should have another 
piece of evidence in support of the theory that theae symbols on Lodian coins have 
a very real historical significance, For this question ¢. Tufnell, Hints to Coin- 
Collectors in S. Jmdia, p. 10, ond Rapeon, Jndion Coins, § 124: aleo JR AS... 
1900, p. 101, where unother oounter-mark on coins of Balusatinsite ic deseribed. 

2 Tt ie not alwaye ousy to determine whether an Tndian enin is east or strock ; 
r. JR. AN, 1900, p. 108. . 
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This curious coi, which was given to Mr. White King 
by Captain Campbell Tufnell, is said to have been found 
on the Malabar coast. It is, m every respect, a most 
remarkable specimen, and nothing like it seems to have 
been published. 

No other known coin of Southern India has for its type 
u head; and on no other known coin are the curious animals 
or insects, here doubtfully called ‘ beetles,’ represented ; 
although fishes, either enclosed, as here, in a rectangular 
figure, or in a wavy double line, occur frequently enough 
on the punch-marked coins and the coins of Uddehika, 
Ujjain, and Eran.' The elephant is, of course, a very 
common figure on the punch-marked coins. 

Almost all that can be said about this coin is that, like 
the coins of Uddehika and Eran referred to above, it belongs 
to that stage in the development of native Indian 
method of coinage in which symbols, previously stamped 
on the coin by different punches, are collected together into 
one type. This ia characteristic of those parts of India im 
which a native coinage was developed without much 
disturbance from foreign influence. 

The inscriptions on the coins of Uddehika show that they 
date from about the third century g.c. Our coin may, 
perhaps, be assigned to the same period. 


Paypya (Indian Coins, § 124). 

18. Obr. Humped bull reclining to r. with head averted ; 
r., ingam and yoni: above r., uncertam object or 
symbol. 

Rer. Sacrificial lamp; on either side of it, a fish. 
2-8. PL 16. 


The plaster casts here photographed were taken from 
a com brought by a visitor to the British Museum some 
years ago. A similar specimen was published by the 


| JR ALS. see) a6, PL 1; Cunningham, (_4./., p. 07, pl. %, 9, 19; 
p- 101, pl. xi, pasrim. 
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Rev. J. E. Tracy in the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science (1587-8), and illustrated in his plate (fig. 10). The 
type seems to be of great rarity, and is not represented 
in the collection of the British Museum. 

The great landmark in the history of Pandyan numismatics 
is the introduction of the ‘Cola,’ sometimes called the 
‘Ceylon * type, which is supposed to be due to the Cola 
conquest in about the middle of the eleventh century a.p.! 
The coins which have the Pandyan emblem,? a fish, os 
a prominent part of their reverse-type, belong to a pre- 
ceding period beginning possibly about the seventh century 
A.D.; but at present there is no means of determining the 
earlier limit of this period. 

The coin now published may be compared with Mr. Tracy's 
eoin No. 2, which has a somewhat similar reverse—an object 
like a ecrozier with a fish on either side’ Mr. Tracy, 
comparing the Tamil characters of the inscription‘ on the 
obverse of this last-mentioned coin with those given in 
pl. xvii of Burnell's South Indian Pakeography, assigns it 
to the eleventh century a.n.; while, on more general grounds, 
he comes to the conclusion that his coin No. 10, of the types 
here published, must probably belong to a period “ perhaps 
a century earlier than the Singalese invasion.”° This 


t Amidst all the difficulties of South Indian chronology, it is impossible ti 
be very precise as to the date of this change in the Pa coinage, of of the 
‘conquest’ which is suppres to have produced it. “ton it muy be 
held that the proto peoenyee ot all South Tdi coina, Cola, Pindyun, or Singhalese, 
which have for their types the “rude human figure, standing on the obverse, 
od seated on the reverse,"’ ure those with the inzeription Sri-Rayanija, and that 
this ia the Cola monarch who appears in the list quoted by Elliot (p. 135) from an 
article by Dr. sa in the fndian Antiguery (vol. xili, p. 58) as Rajaraja i 
ot Narendra Cola, a-p, 1022-1063. But a glunce st Professor Kielhorn's article 
an Dates of Chola Kings (Ep. Jnd., 7¥, Di. a or the dynastic list given by 
Dr. Hultzsch (dr. Sur, 8. Ind., tii, p. 112; also Mrs. Rickmers, Chrowelogy of 
Judie, p. 233), will show how vary uncertnin the chronology of the period iz at 


Win Hultzsch, Ep, fid., iil 
1 This is given b by Bama Som Indian Pa: raphy, pl. xexiti 
(p- 106}, os | of a Pay seal, duted ¢. 1600 a.p.: bot it is far more 


bis that ie fh of tho meee tate ae 
aa exillg ares Maaco hitherto identified. 
a oe t the of Ceyl the 
sth vard Coma yon Were Pigs! sau and those of 


India the copies. The view more generally held is that expressed 
in note 1: ¢. Rhys Davids, Ancient Coins and Measres of Ceylon, to. a, ral 
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Singalese invasion took place in the reign of Parakrama 
Bahu, a.p. 1153-1186. He would therefore assign our coin 
to about the middle of the eleventh century a.p.; and such 
evidence as there is seems to support this view. 


Partava (Indian Coins, § 128). 


19. Ode. Lion to r,, with a fore-paw upraised. 
Rev. Flower-pot; on either side a staff (7); border 
of dots. 
Mr. BR. Sewell. 8: Wt. 745. PL 19. 


The types of this coin are precisely those of the coins 
assigned by Elliot to the Pallava Dynasty,’ but the present 
specimen differs very considerably, as regards both fabric 
and metal, from any described by him. 

The summary of Pallava numismatics given in Jndtan 
Coinz, § 128, requires correction in two respects. The later 
class (2) is stated to be of gold and silver. It was assumed 
that all the coins which appear to be of bronze were, in 
reality, only of silver very much debased. The fact is that 
in this class, as in so many other classes of Indian coins, 
almost every possible stage of degradation from pure silver 
downwards can be recognised; but on the whole it seems 
more probable that some of the Pallava coins, some of the 
smaller specimens especially, were really intended to be of 
bronze or some alloy of bronze, and are not merely very 
greatly debased representatives of silver. 

An important piece of evidence bearing on the question 
of the date of these Pallava coins was, moreover, overlooked. 
This is afforded by the coins of ‘ Visamasiddhi,’ the Eastern 
Calukya king, Visnuvardhana Il, av, 663-672, published 
by Dr. Hultzsch in Jnd. Ant., 1896, p. 322, No. d4.* The 
resemblance between the two classes is so striking® that, 

1 Coins of S. Ind., p. 35, pl. i, 31-38; fi, 49-58. , 

= Ths tolisdaen ts Faden Coina should be earrected. ‘The coin is described by 

Dr. Hulizsch, but not illustrated in his plate. 


are of the sume metal—copper or some alloy of copper. 


tes of si charncter; und the ‘rayed margin" i¢ charncteristic of both 
‘lasers, 


alg 


not only must they belong to the same period, but the 
question arises whether or not the whole class hitherto 
assigned to the Pallavas may not have to be transferred to 
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the Eastern Calukyas. 


In any case, the coin now published seems to belong to the 
clags at present attributed to the Pallavas; but there is no 
evidence to show whether it is earlier or later than those 


already published by Elliot, 
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Ant. X.—The Vision of Haoma to ZaraBustra, being the 
Pahlavi text of Yasna LX, 1-48, as for the first time 
critically! translated. By Professor Lawrence Mints. 


The Apparition, 


Ar the havan ratu? (the havan prayer-time) [the havan 
gah*| Haoma came to Zartist (Zara@ustra) (2) when he was 
cleaning‘ around the fire, when he wished to wash the fire- 
place® and when he was mtoning® the Ga@as [when he 
uttered the agem vohu which is thrice’ said, and which 
is before the fravaranih (? i.e, the fravarane *) |. 


' Translations not closely critical with unedited texta, in Parsi-Persian, Sanskrit, 
and Gujrati, have alone preceded thia. The texta upon which this trunslution ix 
mide were published in this Journal, at the dute of July, 1900. They were 
edited with collation of all the MSS. and with their variants given, The 
aomewhat juated transliteration of Haug’s glosamries was adhered to for 

reams. For my more advanced transliteration see the Zritachris? 

at the pap sen Oriental Boctety tor October, 1902. I, however, do not regard it 

aa a critical procedure to reduce es wor af Semitic origin te their complete 

Chalkder and other Semitic eines des pes within “ay ure brackets, r | 
are the glosses ; these within pare rca aroun are my explanations. 

. The havani- ruta from 6 t 1¢ iO a.m. 

* Bee note 5, 

* Lit, ‘in his cleaning.” I — neoede to this homely reodering just 


pote, with Slupwing?? ants and Huug; I regard the original word aos 
aes 231, oir dive: gamewtchW prahegrant 


‘a bunserratine : 
2 Notice proximity of the two identical forms gis, with vet totally 


Nideruktamrtien Pn ied 
"Tit, ‘i his oakine vn rom ah 


hi Which cin eae 

* We should have baturall) rendered: ‘the IIT] asem vihu's which have the 
fravarane before them * ; t ace Nér,’s | ic ararine, and In our present 
ii Janda renting hates 


mye 7 te ta 
All gbeagrmedicar nfession w one abut 
“aegoncchenge aba pore oa clgeap es he pamny aieeiadces. 








Pe 
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Zarabustra’s Questions. 


(3) Thereupon Zartast (Zara@ustra) asked of him, ‘“ What 
man art thou?” [That! is,’ he, Hom, was not before visible 
in former? (recitations of the) Yaéste* Also he (Aartist) 
knew (by asking this question) that (it was) Hom (who) 
met him; (and) when he (Hém) approached him he desired 
(Le. he became desirous) to? question® (him, for)* Zartust 
is devoted to the good Mié@ra," (Mifra being the God of 
faithful and friendly intercourse). That was clear (viz. that 
the way to the questioning was open on both sides); that 
is to say, it was known to him, Zartust, from this® (text 
‘mitrok xtip ait zartast’), what that time (was) when he 
(Hom) had been with the more (with the greater part)® of 
the Yazats (sccing that he was devoted to Mi@ra), also that 
to him (Hom) the Yazats had been more known on account 
of this (text ‘Mitrok xup ait Z.’). So also he learned this 
fargart (which contained that citation) by heart. So also 
(encouraged by that text) he spoke up® with Hom us to what 
he wished. Some say this; that the meaning is that 
Atharmazd? had spoken (to Zartust (?) through Him; or 
by means of the piece cited). So the two came together ; 
and when Hom had come Zartast recognises(-sed) him as 
(being indeed himself who had) arrived. ]_ 

(4) Who art thou who of all the corporeal world art seen 


So [ render havat here, ‘the meaning is," 

= Lit. ‘in the test Yat," | 

3 So Nér,, and I think ao better thon ‘he asked the desired thing,’ or ‘ what 
he wanted," | 

4 Lit. * holding-Miéra-na-pood-is-4." * Mifra-pood-is-#.,’ 50 | prefer. 
Otherwise ‘the good one of Mitra is 4." The words are a citation from some 
unknown piece. NEryosungh reproduces what must be another portion of it, 
« Mit'ro" zuyat zarat‘ustrem,” ‘let Migra bring forth Z.,’ the idea being that Z. 
wis (fizuratively speaking) a progeny of Migra, and was therefore the more 
Sinpted to the present ancred conference or interview. 

{ Or ‘in accordance with this which was known," viz. that i time waa when he 
had been with the * grewter immortals," 

© That i to say, having memorsed the text from which the citation wae made, 
he was inspired by it to ug Hom. 

7 Poseibly, mot probably: * Some say that the meaning is, he had said 
“ Atharmazd"'' (that is, that the author of the pisce cited had expecially 
mentioned * Adharmazd"), 
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by me as the best ?; for thine own life has been made good * 
by thee and immortal. [(The meaning) is that the life of 
the body has been made immortal through piety ; and mot 
like those who gnawed the flesh of Yim. So also for 
them (i.e. for such persons) the life in the body has been 
made immortal until apart from the body each separate 
person has become immortal. | 


Hom'’s Ansiver. 


(5) Then Hom the holy, having death-aiar, anawered me. 
[His death-afur-ness is this, that he holds death ufar from 
the souls of men? RiiSan‘ said that this is the meaning ; 
namely, that immortality is gained through (drinking 
the) Hom. | 

(6) Tam Hom, 0 Zartust, Hom the holy and the death-afar. 

(7) Desire* after me, and prepare me for the drinking, 
[i.e. for the purpose of (sacrificial) drinking |. 

(8) Render praise to me in [thy] praising in the Yusnu 
offering so as that® later® also the Sao’yafits (may) * praise 
me; [for® this® (art) thou; and (this follows) in consequence 
of thee |. 


arthat, 
(9) Thereupon said Zartust to him: “To Hom be the 


! The translator orrs as elsewhere, see Y. XIX, in regard to xvanvato, which 
lie seams to hove understood os ba--ahhu- (sic); from this his nfivuk, Der. 
aie 


® Referring to the {familiar myth also alluded to in the Gags, ¥. #2, 6. 
The Gadas never originally make myth; but they nuturally allude to this long- 
extublished tale, "They express thought in poetical dialogue, however; see Y. 2. 

2 Notice how positive the sense ‘death-aiar" beoumes as against the menninur 
* far-lighting * from a cimilar word, and us some micht bold from Y. 32, 14. 

“)! A commentator." 7 | 

* J restore havihiin us of course; see Ner.’s samihasva, the original Zend, wil 
then the -him of the others, The Parsi-Pers. doce not belp. | . 

*-1 cannot reward axarit as expressing exactly the ere 1 would al=p 
modify my rendering of the origi in this sense; read rather ‘ in onder thak ther 





dater ¥ e." : 
| § May’ is necessary to muke the seme. Ne. hos only kurventi. 


* This seems the most probable rendering 


be 
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Further Questions asked by Zartiiat. 

(10) By! whom, first of men, wert thou, 0 Hom, prepared 
in the corporeal world ; and to whom was that consideration 
(a8 compensation) made ?,? [that is to say, ‘that benefit ?*; 
thus I ask until (meaning ‘for the purpose that") it may 
be mine (also), since the benefit came to him (that is to say, 
to the first preparer) |. 


The Anairer. 


(11) To me he? spake the answer, he, Hom, the holy and 
the death-afar : 

(12) Viva(njghan,* first of men, prepared me in the 
corporeal world. To him that consideration (as compensation) 
was made,” [1.e. (that) benefit came to him], 

(15) when from him a son arose (was born) who was Yim, 
the brilliant * (and) the rich-in-flocks, 

(14) who was the most glorious of born (men) [the most 
uctively attendant to duty], the most beatific’ (lit. ‘sun- 
viewing ’*) of men [1,e, he is the most handsome (lit, ‘the 


| We must, of course, render man man being in an oblique case ; this on acegunt 
at the havih=*thou art lent wert") made,” Nar. has, however, more correctly, 
twin 


2 Nér. is more definitive th than the Fahlavi or than the original text with his 


Ph correctly refers vali to Hom. 
ts Notice this certain case for the restoration of the nasal not expressed in the 

avi. 

= Waer., calre. 

* ‘This calls up the question as to whether we should follow more obvious Vedic 
analogies und render the Zend xfadte ‘the king’; ef. the Vedic Yama raja 
(-janm). Dut as to the Pablovi -36t, it would seem to be the same word as the 
orginal xiabta at the Pahlavi stage of the language. Nér. is, indeed, valuable 
authority. He reproduces the entire nome as Yomugeda, but adds the gloss 
diptimin= ‘the brilliant." If the expression iadta were Githie we should say 
that Yimo xfaZte was a mere variant for the Yam réjan (-ja) of the sister book, 
both arising from a common original, But some might hesitate ot euch a con- 
clusion when studying the Hom Yaat, the Vendidad, ete., and suppose that 
* brilliant" was the original sense; ace, however, the ommistaksble sijros of identity 
ad ongin between this Haoma hymn and ite sisters, the Indian Séma Hymme. 
The Parsi- Persian does not decide, giving us Jamshét in both text and translation. 

7 Hyvar(e) darfejsd and evardye are one more proof of the close relation of this 
Yait to the Soma Hymns of the R.V. Swar-dfc, I should say, ould hariiby: be 
restricted to the meaning ‘alive’ Fu aati ec wun-seeing." * The 


em 
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best-eyed.’' The meaning) is that ‘his glory is his active 
energy ’?; and so# (that glory) which is in the body of man 
(in general) and that which is ™ the body of Yim, they 
(those two glories) were united (and accordant in Yim. 
That is to say, it was corporeal beauty im his case too); that 
is, (it, the glory of Yim, was more: it was) active virtue 
(without which his personal beauty would have been 
defective). Rasun has said, “The glory ts this which 1% 


in the body of a glorious man, he possesses it (Le. it 1s 
bodily presence or majesty); und his virtue (active energy) 
would render that bodily glory current (ie. ‘bring it out 
into action and into effect’) "’}. 

(15) Whereby he made herds and men immortal im his 
kingdom, und kept the waters and the plants from drought 
(i.e. literally he kept them not dried) * [that is to say, what 
he did not wish * to become dry, that did not become dry |. 

(16) And (he made) the food of the eaters imperishable," 
[that is to say, when one kind was eaten (unother) one came 


(in its place) |. 


(owly) no living” wie not meant, ae Yin (unlike Yau) was not * the tint al 
men’ in the Avesta, and so wos not even ‘the only one living." Svardfg, oe 
applied to Mitra, Viruya, Agni, Indra, the Rbis, and ‘all the gods’ can 
hardly mean merely ‘alive’ in the literal sense of the word. It must mein 
‘alive’ in the figurative sense, ice. a ‘alive,’ ‘with eyes open, | ‘seeing the 
sun.’ ‘Vetiz-dar(e)-si is used in Y. £4, 16, of ‘the Kingdom,’ or * the land," and 
not at all of any literally ‘living being.’ Tt must there mean ‘hlest by the 
sup.’ With the words * most glorious’ in the immediate context I am the more 
inclined to bring the meaning of ‘var(e)-dar(eje6 (IX, 14) to that of the ‘veig- 
duriejai of Y. 44, 16, that is to say, to Tegard it a# manning * blest of the Sun," 
‘on whom the beneficent Sun shines ’ Nar. has siiryanirikiagatamah ; the 
Parsi-Pers. merely translates xirSét-nigiresntar (vic). Avesta explains Veda here. 

\ [it * having most good eyes.” Near. his aulotanntomoah. The Pors- Pers. 
trinalation n2k tuimtar=‘ the best-eyed,” probably meant * the most hueamclsevrme: | 
rather than * the one ing the most penetrating aight.’ 

? Some would render the word in the gloss ‘most virtuous,’ tollowing Nar." 
«atkiryatwmab., Xvitkirtim, lit. =* most spontaneoutly active.” Satkira, whieh 
recalls Nér.'s peculiar form, has, however, secondary meanings, and refers at 
times to * hospitality.” The Pars-Fers. merely repeats the text im ite translation. 

2 | pow prefer aitin to Nor.’s asti=* att.’ 

‘ 1 would now read the axdtk suggested in my edition ; see this Journal of 
July, 1900. The Pursi-Pers. translator understood bi-marg, but in view of the 
ori#inal text and af Nér.’s ucodigi we should not hesitate. 

| Posibly ‘what ought not te become ‘> but Neér. understood, * yut 
abipsste tin na cutkam,” emitting the first lana, which, however, is not 


¢ "The Parsi-Pers. hos bi-kahedn —‘ without diminishing.” 
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(17) In the reign of Yim the swift there was not cold, 
nor heat, 

(18) no old age, nor death, nor envy demon-made [ (the 
meaning) is, ‘they have been ever (thus); they have been 
held back from (destructive) sin" !). 

(19) (As if) persons of fifteen years and handsome (lit. 
‘of good growth") they went forth, futher and son, cither- 


one [ (the meaning) is’ ‘splendid.’ In the praising? of the 
son it was said that the son was as good as the father (as fit 


to offer praise) and the father as good as the son]. 
(20) Ever (all) the while when the reign of Yim, the 
Sét,“ the many-flocked, the son of Viva(n)chan, endured 5 


this thing wus so]. 


Aaradustre, 


(21) By whom, 0 Hom, as the second of men in the 
corporeal worlds wert thou" prepared ? What was that 
consideration ® (i.e, that compensation) effected for him ? 


* Referring to the ‘envy’ mentioned. This * being held back from sin’ seems 
suspiciously refined as a re gros idea foe the original period, the date of tha Hom 
Yast. One is strongly tempted to read * destructivn * soe cine rapes Farle 
age vi-nis. But a translation is not an original. und vindgs pener 
means ‘ sin,” and was eo understood by Nér. When p ranslators uf 

an original text, of course, we must render in u strictly realistic sense, but we ure 


reproduce the ideas of a later translator who seldom recoiled from 
ths reception moral ideas too advanced for the original period. 


4 One es Si be tompted to read haven, * they are,’ for havat (eo), * they are 
splendid *; but havat est (the meaning) is’ is here characteristic 
* One is extremely jpreae n ge omcgy Aeeag toca Bee here *in thee prise 
af the son’ classe de i pasur, though * praise’ in this modern sense 
immediately tollows. Tek sw we must not ollow ourselves to be carried 
iinet by such Tie ie “ think that ‘ pavan Typ! orf sanear lM fit for 
worship ' vhs the Yasna a yo Nér. a avinayakaucit for 
birzak, That should iy ns nti ts tw pr aes -worship’; this 
L udine the #tivedn, which, is eepurutely rendered by mans, sx that 
in View a the context it nee to sea ‘igust,’ * worshipful,’ « having ~peo 
SS Lone, = ioe Saga rine - peuple = with - homme ~ -@ilucation * sich, 
2 babii we ment not forge Gust we are lin with a peculiar 
t, and Lies bee ic heing-educated-to-worshi aE muy be N@r."s meaning, 
Stes states & sepond reproduction of stay 
il The Ring or * the brillinnt.? 


Pisa} the admirable freedom of this rendering for the original, ‘so long as 
* Again we have freely the passive form. T would now break owny from the 


inbeeotion for tarsakisth, ‘azii,* and render the hat 
nooo nt le rh 
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[that benefit ?; that is, (this T ask) until (or ‘in order that ) 
it may become mine]; and what benefit came to him ? 


Hom, 


(22) To me he answered, he, Hom, the holy and the 
death-afar : 

(23) (By) the A@viyan as the second of men in the 
corporeal worlds was I prepared. For him that con- 
sideration (i.c. that compensution) was made, and to him 
that favour came, 

(24) that from him a son was born who was Feridun of 
the armed-village.' [ (The meaning) is, that his bemg the 
armed-tribe-one was this, that his house became great from 
the posterity? of the fathers (so offering a large percentage 
of armed men); and that also which Dahak (had taken) with 
violence, he took buck.’ 

Also this sovereignty (was kept) by him, and his relations * 
which were not found (that is, who were lost in the captivity 
og the Dahak) those he possessed * (ie. got back into his 





pssession). 

(25) By ae the Dahak Az was smitten, the three- 
jawed, the three-headed, the six-eyed, and thousand-jointed,® 
the lawless one by nature, 

(26) the very powerful Drij of the demons, who is most 
evil to the settlements, that wicked [ harm-producer}, 

(27) who (as) the very most powerful Dray was made by 
him Ganrak Minavad (Angra Mainyu) against the corporeal 


 neryosangs bears evidence neainst our 2 the more usual later meaning 
to ‘ ufzar’ here, --aabchocng aang ral ene ap 


his veqmacastrah. 
* So, rather than ‘ inhertied subsiance"; soe Nér.’s anvayat=* descendanee,' 
i b 


3] do not think that the laxvar is used in the sense of tawny.” ‘What 
Dahik bad taken **: " with violente be, Ferlan, took." The Parsi baz- 
avazh i8 not co often used in the sense of * away.’ 

* The Pursi-Pers, has avarmand. An alternative version of the Pahlavi might 
> “And the possessions of this ome (i.e. of Dahik) which were not disclosed 
(i.e. which were hid in his folds}, those he got into his power.” 

"s udded're should, of course, be taken in the eense of dist, 
either aa ‘he seized,’ hag he ed Seve aa 

6 This ia my conjecture ; Nér. has -pranidd‘ie. 


i 
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world(s) for the death of the worlds of Aéa [that is to say, 
of! the Drijes' of the world he made that one the more 
powerful (according to the text beginning with the words) 
‘ko @vam yim ahurem mazdam . . . .’7 That? story 

is this, that every injury (perhaps ‘all those injuries " 
which it was possible to him (to do) agaimat the creatures 
of Auharmard, that (or ‘those’) he did thoroughly. (But) 
there was this* (other account of the explanation), there was 
(indeed) a thing which it was possible for him to do, and he 
did not do it). 


artiat, 


(28) By whom, as the third one of men, O Hom, wast 
thou prepared i in the corporeal world, and what (wus) that 
consideration (‘as compensation,’ that is, ‘as reward,’ which) 
was made for him: and what favour came to him ? 


Aiwa, 


(20) Thereupon ie said to me in answer, he, Hom, the 
holy and the death-afar 

(30) Brit* of the Szhmas the protit-seeker?; [and his 
arit-ness (thirdness) was this, that he was the third son. 
Also his profit-seeking was this, that he knew® how to seek 
for the welfare of (the) good creatures |]. 


' ih course, as according te the letter of the grammar we should read : 
‘more powerful than the Dray of the world,” but see Nér., und read Drij os 
# collective for « plural. 

+] am not at present in o position to place these simple words, which, of 
course, are but the of # text which would be pertinent. 

? Or reading zakai with Neér. ; soe see his upare, * another story is this.’ 

4 Edema, oF again reuding vur-dimand,” or * varun-idmend * = * and 
was a desired thing * (sex Nér.'« vaitiéako) "Every injury which it was 
, eee mater 
ot there was (another one) desire nnn te uit: ee poeitile facies 
but which he did pot do.” The Parsi ! a tw Pt ar hn 


neds it=* the ‘Third.’ 
, perhaps, thun the ‘Simos.’ Possibly Semites 

The Para-Pers. Seman traaaisted Sam. J et 
a 


Hl 


bins 
ip egy are pre 26 af the texts. 
a | -} reading 4 Mavitimast (acter oes! arwine * E 
cept agatha oi Gh cane pr —_ Tee a 


ve 
Z 
a 
Be 
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(By him as) the third of men am (or ‘ was’)! I prepared 
in the corporeal world. For him that compensation was 
made, and to him that favour came, (31) that* two? sons* 
were born to him. Aiirvaxs and Keresasp. 

(32) A judge was that one (the first) Aiirvaxs [that is 
to say, he practised equitable decision and administration 
of the law], and was also a regulator of the law [that is 
to say, he (also) established an orderly* law (as well as 
administered jt) |; 

(35) and the other was Keresisp, « rising (or ‘a leading’) 
youth, curly-headed,® and a club-fighter [that is to say, he 
did much with the club (was a noted club champion). The 
commentator Mahvindiad * said thus: (The meaning) is that 
it was a custom of the Arabs; so he suid that about his 
wearing curls." Mah-gOSan-asp said that this (was) not 
remarkable to him, because the Turks also wear curls *], 

(34) by whom Az, the horny (dragon) was smitten, the 
horse-ewallower and the man-swallower, the poisonous, 
the green. 

(45) On whom the poison was poured (or ‘ pushed *) horse- 
high, the green (poison). [| (The meaning) is this: (it was) that 
whereby (meaning ‘it wus a case where’) it came up to the 
head after coming from the jaw, (as is written in the text) 
xivacpaya vaenaya baresna,’ ‘Cast it up; let them see it on 
high.” (It was) that whereby (‘it was a case where’) it 


* Tt would hardly be possible to render Hterally : me ( =li) nes 
LE in the corporual world dil he prepare (me),* for ‘ am" mop 
(old) * hémanam.” 
a Literally * sition * or * for." 
* Notice that the dual form of the original is recognized, thourh it would be 


a 
: Pda which bn gos ge lb 

rende of péaver o depends upon our ¥ < Hroctban original . 
eR ie woolly * heal of «Negri | ele 
contirmed by Justi regarded word as referring to lance? "This mn) 
indeed, have been sufficient as tinction, forthe most noted Iranian y 
wus ‘the bow,’ But recall the Vedie kapardinam, which, however, hurdiy 
to a Negritie origin. We have ated thatthe hai and hoo he r= wpe 
the Persian a2 on the Babylonian monuments are dressed in curls rious: 
hist amby ‘& sepotition ol gsovert in text wad in teonsickion after ote cae werd 
Ae EES Scr Mamuun (<= ms) it haa gudde(?) = gira = ‘golden mace,’ 


So now 
¥ OR Yast, 19, 40. 
7.8.4.3. 1908, a1 
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dropped upon ine back) through the jaw. Some say fo me 
this: (the meaning) is ‘ both are one’ (1.c. ‘both expressions 
refer to one thing, ” the height and the length of the poison- 
layer). 

That which was so high (as described), reaching up (to 
the head; see above); and what was so long fell sonal 
(over the back).! Some say that (the meaning) is this, that 
his froth? stood dry on his back, (and so stood horse-high ; 
did not flow off).]* 

(36) On whom Keresasp cooked his meat im an iron pot, 

(37) which (happened) at the noonday time. 

Burnt (was) the dendly [that is to say, it became hot to 
him]; he reared '-hissing [that is to say, beeame two-footed 
(stood on two (front®?) feet to hiss) |. 

(38) So he shot forth the iron-kettle ; off the boiling * 
water went. 

(39) Of in terror ran the manly-minded Keresasp [ (the 
meaning) is (that) his manly-mindedness was this, that he 
kept his heart’ (i.e. ‘his presence of mind’’) upon the 





1 The idea seems to he that the poison which flowed from the jaws of the 

ir enya te per of ps and this made it so deep that it came up te 
layer of poison to be as high os it was long, and soon 

becoming ¢ * (see below), it did not flow off. 

® Kifr would be * vith” [erally or possibly some form once existed in the lext 
nearer kaf, 

2 This ‘dryness’ would make the camping on the Dragon's hack possible. 

# Those who refer xvisatia Gouewita wees tho sweat,” at this place, might 
daim that this Pahlavi word was to be so rendered; ant this in spite of the 
explanatory gloss, which might ly be be erroneous as from a later hand. oe 


“de i ie would m y rise to ‘lise.’ T still think that * Last 
better ‘eweatmg" here; and so in the Vendidid, Demons ae 
“sweat (at lenst not) with mental » cucidae ma ten advent ut tha lat 


® "That he stood ereet full-longth on his ‘hinder feet would have been formidable 
indeed, Moreover, the aceident being confined to the kettle alone would hardly 
have deceribed the event. Hi be was merely a a serpent without feet, then the 
as taped bebin inna u ‘rearing upon the cor,” but see ‘the two feet." Wer, 
has: * 
* We t think fo for u moment of xayé rit@nitak —* ojecting the maat’ (7); a0 
| Bniegel’s text. Also of  xuyi-rizéntak (sic), “shootin out the ment." 






| (ihe flesh} -aaeageerel wleo kibr taéentok (eo) = ‘ filth-flowing" [si 
dividing A® (Spiegel's) text Satna not be adapted to oatablos. I can only read 
~ Parsi-Pers, as i:-riz (so), where the 43 is evidently meant for cay 


the translation i (n- ) “mest corresponds . Bp.’s Nér. has malavatih apah = 
‘ dirty waters, Boieowe 3 ees cooking. Hetter to compare, a eT ail 


before, 
ts tas tellers rar vesdiecit ee: ‘ his wits,” 
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eurtiist, 


(40) By whom as the fourth of men wert thou, 0 Hom, 
prepared in the bodily worlds? What was the compensation 
made for him, and what favour came to him F 


Him. 


(41) Upon this he answered me, he, Hom, the holy and 
the death-afar : 

(42) Pitriigasp, (as) the fourth of men, prepared me in the 
corporeal worlds. That compensation was made for him, and 
that favour came to him, 

(43) that! thou wast born of him, O pure Zartist, in the 
house of Piirigasp, the demon-free, (believing) Atharmazd's 
faith. [Some (texts)? tell us* ‘the demon-free’ again for 
him (that is, ‘ they repeat the word"). ] 

(44) In the celebrated Eran-véj] [where (is) the good 
Daitik*) by thee, O Zartiat, the ahunaver was first pronounced 
[that is to say, the Yast of my sacred* prayer” was celebrated 
by thee (possibly ‘composed by thee") |, keeping the stanzas 
distinctly apart [with four separated (sections of) deliveries 
(verse-sections F) even ae isle comes) after (that 1s, 

‘even until the end’) |, (45) and with « firm intonation 
ie. powerfully (meaning ‘ we a powerful voice’) |. 

(46) By thee, O Zartust, all the demons were buried 
within the earth (i.e. ‘driven beneath the earth,’ ‘made to 
scuttle away"), (all) which before that flew over this earth 


' Lit * when" or * singe.’ 
* So, better. ee = we 

* Reading amind, ‘some say to te “ emon-free"" again." o us” sounds ton 
‘particular Joppentdiesareg Poe at ¥. TX, 35. Otherwise: ‘some (texts) any 
*‘demon-free" for him aguin (is) this abode." Nér. has no gloss here. 

. re a even write Dattya, if we leave off the non-organic *k,” reading the 
aignt Sor "ya," cf. Vend., 19, 5, Sp. 

So the MS. en Pt, 4) comes to our rescue with vj lif Or was this 
separition accidental ? (Mtherwise we have what seems a - ver, which might 
have once hae d-naver, the end of the word [abu-]-naver, This seems well 
adapted. Othe r suggested solutions might be nadi-var (see K*, 8p." form) = 
+ voive-bearing* ; ‘thon first didst render it,’ vided with o celebrant,’ 
+a voice-benrer.’ Naf li —* my relation,” * Peete ae eee bs kters 
The Parsi- Pera. ee ies cng which lad wt eppose tat 
wi] hf should really be bro vale: Sted as nivar, Th 
eith the same form Ag Since. al worl a3 a proper name; Sok aks Taiier -]-naver, 
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in human shape [in the body of demons. (The meaning) 
is (that) every one of them which was able to make his 
body spiritual (that is to say, ‘invisible’’ had) his body 
destroyed outright (and was deprived of the dangerous 
advantage of unseen attack from having his body made 
invisible). And he who wus not able to do (this, Le. to 
muke his body invisible) was thoroughly destroyed of 
himself? (that is, his defeat cost little effort); his body 
(being no longer invisible) was thoroughly destroyed. This 
(was so) in order that from thenceforth they were not 
(might not be) able to do mischief in the bodily form of 
demons, while in the forms of beasts,.und m the forms of 
men they are still even now * able to do it | 

(47) (This didst thou do), thou who art strong and 
doughty, and who art also clever and swift, who [ (the 
meaning) is thus] art more endowed with victory® than 
the (other) creature(s) of the spirits, than the very own 
ereature(s) of the spirits (themselves). 

(48) Thereupon said Zartust to him: “Praise be to Hom!” 





From the above treatment one sees clearly the mmmense 
difference between this later Avesta, interesting and very 
vulusble though it be, and the Githas. Here 4. is a fantastic 
prophet ; there he is a real one. 


1 Nér, has literally ‘invisible body’; but this is, I think also here, merely his 


expresion fur * spiritual.’ | | 
The words benufiman hari cikast would most naturally mean * self-dastroyed 
natnis ight.” The iden might, however, be that his entire beme jeoul and buy) 


was destroyed, he being a ‘ visible,” much exposed. | 
s raha? phew a misled by the shape of the Pahl. worl in his MSS., har the 
Parst word haiijamanini explained as «amihini- 


‘ ‘Thut is to cay, they can now do mischief; but their sphere of evil influence is 
greatly Limited, ‘They can only act through beasts not endowed with tuman 
intellect. 1 render Nérvosnngh thos:—** Concealing them in the earth (meaning 
driving them to hide in the earth), theu didst so treat all the devas, 0 Jarut*ustra, 
All who before this were able to moke (for themeelves) un invisible (or ‘ epirtiual *) 
body, thoes had their body shattered ; those whe were not uble to do (so), were of 
themselves indeed! shattered. The effect of this shuttering of their bodies whe 
that from this they were notable to do mischief throuch the faet that they 
poasessed this bodies of demons, On the other hand, they made their reunions * in 
the bodily ferme of beasts and of men (Lit, * oie the corporeality of cattle and 
af men"). * An error for kevamic. : 

b Oe * created taore victoriots.” 


Aur. XL.—<A Aitherto warecoguiwed Kushan hing. 


By J. F. Freer, LCS. (Retd.), Ph.D., CLE. 


Ir is u matter for some surprise, that, of the scholars who 
have been engaged in public in the attempt to settle the 
date of Kanishka, none should have noticed the existence of 
a member of his dynasty who ought to have been recognised 
at least eight years ago. The case is as follows. 

At the well-known Saiichi, in the Diwangaij subdivision 
of the Bhopal State in Central India, there was found an 
inseription which has been edited by Dr. Bihler, with 
a lithograph, in the Epigraphia Indiea, vol. ii. (1894), p. 369 f. 
The record refers itself to the time of a king who is described 
in it as R[a*]/aé[i]raja and Sh[a)A[i], with a third title, 
of which only the second component pyira i extant (m the 
genitive case, putrasya), but which was quite reasonably 
restored as [Déva]pvtra on the authority of various other 
records. And the name of this king was read as Vasushka. 

The record is fully dated. And, as regards part of the 
details, it is dated, as given in the published text, certamly 
in the first (month) of (the season) Hemanta, and probably 
on the fifth day. The date imeludes also the year, which 
is expressed by the word savi, followed by two numerical 
symbols. And Dr. Biihler’s text presents the year as the 
year 70 and 8, =78; marking the first symbol, the 70, as 
damaged, by enclosing it in square brackets, but not 
stamping it aa at all doubtful. 

Thus, according to the published decipherment af it, this 
Saichi record is dated in the time of Vasushka, im the year 
78, ete. And this Vasushka was identified with the well- 
known Vasudéva, for whom we have records with dates 
ranging from the year 74 to the year 98. 
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When this Saichi record first came under my notice, in 
only a general way, I not unnaturally did not go beyond 
Dr. Bithler’s published text of it. Last year, however, 
I had occasion to consider it more fully, and to examime 
the lithograph of it, with the following results. 

First, as regards the name of the king. While the 
remainder of the name is clear enough, the vowel of the 
second syllable is not admissible as wv. Below the s, there 
are, Indeed, marks which are somewhat suggestive of 
a subscript w of the usual kind. But they do not constitute 
# well-defined continuous stroke, such as is the subscript w 
in putresya and in the three other cases in which it occurs 
in this record. It is very questionable whether these murks 
would ever have been mterpreted so definitely as forming 
un «, except for the idea, for which there was then and still 
is no solid basis, that the name Vasushka might be taken 
us a variant of the name Visudéva. We can recognise 
a Teas, which will become apparent further on im 
connection with another record, for deciding that these marks 
are purt and parcel of the general damage suffered by the 
surface of the stone on which this record is. And, so far 
us it is determinable from this record, the name reduces 
itself to Vasashka. There is, however, the possibi ity, if 
not an actual probability, that a superscript vowel has been 
damaged, and that the real name is Vasishka or Viiseshku. 
But, to avoid constant repetition, we may for the present 
treat the name as, provisionally, Viasashka. 

Secondly, as regurds the date. On turning to the 
lithograph, I was at once perplexed by the fact that 
Dr. Bihler had read the year as the year 78, when it 
seemed 80 obviously something else. But I then observed 
his footnote 10), on the first symbol of the year, which runs:— 
“T read this sign first as 20; Sir A. Cunningham, whom 
“TI consulted, suggested that it is a looped sign for 70 
“T agree to this, as the Mathura Inser, No. xx. (Epigr. Ind, 
“vol. i, p. 214), which belongs to the sume period, has a very 
“similar sign. (See facsimile on the plate),” 


The next step then was, of course, to examine the other 
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record from Mathura thus referred to, which, it may be 
ohserved, is to be found as No. 20 in Epigr. Ind., vol. 1. 
p. 204, not 214. A lithograph of it is given in the plate 
at that place, Also, a photographie reproduction of It, 
shewing the whole of the slab on which it stands, is to be 
found in the same volume, in the plate opposite p. 321, 
where the record has been wrongly referred to as No. 21, 
instead of No, 20. And it must be incidentally remarked 
that a comparison of this lithograph with the photographic 
reproduction raises at once considerable doubt as to whether, 
in the lithographs of this series, we have actual facsimiles 
of the ink-impressions, or only results which have been 
modified by manipulation of the ink-impressions or of proofs 
from them. We know, of course, that by a carefully made 
ink-impression of an inseription there can often be brought 
out, quite distinctly, details which may not appear at all 
in a photograph; and, on the other hand, that an ink- 
impression may sometimes obscure details which will be 
quite clear in a photograph. But, in this particular case, 
there are too many discrepancies in shape, size, and other 
details of the writing, not attributable to difference of scale, 
‘between the lithograph and the photographie reproduction, 
for the lithograph to be the result of simply a mechanical 
process, And particularly noticeable is the difference in the 
wetual type of the palatal # of the syllable #@ which stands 
last but two in lime 1. ‘The photographic reproduction 
shews distinctly that the original has there that type of 
the ¢ which the lithograph presents in the syllable éra, 
No. 4 in B. or line 3, and which is discernible in also the 
photographie reproduction of that syllable. But the litho- 
graph presents the other type of the 4 in the syllable 4a 
in line 1. 

However, there is no doubt about the date of this Mathura 
record. It is unquestionably dated in the year 70 and §, 
=T79, without the mention of any king. And in it we 
certainly have a symbol, known long before the time when 
this record was edited, which is a looped form of the symbol 
for 70. But it is impossible to recognise any similarity 
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between the first symbol which we have in the Saiichi record 
of the time of Vasashka, and either the symbol for 70 which 
we have in this Mathura record of the year 79, or any other 
symbol for 70 which can be found anywhere else, even in 
the table of numerals given subsequently by Dr. Buhler in 
his Jndische Palaeographie (1896). 

Now, let os consider what were the circumstances im 
which Dr. Bihler published the Safichi record as a reeord 
of the year 78, and treated it as giving a king’s name, in 
respect of which he sad:—‘‘The name Vasushka is new. But. 
“it looks as if it were formed of the first part of Vasudeva 
“and the last syllable of the names Kanishka and Huvishkua, 
‘and one feels tempted to consider it as another name of the 
“third Kushana king. If the first sgn of the date is read, us 
“Sir A. Cunningham, | think, correctly proposes, as 70, the 
“identification of Vasushka with Vasudeva becomes quite 
“anobjectionuble; for the year 78 certainly falls within 
“ Vasudeva's reign, and the characters of the document fully 
“agree with those of the inscriptions which bear his name.” 

‘Taking, in connection with those remarks, his footnote 10), 
quoted on p. d26 ubove, we see that, i Dr. Biihler had 
followed his own instincts, he would have brought the 
Safichi record to notice as being dated in the year 25. But, 
it would seem, it did not oceur to him, or to General Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, to think of the possibility of this 
record bringing to light a previously unknown king. 
Apparently, it only occurred to them to consider that the 
name must be another form of a name already known, and 
that the date must be interpreted to suit that view. At any 
Tate, that 1s the manner in which the record was wetually 
disposed of by them, It was edited by Dr. Biihler as 
a record dated in the year 78, and to be placed in the time 
of Vasudeva. And it has continued to be publicly treated 
as such, wp to the present time. | 

Now, as has been indicated above, the first of the two 
numerical symbols which express the year in this Sagchi 
record has suffered some damage. But it is sufficiently well 
preserved to be quite decipherable. And u comparison of it 
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with the various symbols given in Dr, Bubhler's Indisehe 
Palaeographie, Table ix., will shew at once that it is a form of 
the symbol for 20, just as he of his own accord would have 
understood. The top part of it is somewhat damaged. But 
it is distinctly recognisable as u symbol for 20. And tt 1s 
followed by a form of the symbol for 8,— that form which 
is practically the syllable 4ra,— in which the r-component 
has, whether by intention or through accident, heen some- 
what exceptionally prolonged up to the left. The record 1s, 
therefore, in reality dated in the year 28, in the first (month) 
af (the season) Hémanta, and on probably the fifth day. It 
is unquestionably a record of the series to which belong the 
records of Kanishka, of which the latest known one is dated 
in the year 18, and the records of Huvishka, of which the 
earliest known one is dated in the year 33. And it establishes 
the existence of a king named Vasashka, or Vasishka or 
Viaseshka, between Kanishka and Huvishka. It may be 
added that we can see, now, that it is these three kings, 
Kanishka, Vasashka, and Huvishka,— and not Kanishka, 
Tiuvishka, and Vasud@va,— whose memory was so well 
preserved in Kashmir that they have been mentioned by 
Kalhana in the Rajataramgini, 1, 168, as Kanishka, Jushka, 
and Hushka. 

It might, however, not unreasonably be said :— But we do 
not know of any coins of Vasashka; and is there any other 
evidence of his existence 7 

As regards the question of coins, it is true that we have 
not as yet recognised any attributable to Vasashka. But 
the absence of them is of no avail against the clear evidence 
of the epigraphic record. We have simply now to look 
about for them. And we may expect to find some of them 
in coins, at present attributed to Huvishka, shewing more 
or less illegible or imperfect legends in which a lunar 
sigma, standing next before the éfa, has been misread u# 
OMmmcron 

As regards the question of any other confirmatory evidence, 
we have, I think, not to search far for it, At any rate, we 
ean dispose of certain supposed evidence to the contrary. 
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At Mathura there was found an imscription which has 
been edited by Mr. Growse, with a lithograph, in the Jndian 
Antiquary, vol. yi. (1877), p. 217, No. 1. It is unquestionably 
dated in the year 20 and 8, = 28, in the third (month) of (the 
season) Hemanta, and on some day the numerical symbol for 
which has been broken away and lost. And it is, thus, about 
two months later in date than the Saiichi record of Vasashka 
of the same year. 

This Mathura record of the year 28 was stamped by 
Mr. Growse as a record of “ probably” the time of Kanishka. 
It has come, however, to be always treated detinitely as 
u record of the time of that king. And, on the last occasion 
of reference being made to it, it has been placed under his 
nume with the remark :-— “King’s name incomplete, but 
“decipherable;" see opposite entry No. 21 in Mr. Vincent 
Smith's list of the records on p. 9 above. 

But, turning to the lithograph, what do we find to be the 
ease * Immediately before the word réjya-sa[m |eatsaré, 
after which stand the symbols for the year, there stood the 
proper name of a king, in the genitive case as usual. Of 
that word, only two syllables are really extant, namely, the 
final ones, sitvsya; that part of the name which stood on 
the same level before these two syllables has been completely 
broken uway and lost; and, of these two syllables, the s/i‘u 
has suffered some damage, which, however, does not upset 
the fact that the syllable really is sAka. At a short distance 
before this syllable, however, and below the level of the line, 
there is a clearly recognisable mark, on the broken edge of 
the stone, which Mr. Growse took to be the end of the tal of 
ann, And it was partly from that that he arrived at his 
proposed attribution of the record. He said :— “The king 
‘commemorated was probably Kanishka; for the end of the 
“tail of the » is just visible, and other inscriptions of his. 
“were found on the same spot.” 

The statement tteelf, that other inseriptions of Kanishka 
had been found on the same spot, seems to be a mistake; for, 
according to Mr. Vincent Smith's list, the only other records, 
mentioning a king's name, which have been found on the 
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same spot, the old jail mound, are No. 35, a record of the 
time of Huvishka dated in the year 47, and No, 53, a record 
of the time of Vasudéva dated in the year 74. However, the 
point would not establish anything conclusive in any direction. 

For the rest, the mark which Mr. Growse took to be the 
tail of an », is certainly a mark which was intentionally 
engraved us part of a syllable of the name of which the 
termination sAkwsya is extant. The alphabet, however, to 
which the characters of the record belong, does not mclude 
any form of the dental », or of the lingual », with a tail 
of which this mark can be a remnant. Nor can the mark 
be the bottom part of a & or the end of an / of that alphabet, 
or the remnant of a subseript w; and, in fact, there is not 
room enough between the character of part of which it ts 
a Temnant and the syllables sitasya, for the ni of the name 
Kanishka or the ef of the name Huvishka. On the other | 
hand, the mark exactly resembles the bottom part of an.s,| 
formed exactly as were formed the two instances of s which’ » 
we have in the word sa[m|ratsaré in this same record ;: 
and it stands precisely where there would stand the bottom 
part of the s of a syllable sa, si, or se, engraved next before 
the syllables shkesya, Thus, we can say, for certain, that 
this Mathura record of the year 28 is not a record of the 
time either of Kanishka or of Huvishka. And we can say, 
practically for certain, that it is unother record of the time 
of Vasashka, Vasishku, or Viseshkn. It is also to be 
remarked that there was certainly not a subscript v attached 
to the syllable which stood immediately before the syllables 
shkasya. And we recognise in this one reason for saying 
that that vowel is not to be found in the name presented 
in the Sachi record of the year 28. 

There is one other inscription which, also, may quite 
possibly be a record of the time of Vasashka. It is the 
Mathura inscription which has been edited by Dr. Buhler, ) 
with a lithograph, in Epigr. Ind., vol. i. p. 385, No. 6. It 
is dated in the year 20 and 3, = 29 in the second (month) 
of (the season) Hémantu, and on the thirtieth day. And | 
in Mr. Vincent Smith's list it is entered under the name | 
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‘of Huvishka, as No. 22, with the remark — “ King’s name 
“ineomplete, but semeames certam; the associated m- 
“‘seriptions are Huviska’s.” But here, again, we are not 
entitled to buse any adaunn upon the purport of other 
records found at the same place, the Kankali Tila; moreover, 
they happen to include also records of Kanishka and of 
Vasudeva. And here, aguin, the only extant portions of 
the name are the last two syllables sitasa, of the genitive 
ease. That part of the name which preceded them has been 
entirely broken away and lost, And there is nothing to 
shew that we must take the name to huve been either 
Huvishka or Kanishka. 

There is also one other record, attributed to Huvishka, 
which calls for some notice. It is the Mathura inseription 
whieh has been edited by Dr. Buhler, with a lithograph, in 
Epigr. Ind., vol, i. p. 206, No. 26. It presents the king's 
name in the form of Puksha according to the lithograph, 
though Dr. Bihler’s text gives [Hu]ksha. However, we 
are not concerned with that point here. The record seems 
to begin, us suggested by Dr. Biihler, with that line which 
contains the name Huksha or Puksha, Two lines above that, 

there stands a word which Dr. Buhler read as éhunati [sa], 

‘ the twenty-ninth,’ and which he said “seems to belong to 
“the date.” He added the remark: “The year 29 would fall 
“m the reign of Huvishka.” From that, this record, also, 
has come to be treated as a record of Huvishks dated in the 
year 29. And it has been entered us such, but with an 
expression of uncertainty about the date, as No. 23 in 
Mr. Vincent Smith's list. But it is by no means certain 
that the passage which contains the word which has been 
read as ékunati| $a], is even part of the record which mentions 
the king Huksha or Puksha. It would be most exceptional, 
as regards the practice observed in the early records at 
Mathura, that a date should be expressed in words, instead 
of by numerical symbols. Between the word which has 
been read as éhunati[ $a] and the following word a[ra|Aéa{ to], 
reg i irom ue ae sitet tiesto 
to add im giving the dates of these early records, And, in 
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fact, it is at least extremely doubtful whether the word 
ékunati| sa] can be part of a date at all. 

In short, the earliest established date for Huvishka ts in 
the year 33; from the Mathura record entered as No. 27 in 
Mr. Vincent Smith's list. And the latest date established 
for Kanishka is in the year 18; from the Manikyala record 
’ entered as No. M4 in his list. And the king Visashka, or 
Visishka or Viiseshka, with a date in the year 28, established 
by the Saiichi record, comes in quite naturally between those 

In paragraph | of his Progress Report tor 1895-06, 
Dr. Fihrer has said thet, im the explorations made by him 
in the Katra mound at Mathura, which brought to light 
fragments of an ancient Buddhist sfipa, “on the pavement, 
“eomposed of large red sandstone slabs, a short dedicatory 
“ inseription was discovered, according to which this stipa was 
“repaired in Samvat 76 by the Kushana King Vasushka.” 
This record has been entered by Mr. Vincent Smith as 
No. 56 in his list, as a record of Vaseudéva. But we have 
not as yet the text of this record; and much less any 
facsimile of it. And we require some much more definite 
information about it, before we can decide that it really does 
put forward the name Vasushka, and that it mentions it im 
connection with the year 74, and, consequently, that it 
establishes it as a variant of the name Vasudeva. That may 
possibly be the case. But it is not at all probable, primd 
fecie. And it is much more likely that here, agai, we have 
a misreading of the symbol for 20, or else of the name of 
the king. 

= # * * > 

The above remurks were written as u section of an article 
dealing with the main point ut issue, the date of Kanishka. 
Pressure of certain affairs prevents me from completing that 
article at present; and it may be six months before I can 
hope to publish it. Meanwhile, I issue now the above note, 
which hus an interest of its own; and I will also indicate, 
in « few words, what I shall hereafter establish in detail 
regarding the main question. 
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S34 A HITHERTO UNRECOGNISED KUSHAN KING. 


The leading mistake has been the assumption, ever sifice 
the time of Professor H. H. Wilson, that Kanishka came 
after that king whose nume appears as Ooémo-, Hoémo-, or 
Hwémo-Kadphisés in the Greek legends on his coins, und in 
the Kharoshthi legends as, most probably, Hima-Kapitnéa. 
In reality, the Kadphises group of kings came ufter Vasudéva. 

On the other hand, a valuable suggestion made by Professor * 
H. H. Wilson has been lost sight of, and consequently has 
not been worked out to its proper result. He expressed the 
opinion, and shewed some reasons for it, that Kanishka 
founded “a new dynasty,” different from thet of the 
Kadphisés group. In reality, Kanishka belonged to uo 
separate clan, sept, or rulmg house of the Kushan tribe, 
which made its way from Khotan into Kashmir, and thence 
into India, about a century before the time when, the first 
member of the Kadphises group having established the 
supremacy of his branch of the tribe m the country on 
the banks of the Oxus, his son mvaded and conquered 
India from that direction. 

The idea that the Laukika reckoning of Kushmir, or any 
system of reckonimg by “omitted hundreds,” can be used to 
fix any exact date for Kanishka is altogether illusory. No 
such system existed in India im any early times. It was 
devised m only the ninth or tenth century 4.0. 

The records ranging from the year 4 to the year 384, and 
mentioning, amongst other details, the numes of Kanishka in 
connection with the year 5, of Sodasa in connection with the 
year 72, of Moga and Patika in connection with the year 78, 
and of Guduphara-(rondophares in connection with the year 
103, are records the dates of which all belong to one and the 
same era. And, as was originally the opinion of General 
Sir Alexander Cunningham, that era is the era, commencing 
in #.c. 58, which is now known as the Vikrama era. We 
shall obtain more records dated in the second and following 
centuries of it, when we discover and explore a Saiva site at 
Mathura or somewhere in that neighbourhood. 
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Arr. X0L—aAn Ancient Hindu Temple in the Panjab. 
By W. 8. Tarsor, LC.8. 


fy Some twelve miles east of the junction of the Sawan with 


the Indus, between Makhad and Kalabagh, and about three 


‘miles due south of the village of Shah Muhammad Wali in 


the north-west corner of the Jhelum (Jehlam) district, is 
un old temple called Kalar or Sassi di Kallara, which has 


hitherto eseaped notice. It is situated at a height of 


about 1,100 feet above sea-level, on the edge of a hillock 
risimg steeply from the bank of the Kas Leti, one of the 
torrents, tributary to the Sawan stream, which descend from 
the northern face of the Salt Range; it here passes through 
it rough tract of hillocks und ravines. The temple is in 
i ruinous condition, due largely to the gradual wearmg away 
of the soft sandstone hillside on the edge of which it stands, 
and its further decay will probably be rapid. : 

The plan and elevation reproduced in the Plate show the 
dimensions of the building, but it will be convenient to note 
here a few of the principal measurements. 

Exterior: extreme length, including portico, 22} feet ; 
extreme breadth, 16 feet ; height, 234 feet, or, including the 
pile of bricks on one corner, about 284 feet. Interior: the 
temple is a square of 7} fect, and the portico had apparently 
almost the same floor measurements. Height from floor of 
temple to spring of dome, just 10 feet; to top of dome, 
14+ feet; to top of upper chamber, 17% feet, or, including 
the chines of the beams above it, 18} feet. 

The temple is built of large bricks, 2 inches thick, varying 
in length from 15} to 17 imches or more, and in breadth 
from LO to LOL inches. On the outer walls these bricks are 
elaborately carved, as shown im Plate. 
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Within, the temple (which was rented through a portico 
divided from it by « short passage) has small recesses, 
{4} inches high, in the north and south walls, 4 feet above 
the floor; and there were corresponding recesses of somewhat 
smaller size in the walls of the portico also. At a height of 
7 feet from the floor is a band of ornamentation, 8 inches 
deep, repeating part of that on the éuter walls. The interior 
of temple and portico is otherwise plain; it shows signs of 
having been once plastered. 

Ten feet from the floor the corners are filled with six 
courses of overlapping bricks, which gradually reduce the 
opening to a circle. Above come thirteen courses, nine laid 
flat and the last four on their edges; these form a dome 
ending im a small hole, of which the covering is no longer in 
place, the dome being otherwise ntact. 

Above the deme is the roughly laid brick flooring of 
a small upper chamber, only 3} feet high, of the roof of 
which a few weather-worn beams still remain in place. 
Everything, practically, above this has disappeared. On one 
corner stands a rough pile of bricks, about 5 feet high, but 
this was evidently no part of the original building. 

The temple faces due cast, commanding a wide view in 
that direction as well as to the north. Immediately in front 
is the steep slope of the hill, which has evidently lost much 
by erosion since the temple was built. One side of the 
portico has been completely undermined, and has fallen, 
carrying with it the roof of the porch; the slope below is 
covered with their débris. 

In the graveyard of Shih Muhammad Wali stands a block 
of Aaniat (tuin) stone, 12 by 8 inches in section ; part is buried 
in the ground, but its length seems to be about 5 feet, and it 
is only part of the origimal block. This stone is said to have 
stood erect im the centre of the portico entrance of the Kalar 
temple; when the portico collapsed the stone went with itdown 
the hull, and this, one of the pieces into which it was broken, 
was eventually carried off by 4 man of Shah Muhammad 





. Wali for use in building a house. He fell ill and died soon 


afterwards, and the villagers, useribing his fate to the anger 
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of the spirits guarding the temple, disposed of the stone by 
using it as his gravestone. The block ts merely a rough- 
hewn slab, and can hardly have been used as a pillar, as is 
stuted ; it was more probably the sill across the entrance of 
the portico. 

There is now no sign of image or pedestal of any kind in 
the temple; but the floor is choked with u mass of rubbish, 
which has not been cleared out. Partial excavation, to 
ascertain the level of the floor, yielded nothing of interest. 

Close to the walls of the building I picked up a coin of 
Venka Deva, whose reign is placed by Cunningham" in the 
last part of the eighth century a.p.* 

The whole of the flat top of the hill on which the temple 
stands, about an acre in extent, is covered with the ruims of 
houses, built apparently as village houses are now, of rough 
hlocks of sandstone in mud, without mortar. The nearest 
existing village is that of Shah Muhammad Wali, three 
miles uway; adjoiming it is a low mound of some sine, 
covered with broken pottery. ‘This site, called Kalri, ts 
certainly a very old one, and may have had some connection 
with the Kalar temple, but nothing has been found to show 
its date. 

Of the origin of these places nothing is known locally. 
In the popular mind the Kalar temple, otherwise Sassi da 
Kallara or Sassi di Dhaular, is connected with the well- 
known folk-tale of Sassi, the king’s daughter, and Punnun, 
the camel-driver of Mekran; but it may safely be said that 
the building has nothing to do with this popular story, amie 
that the connection was suggested merely by its name. 

Photographs of the temple were sent to Dr, M. A. Stein, 
who writes as follows :—* In style the temple closely resembles 
two small shrines standing amidst the ruins of Amb, Shahpur 
District, but these are of a kind of tuffo stone. I do not 
think the details visible in the photographs permit a close 
dating, but seventh to ninth century of our era would 

| “ Coins of Medieval India," pp. 55-65, 

= The coins commonly found in this tract include those of the later Gneco- 
Bactrions, and of the Indo-Seythians, Sasnnian coms, those of the Brahman 
kings of Kabul, ete., ete. 
1u.a.s. 1902. + 
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probably be an approximate date. The large size of the 
bricks pomnts to the earlier limit, . . . . It is evident 
from the general look of the structure that it was a Hindu 
temple. Closer examination of the cella might show whether 
it was dedicated to Siva or Vishnu.” 

On the matermls available no more definite conclusion 
as to the date of the temple appears to be possible. 
The small shrines at Amb referred to in Dr. Stein's note 
appear m the background of the photograph reproduced 1 in 
Plate (3). In style of ornamentation, as well as in general 
arrangement, their resemblance to the Kalar temple is 
striking, and it can hardly be doubted that their date is 
approximately the same. Of these Amb temples, which 
lie about fifty miles due south from Kalar, Cunningham 
writes that they “are all of the Kashmiriun style, but 
almost certainly of late date, as all the urches have cinque- 
foil instead of trefoil heads, which is the only form in 
Kashmir. I think, therefore, that their most probable date 
is from 800 to 950 a.v.”! (At Kiar there is no arch 


ERS 

The temple also much resembles one of those at Kiifir 
Kot (about sixty miles south-east of Kalar), described in 
Arch. Reports, xiv, 26-28, 


' Arch. Reports, xiv, $4. 
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Anr. XTIL.—A Malay Coin. By Lieut.-Colonel Gren. 


My esteemed friend Mr. Henry G. Seott, Director of the 
local Royal Department of Mines and Geology, who had 
just returned from a tour of inspection of the mining 
districts in the Malay Peninsula, sent to me for examination 
two small gold coms which he had obtained m the course 
of his tour. They were found, together with a considerable 
number of similar coins, by some people who had occasion 
to dig a hole in the grounds of a Siamese Wa? (Buddhist 
monastery) im the province of Jarimg, near Patam. This 
was more thun a year ago. Jarimg is a Malay state, but has 
a large Siamese population which is comparatively modern. 


Mr. Scott says: “I fear there will be difficulty in obtaiming 
any more specimens, as after the coms had got into the 
hands of many various people the priests of the Wat laud 
claim to them, and persuaded the local Raja to issue an 
order that anyone would be punished who did not return 
any they had. The natural result would be that the holders 
would beat them up mto rings or other ornaments to 
avoid detection. When Phrah Yot Bhakdi (the Siamese 
Commissioner) came on the scene he did all he could, but 
was only able to secure five of the coins, two of which he 
puve to me, those being the ones I send you.” 

The coins struck me ut once as bemg of the Southern 
Indian type; and but for the inscription in Arabic characters 
on the reverse, I would have pronounced them to be gold 
fanams such as were current in Rajamahendri and Maisur 
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several centuries ago. The figure ou the obverse, which 
T tuke to be that of « muneless lion facing left, is known 
to be characteristic of the coins from the lust - mentioned 
districts; while the size, the grunuluted border, and, to some 
extent, the weight (which I found to be nine grains troy) 
closely correspond to those of the gold fanums from the sume 
und neighbouring districts represented in Sir Walter Elliot's 
*Coms of Southern India,” pl. i, As, however, most of 
the early coms of Indo-China have been fashioned ufter the 
model of the Southern Indian currency, I concluded, on the 
evidence of the Arabic characters of the inscription on 
the reverse, that the specimens in question must have been 
struck in one of the Muhammadan states of the Malay 
Peninsula, and that they cannot be older than the intro- 
duction of Islamism imto that recion, usually put down ut 
the beginning of the fourteenth century or the end-of the 
thirteenth. 

This point settled, it next remained te determine which 
was the state where the coms were struck, and this I thought 
to be a comparatively easy task, as its name was apparently 
represented on the reverse. Examining, then, the mseription 
on the basis of the Arabic-derived alphabet in use in the 
Malay States, [ noticed that it consisted of the three 
characters $, .J, and 2, which, tuken together, may tolerably 
well read * alah,” Ot the correctness of this reading I am 
far from certain, as T am not an expert ut Arabic lore, and 
as further [ observe that the characters () and 2 are here 
represented in the forms which they take when being, 
respectively, isolated and initial letters. Whether this hit 
also been the rule in the old days or not T am unable to say; 
it 18 a question for specialists, to whom I gladly leave it to 
decide. Nevertheless, I remained at the time und am. still 
under the impression that the word Awlah may be mtended, 
which is the well-known name of a thriving seaport on the 
Malay Peninsula, transmitted to us in the records of the 
Arab travellers to the Far East in the ninth century, and 
in the works of the Arab geogruphers who flourished 
subsequently to that period. On comparing the inscription 
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on the coins with the Arabie form of Kidaé given in 
Remaud’s “ Relation dea Voyages,” ete. (Discours pre- 
limimaire, p. lxii, footnote), I noticed the same difference 
m the shape of the characters which had struck me us 
nregular in the preliminary examination of the former. 
Reinaud writes, in fact, &, while the coins have «(j§. 
But I thought that, after all, such triflmg irregulurities 
would not biftuente the readmg to such an extent us to 
mike it totally different from the one I had adopted. The 
ein sent herewith had already had a gold ring fitted on to 
it for the purpose of its being hung on the neck of the person 
who recently got possession of it. I had the ring removed, 
hence the marks on either side near the edge of the coin, 


Hemarks hy Dr. Coprreeros. 


There is little doubt that the obverse of this small gold 
com 1s an imitation of a Southern Indian fanam bearme the 
igure of the maneless lion, but what particular fanam was 
the model one cannot say. The head of the animal and the 
sun on its left have been destroyed by the ring soldering, 
but the figure of the moon is seen on the right ubove the 


shoulders; the legs and feet are very unlike those of « lion. 


| Lal | 
The reverse, however, I do not hesitate to read i 'y3 a akad |, 


or possibly S44), above that word having been effaced. The 
initial |, us is not uncommonly the case, slopes considerably 
to the right, and its lower end nearly joins the top of the 2, 
thus almost making a § in initial form as read by Colonel 
Gerini. A careful exumination shows that the | does not quite 
touch the 3. jolie! jbLJ! is the distinguishing title of 
the kings of Achin (Atjih), and on the earher known coms 
of that dynasty it is the sole legend on one side, the lettermg 
and surrounding granules bemg much the same as on this 
coin. H, ©. Millies, in “ Recherches sur les monnaies des 
Indigénes de |'’Archipel Indien et de la Péninsule Malaie,” 
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describes several of these Achin coins, the earliest of which 
he attributes to Salah al Din, who, according to the “ Malay 
Annals,” was the ninth king (an. 17-946), the one who 
revolted from the king of Pedir ond made Achin an 
independent kingdom. He writes thus on p. 72: “C'est au 
roi Salah-ouddm que je crois pouvoir attribuer la plus 
ancienne monnue d’Atjih, que j'ai pu découvrir yuaqu'ici 
et qui 66 trouve dans Ia collection de M. Soret a Genéve et 
dans la mienne. (C'est une petite piéee en or comme les 
sulvantes, de l'eapéce que les Malais nomment mas (—*)- 
Liavers porte, comme les suivantes, simplement , Jol! ep Neteaad 
le Roi juste. Je lis le revers GIL als de I ele.” The 
author then speaks of the probable error of = for oS. 
A coi of Salah al Din’s brother and successor, Ala al Din 
(A.8, 946-975), has the same obverse. Coins of the eleventh 
to the sixteenth kings are not given by Millies, but he hus 
one of the seventeenth, Ala al Din Rayat (4.n. 996-1011), 
and the currency of the succeeding seven or eight kings and 
queens seems to be not very rare, as they are mentioned in 
several catalogues, The figures of these coins on plate xvi 
of Milhes’ book show, I think, that the coin under notice 
belongs to the same series, and it may be attributed to Salah 
al Din, the ninth king above mentioned, or to one of his 
predecessors. 
There is nothing strange in finding on a Muhammadan 
com a figure imitated from a coin of an unbeliever: there 
are many examples of such having been done from the 
earliest Muhammadan times to quite lately, and in the 
farthest west as well as in the extreme enst of Asia, In 
the case of the early kings of Achin it might almost be 
expected, for, as far as we know, Sumatra was for a consider. 
able time very largely Hindu, being probably one of the 
first islands in the Archipelago to receive Indian immigrants, 
and it continued to do so for a long period. Hindu remains 
and mscriptions show that Hindu influence was very great 
in the country, and thut there was probably a powerful 
Hindu kingdom in it. 
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According to the “Malay Annals,” translated m the 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. iv: “On Friday, 
the Ist of Ramazan, in the year of the flight of the Holy 
Prophet of God (601), Sultan Juhan Shah came from the 
windward and converted the people of Acheen to the 
Mahomedan faith,” But it is probable that this genealogy 
of the kings of Achin is not to be depended upon as correct 
with regard to the early rulers; doubt is thrown upon it 
hy the length of the reigns of the first seven of them, 
extending over 300 years. By some it is thought that 
these kings ure fabulous, und that the dynasty began with 
Salah al Din (aw. 917), but, without going so far as that, 
it muy be safely said that the beginning of the Muhammadan 
line of kings should be put at a century or more later than 
st. GOL. 

Nor is it surprising that coms of an Achin king should 
be found in Jaring, neur Patani, for we learn that soon after 
those countries became known to the Portuguese, who arrived 
there first in a.m. 928, the kingdom of Achin extended 
rapidly so as to include all the other States of Northern 
Sumatra, and further, with a century, to neighbouring 
islunds and to the States of the Malay Penineula. 

This interesting little coin has, in accordance with Colonel 
Grerini’s wishes, been presented to the British Museum 
National Collection, in the nume of Mr. H. G. Scott. 








Anr. XIV.—WNotes jrom the Tanjur, By F. W. Tuomas, 
M.R.A.S. 


L. 


I presext here ao short tract from Mdo, vol. cxxxi, 
foll. 330-2, entitled JSearakartrtraniralrtir Visnorekakartr- 
écanirakaranam, or “ Refutation of the idea of God as Creator 
(sic): Refutation of the idea of Visnu as sole Creator (sic).” 
Tt is ascribed to Nagarjuna, who is named os the author 
of ubout one hundred works noted by me in the Tanjur. 
The fact that it appears in one of the last volumes of the 
Mdo, and that both the Sanskrit and the native versions are 
given, seem to indicate that the work was 4 comparatively 
late accession to the Tibetan collection. I give both versions 
in order to fix the text. The work is, as will be seen, 
of a simple type, adapted, us it states, to the learner 
(sugisyapratibodhartiam), and in character quite diiferent 
from the fumous nyaya treatise of Udayana, the Kusumadjah, 
which seeks to estublish the contrary. 

We may note the occurrence of two laukika-nyayas recorded 
hy Colonel Jacob in his “Second Handful,” p. 61, numely, 
the “* Acrobat.” and the “Sharp Kuife.” 


Paoli Bel 





str sae ube weed eaten 
afganfasrara sua fear war i 
wfa yatta: ant a ws faarsait | a: acifa a wit 
a: frat atiia a adden wafa | wa 4 aa ga: faa 
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fad acta weed a1 wa fad araz @ aed 1 aT 
Vaasa | Te fas wae gaara eae wf waa 
ager i wnfed acta Ga 1 argaraa qe | wayeiy- 
alfigaated | wee atta | waca adie a waitfa! | Ba: 4 
waaurat i wand | we faarfad aitfa | azfa = 












r tera | a: fag: 4 fag wa adtsfas: a 
eee eet renee wie poulladed wet: 
7h | TrMatTTa aR 1 fe arafa a 
wae 1 et aat ga wa ai wa va fearfeadttaannae 
TAS ays weaafa ad | fe q aacHfa ea ea | 
fa Saar wor aitfa | yea a1 | wae = aa 
TAS Fy A watfa | ga: | GaRaTaETET | 
SUS | Wes age aera atifa | AZT aeEera: 
fara: fe oea: | swat at wa eeradieqa: rats 
fearfatrard 1 a fz SUISUN Sara By 
awer wat | a fe qfafadtta wzaz: aate mrcareer 
aig wanfa | faq aaae oa: aaaa sae cia 1 cae 
gefae at | aang fart wana ya cf 1 He" sey 
aranfee: | we wag ut wrafa a az | aa@aace 
afatay wena | we utuane wag i ws = Wat 
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SqataTaay: SA | a aq | aat PaleTaTaa- 
SATS FUWAHT UT | SHAN sECeweMTEs- 
TaEAS anal Hata | Hal | AtHATATATA | ATHAA: | 











| Bod . skad . du | dban . phyug. byed . pa . po - iid . sel . 
ba . dati. khyab . Ajug . byed . pa. po. cig . tid . sel . 
bar . byed . pa . Zee , byu . ba | 


sans. teyas . ln. phyag . Atshal . lo 


| bla . mudi. subs .kvi. cha. skyes . dan | 

| sdoms . seme. la. Aan. gos . btud . nus | 

| slob . ma. byan . bos. rtogs . bvaii . phyir | 
| bdag . gis . brtse . bas . bri . har . bya | 


| yan. dban . phyug. byed. pa. po. did . du. yod , ces. 
pa. Adi .la.rnam . par . dpyad . par . bya/o || gan . byed . 
pa.de.byed. pa. po. dan | gan. byn . ba . byed . pa.de. 
byed . pa . pofi. min. du. hgyur. na | /di, la. yan. khyed - 
rmums . la. amrus. pa | ci. Adi. erub. pa. zig. byed . dam. 
fon . te. ma. grub. zig . byed | de . la. grub. pa.m.re. 
mig. mi. byed . de | warUD . byed . med . padi . phyir - ro | 
dper. na. gan. zag! . Aprub*?. pa. la. yah . rgyudi. ree : 
pu . tid . by ed. pa. por. med .de| sion. did. du. 
padi. phyir. ro | ci. ste. ma. grub. pa . byed . na | ye : 
ma.la, til. mar. ma. grub. po. dai | rus. sbal. gyi - 
spu.la.sogs.pa.ma. grub. pas | de. tid . byed . 
yan . Adir. byed . pa . po. did . kyis . mi . Agrub . ste | ‘g . 
las . ze . na | dios . ete ma. grub. padi. phyir. ro | de - 
bzin . ae Adi. fo | ci. ste. grub. pa. dan | ma. grub. pa. 
byed .na.de. yah. mi. erg de | phan . tshun . Agal - 


L Text, sah. 2 Mie, 
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badi.phyir. ro | gaa. grub. pu. de. grub. pa . inl . dan | 
gu .ma.prub. pa.de. fiid . ma. grub. pa . ste | de - 
Itar . na . Adi. dag. phan . tshun . Agal . ba . tid . ky. 
phyir . ro | dper. na. snafi . ba . dan . mun . pa . dag. dan | 
gah. gson . pa. dan . a1. ba . dag. pa. bain . no | yan. 
gin .ma.snai. bo. yod. pa.de.nau.mun. pa. med. do| 
man. na. mun. pa, yod. pi. de. na. sna. ba. med. pa. 
nid .do| gan. gson. pa. de.mi. gson. pa. tid. dan | gan . 
a.ba.de.m.4.ba.kho. na. ste | de. iid. kyi. phyir. 
grub. pa. dani.mu. grub. pa. dag. gcig . la. med . po/a. 
phyir | dban . phyug . byed. pa . po. tid. du. yod . pa. 
min. pa. fiid.do. zes.Adod.do| sun. dbyin. ezan. yun. 
heyur.te | ci.ran. tid .skyes. pas. gzan . byed . dam | 
jon. te.ma. skyes. pas. byed | ran. iid. ma. skyes. pas . 
ni. re. sig. gean . byed , par, mi. nus. te | eciMi . phyir . 
ni | rah. fid . ma. skyes . padi. no . bo. yin. pai. phyir. 
ro| dpe. no.mo.som!'. gyi. bu. ni. ma. skyes . pa . sa. 
rko. ba. la. sogs . padi. bya. ba. la. mi. Ajug. pa. bain . 
no | de. bain. du.dben. phyug . kyan . ho | cl. ste. ran . 
fiid . skyes . pas . evan . byed . na | dedi. tshe?. ram. ham . 
gan. nam | ofis. ka. lus .sam | ei. zig. los . skye | Adir - 
ran. las. skyes . pas. ni. ma. yin. te| ran. gi. bdag. fid . 
la. bya . bu. dgal . badi . phyir | ches . rno . ba/i . ral . 
eni/i. sos. kyan. ran. gi. bdag . tid. la. gnod . par. mus . 
pa . med . do | legs. par . bslabs . padi. gar. mkhan . mkhas . 
pas. kyan. ran. gi. phrag. pu. la. xon . nas. gar. byed . 
nus. pa. med .do| yah.ci. ran. tid. kho. na. bskyed . 
bya . dan . ran. tid. kho. na. bskyed. byed. do. es | Adi - 
Itar . blta®. zin . Adod . na | ran. fid . pa. dah. ran. pid . 
boo . tes . zor. ba. dan. jdra. ste | Adi. mi. Ajig . rten . 
na. grags . pa. yun. med .do| ci . ste . gzan . pa. iid . 
kyis. kya . byed . pa. mi. Athad . de | ji. srid . dhan . 
phyug . gi. tha .dad. pa. gzan . med . padi . phyir . ro | 
ei ste. brgyud . pas. dgyur.ro. ze. na| de. lta, gzan. las. 
kyah . thug . pa . med . par. thal . bar . Agyur . te | thog . 


' Sic— ream. 
= Text has che, 


a Sie. 
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mis med . pali . phyir .ro| gah. la. dan. po. yod . pa - 
. pa. defi . mthafi . yan . sun . Abyin . pa . med . pa - 
aid as | sa. bon . med . na, myu. eu. dan. snon . bu . 
dan . yal, gu. dan. lo. ma.dan. me. tog. dan. Abras - 
bu . sogs . med. par. Agyur., te | ci. las. ze . na. sa. bon . 
med. padi. phyir . ro | @iiis. ka. las . kyan . min . te | 
gis. ka. skyon . gyis . sun. byuh . hadi. phyir . ro| dedi. 
phyir . byed . pa . po. mi. grub. bo | #es. pa. dhan. oe 
byed . pa . po. iid . sel . ba . dan. khyab . Ajug . byed . 
po. cig. id . sel, bur. byed . pa. slob . dpon .dpal . ae 
klu . sgrub . kyl. gul . sia. nas . mdzad . pa . rdzogs . so || 
Kha . lu. lo. tsa. dha. rma. pa. la. bha. dras. bsgyur | 
bodusya'. si. sve. mo. li. [khi] . tam | 


, 


The followmeg collation records the readings of the 
Tibetan version of the Kiavyadaréa (Tanjur Mdo, exvii, 
foll. 78-103), as compared with the rarietas fectionis given 
in Bohtlingk’s edition of the work. It will be seen that it 
presents both agreements and disagreements with Béhtlingk’s 
text, the relation of which to that of Premachandra Tarka- 
vagida is explained in the preface. I have taken into 
ueecount the readings of the Oxford MS. as recorded (after 
Aufrecht) in the appendix. 


I. . dirgham (rin . du). 
. upalaksya (fer . mtshon), 
. pasya nagyati (ams. pa. med. la. |tos). 
10. alamkarusea, sing.? (rgyan . yan . rab. tu. batan). 
12. titirsimam (rgal . Adod). 
13. angu (cha . sas). 
15. sadiérayam (legs . pa . la « brten). 
ayattam (dban . gyur).. 
19. surgantair (sarga.dag.gi.mthah). - © 
20). upittarthasaampattir (sbyar. rams. phun . tshogs). 


ok — 


I'The text is her ohaeure, The probable reading will be hereib . baho | 
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25. bhedukiranam (dbye . bali . rgyu). 
27. lambhadi (sie). ; 
30. mukham (sg0). . 
32. Aptis (mkhas . pa). 
36. sthitih (gnas). 
37. skandhakadi yat (skandhaka . sogs . gan). 
38. kathidi (tam . sogs). 
39, ? (stabs), 
40. varnyate?|de . la. vai . darbha . dai . mi| 
| gau.da. bar. khyad. gsal . ba. brjod | 
50. probably vavrte (hbyun . bar . gyur). 
GO. nigacchati (ster . par. byed). 
61. eva (kho . ma). 
62. etam (/di). 
66. sandhina (mtshams). 
HO. hi (gan . phyir). 
78. sidhu (legs) 
$0. tad avd drsyam (de and blta). 





94, yatra (gai . du). a 
klanta (nal). 
stanantyo (Akhun). 

imi (hdi . dag). — 
100. probably tum ekam (/di . iid). Tes 
wmskartum (rab. tu legs. sbyar. phyir), 

10. ‘parivttya (yonsu . bskor . mus). tae 
15. “dravyasva’. rae 
18. samsini. : 

29. probably sariipa—samina (mtshuis—miam), 


62, sandhatte (igog). 
63. musnati (/phrog). 
65. siicukn (gsal . byed), (c and d omitted). 
75. so "pi (Adi . yan). 


$3. yasyati (dbad). 
. 89, candrasyu (zl. ba . la), 
—¥ ‘NO, asumugro (gan . ba . ma. yin). 
. oe 109. =F = (sel. bar . byed). 
e: h Ai. ‘asinam (phyogs . Tnams . kyi). 





a > 
o = r® | 
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118. ? (din). 
119. adya (de . rin). 
129. sundari sa na vety (de. mi. mdzes.sam.ma. 
yin . #es). 
134. mivartanat (bzloe . paki . phyir). 
135. yahi tvam (gsees . par . mdzod). 


158. 
143. 
149. 
150, 


151. 
150. 
157. 
158. 


lel. 


170. 
171. 
173. 
176. 
181. 
. ayam tu, efe., as Bohtlingk. 


188, 
1f4. 
195. 
20M), 


204. 
214. 
215. 


utra (Adi . la). 

pratyaeaksana® (rab . béad). 

randhranvesana (glogs . Atshol). 

te (khyod . kyi). 

tasyarthasyaiva siicanat (don. Adi. ie, bar. geul. 
byed . phyir). 

yadraktanetram ? (bgos ‘clothed’ for gos ‘stained '). 

onnitted, 

twad (khyod . ky1). 

sinukrogo "yam aksepah (Adi. mi. mya. fan . 
gyis . Agog . pafa), 

tapah (bkaé . thub). 

sakalam (mtha/ . dag). 

yuktatma (Jos . padi . bdag). 

riipavyaktyai (ran . bzin . sal. bya/i . phyir). 

ete (Adi . dag). 

papam (sdig). 

mahatmya (che . ba . bdag . iid). 


| Adi. yis. khyed . giiis . tha . dad . da_| 
| de. ni. chon. bdag . khyed . mkhas . so | 
dvipa (glin). 
wncertain, 
as Dolthngh. 
asammrsta (mu . phys). 
Suddhambu (dan . pa). 
manohara (yid .m . Aphrog). 


tat sa (de . phyir . de. mi). 
-vartini. | 
mallikimilabharinyah sarvaiigin— 


| malli. ka . yi. phren . tehogs . can | 
| lus. kun. khyab . po/i . candan . géer | 


& a 
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216, vyaktyui (geal . phyir (*) ). 
218. probably ax Bohtlingk. s ’ * 
io aha. elie peli’. Khiwe © ghee : 
| mam. pa. ezan. du. srid . pa . min | 

921. yutra (gan . du). 
231, samo (intshuis). 
252. limpatau (Abyug . pa . Adi . la). 
253. wncertain, 
256. uncerfan. 
240. probably apeksyuiva (ltos). 
240. mrea (ri. dags). 
a54. capnérayah (brten . pa. mi). 
257. r (reyus . par . gyur, ‘increased "). 
258. ravibalitapa (dmar. pa . iit. gon). 
263. tvadurpita (khyod . la). 
204, atrapi (dir . yah). 
265. uncertain, 
266, no negatire. 
276. no negatire. 
277, yuktam (rigs . par). 
280. mrteti (si . Jo. zes . pa). 

saigantum (/grogs . phyir). 

avanti. 
286. devi (Ihu . mo). 
280. “malaya (me. tog. rin , ma . khyod , ky). 
303. proktam (rab. tu. mtshon). “. 
307. [niima] no matah (bdag . cag . /idod). ie 
308. “atmata (bdag . fiid). . 
318, tu (ni). | 
yat tu (gan . zig). 
jaguttrayam (/igro . ba . gsum . po). 
utkrstair (/phags). 
akrantam (kun . tu . chaps). 
pratiyate (rab, tu . rtogs . bya). 
ipsitastuti (/idod . pa . bstod), 
S41. “Samim ih em (nor). 
$45. uncertain, 
346. samkrinta (chugs). 





ae 





= 


57. 
70. 
78. 
. ahuh (Zes . par . brjod). 
104, 


126. 
128. 
129. 
152. 
133. 
139. 
141. 
142. 


153. 


-— 
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. yadi (gal . te), 
. vibhavayitum (betan . padi . phyir). 
. “bhavasya® ("dios . po . brjod). 


asubhir (dbugs). 


. omitted tn Tih. 
. eva (id), 


tacea (de . yan). 


. no negatire 
- Manmana, adj, (yid . du . dos. pa . Adi). 
. probably sersyam (phrag . dog . Idan. par. dag . 


po. la . Aan). 


. no interjection. 
. Vaksyante tatra (de . la . bstan . par . bya). 
. pramatta (spyod . la . bag . med). 


ananda (deal). 
ni me phalam kim ca na (Abras. bu. jigah . 
yan . med). 
Gtmaya (bdag . iid). 
tatrapi (de . la . fan). 
yadye® (gal . te). 


-itmakam nama yasyah (gan . la . sbyor . phren . 
bdag . fiid . kyi . min . ean), 

? suribhih (sian . diags . la (kavyesu) . | 
diags.mkhan. gyis (kavibhih) . span . he : 
bya (varjya) ). 

neting scarcely decipherable (myos . pa . smyon® f). 

so "yam (Adi . ni). 

jaratura (brga). 

na ca te ko "pi (khyod . la. dgra . ni. su. yan . 

probably abhisanga (mon . pa . Achags). 

cet (gal . te. 

P (Agah . tig . du). 

nas (bdag . cag). 

tvadagaya (khyod . la , re . ba). 

vasyam (dban . gyur). 


a.H-A8. 1008. + 





167, meghadurdina (sprin . gyis . gtibs). 
176. saisi sarvatra dréyatam (lugs . Adi . kun . tu. 
bita . bar . bya). 
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L Nore on Him Juuanxa anp THE CHRISTIANS 
aT AGRAH. 


Mr. H. Beveridge having lately read a paper at a meeting 
of the Society on the above subject, perhaps the extracts 
herewith sent, from letters written by a Catholic priest, one 
of Bibi Juliana’s descendants, may be of interest to those 
who were present on the occasion referred to. Dr. J. P. 
Val d'’Eremoo was in feeble health at the time he wrote, 
and I regret that his death not long afterwards prevented 
our ever meeting, or the further prosecution of our joint 
researches. His statement that his grandfather, Emmanuel, 
was the son of Bibi Juliana, must be treated as ‘ legendary." 
Captain Manuel must have been in 1803 in the period of 
active manhood. But Bibi Juliana died at the age of 75 in 
the year 1734, and could hardly have been a mother later 
than 1704, Thus any gon of hers must have reached, in 
1803, the ripe age of 99 years. Captain Manuel was 
therefore not her son, for he would, in that case, have 
been 99 in the year 1803: “ which is impossible—Q.E.D.” 
Possibly he was the lady’s grandson. Dr. Joseph Patrick 
Val d’Eremao was born at Sirdhana on the 18th January, 
1841, and died at Woking on the 6th June, 1896. 


Wits Irvixe. 





ember 26th, 1902. 
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I. 
Nore sy Dr. J. P. Van vo’ Eremao. 
Oet. BLA, 1895. 


Father Roceo Cocchio’s “ History of the Capuchin 
Missions’ [Father Rocco Cocchio was afterwards a Bishop 
in South America] was written in Italian, and published 
(I believe) by the Propaganda Press, Piazza di Spagna, 
Rome. Messrs. Burns & Oates, Granville Mansions, corner 
of Orchard Street and Portman Square, W., would probably 
be able to get Mr. Irvine a copy; at any rate, by writing 
to the Direttore of the Tipogratia Poliglotta della 5. Con- 
gregazione di Propaganda Fide, Collegio della Propaganda, 
Piazza di Spagna, Rome, the book could be got or its 
publishers’ address. It was published in the seventies. 

For the papers of Father Symphorien Monard on the 
Padre Santoos Cemetery one would have to look up a file 
of the Bombay Catholic Examiner. I scarcely know where 
that could be done in England, except at No. 111, Mount 
Street, W., the Jesuit Provincial House. These papers, too, 
were published in the seventies, and are very interesting, 
though not quite accurate in some points. 

I have copies of some of the old inscriptions on tomb- 
stones in the Padre Santoos Cemetery of Agra, which 
Mr. Irvine would be welcome to see; and as I know 
personally a good deal regarding the Capuchin Missions 
IT could give Mr. Irvine much information, if I knew what 
pointe he is anxious to find out. 


IT. 


The Inatitute, Woking. 
Get. 29th, 1895, 
Duar Str,— . . . . [ know Agra very well, and could 
probably answer any points that you may wish to be informed 
on . - + + Meanwhile I shall look up and send you 
the inscriptions copied by me in 1865 in the Padre Santoos 
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Cemetery. With the history, ancient and recent, of the 
Agra Mission I am partly conversant, and will be glad to 
help you on any point in my knowledge on which you 
may need information. Have you looked for the Bombay 
Examiner file at 111, Mount Street? If not, I’ll enquire 
there when I pass by next time. It is the Jesuit Provincial 
House, and as the Bombay Examiner is edited by Jesuits 
(to whom the Archdiocese of Bombay belongs) they are very 
likely to have 1t. 

Of the military adventurers in Northern India (1700- 
1800) there were several centres, and I could mention many 
names. The record of deaths and marriages was not, I fear, 
well kept. There are a few of the older books at Agra, 
but as the records were saved in the Mutiny (I personally 
assisted as a boy in smuggling them into the fort, in spite 
of Mr. Colvin’s stupid order) I could get you copies of all 
entries of names you feel interested in. 

I am personally interested in ‘ Bibi Juliana,’ and I should 
feel much obliged for any reference to her that you could 
give me from Muhammadan sources. Colonel (now General) 
Kincaid wrote about the Bourbon family (of Bhopal) in the 
A.Q.R., Ist series, January, 1587, in which he mentions 
a Lady Juliana, “sister of Akber’s wife,” who married 
a Bourbon. But Bibi Juliana was my paternal great- 
grandmother one degree back, the recipient of a Jagir 
from Bahadur Shah I, still in the family. 

Kineaid is a member of the E.I1.U.S. Club, and you 
could meet him there too, and he could probably tell you 
something more on the subject. Mallison and Keene are 
two others who know a good deal on this particular subject. 
But I will not tire you out with more of my writing; 
should I, however, have the pleasure of meeting you as 
I suggested, we might get some information to bear on 
‘any topic regarding Agra which you might wish to have. 

Should you fail mm getting Rocco Cocchio’s 
. « History of the Capuchin Missions” (not very full regarding 
Agra) please let me know, and I'll try and get a copy 
through some of my Capuchin friends here in England. 





There is a Capuchin monastery at Crawley (Sussex), where 
they are almost sure to have it.—Yours faithfully, 


J. P. Vat pv’ Eseao. 


The Institute, Woking. 
Dee, 3rd, 1895. 

My pean Smj— .. . . I can at present with 
difficulty discharge my part of the duties of producing the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review for January. I hope, therefore, 
that you will allow me to write to you a little later on to 
fix a meeting. 

Thank you for the points given in your previous 
letter regarding Bibi Juliana; they tally with our family 
history: the name written in Urdu (bs is Val, the 
rest of the surname being variously spelled De Ramiio 
or D'Eremifo, the way we spell it. I can give you our 
legendary account of the coming of the frst D’Eremao to 
India; and if you ean get hold of the records of the Delhi 
Residency in 1803-26 you would find a good deal about 
my grandfather, called by Lord Lake and others Captain 
Manuel (Emmanuel), Captain Vale, and Captain D’Eremao, 
who governed Hansi after the fall of George Thomas. 
I have copied a few documents at the India Office, but my 
subordinate position and heavy work prevent my giving 
to the research all the time it requires. 

I have just now in India a laweuit regarding the last of 
the Jaghirs of the family. John and Sebastian are names 
in our family, and my grandfather, Emmanuel, was the 
son of Bibi Juliana; my father, Domenic, would thus be 
the cousin of Isabel. But though I remember in my child- 
hood hearing the names of Bourbon, Soisson, Brouet, etc., 
I cannot recall Gentil; he may have been spoken of by his 
Christian name only, as a connexion, which would account 
for that. More when we meet. I need not say how very 
important and interesting all this is to me.—With kind 
regards, yours sincerely, 

J. P. Van v’Enemao. 
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2. Pant anp SANSKRIT. 
Fhent. 
January, L905. 

Dean Proresson Rays Davins,—There is in the Ming 
Library a Braimajdiasatra (Cat. of Nanjio, No. 554, 1087), 
one of the most interesting siitras of the Great Vehicle. 
It has been translated by Professor de Groot, and fully 
illustrated by this able scholar in his “Code du Mahayana 
en Chine.” But, except so far as the title is concerned, 
there is not the least relation between this book and the 
old Pali Sutta edited by yourself and Mr. Carpenter, and 
translated in your “ Dislogues of Buddha,” 

Now I have been so fortunate as to find a long passage, 
containing several quotations from the old sitra, in the 
Abhidharmakosaryidkhyd, where nearly everything, and, 
I hope, even the bulk of the Visuddhimagga, is to be 
found. This identification, hke some others, noticed en 
passant in the September number of the Journal Asiatique 
for the year 1902 (ii, p. 237, n. 2), gives a new proof, if 
such were wanted, that the Buddhist Sanskrit Schools of the 
Middle Age were well furnished with materials of the most 
orthodox kind. I venture to send it you in full. 

The quotation occurs at the foll. 382 B and following 
of the Société Asiatique’s MS., and must be compared with 
the printed text rs the Pali Text Society, Digha, I, pp. 14, 
17, 28 (1. 31; 2.2; 2. 34). There are many little various 
readings of aA It seems that the recension of our sitra, 
which the author of the Koga had before him in the sixth 
century A.D., was in some details independent of the Pals. 
But I hope that you will, if possible, give your opinion on 
the matter. 


1 pirednfakalpakdndm ca sdiscatarddiném Brahmajdlasitre 
eitardgdnd kamadhdirdlambandadm drstinim samuddedre 
ukiah . pireajamndawsdrena ya eram utpannadrstikas le 


! The punctuation and, in some places, the spelling have been corrected. 
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pircdntakalpakdh' , éd$catarddino bahacas tatroktds, tesdm 
uddharanam ekam dargayizydmah . *ihaikatyah éramano va 
brahmano va, 'ranyagato vai vrksamillagato va sunyagaragato 
va, ataptanvayat' prahananvayad bhivaninvayid bahuli- 
karanvayat samyagmanasikaranvayat, tadriipam 4antam 
cetahsamadhim spréati, yatha samahite citte vitncatim 
snmvartavivartakalpan samanusmarati . tasyaivam bhavati : 
éaévato "yam atma lokas ceti . tadevam sarva eva ete pirednta- 
kalpakadh sdsvatarddino ‘nayd $sdsvatadratydimanam jokam 
cdlambamanah kamadhdtum apy dlambante, ity evam kima- 
dhdtvdlambandndm drafindm samuddedra uftah., 

fafo (7) faamin eva Bralimajdlasittre pirrdntakalpakinam 
ehatyasasratikdndm vitardgdndm kdmadhdtrdlambandndm drsti- 
ndin samuddcara ukiah . katham . *bhavati, bhiksavah, sa 
sumayo yad ayam lokah samvartate . samvartamane loke 
yadbhilyasa sattva ‘abhasvare devanikiya upapadyante . te 
tatra bhavanti riipmo manomaya avikala ahinendriyah 
sarvangapratyangopetah subhavarnasthayino* svayamprabha 
vibayasameamah pritibhaksah prityaha[ra] di[383a }rgha- 
yuso dirgham adhvanam tisthanti . bhavati, bhiksavah, sa 
samayo yad ayam loko vivertate . vivartamane loke, akade 
sinyam brahmam vimanam abhinirvartate . athinyatarah 
sattva, ayuhksayat punyaksayat karmaksayad, abhasvarad 
devanikayac cyutva siinye brahme vimana upapadyate . sa 
tatraikaky advitiyo ‘nupasthapako dirghayur dirgham 
adhvanam tisthati . atha tasya sattvasya dirghasyadhvano 
'tyaya|t] trenotpanna, aratih sarjata ; aho vatanye ’pi sattva 
ihopapadyeran mama sabhagatayam . evam ca tasya sattvasya 
cetahpranidhir, anye ca sattva ayuhksayat punyaksayat 
karmaksayad abhasvarad devanikayac cyutva tasya sattvasya 
sabhagatayam utpannah . atha tasya sattvasyaitad abhavad *: 
“sham asmy ekaky advitiyo ‘nupasthapako dirghayur yderad 

! On the heretical views concerning the Pureenta aml the aparanta (lormer 


births, births to come}, see the Saurevawms and the Mapu eet nna 
* Dighs, I, p. 18. tr et 14. ar. YAMAEAVETTI, ch, xxvii. 


‘ Digha, f, p. 17. 17. 
cies 


* Sie. 
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anye “pi sattva ihopapadyeran mama sabhagatayam; evam 
cetahpranidhir ime ca sattva ihopapanna mama sabhagata- 
yam. mayaite sativa nirmitih, aham esim sattvanam iévarah 
karta nirmata srasta srjah (?) pitrbhiito bhavanam”™ 1% . 
tesiim api sattvinim evam bhavati: “‘imam vayam sattvam 
adraksma! ekakinam advitiyam anupasthapakam dirgha- 
yusam dirgham adhvanam tisthantam . tasyasya sattvasya 
dirghasyadhvano ‘tyayat trspotpanna aratih samjata : aho 
vatanye ‘pi eattva ihopapadyeran mama sabhagatayam ; 
evar casya sattvasya cetasah pranidhir, vayam cehopapanna 
asya sattvasya sabhagatayam; anena vayam sattvena nirmi- 
tah ; eso ‘smakam saltva isvaro ydeat pitrbhito bhavanam” . 
athanyatarah sattva ayuhksayat punyaksayat karmaksayat 
tasmat sthanac cyutva tesam i[383n|tthamtvam agacchata 
manusyanam sabhagatayim; sadvrddher* anvayad, indri- 
yanam-paripakat, kesasmasriny avatarya, kasayam vastrany 
achadya, samyag eva draddhaya agarad anagarikam pravra- 
jyam pravrajati. so ‘ranyagato va vrksamiilagato vii vistarena 
ydeat tadripam dintam cetahsamadhim spréati, yatha sama- 
hite citte plirvakam iitmabhavam anusmarati . tasyaivam 
bhavati: “yo ‘sau brahma yena vayam nirmitah sa nityo 
dhruvah saévato ’viparinfmadharma, ye tu vayam tena 
brahmana nirmitas, te vayam anitya adhruva asasvata vipari- 
namadharmaéna” it. 

faderam kdmadhatur api tayantagrdhadrstydlambito bhavati, 
atah kdmadhdtrdlambandndm drstindm samuddcara ubtah, 

tatha tatraiea Brahmeajdlasiitre ahetusamutpattikdnam pir- 
cdntakaip[ak|andm iti prakrtam eitaraganam kamadhatea- 
lambandndm drstindm samuddedra wktah. fatham? santi 
riipadhatav asamjfisattva nama devah . samjiotpadat 
sattvanam tasmit sthanaec cyutir bhavati. anyatamah* sattvas 
tusmat sthinie cyutva itthamtvam agacchati manusyanam 
sabhagatayam . parrarad ydvat purvakam atmabhivam sama- 
nusmarati . tasyaivam bhavati: “ahetusamutpanna atma 
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lokaé ca." tad anenaivam evam bhavaty: “ahetusamutpann[a] 
atma lokaé ca, "ham asmi, pirvam nabhiivam, so ’emy etarhi 
sambhita ity ahetusamutpanne atma lokad ce” ‘ty eram 
dimdnam fokam cdlambamdnes tayl mithyddratya kamadhatum 
apy dlambata ity etesdm kdmadhdtrdlambandnam dratinane 
samuddedra whtah. 
Yours faithfully, 
Louis pe ta Vater Povest. 


[So far as our present information enables us to judge, 
it seems certain that neither the Pali Pitakas as a whole, 
for any one of the separate books, were ever translated into 
Sanskrit. When the Indians began to use Sanskrit as their 
literary language, from the second century a.p. onwards, 
the people we call Buddhists gave up composing or writing 
m Pali, though they probably still understood it. But the 
books they then wrote, in Sanskrit, were new ones. No 
translation of any Pitaka book is ever mentioned, and no 
MS. of such a translation has been discovered. It would 
seem possible, however, from the above very interesting 
extracts that a Sanskrit work based on the Brahmajala 
Buttanta, and called the Brahmajala Siitra, was extant when 
the Abhidharma Kosa Vyakhya was written. ‘he other 
alternative—viz., that the quotations are from the Pali, and 
merely put into Sanskrit at the time—seems to be shut out 
by the considerable differences between the Pali text and 
the quotations: That such isolated stories or episodes, or 
passages, out of a Pitaka book were re-written in Sanskrit, 
is confirmed by the analogous instance of the Sukka Pafiha 
Suttanta, We have in the Mahavastu, 1. 350, a quotation 
from an old stitra introduced by the words yathoktam bhaga- 
vata Sakrapragneshu. This quotation corresponds fairly well 
to a passage in the Suttanta, but has been altered and 
amplified. It is evident that it is not made from the Pali. 
And the most probable hypothesis seems to be that this old 
and popular story had been re-written in Sanskrit before 
the time of the Muhivastu. It is much to be desired that 


the publication of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts, from which 
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alone we can hope to obtain a definite conclusion on this and 
on so many other points of historical interest, will not be 
longer delayed. And meanwhile we have to thank M. de la 
Vallée Poussin for his constant work in this direction, and 
for his present very striking discovery.—Ru. D.] 


3. Sureman’s “ Py-kHan"—EALmaAsa anp THE GuPTAS. 


Rathfarnham, Camberley, Surrey. 
January d0th, 1903. 


Dear Proressor Rays Davins,—On p. 186 of the January 
number of the Journal, Mr. Burn follows Mr. Vincent Smith 
in connecting Sleeman’s “ Py-khan, or a conversion of living 
beings into stone by the gods,” with the verb pékAnd. 
I think that this derivation is very doubtful. The word 
py-khan 13 almost certainly Sleeman’s attempt at writing 
pasdna, a stone. The compound pdsdna-mirti is quite 
common in the meaning of a stone image. Pdsdna is 
pronounced pdkidn all over Northern India. Hence 
Sleeman’s spelling. 

On pp. 185 ff. of the same number of the Journal, 
Mr. Monmohan Chakravarti gives several reasons for 
believing that Kalidasa lived under the Gupta dynasty. 
As a very small contribution to the discussion, may I point 
out the poet's somewhat remarkable employment of the root 
gup in the 21st verse of the first canto of the Raghuvatda. 
Kalidasa is describing his hero Dilipa, and says “jugopdimd- 
namatrasto,”’ or, as Count von Bilow said the other day, 
he played the réle of the strong, still man who, without 
weakness, but also without provocation, protecta himself and 
his property, If Kalidasa did live under the Guptas, the 
line would have been a subtle compliment to his patrons.— 
Yours very sincerely, 

Grorce A. Grierson. 
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4. Tur VaATRACCHEDIXKA. 


8, Northmoor Road, Oxford. 
February Let, 1903, 


Dear Proressox Ruys Davins,—With reference to the 
remarks on pp. 113-114 of the January number of your 
Journal, it will interest ‘Mahayinist" students to learn 
that among Dr. Stein’s manuscript fragments I have dis- 
covered portions of the Pajraccheditd. The text of the leaf 
shown in plate v of Dr. Stein’s “Preliminary Report" will 
be found in Professor Max Miiller's edition of that work, in 
the Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Section, vol. i, pt. 1, p. 41. 
The obverse commences with sarra-satrd sarva-sated iti, 
occurring on line 8 of the print (where sarra is omitted), and 
ends with Aweala dharmd kucala dharma iti on line 19. 
The reverse commences with [adia]rmd c’era te Tathdgatena 
on line 20 of p. 41, and ends with Tathd[gatasya] on line 12 
of p. 42 of the print, The leaf, it will thus be seen, is only 
very slightly defective: only six aksaras are lost on the last 
(or sixth) line of the obverse. 

The manuseript apparently consisted of 20 leaves, of which 
15 are more or less completely preserved. The following 
five are entirely missing: 1, 3, 4, 5, 12. The leaves are 
numbered on the obverse pages, not {as usual in Northern 
Indian pothis) on the reverse. 

The text, on the whole, agrees very well with the printed 
edition; but it appears to reflect more nearly the Japanese 
recension of the work. At least, the passage peculiar to 
the latter, mentioned in footnote 1 on p. 46 of the print, 
is found in Dr, Stein’s manuscript. 

The end of the work, much as given in the print, stands 
on the reverse of the 19th leaf, where, on line 4, it reads: 
sa-deva-gandharca-manus'dsuraczea loko BHhagavato bhasitam: 
abhyanandur (sic)=ifi || dddhyastama (here about 8 or 0 
aksaras are lost at the end of the 4th line): then, on line 5, 
[vajracchedi}ka prajtdparamita [samapt]d. A portion of the 
lost aksaras must have contained the name [ Vajracchedi]ka. 
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After samapid on the 5th line of the 19th leat there 
follows a short text, which is very imperfectly preserved. 
It commences: siddhi . . ya atha bhartari nandi-balena saha 
pitrna . . . . It is continued on the obverse of the 20th 
leaf, which is very fragmentary, and it concludes on the 
9nd line of the reverse of that leaf: [ma]/arajdna sa-deca- 
mdnus'dsura-gardharvbag-ca loko Bhagavato bhdsitamzabhya- 
nanda (here a long lacuna); line 4, ndma mahdyana-aitran 
samaptam ||<>|| Namo Aksaya-ma . . ; here follows a long 
string of salutations, imperfectly legible, which fills up the 
reat of the reverse of the 20th leaf. The number of this 
leaf is missing, and, of course, it is possible that it is 
a higher-numbered leaf. But this does not seem probable, 
for what is legible of the text seems to contain not much 
more than an advice regarding the spiritual advantage of 
writing, reading, and mastering (paryardp) the sutra. 

The passages, quoted in Professor Bendall’s edition of the 
Siksa Samuceaya, pp. 171 and 275, occur in the manuscript 
on fols. 2 (rev.) and 11 (obv.). 

I may note two curiosities of spelling. On fol. 19, line 4, 
we have adhimocyitaryd (for adhimoktaryd of the print, p. 40,. 
il. 15-16), Again, ryiAa is three times spelled eyibhd on 
fol. 13, I. 5 and 6, and once viyihd on fol. 10, line 5, in 
either case as feminine.—Y ours sincerely, 


A. F. Ronotr Horrn.e. 


5. Heise anv Persian Poerry. 


London. 
February 16th, 1903. 


Dear Sin,—Every reader of Das Buch der Lieder knows 
the beautiful lines of Heine— 


“ Aus meinen Thranen spriessen 
Viel blihende Blumen hervor, 
Und meine Seufzer werden 
Ein Nachtigallenchor” ; 


bat I am not aware if anyone has noticed the striking 
resemblance between the DLyrisches Jntermezzo (v) and the 
following lines of a Persian poet :— 


é # it ik ii 4 ! 
BS 85 at ge uty? Uy Qo hy 
ial ua yd Pa bane je AS Ail; 
oo SUS y sess Gas) oF Le ola a 
AS jd Je) AS oh Get AS) ey, yj 
“The glamour of the reflection of her face thrilled in the 
garden and became a Rose ; 
A cry burst from my lips, assumed a form, and became 


a Bulbal (Nightingale) ; 
From the freplace of my flaming heart ascended a column of 


smoke, 

Wreathed round her face with the aid of the breeze and 
became ringlets ; 

In honour of the cavalier, ‘No chivalrous knight like him,’ 
the heaven-traversing Moon, 

Mooned out of full-moonhood, bowed her back, became the 
shoe of the Duldul.” 


Heine’s Jewish origin, his taste for Oriental literature, 
and the fact that some of the gems of Sanskrit lyrics had 
inspired his genius to produce Die Lotushlume, Auf Fliigein 
des Gesanges, etc., make it probable that these Persian Hnes 
were not unknown to him. I could not trace these lines 
to their author. I found them in a commonplace-book 
(2) of my cousin, Mr. Z. R. Zahid Sohraworthy, M.A, 
M.R.A.S., transcribed below a ghazal of Iraki’s, The 
allusion to the _i)\qe (Ali a=) and his charger (Duldul) 
shows the author to be a Shi'ite, though wnite 


: a Sunnite may as 
well have expressed a similar sentiment. 
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* Je ne suis pas la rose, mais j'ai vécu avec elle.” 

This saying is assigned to H. B, Constant (1767-1830) by 
A. Hayard in his Introduction to the “ Autobiography and 
Letters” of Mrs. Piozzi. To me it seems to be a paraphrase 
or recollection of the following lines of Sadi :— 


pated ectgest ned jl dey * ajay pO 9 pet 9 LE 

women cpa Sy SAS # see by Ste pais y 

pats SEL cite Gy * nr ali ul rs nih 

wand ASS Yh we GS, OSH) one 9 potion Sle 
Yours truly, 


ApputitanH AL-Miswoon SouRawortTHy. 


To Professor Rigs Davida, 
Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society. 


6. Ramacama TO KousrNaRa. 


Dear Proresson Ruvs Davins,—The testimony of the 
Chinese pilgrims Fa-hian and Yuan Chwang, when taken 
along with other available data, leads me to believe that 
several of the Buddhist places of note in the countries to the 
south of the Kapilavastu country are well known, but have 
not been recognized, although many of them are described im 
Cunningham's Archwological Survey Reports (A.8.R.). 

Bhuili-dih and the stipa to the east of Jaitapura 
(A.S.R., xii, pl. x) correspond to the sites of the ancient 
capital of the Rama country, and to the famous Ramagrima 
stipa; and either Bhankari-dih or Bawarpara-dih, to the 
Sramanera monastery. 

Ramapura Deoriya (A.S.R., xxii, pl. ii) represents the 
village named Rama to which Candaka was sent in advance 
from Kapilavastu when Gautama was about to leave home 
to become an ascetic. Korowa-dih corresponds to Maniya 
(Manika); and the stiipas of Candaka’s Return, Cut Hair, 
and Changed Garments to the stipa-sites extending from 
the village named Candua eastwards along the northern 
edge of the Harnaya Tala. 
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Bhadara (Mon. Antig., N.W-P., p. 241) is the site of the 
city of the Mortyas and of the Ashes stiipa; while Gopalpura 
(op. cit., p. 242; Proc. A.S. Bengal, 1896, p. 99) ia the village 
of the learned brahmin spoken of by Yuan Chwang. 

Kusinara, where Gautama Buddha died, is represented by 
the Updhauliya-Rajadhani remains (A.S.R., xviii, pl. iii). 

The detailed evidence in support of these and other 
connected identifications, such as the unity of the Anoma 
River with the Vina Ganga or Rangili-Rasadhi Nala 
(AS.R., xxii, pl. ii), will be filled in, and at no very 
distant date be ready for examination and criticism.— 
Yours sincerely, 

W. Vosr. 

Jaunpur. 

February 2, 1903. 


7. Cryion axnp CHINESE. 

Dear Sin,— Among those men who shared in the 
propagation of Buddhism and im the translations of ita 
scriptures in China there were some who took the sea-route 
between India and China. Some facts narrated about these 
men may be interesting, both for the history of navigation, 
and for the light they throw upon the relations of Chinese 
Buddhism with Ceylon. The following extracts are made 
from the Kwai-Yuen Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, 
compiled in 730 a.p. 

The first Buddhist who succeeded in finishing a sea journey 
from Ceylon to Chinn was Fa-Hien. But a little before 
him an Indian called Buddhabhadra arrived in China in 
898, ic. two years before Fa-Hien entered India. Buddha- 
bhadra was a descendant of the Sakya Prince Amitodana, 
and was born in Nagari (? 9} #7 31 #2). He travelled 
through Northern India and Indo-China, and embarked 
from Cochin for China. After him there was a series of 
the Buddhists who sailed between Southern India and China, 

Sanghavarmi (f° ff {fp BR GW), 1 Ceylonese and the 
translator of the Mahisasaka Vineya, arrived in China in 
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420. In 424 Gunavarman, grandson of an ex-king of 
Kabul, arrived at the capital of the Sung Dynasty. He 
had sailed from Ceylon and visited Java (fi) #) on the 
way. The arrival of a number of Ceylonese nuns in 434, 
under the leadership of a certain Tissara (or Tessara, 
St it #E). is probably connected with Gunavarman’s work 
for the foundation of the monastic system in China after 
the model of Ceylonese Buddhism. And, again, in 438 
another group of eight Bhikkhunis came from Ceylon. The 
texts translated by Gunaverman were nearly all Vinaya 
texts, ten out of eleven. Sanghavarman, who had come to 
China by the overland route, sailed from the southern coast 
of China for India in 442. Gunabhadra, the translator of 
the Samyukta-agama,' arrived at the province Kan in 435. 
Though he was born in Central India, he came to China 
from Ceylon. A Chinese Buddhist called Dharmukrama 
(?  #f 28), of the Li family, took the sea-route in 455 on 
the way back to China from Southern India. Sanghabhadra, 
who was born in a “ western country,” but was educated in 
Ceylon, came to China with his teacher, a Tripitaka-acarya.* 
In 488 Sanghabhadra translated Buddhaghosa’s Samanta- 
pasadika. 

In the sixth century we have only one instance of a sea 
journey. In 545 Paramati, also called Kulanata (ju 3 HH i). 
was invited by the Emperor Wu of the Liau Dynasty, and 
arrived on the southern coast. The place where he embarked 
for China is not mentioned, but the fact that he later 
expressed the wish to go back to Lanka shows that he knew 
Ceylon. We owe to him the translations of many works of 
Asaiga and Vasubandhu, of Samkhya-karika, and also of 
some Abhidharmas. Paramati was born in Ujjaini. 

In the seventh century we have two instances of sea 
journeys. Punyna-upacaya (? 4 40 & f€ HP), born in 
Central India, came to China from Ceylon in 655. 





' The M&S. from which the translation was made was broucht by Fa-Hien 
trom Ceylon. 


* The name of this Acarya is unknown. Professor hee # conjecture tht 
he might huve been Buddhughosa requires further research 
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Jianabhadra, a Buddhist from Palyan (? 9% @), of the 
‘Southern Ocean,” came to China for the second time, after 
having visited India from China by sea. 

The last of the series in our Catalogue is Vajrabodhi, who 
came to China by sea and entered the capital in 720. He 
was born in Malaya, which is the name of the mountainous 
digtrict in the south of Cevlon, but is also used for a similar 
district in South India. He translated many Mantra texts, 
and became the founder of mystical Buddhism in China. 


M. ANESAKI. 
FBenares, Feb, 3, 1903. 


8. Jananetr’s AvrocrRaPHa. 


With reference to Mr. Wollaston’s article in the Journal 
for 1900, pp. 69-73, I beg to call attention to an admitted 
autograph of the Emperor Jahangir. It is shown on a plate 
opposite p. 271 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol. xxxix (1870), pt. 1. There is considerable 
resemblance between this writing: and that under the 
portrait opposite p. 114 of vol. i of Mr, W. Foster's 
“Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe.” The result is, I think, to 
confirm Mr. Wollaston’s verdict (which I had arrived at 
independently) that the writing under the portrait is an 


autograph of the Emperor Jahangir. 
February 11, 1903. 


Wa. [avioe. 


9. Toe Avesric LicaturE ror An. 


Srr,— W hen consulting certain Avestic texts some time ago, 
I noticed the great resemblance which the Avesta sign q 
for Am has to the Brahmi conjunct % both in form and in 
pronunciation. I do not know if this has been pointed out 
before. If not, it will, perhaps, be of interest to draw 
attention to the fact that this resemblance affords additional 
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support to the supposition that the original value of the 
compound letter & is not w/a, but Ama, as advocated in my 
note on the subject in the Journal for 1901, pp. 301-305. 

A striking proof of it is afforded by the word almadhom 
(gen. plur. of azam), which is equivalent to Pali amAdkan. 
In the well-known Bodleian MS. of the Avesta (J. 2), dated 
1529 a.p., if is written with the conjunct € (Yasna 15.-2), 
as would be the case if it were written in the Brahmi 
script. In the Bod. Zend-Sanskrit MS. J. 3, of equal 
antiquity, as well as in five other MSS. which Professor Mills 
has been so kind as to show me, this conjunct is used for jm 
side by side with its full form £gp. Professor Spiegel has 
reproduced the ligature in his edition of the Avesta, whilst 
Professor Geldner has rejected it in his well-known edition 
of the same work, because he found “whole classes of 
manuscripts, especially the Persian, make no use of this 
¢haracter ” (Prol., p. li). 

Dow M. pe Z. WicKReEMAsINGHE. 
Indian Inatitute, Oxford. 
February 28, 1903. 


10. Tue Kuswan Penton. 


Dean Proresson Ruvs Davins,— When I announced 
(Journal, January, 1902, p. 175) my discovery of an 
apparently satisfactory solution of the Kushan chronological 
problem by interpreting the dates below 100 in terms of the 
Laukika era, and subsequently developed my views at length 
(Journal, January, 1903), I was under the impression that 
the theory propounded was altogether novel. But there is 
nothing new under the sun. A friend reminds me that my 
theory had been tentatively suggested by Mr. Growse in 1883 
(“ Mathura,” 3rd ed., p. 114). Mr. Growse’s words are :-— 

“The Seleucidan era is obviously one that might have recom- 
mended itself to a dynasty of mixed Greek descent; but onother 
that might with equal or even greater probability have been 





Brahmans of that fs It is otherwise called the era of the 
Saptarshic and dates from the secular procession of Urea Major, 
Chaitra sudi I of the 26th year of the Kali-yuga, 3076 n.c. It is 
known to be « fact, and is not a mere hypothesis, that when this 
era is used the hundreds are generally omitted. 

“The chronological difficulties involved in these mscriptions 
seam, therefore, almost to defy solution; for the era may commence 
either in March, 3076 n.c., or in October, 312 n.c,, or in 57 n.c., or 
in 78 4.0." 


This passage in Mr. Growse’s book had completely escaped 
my recollection, I now take the earliest opportunity of 
acknowledging that the first hint of the true solution of the 
difficulty was given by the late Mr. Growse. 















Viscent A. Surra. 
— MareA 21, 1903. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Dre Repew Goramo Buppno's avs DER MITTLEREN SAMMLUNG 
Massuimantkava ves Pawi-Kasons. Zum ersten Mal 
iibersetzt von Kant Evers Neumann. (Zweiter Band, 
1900; Dritter Band, 1902.) 

The first volume of Dr. Neumann's translation of the 
Majjhimanikaya has been reviewed by me in this Journal 
for 1897, p. 183 seq. The second volume came out in 1900, 
and the third and last in 1902. Of the Pali text the first 
seventy-five suttas were published by Trenckner in 1888, 
Suttas 76-91 by Chalmers in 1896, and the rest also by 
Chalmers in 1900, Besides there is the edition of the King 
of Siam in Siamese characters, which has been consulted by 
Neumann in all difficult passages. 

On the whole, the remarks which I have made with regard 
to the first volume of Neumann's translation hold good also 
for the second and third. In one respect an improvement 
may be acknowledged. The notes are more interesting in 
the last volumes. Dr. Neumann seems to have devoted 
himself in the meanwhile to the study, not only of Vedic 
texts, chiefly the Upanishads, but also of mediwval mysticiam, 
and he gives us a lot of information on these two points 
in the notes as well as in the prefaces to the second and 
third volumes. 

Of course, I cannot be expected to enter into details in 
this short review. I will only say a few words about the 
Bakkulasutta (No, 124) and the Lomasakangiyasutta (No. 134). 

The Bakkulasutta is a discourse between the venerable 
Bakkula, who had entered the order at 80 years of age, and 
the naked ascetic Kassapa. The result of the discourse is 
the reception of Kassapa into the Buddhist community. 


. 
a = 
: 
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Bakkula ie mentioned in the Anguttaranikaya, i, 14, 4, as 
chief in the matter of bodily health (appdiddia). He is 
the 596th in the list of the theras in the Apadina, where 
we find the story of his curing the Buddha Anomadassi. 
In the Theragatha the verses 225-227 are ascribed to him. 
Neumann, in his translation of this passage (“Die Lieder 
der Ménche und Nonnen Gotamo Buddho’s,” p. 63), gives 
@ curious derivation of the name Bakula Fionn a Pali word 
lakuras or bikuras, which does not occur in the dictionaries. 
The true derivation of the name Bakula or Bakkula is either 
from ecydiw/a (Morris, Journal of the Pali Text Society, 
1886, p. 98) or from dedkula, ‘the two-family one,’ and on 
the latter the legend of his present birth is based. During 
his childhood his mother took him to the river Yamuna 
to bathe, when a huge fish swallowed him. The fish was 
caught at Genares, and on being cut open the babe was 
found in it unhurt. The mother heard of the manner in 
which he had been preserved, went to Benares, and claimed 
him. Thereupon an interesting lawsuit arose; and the king, 
thinking it unjust to deprive the purchaser of a fish of 
anything inside it, and also unjust to deprive a mother 
of her child, decided that the child belonged equally to 
both. So he became the heir of both families, and was 
therefore called Bakkula oa ee in Journal of 
the Pali Text Society, 1891-3, p. 112; Spence Hardy, 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 520; Milindapaihe, transl. by 
Rhys Davids, ii, 11). 

In the Bakkulasutta no allusion is to this legend, 
which must be of later origin, nor of his curing, in a former 
existence, the Buddha Anomadassi of the disease he was 
suffering from, viz., wind in the stomach (rd¢d/ddia), as stated 
in the Apadina and Milindapafiha. The whole sutta is 
about Bakkula’s abstinence from all sorts of transgressions, 
partly allowed and partly not allowed,’ in which the priests 
of that time used to indulge. The word gaddihanamattam 
on p. 127, 1. 2, is a diffieult one. Neumann translates it 





' According to the rules in the Vinaya, 
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“und ware es auch nur ein Hustenreiz in der Grurgel 
gewesen,”’ and connects it with gaddwiabandho, “ein Hund 
mit einem Kehlbande” (vol. iii, p. 28). This is certainly 
wrong. Supposing that a word gaddu, ‘throat,’ exists, which 
is by no means sure, we meet in gaddulabandho, not with 
this word, but with gadduda, ‘chain.' Trenckner’s derivation 
from Skt. dadrughna (Pali Miscellany, p. 59) is also wrong, 
and so is the one which the native commentators propose, 
viz., from go, ‘cow,’ and dui, ‘to milk.’ The word remains 
a erux. Perhaps gadda stands for gaddia = gridhra, 
‘a vulture.’ The second part, dhanc, could be derived from 
ih, and the whole would mean ‘the setting of a vulture,’ 
which might signify ‘a short moment.’ We gather from 
the expression gaddidbadhi in Cullavagga, i, 32, and 
Buddhaghosa’s commentary to this passage, that the Indians 
used vultures instead of dogs in hunting hares and foxes 
(see Sacred Books, vol. xvii, p. 477, note). 

The Lomasakangiyabhaddekarattasuttam is the last of the 
four Bhaddekarattasuttas, which all contain the stanzus 
“ Atitam nanvagameyya,” etc. Neumann reads the 8th half- 
cloka with the Siamese edition, “Tam viddha-m-anubrihaye,” 
and translates, “ Durchbohrend finden kanu man das.” Ido 
not understand which form of rijjAati this eiddid should be, 
and the meaning ‘to piece, to perforate’ is not at all suitable. 
Lf, on the contrary, we read with Chalmers midea, we get 
a much better sense: “ Was keiner rauben, riitteln kann, 
das findend mége er es wachsen lassen.” In the following 
half-cloka there is also a mistake ; instead of ajj’era Aiccam 
a@iappam we ought to read qyj’evw kiccam kdtabbam, “ Was 
gu thun ist muss /ewte gethan werden.” This is, in fact, 
the reading of the corresponding passage in the Apadiana 
(fol. the’). 

Lomasakangiya is the 548th in the list of the theras of 
the Apadina, and in the Theragatha verse 27 is ascribed 
to him— 


‘“ Dabbam kusam potakilam usiramufijapabbajam 
Urasa panudahissimi vivekam anubriihayam.” 


= 
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According to the Apadana, the first interview between 
Lomasakaigiya and the devaputta Candana took place at 
the time of the Buddha Kassapa. Afterwards Candana 
was reborn in the Tavatimsa-heaven and Lomasakatigiya at 
Kapilavatthu in the Sakya family, to which the Buddha 
belonged. In this existence they met again, and at this 
second interview Candana! uttered to Lomasakatgiya the 
verses ““Atitam nanvigameyya,’ ete. 

I close this short review with my best thanks to 
Dr. Neumann for the good and solid work he has given 
us in his translation of the Majjhimanikaya. 


E. Munuer. 
Berne, New Fear, 1903. 


AProtitonius or Tyawa, By G. B.S. Meap, B.A. (London 
and Benares: Theosophical Publishing Soviety.) 

Apollonius of Tyana is a subject of perennial interest. 
For the benefit of the uninitiated we may premise that he 
lived in the first century .p., traversed the world, according 
to his biographer, from Cadiz to the Hydaspes, learned all 
the wisdom of the Indiana, wrought many miracles, and 
died under Nerva or Trajan. In the second decade of the 
third century a.p. Philostratus, an Athenian Professor of 
rhetoric, wrote his biography, which biography becoming 
popular, the renegade Hierocles, governor of Bithynia under 
Diocletian, brought forward as a rival to the history of our 
Lord. The echoes of the secular controversy started by 
Hierocles have scarcely died away; it is indeed universally 
admitted that Philostratus did not intentionally borrow 
from the Gospel history, but some still hold by Baur’s 
hypothesis that, Christianity being in the air, Philostratus 
was inspired by Gospel stories he had vaguely heard. Into 
that controversy we do not propose to enter. One or two 

1 | nothing te vith eandra. * * aa — ; 
the note on p. 379, Tt mane "the sandal-ce woh Nena sues in 
a proper name along and in compositions, The northern Buddhists have's Buddha 


of this name (Avadanagstaks, transl by L Feet, pe ud 
{ib., p. 93), y L. Feer, p. 64) and « pratyekabuddha 
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of the /ogia may have found their way into the book, but 
any other connection with Christianity, direct or indirect, 
we utterly disbeheve. 

The value of Philostratus’ work is twofold. It is a mine 
of folklore, and of folklore then for the first time recorded, 
but since then universally diffused. The God who appears 
at the conception of Apollonius, the swans which herald his 
birth, the Brahmans who rise into the air to pray, their 
acropolis surrounded by clouds which collect and dissolve 
at their bidding, the fatal loadstone, the monkeys who throw 
down the pepper, the plague which stalks through Ephesus 
in the disguise of an aged beggar, and turns into a black 
dog, the creter of pardon, the brimful cup of Tantalus, the 
unfailing cask which holds the rains,—these and a hundred 
other marvels of Greek or Eastern folklore may be read here 
for the first time, or if not original, still greatly improved. 

And, secondly, the book is the chief monument of religious 
thought among the Pagans in the time of the Severi. Its 
declared object is to set forth the ideal philosopher, the 
true theosophist and friend of the gods, the new Pythagoras. 
The nature of the gods, their relations to men, occult science 
and magic, sacrifice and divination, the moral law and the 
duties of the Emperor, Philostratus discusses each and all. 

But behind this romance and this philosophy there hes 
the enigma of Apollonius himself. And it 1s this which 
interests Apollonius’ latest biographer, Mr. Mead. Now 
Mr. Mead’s works are always worth the reading. They are 
characterised by clearness, sanity, and moderation; they 
are scholarly, and are always conceived in a profoundly 
religious spirit. The bibliographies are excellent. With 
Mr. Mead’s workmanship we have only one fault to find. 
In order to give elevation to the utterances of his hero, he 
not only affects poetical expressions—which is permissible— 
and poetical inversions of speech—which are not permissible 
—hbut he indulges in a whole page of irregular blank verse. 
Page 121 is an instance in point. Mr. Mead is master of 
an excellent prose style, and Pegasus is a sorry hack when 
Pegasus goes lame. 
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And now we come to the question, what manner of 
man was this Apollonius? Was he a vulgar magician 
and impostor, or was he a man of wondrous virtue, or is 
there some middle term between the two? Philostratus 
and Mr. Mead have no doubt about the answer. Tor 
them Apollonius is the preacher of a large and gracious 
philosophy, a politician whose sympathies embraced humanity, 
a staunch upholder of the monarchy of the Cesurs, no rabid 
republican like his quondam friend Euphrates, a relormer 
of religions, looking benignly upon all sects, and imparting 
to them something of his own elevation. And all this he 
doea in virtue of the hidden wisdom of the immemorial 
Kast, the wisdom which he learned from the Indian 
gymnosophists, whereby he has become the possessor of 
# divine insight, and speaks with the authority of an 
occult, if not o superhuman power. In short, Mr. Mead 
accepts Philostratus’ biography as genuine history, after 
deducting what is obviously fabulous and incredible. This 
Were an easy method, but it 1s hardly a convincing one. It 
is the rationalist’s peculiar privilege, or pravity, to elect 
and reject his facts at will; and that is a title which 
Mr. Mead would abhor. IPf we are to get at Apollonius 
we must get behind Philostratus. It is possible to do so, 
because Philostratus has given ua his authorities, and 
because Apollonius is mentioned by authors anterior to 
Philostratus. But before we make the attempt it will be 
well to explain the circumstances under which the cult of 
Apollonius arose. Philostratus had nothing to do with that. 

It was the Dowager Empress Julia Domna who first 
bronght the cult of Apollonius into fashion. She was 
a Syrian by birth and training, and like all her family 
Syrian to the core. Apollonius was a Greek, but a Greek 
of a family which had lived for generations in Tyana of 
Cappadocia, a country town of the White Syrians, a family 
therefore distinguishable from its neighbours only by its 
pedigree and its pride of Hellenism. Apollonius must have 
been saturated from his childhood with Syrian modes of 
thought, and his chief distinction was the Oriental character 
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he gave to the vagrant Greek philosopher. In his time 
‘he attained considerable fame as a wandering fakir and 
thaumaturge, and after his death a local eult appears to 
have sprung up of this strange figure. Here were all the 
elementa required to fascinate the religious imagination of 
the Syrian Empress. Her stepson the Emperor Caracalla, 
over whom her influence was great, erected a temple in 
Apollonius’ honour, and by her command Philostratus wrote 
his biography. Philostratus was much more careful about 
Attic phrasing and dramatic effect than about solid facts : 
he was engaged to write a panegyric, and he had one eye on 
the schools at Athens, the Papal seat of Pagan philosophy, 
the other was turned to the Court of the Empress, where 
religious discussion was as daily bread. The result was 
a memorable philosophic romance, full of marvels and of 
folklore, but at the same time an embodiment of a lofty 
religious philosophy, the outcome of two centuries of 
religious speculation. We have first to get at the residuum 
of historical fact which lies at the bottom of the romance, 
and secondly to distinguish Apollonius’ teaching from Philo- 
stratus’ accretions. 

The romance of the story was not due to Philostratus at 
all; it was supplied him. Three biographies already existed 
of the hero; and besides these Philostratus had got certain 
things from local tradition. He had also utilised one or 
more works ascribed to Apollonius, as well as a collection 
of letters, of which only some were genuine. The previously 
existing biographies were written, the one by Maximus, the 
second by Moeragenes, and the third by a certain Damis. 
The work of Maximus dealt only with the early life of 
Apollonius at Aegae, and it is noteworthy that this part 
of Philostratus’ work is practically free from the marvellous. 
We may take it for historical. The fuller biography of 
Moeragenes was not to Philostratus’ liking, for reasons we 
shall presently see, and he pooh-poobs it. His chief 
authority is the narrative of Damis, and much of the 

hilosophic teaching is conveyed in Socratic dialogues 
between Damis and Apollonius. This Damis is said to 
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have been an Assyrian of Nineveh who accompanied 
Apollonius on his travels, but his memoirs were jotted 
down in a rude and unlettered style, and their existence 
remained unknown until a descendant produced them in 
unswer to the inquiries of the Empress. They were 
probably a farrago of wild legends and obscure sayings, 
euch as passes muster in India for the life of a Gorakhnath 
ora Kabir. Historical value these memoirs have none, but 
they are the basis of much of the folklore and most of the 
marvels. Philostratus cannot have got much from local 
tradition after « hundred years of neglect, and he makes 
little use of his other sources of information—the letters and 
the writings. From the latter he gives scarcely a quotation; 
he quotes several of the letters, but rather to illustrate the 
style than the opinions of the man, If we expunge every 
passage in which Damis bears a part, and everything that is 
borrowed from Ctesias, the Companions of Alexander, and 
other well-known story-tellers, ie. if we expunge three- 
quarters of the volume, we get a residuum which we may 
perhaps allow to be true, at least when it is confirmed by the 
notices of other writers. 

Of these the earliest is Lucian. Lucian, a Syro-Greek 
himself, must often have heard of Apollonius, and he 
declares the impostor Alexander of Abonoteichos to be his 
spiritual descendant; his master was a T'yanean, one “ of the 
companions of Apollonius the Tyanean, and acquainted with 
all his ‘tragedy,’ or tragic style. Lucian is hardly a fair 
witness, but the reference here is obvious, and is amply 
borne out by Philostratus. Apollonius marches from town 
to town surrounded by disciples; he dwells in the temples ; 
his figure is meagre, his looks are ascetic, his 
magnificent and striking, his long hair gives him a strange 
dignity, when he speaks it is like an oracle: from time to 
time he vanishes incomprehensibly. An air of mystery 
surrounds the man, ‘tragic’ pomp and dramatic accompani- 
ments are his stage properties; in outward appearance he is 
the parallel, not of Pythagoras, but of the Indian fakir 
resplendent in peacocks’ feathers, miscellancoys costume, 
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and white Berlin gloves, who sits wrapped in silent 
meditation on the Ganges’ bank or on the temple platforms 
of Hurdwar. 

So far the appearance of the man. Apuleius and 
Moeragenes bear witness to his repute us a magician. 
Apuleius ranks him with the most famous. Moeragenes, 
if we may judge from the reference in Origen, represented 
magic as a leading characteristic of his hero. And this 
was undoubtedly the popular view. Philostratus, while 
declaiming against magic, abounds in examples. Some of 
these are ordinary instances of second sight, and the most 
famous one, in which Apollonius describes the murder of 
Domitian at the very time it happened, is vouched for by 
Dio Cassius. Second sight and mesmeric powers Apollonius 
probably possessed; but what shall we say of tricks like 
those of the Davenport brothers, when he puts off and on 
his chains at will, or causes the letters of the indictment 
against him to disappear, or vanishes from before the 
Emperor's judgment-seat in Rome to reappear the same 
day at Puteoli? According to Philostratus he was tried 
before Domitian for his dress, his manner of life, and his 
magical practices, and these charges sum up the popular 
impression of the man and all that the public cared to 
know of him. 

But there was undoubtedly a nobler side. Kusebius 
(Praep., Evang. iv, c. 13) has preserved a fine passage from 
his work on Sacrifices which enables us to judge of him apart 
from the philosophic halo invented by Philostratus. The 
passage is too long te quote in full, but it may be abridged 
as follows :— 

“That man, methinks, would show a just appreciation of the 
Divinity, and he, if any man, would experience the divine grace 
and benediction, who should make no visible sacrifice to the First 
God—the One—the Separated from all others, to whom all other 
gods are altogether secondary ; nor should he light a fire, nor name 
Him by the name of sensible things, for He needs naught—nay, 
not even from the gods; but he should direct to Him his mental 
prayer, and through his noblest faculty, the reason, ask good things 
from Him who is snper-excellent in wisdom.” 
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Many streams of thought are blended here. The Jews 
of the Diaspora in the first century a.p. had carried the 
separation of the Creator from the creature to the uttermost, 
and the cult tod “Twhiorod, of the Most High, originating 
doubtless under Jewish influence, was spread through Asia 
Minor. In Apollonius’ conception of the First God there 
ia nothing singular. It is the note of asceticiam which is 
novel in a Greek. As a Pythagorean Apollonius abstained 
from flesh; he drank water; he wore the linen garments 
of a priest. But he went much further. He abstained from 
marriage; and here he declares that the iden of Divinity 
ia stained by human utterance. His attention 1s devoted 
not to theosophic speculation, but to divme symbolism and 
ascetic practices. In all this he was essentially Syrian. 
Syrian likewise in his worship of the sun, to which he daily 
addressed his prayers. He was devoted to the Babylonian 
science of astrology, and wrote a book upon it. As a Pytha- 
porean, he believed in metempsychosis; whether he laid 
such stress on the immortality of the soul as Philostratus 
would have us think, is doubtful. The Oriental wisdom 
which Apollonius boasted of was probably the wisdom of the 
Magi, then numerous in Cappadocia. Had any of his books 
come down to us, 1t would doubtless have formed a valuable 
record of the religions thought of Syria in the first century 
ap. But an original thinker Apollonius was not, although 
he was a striking figure. He cared nothing for speculations 
on the nature of gods or of men; he was a Pagan ritualist, 
intent on improving the modes of communication between 
the two, not without a hint that he belonged to both himself, 
We conceive of him as part charlatan and mountebank, part 
mystic and philosopher; meagre and ascetic, possessed of 
second sight and mesmeric powers, possessed also of some 
noble thoughts, one-quarter Greek and three- quarters 
Oriental, he is the first of Western fakirs. Shall we call 
him a vagrant Pythagorean or « wandering Indian pymno- 
sophist ? Neither in truth, but a curious amalgam of both. 
Such is our Apollonius—not Mr. Mead'’s. The portrait: is 
lees pleasing, but it is truer and more novel; it restores 
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Apollonius to his rightful place as the spiritual ancestor 
of Alexander of Abonoteichos, Peregrinus Proteus, and in 
4 more remote degree of St. Simeon Stylites and the Syrian 
monks who, gazing on their navels, were iUlumined by the 
light that shone on Tabor—strange replicas of the Indian 
ascetic. 

J. KeExwepy. 


Procaresstve Exercises is THE Corsese Warirres Lanauace. 
By T. L. Bunpock. (London: Sampson Low, Marston, & 
Co., Limited, 1902.) 


This well got up book by the Professor of Chinese in the 
University of Oxford is intended, as explained in the preface, 
to aid the beginner who wishes to go straight to the literary 
language of China, without devoting previous time and 
attention to the spoken tongue. The latter requires the 
presence of a native /sien-shéng to initiate the student into 
its many mysteries of pronunciation and tone; while even 
without such assistance, which is difficult to secure away 
from China, progress is possible in the former for the 
student who may wish to consult the older classical and 
historical hooks, or to translate documents in the business 
style used for all official writings at the present day. 

After a short introductory chapter devoted to spelling and 
pronunciation, and a lucid aceount of the ‘radicals,’ we 
come to the progressive series of seventy-two exercises, each 
with its vocabulary, translation, and notes, forming the body 
of the work, which are followed by a full alphabetical index 
of ‘characters.’ The exercises have been carefully compiled 
from the native school primers, classics, and official docu- 
ments, and they seem to be admirably adapted to equip the 
learner to proceed profitably to more advanced works, such 
as the Documentary Course of Sir Thomas Wade, which is 
specially recommended by Professor Bullock for the purpose. 

Minute criticism is uncalled for here, but a word of 
commendation is due for the correct form and finish of the 
Chinese type, printed by E. J. Brill, of Leyden in Holland. 


5. W. 5. 
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Detui: Past axnp Presesr. By H. C. Fansuawe, C.S.1. 
(John Murray, 1902.) 


Assuming, us I think we ought, that Mr. Fanshawe’s 
principal object was to produce a popular guidebook to 
Dihli, we may say without hesitation that he has written 
a very good one; it is, indeed, as one reviewer was pleased 
to call it, a “glorified guide-book.” My only doubt is 
whether it is not too good, and therefore too dear, for that 
purpose; and I enter a mild protest against the bad binding— 
my copy is already falling to pieces. The work is beautifully 
illustrated and well got up generally. Mr. Fanshawe, guided 
by his exceptional local knowledge, has selected an excellent 
and easily followed itinerary, while his flowing style and 
quick eye for architectural detail make the book most pleasant 
and instructive reading. 

But writing in the pages of this Journal, any serious 
student of Indian history must feel compelled to express 
regret that, with so much in his favour, Mr, Fanshawe did 
not set himself the higher task of producing a thoroughly 
scientific and final work on the archeology and topography 
of Dihli, with illustrative passages from the native chroniclers. 
As things stand, Sayyad Ahmad Khan's Asdr-ws-sanddid 
(Dihli, 1855) and the muddled English version of it by 
Carr Stephen, “ Archeology and Monumental Remains of 
Delhi” (18767), must still be used. In case Mr. Fanshawe 
ever returns to the subject, I call his attention to an 
excellent (Urdii) deseription of Dihli among the manuscripts 
in the Society's collection. It is the second pamphlet (of 
73 folios) in Persian MS. No. 551, and is described as 
* Account of the Inscriptions, etc., on the Masjids, Tombs, 
and Sacred Edifices of Shahjahanabad and its Environs,” 
by Sangin Beg, son of ‘Ali Akbar Beg; it is dedicated to 
Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, and must have been compiled 
early in the nineteenth century. I believe that Sayyad 
Ahmad Khan was very largely indebted to this predecessor's 
labours. There is also u very large map of Dihli in the 
map-room at the India Office, which ought to interest 
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Mr. Fanshawe, if he does not already know of it. It 
possesses the merit of having been prepared before 1857, 
and therefore shows the streets near the palace and the 
palace itself as they were in the Moghul time, before the 
clearings inside the Fort, and between it and the Jami‘ 
Masjid, effected after the Mutiny. 

An account of the siege of Dihli during the Mutiny of 
1857 occupies 141 out of a total of 429 pages, and is one of 
the best things in the book; though from my point of view 
I would wish it away, and the space thereby saved devoted 
to archeology pure and simple. Of all the branches of 
knowledge on which his book touches, it is perhaps in 
history that Mr. Fanshawe is least well equipped. Even 
a guidebook is not, I trust, any the worse for being as exact 
as it is possible to be in such matters; I therefore venture 
to enter in some detail into pomts of history, which will, 
I fear, seem to the author the very “mint, anise, and 
cumin” of criticism. 

On p. 2 Mr. Fanshawe inadvertently repeats the old error, 
to kill which Major Raverty has laboured so hard, that the 
invaders of the twelfth century were Pathans. The Ghoris 
themselves were Tajziks, and their generals, either Turki 
slaves or Khalj Turks. Among the other short-lived capitals 
(p. 3), was there not a Khizrabad, founded in 1418 by Sayyad 
Khizr Khan (Carr Stephen, p. 159)? As to the remark on 
the same page about the palaces of the nobles, there cannot 
the least doubt of their existence, as the names of several 
were well known and are often mentioned. Is it quite 
correct to say (p. 4) that in 1761 Ahmad Shah, Abdali, 
placed Shah ‘Alam on the throne, that monarch having 
succeeded de jure in 1759, without appearing at Dihli till 
1771? The distich on the same page is, in its original form, 
of much older date, see Budaoni, i, 375, writing of the year 
797 un. (1394), where it reads: Hukm-t-Khuddwand-i-‘alam az 
Dik ta Palam, or as quoted m Elliot, v, 74, n. 4, from the 
Tirikh-i-Daadi (written between 1605 and 1627): Padshahi 
Shih ‘Alam Az Dih ta Palam. On p. 18, for ‘Mardan ‘Ali 

o Khan,’ the well-known Persian 
15 
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who traitorously ceded Qandahar to Shahjahan. As to the 
place (p. 28) where Jahandar Shah and Farrukhsiyar were 
confined and murdered, it is called in the histories the 
Tirpoliyah, or Triple Gate. I would suggest that it was 

a distinct building, and not part of the naqgdr-khdnah, or 
Band-room, probably one of the two gates to the right and 
left of the courtyard which lies between the Mina Bazar 
and the Naqgar-khanah. I am inclined to think that the 
railings in the Andience Hall (p. 28) were called Jali 
(literally, lattice-work); while the name Gufd/-bir, or Red 
Enclosure, was confined to the canvas and wood screen 
enclosing the emperor's tents when he was in the field; 
or to the temporary enclosure that anyone receiving an 
imperial reseript erected for the requisite ceremonial. In 
L717 a guldi-idr was erected by the governor and council 
of Calcutta at Hiigli, to which they repaired, in honour of 
Farrukhsiyar’s jermdns granting them trade privileges. 
On p. 33, for ‘Abode of Splendour,’ from jalwah, I would 
sugeest, as more justified by the usual spelling without the 
final A, that the word comes from ji/au, a bridle, or in tts 
aecondary meaning, a led horse, hence, a retinue generally. 
Led horses and caparisoned elephants stood night and day m 
this courtyard. The space between the palace walls and the 
Jamoah (p. 33) is usually called the Reti, from ref, the Hindi 
for sand. 

On p. 34 (note) the statement as to Shahjahan’s failure 
to appear at the balcony window in 1657 is ambiguous; it 
leads one to infer that this event is connected with Dihli, 
while it actually occurred at Agrah. The exact meaning of 
Ghusal-khdnah (p. 58) is found in a passage in the Ma dsir- 
ul-umard, i ii, 442 (biography of Sa‘dullah Khan, ‘Allimi, the 
wazir): it was Akbor’s name for the room in which he held 
secret councils; Shahjahan disliked it and altered it into 
Daulat-khanah-i-khas, but the old name stuck to it. At Dihli 
it stood between the emperor's private apartments and the 
diwan-i-khds-o-‘am. On Pp. 43 the murder of the eunuch Jawed 
Khan, Nawab Bahadur, is made to happen along with the 
deposition and blinding of Ahmad Shah (Ist June, 1754) ; it 
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really took place on the fth September, 1752, in Safdar Jang’s 
house. In spite of his great position and influence at Court 
from 1720 to 1734, Roshan-ud-daulah was never more than 
third Bakhshi (p. 50); certainly he was never ‘ Bakhshi’ in 
the sense of being first, or Mir Bakhshi. As to the Qadam 
Sharif, p. 63, I may as well mention the curious fact stated 
in the Tarith-i-Alimed Sidhi, fol. 184, that until Ahmad 
Shah and his mother went there in state in 175] or 1752, no 
ruler of Dihli visited it, because the builder of the shrine had 
placed the stone bearing the imprint of the Blessed Footstep 
over his own grave, and they feared, I suppose, an aceusation 
of worshipping a mere mortal. The derivation for Shalihmar 
(p. 60) from sfd/@ (Sanskrit), ‘abode,’ and mdr (Sanskrit), 
‘joy,’ is most ingenious and may be correct; but one would 
like to know more about it, as it is not very obvious, 
more especially the second half of it. One would expect 
a Sanskrit compound word to observe the order ‘ joy-abode,’ 
and not ‘abode-joy.’ The D'Eremaos mentioned on p. 62 
are a branch of the Portuguese family called Val, Welho, 
or Velho, who long held command of the palace guard, 
and were connected with the Bibi Juliana about whom 
Mr. Beveridge lately read a paper. Is Mr. Fanshawe quite 
sure of the identity of the lady named Malikah Zamani 
Begam (p. 63)? I have never seen Muhammad Shah's 
mother called anything but Nawab Qudsiyah. Is not the 
lady meant the Malikah-i-zamani, daughter of Farrukhsiyar, 
who was married to Muhammad Shah in 1135 wn. (1720-1), 
and died in 1203 n. (1788-9)? I am contirmed in this 
identification by W. Francklin, “Shah Aulum,” p. 208, 
who wrote so near the time. He states that this lady 
(Maliknh-i-zamani, wife of Muhammad Shah) was buried 
in the Tis Hazara Bagh near the Kabul gate. The statement 
on p. 64, referring to the Ajmeri gate, requires recon- 
sideration. The Ghazi-ud-din Khan, Firiz Jang, mae 
whose name it gets its designation, was the father, 

the son, of Nizam-ud-din, Asaf Jah, He died on pa 
8th December, 1710, when governor of Ahmadabad Gujarat. 
His grandson, another Ghazi-ud-din Khan, Firtz Jang, died 
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from poison at Aurangabad on the 17th October, 1752, and on 
the 10th January, 1753, his body was buried “in his grand- 
father’s tomb” (British Museum, Oriental MS., No. 2,005, 
fol. 462). The Zinat-ul-masajid, built by the second daughter 
of Aurangzeb, bore the date of 1122 m. (1710) on the tomb, 
but the lady herself did not die till about 1720. It could 
hardly have been built in 1700, as the Begam was in the 
Dakhin in her father’s camp until his death, and only 
returned to Dihli in the second half of 1707. On the same 
page (68), surely the direction of Patparganj from Dibli is 
wrongly given; should not ‘south-ewst’ be read for ‘ south- 
west’? Its official name as one of the great grain-marts was 
Sahibganj. Mr. Fanshawe is, of course, entirely justified 
(p. 68) in assigning Roshan-nd-daulah’s mosque in the Faiz 
Bazar to 1745, in accordance with Sayyad Ahmad Khan's 
(pt. ui, p. 90) and Carr Stephen's statements (p. 273). But 
I have considerable doubt as to that date, that is, 1158 w.: 
first, because Roshan-ud-daulah died in 1148 n. (April, 1736); 
secondly, because the chronogram, as given in the Asdr-us- 
sanddid (pt. iii, p. 45), yields, according to my reckoning, 
1148 5. and not 1158 a. It reads: Muayide chin bait-i-agasi 
muhit-i-niirudlah, that is, (40+ 60+8+ 44 10) + (8 +64 
a0) + (2+ 10 + 400) + (1 + 100 + 90 +10) + (40484 
10 +- 9) + (50 + 6 + 200) + (14+ 30 + 5) = 1148, 

Tn the note to p, 69 and again on p. 308 are two statements 
open to question : one of them, the date, is very nearly, but not 
quite correct; the other, the place, is quite wrong. Siraj 
Mal, Jat, was killed, not in 1764, but on the 29th or s0th 
December, 1763, not at Shahdarah outside Dihli, but close to 
Ghazi-ud-din-nagar, eighteen miles away. When naming 
the Nilt Chhatri close to the Fort (p. 69), it might be added 
that this was a favourite resort of Udham Rae (otherwise 
Gudsiyah Begam), mother of Ahmad Shah, in 1748-1754. 
For ‘Samsam-i-Daulah’ (p- 69) read ‘ Samsam-ud-Daulah,’ 
as in Thorn, p. 126. 

Passing over pp. 80 to 221, devoted to an account of. 
the Mutiny, we come on p- 226 to the statement that 
‘Alameir I] was murdered in 1761, The correct date is 
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the 28th November, 1759. There is a contemporary account 
of the crime in the British Museum, Oriental MS. No. 1,749, 
fol. 2140. One Zafarullah Khan, an underling in the 
employ of Ghazi-ud-din Khan ‘Imid-ul-mulk, the wazir, 
was sent to report to the Emperor the arrival of a holy man 
from Lahor, who had taken up his quarters at the Kotilah 
of Firugz Shih. At noon the Emperor reached the Kotilah 
by way of the sands along the Jamnah; with him were 
Zafarullah Khan and a few palace eunuchs. As they came 
up they found some Moghul followers of Balabaish Khan, 
commandant of one of the Wazir's regiments, grouped at 
the gate of one bastion. They announced that the darreah 
was in that room. On arrival at the doorway the Emperor 
deacended from his chair of state and entered the room in 
the bastion, the Moghuls allowing no one else to pass inside 
except Musahib ‘Ali Khan, a palace eunuch. Mirza Baba, 
the Emperor's nephew, was left outside; he and the rest of 
the men moved off in various directions and sat down. The 
prince took a rug from one of the retinue, and spreading it 
out on a masonry platform, began to recite the afternoon 
prayers. Balabash Khan had meanwhile cut down and 
killed the Emperor with his poignard (khanjar), and coming 
to the prince said: “Get up and come with me.” The 
prince replied: ‘“ Where am Ito go?” The Khan answered: 
“To the Emperor.” ‘ What is there for me to do with the 
Emperor?” “You must return to the Fort.” Saying this, 
he snatched the dagger out of the prince’s waist-sash, laid 
hold of his arm, and they set out for the palace. The 
Moghuls seized the horses and arms of the eunuch and 
other servants; while the Emperor's corpse was taken away 
and thrown on to the sands beneath the Kotilah. A story 
was concocted that ‘Alamgir’s foot had slipped on the terre- 
plein (fasi/), that he had fallen, and thus had given up the 
ghost. Mirza Baba was placed in the Asad Burj of the 
Fort with his brethren. 

There is a question I should like to raise with regard to 
the spelling of Barahpalah on p. 233. Does that truly_ 
represent the local pronunciation, or is it not rather 
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Barahpulah? The English ear is usually deaf to the 
difference of sound between the inherent vowel a and’ 
the short w; there is thus risk of confusion, and one 
would like to be quite sure of the true sound of the word. 
Palah is not found in the dictionaries with the sense of 
‘an arch,’ and pulah does not seem to be in them at all. 
I have always treated the word as Barahpulah, the ‘twelve- 
arched” [bridge], connecting it with po/, a gateway, and 
pul, a bridge. 

Safdar Jang (p. 244) died on the 4th October, 1754, and 
not in 1763. On p. 306, note (lines 20 and 21), read 
‘Sa‘adat Khan’ for ‘Saadat Ali Khan’ (died 21st March, 
1739). He was Nawab (that is, nazim or governor) of Audh, 
but never either Nawab Wazir or prime minister (wazir), 
‘Alamgir Aurangzeb (p. 303) was the third, but far from 
bemg the youngest son of Shahjahan, ‘Alamgir’s eldest 
surviving son and successor, Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah, died 
in camp outside Lahor, and not at Dihli. Muhammad Shah 
(p. 803) was enthroned on the 28th September, 1719, but his- 
reign was counted from the 20th February, 1719 w.s.; by 
both modes of reckoning 1718 is wrong. 

The young princes mentioned in note 2 on p. 305 both 
died in 1719, not in 1717, Rafi*-ud-darajat on the 11th June, 
1719 w.s. (having been deposed seven days before), and 
Rafi‘-ud-daulah on the 17th or 18th September, 1719. The. 
date of Farrukhsiyar’s farman to the East India Company 
(sume page) was not 1715, but the 30th December, 1716 0,8, 
As for the entry of Nidir Shih and Muhammad Shah (p. 307, 
note), according to an eye-witness they did not enter together: 
Muhammad Shah preceded Nadir Shah by one day, the latter 
spending the night at Shalihmar. Nadir Shah's stay in 
Thhli (p. 307, note) lasted from the 19th March, 1719, to the 
25th May, 1719 w.s. 

On p. 308, top line, the Ghazi-ud-din Khan there referred: 
to (‘Imad-ul-mulk, born 1735) was the grandson, not the son, 
of Nizaim-ul-mulk, Asaf Jah, a former wazir. His futher, 
Ghazi-ud-din Khin, Firiz dang (eldest son of Asaf Jah), 
who died from poison in 1752 as already stated, was never 
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wazir, Ahmad Shah, Abdali, arrived at Dibli, during his 
third expedition into India, on the 20th January, 1757; and 
on his fourth expedition he reached the Jamnah at Burari- 
ghat on the 8th January, 1760. It would thus be better to 
say (p. 308, line 12) ‘three years later’ instead of ‘four.’ 
If you reckon four years between the two visits it throws out 
one or other of the dates, from whichever of them you begin 
your caleulation, And Ghazi-ud-din Khan, ‘Tmad-ul-mulk’s 
‘hiding,’ was not very effective, seeing thut he lived openly, 
first at Bhartpur and then at Farrukhabad, where he was up 
to 1771. It was in 1780 that Colonel Goddard came across 
him near Sirat; he returned to India about 1788-9, and 
died within his jdgir of Baoni, near Kalpi, somewhere about 
the year 1800. The sentence at the bottom of p. 305 and 
the top of p. J09 seems to me to place the share of the 
Mahrattahs in the return of Shah ‘Alam to Dibli in a wrong 
light. The Mahrattahs returned to Upper India in 1770, 
and it was at their urgent request that Shah ‘Alam left the 
protection of the English at Allahabad. A strong Mahrattah 
army came down the Diiabah as fur as Farrukhabad, to meet 
the Emperor and escort him to the cupital. 

Throughout the decline of the monarchy, irom the year 
1712 to the end in 1803, there was always some sort of 
Moghul court at Dihli; and during those ninety-one years 
of most inglorious strife, there were scores of events which 
eould be connected with some one or other of the places 
named in Mr. Fanshawe's book. Take for one instance the 
sudden awoop of Baji Rao on the people at the Chait fair of 
Kalka Bhawani in 1737 (7th April). The Emperor had 
just received a vain glorious dispatch from Sa‘adat Khan, 
Barhan-ul-mulk, reporting the total defeat of the Muhrattah 
Poshwah near Shukohabad (23rd March), The report of 
Baji Rao’s raid on the fair was received at first with 
incredulity, and Muhammad Shah said it must be some 
petty band of thieves; after all, it was people’s own fault for 
going out so far into the jungle and stopping there all mght. 
However, a spy disguised as faqir was sent out, In the 
evening he returned and threw down the piece of hard coarse 
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rye bread that Baji Rao had given him as an alms. He had 
seen Baji Rao and his Mahomedan concubine, Mastani, 
seated on the same saddle-cover, eating their dry bread and 
chillies. At once there was confusion and uproar. Boats 
were gathered below the palace ready for flight, while some 
of the young bloods about the Court organized a force to 
resist in the field. The ensuing battle to the south of the 
eity ended in an ignominious sawee gui peut; and had not the 
Wazir by the greatest exertions hurried back from Agrah, 
it is possible that Dihli would have fallen into the hands of 
Baji Rao. Connected with the same occasion is Baji Rao’s 
clandestine visit at night to the Nigambodh chat for a bathe 
at the holy place. Then there is the fighting, in March to 
August, 1753, all round Dihli from Wazirabad in the north 
to Kotilah Firiz Shah in the south, during which place after 
place comes into prominence as the scene of operations shifts. 

Although these notes have inevitably assumed the form of 
adverse comment on and dissent from many of Mr. Fanshawe’s 
statements; this does not preclude me from agreeing entirely 
with a very much larger number of passages, which I have 
necessarily passed over in silence. 





Wu. Invone. 


(1) La Reticton pv Vena, par H. OLpenners, traduit de 
allemand par Vicror Hexry.—(2) Le Bovpona, par 
H. Otpessens, traduit par A. Foucner. 8vyo; pp. 520 
and 401. (Paris: Alcan, 1903.) 


We are very glad to call attention to the appearance of 
these two standard works in French. English students who 
do not read German should take notice of this, as the 
“Religion des Veda” hes not yet been translated into 
English; and the excellent translation of the “ Buddha” 
which we owe to Dr. Hoey was necessarily based on the 
first edition. The third edition, represented in the present 
French translation, contains a number of correctiona and 
additions which have considerably enhanced the value of the 
work. It would be unnecessary to repeat here what has 
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been said in our former pages on the importance of these 
two studies, the reputation of which is now well established. 
It is only necessary to point out that the names of the two 
gentlemen who are respectively responsible for the translations 
are ample guarantee of the sound {scholarship and accurate 
intelligence of the versions that now lie before us. 


INVENTAIRE DeEscriptir pes Monuments pu CamBoDGE. 
Par EF. Luser ve Lazonavitre, Chef de bataillon 
d'Infunterie coloniale. (Paris: FE. Leroux, 1902.) 


The French school of the Extreme East, under the able 
direction of M, Finot, has, by its publications, been doing 
much and most valuable work for the elucidation of the 
carly history of the eastern portion of the Further Indian 
peninsula, Among these, this fourth volume of the sertes— 
an inventory or descriptive list of the ancient monuments 
in Camboja—calls for attention, on account of its plan as 
well as its execution. 

Its origin is thus stated by the author:—‘“ Au mois de 
juillet, 1900, nous fimes charge par le directeur de I"Heole 
francaise d’Extréme Orient d'une mission au Cambodzge. 
Tl s’agissait de rechercher les monuments archéologiques et 
les inscriptions répartis sur le territoire du Cambodge actuel, 
d’estamper celles-ci, de préciser la situation géographique de 
ces monuments et de ces inscriptions, d’indiquer leur état 
de conservation et de désigner les piéces de sculpture qui 
devraient étre transférées an musée organisé par l'Ecole. 
Comme suite & ces recherches, nous devions établir un 
Inventaire descriptif, compléter V’atlas archéologique de 
P’Indo-Chine dont nous avons recueilli les premiers matériaux 
en Anam, et préparer un arrété classant comme * monuments 
historiques’ les monuments inventoriés.” 

The Aflas archéologique was published in November, 1901, 
containing four large sectional maps in beautiful cartography 
—each measuring 25 by 18 inches, to a scale of 1/500,000 or 
8-7 inches to a degree of latitude—and o general map of 
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Indo-China to a fifth of that seale, together with lists of all 
the monuments arranged both by districts and alphabetically. 

The present volume completes the work of this commission, 
to which the Aé/as is an important adjunct. It consists of 
two parts: (1) an introduction of 105 pages, dealing with 
the geographical situation and chronology of the monuments, 
their classification, construction, materials, ornamentation, 
inscriptions, etc.; (2) the description of the monuments— 
290 in number—extending to about 400 pages, followed by 
an index, list of 196 illustrations, and detailed table of 
contents. The whole plan of the work has been thought 
out with skill, and is admirably executed. 

For fully forty years past the French Government has 
been sending out expeditions to explore the valleys of the 
Mekong and Menam rivers, and most of them—beginning 
with that under M. Henri Mouhot (1858-1861) — have 
devoted considerable attention to the remarkable antiquarian 
remains of the region. Thus, in the published reports of 
the explorations of Captain Doudart de Lagrée (1866), 
MM. Francis Garnier, Delaporte (1873), 8, Moura, Dr. I. 
Harmand, M. Tissandier, and, lastly, of M. E. Aymonier, is 
contained a great amount of valuable information respecting 
these antiquities. The work of the last is specially devoted 
to epigraphy, with which it combines important descriptions 
of the old temples where the inscriptions are found, and it 
is richly illustrated. The aim of the present volume is 
to verify, correct, and complete the descriptions already 
published, which are occasionally defective or inaccurate in 
such details as orientation, etc,, and to inelude all known 
monuments hitherto undeseribed, reducing the descriptions to 
a fixed and systematic general form. By always beginning 
the accounts of the temples from the shrines and advancing 
outwards, and by using terms of relative position everywhere 
in the same way, a method is followed that tends to secure 
order, completeness, and precision. 

The introduction is an important feature of the volume, and 
will repay careful study, supplying much information as to- 
the structure and arrangement of the Cambojan temples and. 
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their adjuncts. Among the latter, the small rooms or cells 
that often stand in the front of the courts of larger temples 
facing the main shrine are designated by the author as 
treasuries and libraries. These terms are ostensibly only 
conjectural ; and, as the temples are really copies built after 
Hindu models of early date, the original purpose of such 
cells must be sought for in India, Structures occupying 
similar positions are not unusual in South Indian temples, 
but there they are not now, at least, used for the storage of 
valuables. 

The structural methods employed in the erection of these 
temples and the arrangements of the buildings are here 
explained with an accuracy and careful detail that overlooks 
nothing of importance. And the illustrations are numerous 
and instructive, making the book a model one. 

The numerous inscriptions in Sanskrit and in Khmer are 
mentioned in connection with the places where they have 
been discovered, with constant reference to Aymonier's 
Cambodge and to the translations of those in Sanskrit 
prepared by MM. Barth and A | Bergaigne, and published 
with photographic facsimiles in 1855 and 1893. A number 
of new inscriptions have been discovered and are here 
described; but others had disappeared since M. Aymonier 
had noticed them, and could not be found by Capt. Lunet de 
Lajonquiére (pp. 58, 60, 137, 187, ete.}—one “ayant éte 
brisée par un bonze fou” (p. 3)—and others the villagers 
and priests would not say what had become of them (p. 261). 
This is just what occurs in India: a stone is wanted, and if 
an inscribed one is at hand it is seized; but if ever it is 
traced it is by accident rather than from enquiry. 

The French school of the Far East has made a most 
valuable contribution to Oriental archwology in this com- 


reher sive work. 
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Candra-cyikarana. Die GramMatrK pres CanpRAGOMIN. 
Siitra, Unadi, Dhatupatha. Hernusgegeben von Kruno 
Lresicu, Dr. Phil. Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, xi, 4. (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1902.) 


This, the first part of Dr. Liebich’s long promised work 
on the Grammar of Candragomin, was presented to the 
. Hamburg Orientalist Congress in September last. It 
includes the text of the Sittra, Unadi, and Dhatupatha, 
with full indices, and in the case of the Unadi paraphrases 
from the commentary, The Siitras and the Dhatupatha are 
accompanied by references to the corresponding parts of the 
Paninean SYSteML. 

For the purpose of mere reference, therefore, the work 
is complete, and we may congratulate Dr. Liebich on the 
accomplishment in a very convenient form of this part of 
his diffeult and laborious undertaking. But by far the 
most interesting part of the work is still to come, in the 
shape of an edition in full of the commentary, which is now 
ascertained to be, as Professor Eggeling first conjectured, by 
Candragomin himself. Based upon a fine MS., the property 
of the Nepal Durbar, which Dr, Liebich exhibited at 
Hamburg, and the exact Tibetan rendering in the Tanjur, 
it will present a quite relinble text, and must contain much 
that is of importance for the history of Sanskrit Grammar. 
The authors of the Kasika made use, as Professor Kiclhorn 
pointed out (Jadian Antiquary, xv, pp. 183-5), of the Candra 
stitras, and therefore probably also of the commentary. 

For a general discussion of Candragomin’s work Dr. Liebich 
refers to his article in the Nachrichten der Gittingische 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften for 1895, where he has 
discussed all the works connected with Candragomin’s 
system which are found in the Tanjur (Mdo exvi and 
exxxii). He now gives some further information regarding 
new manuscript material from Nepal. The total result is 
that, with the exception of a very small gap, the whole of 
the Sanskrit original is now recovered. The immense help 
which the existence of Tibetan versions of mila and 
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commentary lends towards the establishment of a critical 
text is now sufficiently known; even in case we should 
not be able to fix the limits of date for these renderings 
within so narrow a period as “700 to 900 a..” 

I do not propose to discuss the text which Professor 
Liebich has elicited from these sources. On p. 27, n. 6, 
we find the interesting fact elicited that when issuing the 
sutras with the Commentary Cundragomin made certain 
amall corrections in style and orthography. The reader will 
observe that most of the siitras are derived from Panini 
and the Mahabhasya. Generally the effort atter brevity 
has led to a curtailment, quite in conformity with the 
statement of Taranatha (trans, p. 152) that this was 
a principle of Candragomin’s work. Professor Liebich's 
excellent critical notes call attention to the passages where 
there exists any cause for hesitation.’ 

Tt is curious that neither Candragomin nor his predecessor 
and antagonist Oandrakirti is known to us from Chinese 
sourees, and we are consequently without an important aid 
in fixing their dates. Professor Liebich would regard 
Candragomin as contemporary with the Hina invasions 
between 465 and 644 a.v, When fuller reports of the 
Congress at Hanoi reach us we shall be made acquainted 
with the view of M. Sylvain Lévi, a paper by whom on this 
subject was there read. The Lokananda-Nataka, when it is 
read by some scholar, may throw light on the question. Aft 
present we can only say that Candrakirti and Aryadeva, who 
refer to each other, must be contemporaries, 

The Candra grammar being now restored to the world, it 
is perhaps time to inquire what can be done towards the 
investigation of the Sarasvata school. Presumably the 
published text of this grammar represents a late recension. 
But among the grammatical works in the Tanjur there are 
several of this school, and perhaps something may be attained 
by these means. It would be worth while if, as we appear 


1 On p. 61, 0.2, should we not read [for Samm du =prak) mdun du? The 
doubtful word fredala, given p. 168 asthe rendering of Aarrt, would probably be 
lor #ddvale, adj. = * green." 
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‘to be informed by Mallinatha a? Meghadita, v. 14, Kalidasa 
belonged to this school. 

I may here add the name of a grammatical work in the 
Tanjur which does not appear either in Schiefner’s list or 
in any other enumeration known to me, viz, :-— 

Manjusrisabdalaksana, Tanjur Mile exxxiv, 1-44, by 
Legs . par . grage (Sukirti ?). 
F. W. Trosas. 


Patt usp Saxsertr, von Dr. R. Orro Fraxxe, Professor 
of Sanskrit at Konigsberg. Svo; pp. vi and 176. 
(Strassburg: Triibner. Price 6s.) 


This volume is a preparatory study for the author's Pali 
Grammar, which is to appear shortly in the Grundriss series 
founded by Professor Biihler and now edited by Professor 
Kielhorn. As is well known, all the early inseriptions and 
coin-legends are not written in Sanskrit, but in a dialect or 
dialects for which there is at present no generally accepted 
name. It % inaccurate to call it Prakrit, a word which 
has a clearly defined meaning in Indian usage, Meaning 
exclusively the dialects considered in Professor Pischel’s 
“Grammatik der Prakrit-sprachen.” Tt is a very useful, 
indeed necessary, word in that sense: and it is a distinct 
loss to use it as the designation for a very different set of 
philological phenomena. 

The author calls this language of the early mscriptions 
and coins Pali, using the term ‘literary Pali’ for the Pali 
as it appears in the canonical books of the Buddhists and 
in the later literature based upon them. This also seems 
to me to be matter for regret. As now generally used 
and understood, the word Pali has a clear and distinet 
connotation, and to substitute for it the elumsy and long 
expression ‘literary Pali’ is a loss. It would have been 
far better to have retained the word Pali (which, after all, 
means a line, or rule, or canon) in the old sense of the 
language of the canonical books. It is true that, if this be 
-done, then another name must be found for the language 
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of the inscriptions and coins; and any new name is under 
a disadvantage, I have suggested elsewhere that the word 
“Kosali’ might be used, as the word * Magadhi, in some 
respects more suitable, involves the same sort of confusion 
and ambiguity as ‘Prakrit’ or * Pali.’ 

This objection to the name of the language referred to 
as Pali is, however, a minor matter. The main point is 
whether the facts collected are accurate, and the arguments 
based upon them are sound. It will be well, therefore, to 
state at once what these are. 

We have in Chapter i a list of the inscriptions, and of the 
coins, that can be dated within a period extending from the 
third century ».c. to the second century 4.p. This is a very 
careful and elaborate list, and will be found most useful. 
Tt suffers from one objection. The author does not pretend 
te be either a numismatist or au epigraphist. He gives the 
dates as stated by the best authorities, though he points 
out cases where their conclusions seem doubtful. Future 
investigation may show—specialists could, no doubt, even 
now, in some cases, point out—that some particular date 
or some particular reading is wrong. But we have not 
elsewhere any such list as is here provided for us; and. 
it shows, with great clearness, the range of material on 
which the thesis is based. This list of many hundred 
inscriptions and coins occupies fifty pages, and the first two 
chapters. 

In Chapter iii the author points out the main conclusion 
which is forced upon us, at first sight, by these materials. 
The language of India during the period in question was 
not Sanskrit. Sanskritisms are found imbedded in the 
dinlect used. These are at first very rare, then they 
gradually increase, until, at the end of the period, the 
inscriptions, with certain exceptions, have become Sanskrit 
with Palisms (as the author calls them; I should prefer 
Kosalisms) still surviving in them. The main fact 1s already 
generally acknowledged. But the author states it with 
much greater fulness and detail than has yet been done. 
He shows what the Sanskritisms are, and distinguishes 


aoe 


é 
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between the results apparent at different epochs and im 
different districts of India. 

Chapter iv discusses, and again with full details, and with 
the necessary distinctions of time and place, the reverse set 
of facts—the kind of Palisms (or Kosalisms) that survived 
especially from the third century a.p. onwards, and when 
and where they survived. 

In Chapters v and vi we have the author's conclusions 
from the data set out above as to the date and locality of 
the gradual rise in the use of classical Sanskrit. One 
of these is that Sanskrit proper (as distinguished from 
Vedic) was mostly cultivated in one distinct part of India, 
the country from the Doab to the mountains, and that its 
home was probably originally in Kashmir. 

In the following chapters we have the author's conclusions 
from the language of the imscriptions and the coins as to 
Pali (that is, Kosali). The first of these is that the dialect, 
whatever it be called, then used throughout India was, in 
fact, one dialect; and he gives, in support of this conclusion, 
a detailed sketch of what were the peculiarities of this _ 
dialect, the Hindustani of the centuries before Christ. 

The second is that, besides and notwithstanding the 
essential unity of this dialect, there is evidence of local 
peculiarities, amounting to local dialectic differences. These 
he gives in detail, again distinguishing the facts he quotes 
both according to place and according to time. 

The third is that the literary Pali used in the canonical 
books is nearest to the particular local variety of the popular 
tongue that was current in or near Avanti. One by one 
the author goes through other local varieties, used in the 
en the north-west, in or near Mathura, in the 

skkan, and in the Kathiawad, and shows in detail how 
Aare varieties differs from the literary Pali. 

Finally, the author gives ao list of those peculiarities of 
the Vedic language which distinguish it from classical 
Sanskrit and are found also in Pali—a list much longer 
and fuller than the only one we have so far had, that is to 
say, the list in the preface to Childers's Dictionary. 
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Now, quite apart from the validity of the suthor’s 
conclusions, quite apart even from the accuracy of the 
readings the author takes over from the numismatists and 
epigraphists, it is a most excellent and useful piece of work 
that is here accomplished. To have classified and arranged 
according to time and place, and according to the moot 
questions they elucidate in the history of language, an 
immense number of linguistic forms hitherto, for the most 
part, and precisely for want of such a guide, necessarily 
jumbled together and confused, is a signal service to have 
rendered to the history of speech in India. So much will 
be readily admitted. But it would be probably safe to go 
further. The author raises the right sort of questions, and 
deals with them by the right sort of method. His conclusions 
are eminently sound and reasonable. Supposing that in 
a dozen cases the readings adopted by the author, or by 
the epigraphists or numismatists, or the dates they assign 
to the inscriptions or the coins, should turn out tp be wrong, 
that would still leave ninety-eight out of each hundred 
details unaffected —in other words two per cent.’ of the 
evidence would have to be struck out. And the author has 
been eareful so to state his conclusions that they would 
not require, in such a case, much modification, He has 
placed the whole question on a new footing, and his work 
will be quite indispensable to any future worker in the same 
field. The last word, as a matter of course, has not been 
said. Some of the details quoted will have to be modified ; 
details not here quoted will be added. The conclusions as 
eventually accepted will not be quite the same; but they 
will be influenced to a very large extent by this important 
monograph, which is a real addition to our knowledge, and 
worthy of that excellent German training in sound methods 
to which we Indianists already owe so much. 


T. W. Rays Davins. 


2.k.A.8. 1005. oh 
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Dig SaGexsTorre pes RevEDA UND DIE INDISCHE ITIHASA- 
TRapiTion, von Ex. Sire. [. pp. vi, 150+[1). 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1902.) 


The work of which Dr. Sieg of Berlin submits a specimen 
m this fasciculus constitutes a bold attempt to deal with one 
of the most important problems of Indian literary history. 
The hymns of the Rgveda have in a large number of cases 
an obvious ritual application which reveals at the same time 
the object for which they were composed. But many of them 
are denied any such application even by the native critics, 
and European scholars will consider the devices by which 
others have been adapted to purposes of ritual as artificial 
interpretations. With regard to such hymns a question 
arises as to the circumstances of their composition, Are 
they purely independent utterances or were they intended to 
be communicated in some context? In the latter case, is the 
context easily inferrible from the hymns themselyes or have 
we any external aids for ascertaining it ? 

The answer to a part of these questions may be taken as 
a matter of common acceptance. There are hymns in the 
Rigveda which imply a context, and of these some at any 
rate demand for their explanation the help of other literary 
material. Dr. Siez points out that this truth, first brought 
to light by Professor Windisch, who recognized the hymn 
of Purtiravas and Urvadi (R.V., x, 95) aa a dialogue without 
context, has been clearly expounded by Professor Oldenberg,' 
and all scholars familiar with Pischel and Geldner’s Pedische 
Studien are aware what use these authors make of the same 
conception. Professor Oldenberg well compares the relation 
between the verse and prose of the Pali Jataka, and finds in 
this system of text and sermon the prevailing literary type 
of pre- Buddhist times. We may add of post-Buddhist times 
also ; for the conjunction of a text in itself brief and ohseure 
with an indispensable commentary is, one might say, the 
prevailing one im all periods of Indian literature down to 


* 2.0.M.G., 1883, pp. 4-86; 1885, pp. 52-00, 
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the present, and we need have no « priori scruples in 
recognizing the same deeply rooted intellectual habit in the 
Revedn itself. The figure of the poet who recites his verse 
in the middle of a prose narrative is still familiar in all parts 
of India, and may have been familiar in the earliest age. 

But if there are many hymns in the Veda which imply 
a story, it is an inference of mathematical certaimty that 
not all these stories have been lost. There may have been 
much change and transformation, which 1s indeed the fate 
of all Indian writings, affecting not only epics but also 
highly finished compositions such as the Sakuntala. But it 
would be a miracle if nothing were left in the later hterature 
capable of explaining the earlier. 

This thought is developed and pointed in the introductory 
part of Dr. Sieg’s work. He shows that the critical principle 
in question was familiar to the Indian commentators and 
precisely expounded by them. The most general term 
for the application of a hymn was eimiyoga, and they 
distinguished between the expressed and implied viniyoga 
of hymns and parts of hymns. Their discussions proceeded 
predominantly from four points of view, and they were 
classed as yijnikdh, atmavidah, nairukiah, or aitihdskah, 
according as they treated the hymns from ceremonial, 
philosophical, grammatical, or mythological-historical stand- 
points. In the Brahmanas, and in general commentaries 
such as that of Sayana, there is a commingling of all three 
methods of interpretation. But we have an example of all 
the mainly etymological treatment in Yaska’s Wirukta, while 
the philosophical criticism gave rise to the transcendental 
or Adiyiima explanations. 

Dr. Sieg maintains that the existence of the forms 
aitthasika and peurdnika in their context in the Mahabhasya 
(iv, 2. 60) proves the existence of a particular work entitled 
Itihdsa or Purdna, as a textbook or collection of mythological 
lore. But we cannot admit the force of this argument. 
Pataijali makes no mention of the formation diAydnika in the 
sense of ‘a student of dhyana or romance,’ recording special 
names as rdsaradattita, etc., for ‘a student of the Pdsaradatid 
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story, etc. But this may be due to the fact that the purdn 
or ifiidsa is from the nature of the case a single body of 
‘legend, while romance is capable of indefinite extension. 
We, too, have ‘ historians’ and ‘ mythologists,’ but no 
‘novelist’ in the same sense. Whether the remainder of 
Dr. Sieg’s argumentation on this head is conclusive cannot 
be answered without a longer inquiry. But even if the 
Indian commentators employ the words ifiidsa and purdna of 
definite literary types of works (as Dr. Sieg urges, pp. 27 aqq., 
33), this is not the same as referring to one single work. 
The terms aitiidsita and pawrdnika seem of precisely the same 
nature as taiydkaranika, chdndasika, and naiydyika. Why, 
indeed, should we not be content to understand by the word 
purdna a class of writings from which sprang the purdna par 
excellence, the Mahabharata, which, as Dr. Sieg mentions, 
the Indian commentators understood by the name? This, 
however, is very far from a systematic treatment of mythology. 

The main body of Dr. Sieg’s work, pp. 44-142, deals with 
individual hymns and legends, and constitutes the practical 
application of his theory. The case is emphatically one for 
the maxim o/rifur ambulando, and if in a number of cases 
it 1s possible by the employment of later legends to con- 
tribute towards the elucidation of the hymms, the value of 
this method stands beyond dispute. I do not propose (nor 
do I claim any special competence) to examine in detail this 
part of the book. In the case of many of the legends 
Dr, Sieg seems to me to come materially nearer to the right 
interpretation and even to attain to a definite solution, One 
of the best examples is the legend of Syavaéva as compared 
with R.V. v, Gl. The relation between the two seems to 
be established, but there nevertheless remaing an obscurity 
in the story as concerns the part played by Taranta, Puru- 
milha, and Saéiyasi. If from some other source Dr. Sieg 
should be able to throw light on this part of the legend 
and at the same time elucidate the relations between 
Syavasva and the Advins (Syava, see Macdonell, “ Vedic 
Mythology,” p. 52), the whole hymn will be fully explained. 

Dr. Sieg is fully capable of dealing with his material, and 
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it would be impossible to gainsay the learning and skill with 
which he handles it, We regret only that he has several 
times (e.g., p. 126, p. 137, u. 4) treated the Brhaddevata as 
posterior in date to the Mahabharata, whereas Professor 
Macdonell has pointed out to me that the reverse is the 
case. If I may call attention to two details with which 
T should previsionally disagree, on p. 54 we find the word 
mamat of R.V. iv, 18. 89, explained (with Grassmann) 
as augmentless imperfect of ma: mamatti, while on p. 97 
Dr, Siez proposes to emend a note of Harisvamin, 


daurgraha ndma daurgahendscena samhatena kratund ye, 


by reading se Aa tena for samlatena. I cannot resist the 
conclusion that Ludwig is here right in taking mdmat as 
a pronoun, referring back to the mama of v, 7. tn that case 
we must regard it as an ablative = Prakrit mamatfo. In 
the second passage, I should prefer to read daurgahendsrena 
samhatena with the text, and interpret it to mean with 
a daurgaha, i.e, an dra samhata, ‘a body of horse,’ so that 
dawrgaha bears the same relation to durgaia as austra, ‘body 
of camels,’ ete., to usfra, ete. Perhaps the original reading 
was daurgahendicena ascasamithena kratund. The simplex 
durgaha, * horse,’ is no doubt a compound of dur =dhiur with 
gah, and analogous to Giyia, jumenta, dhaureya. With the 
fmand =svayam, noted p. 49, n. 5, we may compare the 
classical dfmand, which bears the same sense, 

What we have said will be sufficient to show to the reader 
that Dr. Sieg has in this work made a valuable contribution 
to the solution of a problem which, if it is ever to be solved, 
must be solved on the lines which he here lays down. 
Inasmuch as his familiarity with the subject and the 
essential aids to its investigation, and further his skill and 
scholarly method in dealing with these, are fully on a level 
with the high demands of modern research, we hope that he 
may find the necessary support for continuing the publication 
of the large mass of material which he has prepared. 


F. W. Tuomas. 
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Horm Smornce, I, 1. Tae Dimascatia Aposrotorem : 
I. Syriac Text; I. English Translation. By Marcaret 
Duxtor Gissox, M.R.A.8., LL.D. (London: C. J. Clay 
and Sons, 1903.) 


The Didascalia consists of a series of rules and exhortations 
regulating the conduct of the clergy and congregation of the 
early Christian Church, It was originally written in Greek, 
but has survived only in more or less incomplete versions, 
of which the Syriac is the most valuable, The Syriac text 
was edited some fifty years ago anonymously (by the 
great Lagarde) from a Paris MS., which was then umique- 
Lagarde’s book—only 100 copies were issued—has long been 
out of print, and other MSS. have since come to light, 
among them a copy of an ancient MS. which was acquired 
a few years ago by Professor Rendel Harris in Mesopotamia- 
There was, therefore, room for a new edition of the text, and 
Mrs. Gibson is to be congratulated on her performance of 
a piece of work which places all students of early Christianity 
under an obligation. The Didasealia has been held to date 
from the third century; it throws a welcome hght upon 
the practices of the early Christians, and exercised grent 
influence upon the structure and ecclesiastical government 
of the Church. It appears now for the first time with an 
English translation, and it is not too much to hope that this 
may lead to a closer investigation of the critical questions 
with which the book is bound up. 

That the Didasealia should have had aseribed to it the 
authority of the Apostles is not an unknown practice in the 
East, where greater influence and attention was procured 
for a writing by deliberately issuing it under the name and 
authority of famous personages. Mrs. Gibson’s remarks may 
be quoted here :— 


“When we have got over our initial amazement that any body 
of ecclesiastical rulers should attempt to use the names of their 
predecessors instead of their own, we must acknowledge that most 
of the precepts und practices inculcated are excellent, and well 
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worthy of our own consideration. . . - - To some minds, no 
doubt, this document, from its early date, will appeal with greater 
foree than to others; and to these I would respectfully suggest 
that if they consider it to be really of Apostolic authority, they 
ought to adopt its rules in their entirety; but that it is not 
legitimate to accept one and reject another, unless that other be 
proved to be a Inter interpolation.” 


Mrs. Gibson has edited the Syriac from the copy referred 
to above, and has collated 1t not only with Lagarde’s text, 
but also with fragments preserved at the British Museum, 
at Cambridge, and at Rome. Her translation is conscientious 
and painstaking, and her introductions to the volumes are 
useful, though all too brief. It is interesting to find that 
among the multitude of Scriptural quotations in the text 
there are some (from the Gospels) which seem to be derived, 
not from the Peshitta, but from the old Syriac version which 
it superseded. Many of them, also, agree with neither, 
and it has been conjectured that these owe their origin to 
a Gospel harmony. 

In conclusion, as an illustration of the style and contents 
of the Didascalia, we append an extract from Chapter xi, 
dealing with the positions to be occupied by the congregation 
at Divine Service -— 

« Por as we see the irrational beasts, we meal oxen, sheep, amd 
gonts, lying down in herds, rising and feedimg and mating, and 
none of them is separate from its race; and also the beasts of the 
deserts go in the mountains along with those who are like them. 
Thus, therefore, it ought to be also in the Church, that those who 
are children should sit by themselves, if there be room; if not, let 
them stand upon their feet, And let those who are advanced in 
years ait by themselves. . + - Again, also let those who 
are pirls sit apart. - - - Let those who are married and 
young and have children stay by themselves, but the old 
women and widows sit by themselves, the Deacon seeing a5 
every one enters that he goes to his place, lest amy one sit in 
a place that is not his. Let the Deacon also notice lest any one 
whisper, or sleep, or langh, or make signs; for thus it is required 
that [people] be attentive in the Church, with watchfulness and 
good manners, and with their ears open to the word of the Lord.” 


Ss, A. ©. 
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Tue Travers or Pepno Terxetna, translated and annotated 
by Wituiam F. Siscrare and Dowaup Ferreuson. 
(Hakluyt Society, 1902.) 


The appearance of a work bearing the Inte Mr. Sinclair's 
name on its title-page, renews our regret at his early death, 
before he had time, after his release from official cares, to 
give to the world the result of his exceptional experience of 
things Indian. No one who saw his vigorous frame or 
listened to his vivacious talk, could have anticipated for 
him anything but long years of life and labour. 

The book consists chiefly of a translation from the 
Portuguese of that portion of “ Relaciones de Pedro 
Teixeira . . . ,” published at Antwerp in 1610, which 
contains the account of his journey from India to Italy in 
the year 1604 (pp. 1-152). This translation and most of 
the notes to it are by Mr. Sinclair. Prefixed to it are an 
account of the author (i-xxiv); an essay on the First 
Coming of the English and Dutch to the East (xxv- 
ixxxix); and the bibliography of Teixeira’s book. All 
these are by Mr. Donald Ferguson, who has added (pp. 153— 
267) a translation of Teixeira’s history of Harmuz (Ormuz), 
extracts from his “Kings of Persia” and “ Most notable 
Provinces of Persia,” concluding with an earlier Chronicle 
of Harmuz by a Dominican friar, 

So far as I have any means of testing it, all of Mr. Sinclair's 
and Mr. Ferguaon’s work seems excellently well done. 
Mr. Ferguson, in particular, displays very wide acquaintance 
with the literature of the subject, above all with the 
Portuguese branch of it. Perhaps, if one wanted to be 
very critical, it might be objected that Mr. Ferguson's lon g 
excursus (of 65 pages) on the English and Dutch voyages, 
excellent as it is in itself, rather overweights the rest of the 
book, and stands a little outside its subject. As for Teixeira, 
I should not place him very high myself in the list of 
early writers of travels, He has little of the nairceté which 
is their chief charm; and his contributions to solid know- 
ledge would not be much missed. The route had been 
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travelled before, and was travelled several times afterwards. 
No doubt, he is useful in continuing the chain of knowledge 
between his predecessors and his successors. In his history 
of Ormuz, however, he becomes a first-hand, if not a unique, 
authority (Appendix A). 

For my own part, I find the extracts from his delightfully 
digressive ‘Kings of Persia” (Appendix B) much more 
entertaining reading than the Travels. For instance, there 
is the traveller’s tale, on p. 223, about the fish and the cats 
at Maskat. “A hungry cat will come down to the beach 
and lay her tail in the water, to which the little fishes come 
and take hold of it, When she feels them fast, with a whisk 
of her tail she lays them high and dry, and satisties her 
appetite.” Mr. Sinclair's comment is also good: “ I know 
that fish are sometimes foolish enough for this story to be 
true, but I doubt the cat’s being clever enough.” Or take 
again, on p. 232, the account of the weed which grew in the 
streets on the Coromandel coast, and if chewed so that the 
teeth retained the juice, any stone, however hard, could be 
reduced to dust without hurting the teeth; “as proved many 
times in my own person, and by means of others; which surely 
should make us all praise the Creator, who has granted such 
power to a weed.” Mr. Ferguson says he cannot identify 
this marvellous ‘weed’; I wonder whether anyone else can 

On one occasion only have I found Mr. Ferguson tripping. 
Teixeira (p. 200) says “the husks [of the poppy] are called 
pust, those who do so [i.e. use the husks] go by the name of 
pustys’’ ; to which Mr. Ferguson appends the note: “Persian 
past =low, mean, vile, ete. This can hardly be the origin 
of the term pusties. . . . -” Here he diverges into 
a discussion of the origin of the class of people so called 
by the Dutch in the East. There is, of course, a Persian 
word past, of which the meaning is correctly given by 
Mr. Ferguson. But it must be obvious to anyone familiar 
with Persian or Urdii that Teixeira’s puast can be nothing but 
the word post, literally ‘skin, hide,’ which is the ordinary 
name for the poppy-head or capsule, just as afi is 

Witiiam Irvine. 
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Tue Creation-Srony or Genesis 1: a Sumerian Theogony 
and Cosmogony. By Dr. Hueco Rapav. pp. xv and 
70. (Chicago, Open Court Publishing Oo.; London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., 1892.) 


In this little book the author, who is in the forefront of 
rising Assyriclogists, brings many arguments to show that 
the Creation-story in Genesis is of Sumero-Akkadian (ie. 
non-Semitic Babylonian) origin. That this is to a great 
extent true there can be but little doubt, as incontrovertible 
historical facts abundantly indicate (e.¢., the statement in 
Genesis that the early migrants found a plain in the land of 
Shinar, where they settled, and built the tower of Babel ; 
and the record that Abraham, the ancestor of the Jewish 
_ Tace, was born in Ur of the Chaldees). 

Just how much of the story or stories of the Creation in 
Genesis, however, is Sumero-Akkadian is not by any means 
clear, for the compiler of the sacred narrative would seem to 
have taken simply as much as suited his purpose, filling in 
the rest either from other sources or from his own inward 
convictions. Thus, in the first chapter of Genesis, though 
water is the first existing thing, and the earliest abode of 
life, there is no indication that the author of the narrative 
conceived it as a living being in the form of a dragon, as 
is stated in the Babylonian story of the’ Creation, notwith- 
standing that the Dragon-myth, where the Tauthé (Tiawatu, 
‘the Ocean’) of the Babylonian story appears variously as 
Rahab, Leviathan, and ‘the serpent,’ was certainly well 
known to the ancient Hebrews. The enormous differences 
which exist between the Biblical and the Babylonian 
narratives would seem to point rather to a common origin 
for the two, than the borrowing of the former from the 
latter, either wholly or in part. 

The author makes the Babylonian primeval ocean to be 
“a moneter of double sex: a masculine and a feminine in 
one person, a kind of androgyn,” and by the “ joining of 
their waters in one” the gods were created. It is doubtful, 
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however, whether the suggestion that PONT in verse 2 
should be translated “the chaotic mass (or primeval waters, 
ocean) ” will meet with acceptance. Dr, Radau further goes 
on to say— 

“Tf the Hebrew Tehom is equal to the Babylonian Tidmat, 
then ‘the waters’ must be the (Babylonian) ‘apsii.’ But if 
‘the waters’ are the ‘apsi,’ then ‘the spirit of God’ must 
be it too! This follows from the parallelism (of the two 
accounts).”* 

But the writer of Genesis i, on the other hand, apparently 
did not believe in an androgynous monster, and whilst 
retaining the Tidmat or Tehom, substituted for the apsi 
‘the spirit of Elohim’ as the life-giving power of everv- 
thing ; and if Tehom be equivalent to Tidmat, then yen, 
‘the darkness," must be Tiamat too. It was, therefore, 
rightly said that the fight of Merodach with Tidmat was 
nothing more nor less than a conflict between fig/f and 
darkness (pp. 8-9). 

The greater part of the book is occupied with ao rather 
argumentative, but suggestive and interesting, discourse 
concerning the Babylonian pantheon, with special reference 
to the cosmology. Unfortunately, this part is rather special, 
and even the device of humorously attaching the titles 
‘Mr.’ and ‘Mrs.’ to the names of deities in some cases 
does not relieve it from this disadvantage—a rather serious 
one in a book not read exclusively by Assyriologists. 
Nevertheless, the new ideas which it contains make it 
very profitable reading. The dream of Gudea and its 
illustrations of Old Testament ideas of the deity; the 
Babylonian conception of the universe; the genealogy of 
the Babylonian primmval divinities and their bearing upon 
the Babylonian and the Hebrew creation-stories, etc., are 
treated at length. In the course of one of his arguments he 
touches upon the reason of the Hebrew day beginning at 
sunset :-— 

“Winckler confesses: ‘Das babylonische Pantheon atellt 
nicht den Sonnengott, sondern den Mondgott an die Spitze— 
warum, iat nech unklar.’ The reason is this: As the chaos 
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preceeded the cosmos, as the darkness the light, thus the 
wight precedes the day, and Sin being ‘he who governs the 
night,’ must necessarily precede Shamash, who governs the 
day. This is also the reason why, in early times, the ‘day’ 
consisted of ‘night and day’—accepted even by P.: ‘there 
was evening and there was morning, the . . . . day.’ 
This latter, no doubt, is a relic of the Sumerian conception 
of the day—for among the Sumerians Sin was (Ae father of 
Shamash. . . . . But if the day began with the evening 
or night, then the year must have begun with the winfer, 
and the beginning of the year could not have been the 
2ist of March (the Ist Nisan), but must have been the 
21st of September (the Ist Tishri). . . . . The present 
Jewish New Year's month thus goes back to the most 
ancient times: to the time of the Sumerians,” 

Whether his conclusions be always soundly based or not, 
Dr. Rudau’s book is a most noteworthy monograph, and 
deserves the special attention of all students of ancient 
Semitic religious beliefs, which have had such enormous 
influence in shaping the creeds of the white races of the 
earth. 

T. G. Prxecwes. 


La Macre Assynrenne, étude suivie de Textes Magiques, 
transerits, traduits, et commentés, par C. Fossey, Docteur 
és-Lettres. (Paris: Leroux, 1902.) 


This work consists of 141 pages of matter bearing upon 
the subject of Babylonian magic (for such it is, rather than 
Assyrian), followed by 333 puges of translations of the 
tablets, with notes, 

The study of magic (not with the intention of practising 
it) is one which offers many attractions to the student of 
Assyro-Babylomian life, manners, and customs. How this 
superstitious practice entered into the life of all, even the 
most intelligent, in those days, is well shown by the short 
letter from an Assyrian king (A3Sur-bani-Apli) which M. Fossey 
quotes, and which, being short, I reproduce here :— 
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To the king my lord, thy servant Istar-sum-éres. May 
there be peace to the king my lord. May Nebo and 
Merodach bless the king my lord. Concerning that of 
which the king my lord wrote to me thus: ‘Is there some 
curse written therein ?’ I have made research. No, there 
is no curse written.”’ 

Indeed, the life of the people must have been full of 
apprehension on account of the ditferent omens attached to the 
various actions and circumstances of life, not seldom giving 
them considerable anxiety, and this, when the fates seemed 
to be entirely adverse, must not unfrequently have led to 
despair, sometimes leading, as at the present day, to death. 
To us it seems often strange and unreasonable, this extreme 
superstition which caused Nineveh to be called “the mother 
of witchcrafts,” but it is not so very many centuries since 
such things were officially recognized in both Europe and 
America. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
sorcery and witchcraft are recognized in the laws of 
Hammurabi, the very first enactments of his code referring 
to such practices, This, however, is only natural among 
a people firmly rooted in such superstitions, and has 
considerable appropriateness, for the enactments in question 
are against thwarting the ends of justice by such means. 

In his essay upon the subject of Babylonian magic 
which precedes the translation, M. Fossey treats of the 
sources of his information—the Babylonian and Assyrian 
tablets; of demons, sorcerers and sorceresses, ill-luck and 
sickness; divination und the rites attending purification ; 
the rites which destroy; those which transmit; the pharma- 
eopia of magic; oral rites, incantations, and imprecations ; 
preventative rites, amulets, and talismans; the gods and 
maric; and the position of magic between religion and 
science. It is naturally a great advance on the late Franco 
Lenormant’s “Chaldean Magic,” which attracted so much 
attention twenty-six years ago, and may be regarded as the 
latest word upon the subject. 

The translations are in every cause accompanied by trans- 
literations of the original texte, and, when bilingual, both 
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languages are given. They are in the main renderings of 
inscriptions in the British Museum, and the original texts 
are mostly given mm the second, fourth, and fifth volumes 
of the “Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia,” a work 
which was prepared for publication by E. Norris, G. Smith, 
and myself, under the editorship of Sir Henry Rawlingon, 
one of this Society's most illustrious members. 

It is naturally a matter for regret that all the duplicates 
of Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions known are not 
yet published, but this is necessarily a matter of time. The 
effect, however, is that no edition can at present be complete, 
and improvement in the not altogether distant future is in 
many cases almost a certainty. Thus, for instance, on 
pp. 154-195, I. 3—5 are completed by a duplicate (Sumerian 
only), as follows: Jmma (written ka) hula, imma gia, Aulahha 
za¢ nam-bee (instead of ei nam-bea), ig nu-halammaene, ci anna 
he-pa, zi kia he-pa. Semitic Babylonian, semua Hnu [swine 
fdru?|, gilittu, nig mitu, da ld... nis damé Ji-tamdt, 
nis érsili li-tamdt, suggesting the translation: “ The evil 
thirst, [the recurrent thirst], terror, the spirit of death 
which doth not [depart?], spirit of ~heaven, mayest thou 
exorcise, spirit of earth, mayest thou exorcise.” 

For such things as these, however, M. Fossey is not 
responsible. Moreover, his translations scem to be good, 
and he has not shrunk from giving renderings of texts in 
Sumerian only. It is an excellent exposition of the subject, 
and can be recommended. 

T. G. Pincres. 


In the Reewet! de Travaux relatifs ad la Philologie et a 
(Archéologie égyptiennes et asayriennes, vol. xxv, Professor 
Naville has published a very interesting description of the 
Stone of Palermo (“‘ La Pierre de Palerme"), with translation. 
This monument, he says, was of Heliopolitan origin, and 
it gives a list of festivals, the heicht of the Nile inundation 
(apparently), and many historical events. Among the things 
worthy of notice is the fact that two different kinds of year 
are referred to, and that there was u chronological system 
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which was independent of the reign of the ruling sovereign. 
The festivals are themselves often of great interest, those 
of the union of the North and the South, the foundation of 
Memphis, the destruction of the Anu, the foundation of 
Heracleopolis, ete., being mentioned among them. The 
paper is accompanied by a facsimile and a pen and ink 
copy of the two sides of the stone. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


(January, February, March, 1903.) 


I, Gesxerat Meerines or toe Rovat Asratic Soctery. 


February 10th, 1903.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
Major Salmon, 
The Rev. Dr. Tilbe, 
Mr. P. Pillai, 
Mr. C. M. Nair, and 
Mr. Imdad Ali 
were elected members. 

The President gave expression to the great loss sustained 
by the Society and by Oriental acholarship in the death of 
Professor Cowell; and on the motion of Professor Macdonell, 
seconded by Professor Bendall, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted :—“ That the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland desires to place on record ita deep 
sense of the irreparable loss to Oriental scholarship from the 
lamented death of Professor Edward Byles Cowell, and to 
express ita deepest sympathy with the surviving members 
of the family.” 

Professor Margoliouth read a paper on the terms “ Muslim 
and Hanif.”’ A discussion followed, in which Dr. Hirschfeld, 
Mr. Sohrawarthy, Professor Hagopian, and Sir Charles Lyall 
took part. The paper will appear in the July number. 


March 10th, 1903,—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
Colonel H. 8. Jarrett, C.LE., and 
Mr. Henrik Borgatrom 
were elected members of the Society. 


1i.A.8. [P0G, 
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The President gave expression to the great loss sustained 
by scholarship through the death of M. Gaston Paris. Ii 
was resolved that a vote of condolence should be com- 
municated to his relatives and to the Academies to which 
he belonged. 

Dr. Grierson, C.LE., read a paper on “Tulsi Das.” A 
discussion followed, in which Professor Bendall, Mr. Irvine, 
and Mr. Bouverie Pusey took part. The paper will appear 
in the July Journal. 


Il. Cowrents or Foreign Onrentat Jounnas. 


], dZerrscmnirr pee Devrecuex Monoreninpiscoen Grsviisecn srr. 
Band LVI, Heft 4. 


Vollers (K. u. E. v. Dobschiitz). Ein spanisch-arabisches 
Evan gelienfragment. 

Smith (V. A.). Andhra History and Coinage. 

Practorius (F.). Zur Geschichte der griechischen 
Alphabets. 

Littmann (E.). Koptischer Einfluss im Agyptisch - 

Praetorius (F.). Uber einige Pluralformen des Semitischen. 

Rothstein (J. W.). Zur Kritik des Deboraliedes und die 
urspriingliche rhythmische Form desselben. 

Bacher (W.). Jiidisch-Persisches aus Buchara. 

Jacobi (H.). Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka. 

Hising (G.). Elamisches. 

Becker (C. HL). Die Tbn el-Kelbi-HSS. im Escorial. 

Fischer (A.). Zur Siloahinschrift. 

Kugler (F. X.). Berichtigung, 


I. Viewsa Onrmyrat Jovewan. Vol. AVI, No, 4. 


Goldziher (I.). Bemerkungen gur arabischen Trauer - 


Speyer (J. 8.). Critical Remarks on the Text of the 
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TU. Jourwit Astatigve, Tome XX, No. 2. 


Bel (A.). La Djazya. 
Poussin (L. de la V.). Dogmatique bouddhique. 
Basset (R.). Rapport sur les études berbéres et haoussa. 


No. 3. Tuble des matiéres de la 9° série. 


Ill. Osrrvary Notices. 


Professor Cowell. 
Nor only the greatest Oriental scholar that England has 
produced, but probably also the most widely learned man of 
$ ‘our time, has passed away in the person of Edward Byles 
Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, 
who died there on Monday, February 9th. 

Cowell was born at Ipswich, January 23rd, 1826, and was 
educated at Ipswich School. During his schooldays he used 
to read in the Public Library, and there in 1541 came on 
Sir William Jones’s works, reading especially the translation 
of the Sanskrit play “Sakuntala.” “I well remember,” he 
said, in a memorable address given to the Royal Asiatic 
Society in 1898, “the joy of finding a Persian grammar 
among his works, and I soon learned the character . . - « 
and began to study the anthology.” From this book, he 





z added, he gave, “thirteen years afterwards, . . - - 
FitzGerald his first lesson in the Persian alphabet.” In 
the same year he saw Professor H. H. Wilson's “ Sanskrit 
Grammar” advertised, which he bought not long after. 


““() course I found Sanskrit too hard,” he continued, “ but 
I returned to Persian meanwhile,” reading alone the 
“Shahnamah" and Hafiz. His first guide in Oriental 
studies was Colonel Hockley, an old Bombay officer settled 
in Ipswich, with whom he read Jimi, On leaving school 
he at first entered into commerce under his father, and it 
was in course of business visits to London that he formed 
the acquaintance of H. H. Wilson, then Librarian of the India 
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House, He gradually acquired considerable proficiency in 
Sanskrit ; for in 1851 he published a translation of Kalidasa’s 
play “ Vikramorvasi.” His actual systematic study under 
Wilson commenced, however, only in 1853, as we learn 
from his address to the Cambridge Electoral Roll. In 1847 
he married Miss Elizabeth Charlesworth, and in 1850 entered 
the University of Oxford, being then obliged, as a married 
man, to enter a hall (Magdalen Hall), not 2 college. He 
took honours both in classics (First Class, Final 1854) and 
in mathematics, and the University somewhat tardily 
acknowledged his eminence by the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. in 1896. In 1856 he was appointed Professor of 
History at Presidency College, Calcutta, and in 1858 also 
Principal of the Sanskrit College in the same city. Here 
he remained till 1864, and laid the real foundation of his 
reputation as an Orientalist, the happy combination of wide 
and deep Western culture with the concentrated traditional 
lore of the Eastern pandit. Unfortunately for the present 
generation, he was one of the last survivors of this type. 
The present policy of our Indian authorities in replacing 
European teachers of Sanskrit in India by natiyes not only 
dwarfs critical scholarship in India, but also injures the 
proper balance of Oriental studies at home. In Calcutta 

. in and his wife were, as everywhere, not only respected, 
~~ but loved. The present writer well remembers the numerous 
inquiries from old pupils amongst the natives at Calcutta 
and elsewhere, who spoke of his doings of twenty and 
thirty years before as if of yesterday. Foremost amongst 
these was the now aged Sanskrit pandit Mahesa Chandra 
In 1867 Cowell was elected to the Chair of Sanskrit, then 
just established at Cambridge, where the rest of his life was 
spent, both as a University professor and a Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College (1874). Here he taught not only Sanskrit 
of varied periods and styles (e.g. Indian philosophy, thirty 
years ago hardly-known in the Continental universities), but 
also comparative philology and Persian, These subjects have 
now been provided by the University with separate teachers, 
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and the same has been for elementary Sanskrit, and 
justly, so as to economize the lavish expenditure of precious 
time that Cowell would bestow as freely on the beginner 
as on the advanced student, His Pali classes, started some 
five-and-twenty years ago, have resulted in the Cambridge 
translation of the Jataka-book, under his guidance. More 
recently he read Zend with several pupils. 

Cowell was pre-eminently a teacher. It was quite 
characteristic of the man that on the occasion already 
referred to, when the Royal Asiatic Society conferred on 
him the first awarded of their series of gold medals for 
distinction in Oriental learning, he chose in his very 
opening sentence of acceptance “to recognize in it a sign 
that he had not failed in his life’s old dream of spending 
his days in teaching.” His life was uneventful. Within 
the last few weeks I inquired of him what he considered 
its chief events. He replied that the eras in his life wera 
the acquisition and study of certain books. His own mental 
history may be illustrated by some of his chief works. To 
the Calcutta period belong his two editions and translations 
of Upanisads, and the text and translation of the difficult 
work of Indian logic, the “ Kusumaijali,” Many native 
scholars were at the same time encouraged to edit texts 
which appeared with English introductions by the Professor. 
Similarly, on his return to England, his first Cambridge 
pupil, Palmer Boyd, was induced to translate the newly 
discovered Buddhist drama, “‘ Nagananda,” which appeared 
with an introduction by Cowell. To the same time belongs 
his new edition of the Prakrit Grammar of Vararuci, of 
which he had issued a first edition in Oxford days. Two 
important works published in Cambridge days represent the 
. continuance of researches in Indian philosophy begun in 
India. These are the “Aphorisms of Saadilya’” (1878), 
and the “Sarvadarsana-samgraha,” translated (portions also 
by Mr. A. EK. Gough) in 1882. Among the more recent of 
his important works were his text and translation of the 
“ Buddhacarita” (1893-4), a publication which has created 
great interest amongst critical scholars abroad. Most 
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characteristic, too, was his work for and with others. He 
more than once accepted the task, at times ungrateful, of 
finishing works of deceased scholars. Such were Wilson's 
version of the “ Rieveda” (finally completed by his pupil, 
Mr, W. F. Webster), and the huge work of Madhava left 
incomplete by Goldstiicker. His chief works done with 
others were: “The Black Yajurveda” (edited partly with 
Dr, Roer), 1858-64; Catalorue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. 
(with Dr. Eggeling), 1875; “ Divyavadana,” edited with 
the late RK, A. Neil, 1886; “ Harsacarita,” translated with 
Mr. F. W. Thomas, 1897. Lastly, let it never be forgotten 
that it was he, the scholar, known to the few, who introduced 
Omar Khayyam to FitzGerald, whose version is known 
wherever English literature is known. 

To estimate the width of Cowell’s attainments one must 
search through many journals and periodicals. His early 
article on Persian literature in “ Oxford Essays” (1855) 
must not be forgotten. His profound knowledge of Welsh 
was well known to Continental saranfs. Remarkable articles 
by him are to be found in Cymmyrodor, vols. ii and v. In 
one of these is contained an elaborate parallel between 
Welsh poctry and the troubadours, Many of the earlier 
volumes of the Journal of Philology contain numerous 
articles from his pen, such as the folklore studies on the 
tale of Rhampsinitus (1868), on the Chapman of Swaffham 
(1876), and on the fragments of Greek comedy preserved 
in Origen (1872), His interest in classical matters was 
well maintained. Patristic study also contributed at least 
one interesting discovery regarding Indian philosophy. 
Probably no living man but he could have discoursed as 
he did in his presidential address to the Aryan Section of 
the Orientalists’ Congress in 1892 on the parallel between 
the literature of the Indian Mimamea and the Talmudic 
Rabbis. Nor did his sympathies limit themselves to ancient 
or recondite languages. Italian literature was a favourite 
recreation ; while a well-known authority on Spanish said 
that Cowell gave him the impression of having devoted him- 
self to nothing else. His last complete work was a selection 
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passages translated from an old Bengali poem into 
English verse, printed only a few months ago. There is 
alao an article by him on # Persian subject in the current 
number of Muvmillen. He leaves but little incomplete. 
The Jataka-book may safely be left in the hands of two 
able and experienced pupils, Mr. H. P. Francis and 
Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, fortunately both in residence at 
Cambridge. His last elaborate study was one which I in- 
duced him to take up, the translation of the “Siddhanta- 
muktavali,” on Indian logic. I believe his written translation 
of it was approaching completion. 

Of the retiring, unaffected generosity and sympathy of 
his character it is impossible for a pupil and a friend of 
& quarter of a century to apeak in terms that would not 
seem exaggerated to strangers. A scholarly friend writes 
of him to me :— 





‘*T doubt if I have ever known any other man 50 wholly free 
from personal ambition or vanity, or so ready to give his best work 
to others for the pure love of knowledge.” 


Let me conclude this inadequate notice with his own 
words, addressed to his “ fellow-workers in a noble cause,” 
the diffusion of the knowledge of all that is good in the 
East, and that 


“hy the power which personal enthusiasm and sympathy can 
ulways exercise on others. ‘Lux ex oriente’ is their motto; to 
help in the diffusion of that light is their work. The several 
generations of members pass away; but they ore continuously 
linked together by their common aim; and the former and the 
present members ure all parts of one long SETiCS, 


‘Et quasi cursores vital lampada tradunt.’” 


With still the same thought, he said to a band of pupils 

who, on his seventieth birthday, presented him with the 
portrait now hanging in the hall of Corpus Christi :— 

“Tt has been a keen delight to me to hand on the torch to other 
and younger men, to enter into their hopes and ambitions, and 
thus to forget one’s own limitations and failures im the wider 
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horizon which opens before them in the future. The teacher's 
motte may well be 


‘Serit arbores quae alter’ seculo prosint.’" 
Ceci. BExpann. 


(From the Athenewmn.) 


IV. Nores ann News. 


Azanta Frescors,—Dr. Heinrich Liidera, of Gottingen, 
has succeeded in solving the puzzles of three of these 
frescoes. They are illustrations of the two Jataka stories 
of Kshantivadin and Maitribala, according to the text of 
Arya Sira’s Jitaka Mala; and have beneath them, in 
charactera of about the sixth century A.D., stanzas taken 
from that work. The proofs of the discovery, which is of 
great interest, are contained in an article in the last issue 
of the “Nachrichten der koniglichen Gesellschaft der 
W issensel aiten ’’ at Gottingen. 





Tue Royal Asiatic Society, bemg desirous to give a greater 


attention than it has hitherto been able to do to the study 
of Far Eastern questions, is considering the advisability of 
printing euch articles as are contributed to its Journal by 
scholars interested in the literature of China, Japan, Siam, 
and the adjoiming countries in a separate publication, to 
be entitled 

“Toe Far East.” 


It is proposed to issue The For East at first erery 
months; and if the project should receive encourageme: 
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then every quarter. Each issue will contain such illustrations 
ag are necessary for the intelligence of the articles. 

The co-operation of leading scholars has already been 
obtained, and a special committee has been appointed to 
deal with the details of the scheme. 

Each issue will contain, besides original articles, also 
correspondence, paragraphs of notes and news, and reviews 
of books. 

It is proposed, if sufficient subscribers be forthcoming, 
to commence with the issue of January, 1904; and the 
Society will be glad to know what support it will recetve — 
in this undertaking. 

The Far East will be issued gratis to members of 
the Society. The subscription to the Society is, for those 
residing fifty miles or more from London, 3Us. a year. 
Residents in China or elsewhere who wish to support the 
Society in this undertaking are requested to send their 
names to the Secretary, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W. 

Messrs. Kelly & Walsh have been appointed sole agents 
in China and Japan for The Far East. 


Lancuaces 1s Iwnta. 


The following are the latest figures attainable as to the 
number of living languages in India, and have been drawn 
up by Mr. Grierson. 

The Census of 1901 does not cover the whole of India, 
and for some of the wildest eee polyglot tracts no 


language figures are available.' 


' No langunge-census waa taken of the greater ef Baluchistan ; of British 
Aighanisten ; of the 8wat Kohistan, Chitral, asa Neen ete. ; and of certain 
wild hill-tracte in Burma. 
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Even allowing for this, no less than 147 distinct languages 
have been recorded as vernacular in the Indian Empire. 
They are grouped as follows :— 

Number of 


| languages spoken, © Number of speakers. 
A.—VERNACULARS OF InpDlA. 


Malayo- Polynesian Family. 
Malay Group... =a 2 a = Tool ! 
Indo-Chinese Family 


Mon-Khmér Sub-family 4 * 427,760 
~ Tibeto-Burman Sub-family 7! . 9,560,454 


Siamese-Chinese Sub-family © ... 1,724,085 
—— 11,712,899 





Dravyido-Mundi Family. 
Munda Sub-family <a 10 ws! RTD R75 
Dravidian Sub-family ... 14 ... 56,514,524 


Indo-European Family, at Sub-family. 
Eranian Branch .. H S «. 1,877,023" 
Indo-Aryan Brunoh Py ie .-. 219,780,650" 


Soi UR, TO 








291,157,673 

Semitic Family 1 42 S81 

Hamitic Family 1 5,dd0) 

Uncelassed Languages 7. " 

Andamanese .., re EE 1 A82 
eee Pag (i. nh s44.143 
Others... nee se eis 125 

346,150 

Tora VERNacuLars oF Inpta 147 ’ 202 O66, 163 
B.—Larcvaces or ornin Astatt Counrares,' Arnica, 

AUSTRALIA 2, via Wil ise ne i T6073 

C.—Evnorgax Lasaoaces... ae = ee ie 269,997 

Language not returned ets Ts ats ate d47, 164 


Language not identified, traced, 1 ees 101,069 
Gaanxp ToraLt—Inpia ... ie Pte ay 294,361 056 








© Excluding Juvunese and Malay. 

2 Exeloding Duingnet. 

3 Excluding Persian and Wakhi. 

® Tneledins Damgnet. 

* These are really two groupe, not two languages, 
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Of these, the Semitic and Hamitic languages are classed 
as vernaculars, owing to their being spoken in Aden. The 
rest belong to India Proper. The Indo-Chinese languages 
are found in the Himalayas, Burma, and North-Eastern 
India; the Dravido-Munda ones mainly in the south and 
centre of the Peninsula; and the Indo-European on the 
North-Western Frontier, in the Panjab, Bombay, Bengal, 
Assam, and the country between the state of Hyderabad and 
the Himalaya. . 


Onrenran Researncu in Japax.—A “Society for Oriental 
Research’ has just been founded at Tokyo with the object 
of studying the languages, literatures, religions, philosophies, 
etc., of Oriental countries. The systematic study of the 
Chinese Tripitaka is to be the first work of this Society, 
which has for its President Dr. G. Tekiwai, and for its 
Managing Committee Drs. Ueda, ‘Takakusu, and Sayawanagi. 


VY. Avovrrioxs to THe Liveary. 


Presented by the Hakluyt Society. 


Sinclair (W. F.), with Notes and Introduction by 
D. Ferguson. The Travels of Pedro Teixeira, with 
his Kings of Harmuz and extracts from his Kings of 
Persia. Bvo. London, 1902. 


Presented by the Trustees of the Brith Museum. 


Budge (E. A. Wallis) and King (L, W.). Annals of the 
Kings of Assyria. Vol. i. 4to. Londen, 1902. 


1 Including Javanese, Malay, Persian, amd Wakhi. 
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Presented by Major Younghusband. 
A MS. of the Timur Namah by Hatifi. 
A MS. of parts of the Al-Shufa by Ibn Sina. 


Presented by the Senate of the Caileutta University. 
Mukhopadhyay (A.). Law of Perpetuities in British 
India. Tagore Law Leetures, 1898. 
Svo. Caleutia, 1902. 


Presented by Dr. R. N. Cust. 

Inseriptions Sanscrites du Cambodge. Atlas by M. A. 
Barth. 

Aspelin (J. R.). Inscriptions de I'Jénissei, 

Miller (E.). Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon. Plates, 

Epigraphia Indica. Vol. ii, parts 12-16, 

Archological Survey of India. South Indian Inscriptions 
Vols. i and ii, pts. 1-3; vol. iii, pt. I. 

Conder (C. R.). Altaie Hieroglyphs. 

Monier-Williams. Application of the Roman Alphabet 
to the Languages of India. 

Lacouperie (T. de). Orientalia Antiqua. Vol. i, pt. 1. 

Thompson (E. Maunde). Handbook of Greck and Latin 
Palwography. 

Archological Survey of India, North-West Provinces - 
Jaunpur, ete. 

Revue de Philologie et d’Ethnographie. Tome iii. 

Bey (E. T. Rogers), Certaines Inseriptions en Caractéres 


configures Camées. 

Charencey (H. de). Déchiffrement d'un Inscription 
Palenquéene, 

Adler (Q.). Two Persepolitan Casts in the U.S. National 
Museum. 


Gibeon (J. C.). Learning to Read in South China. 
Hogarth (D. G.). Inscriptions from Salonica. 
—— Apollo Lesmenus, 

Heikel (Axel). Antiquités de la Sibérie Occidentale. 
Thomson (Vilh.), Inscriptions de l’Orkhon. 
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Radlofi (W.). Alttiirkischen Inschriften der Mongolei. 
Two parts. 

Donner (C.)}. Inscriptions de |’ Jénissei. 

Rea (A.). List of Ancient Monuments in the Madras 
Presidency. 1891. 

Miiller (F.). Der Urspraung der Indischen Schrift. 

Taw Sein-Ko. Preliminary Study of the Po-U-Daung 
Inscription. 

The Castle of Lohara. 

Literary Evidence of the use of Writing. 

Former Derivations of the Brahmi. 

Damant (G. H.), The Old Manipuri Character. 

Senart (E.), Corpus Insecriptionum Indicarum. 

Miller (F.). Schrift der Malayischen Viélken. 

Halévy (M.). L’Origine des Ecritures Indiennes. 

Indraji (Bhagvanlal), Antiquarian Remains at Sopara 
and Padana. 

Barth (A.). Inscriptions Sansecrites du Cambodge. 

Biihler (G.). Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet. 

Barth (A.). L'Inscription Sanacrite de Han Chey. 

Bulletin de Correspondance Airicaine. Fase. vi. 

Lacouperie (T. de). Old Babylonian Characters and their 
Chinese Dertvates. 

Talbot (H. F.). Four new Syllabaries. Assyrian. 

Lacouperie (T. de). Old Numerals in China. 

Bayley (Sir E. Clive). Genealogy of Modern Numerals. 

Schoebel (C.). Origines de I’Ecriture Alphabétique. 

Rapport de la Commission de Transcription. Tenth Oriental 
Congress. 

Tegnin (Es.). De Ariska Sprakens palataler. 

Taylor (Isaac). Some Typographical Survivals. 

Walli (F.). Un Chapitre de Phonétigue. 

Lyttkens & Wulif. La Transcription Phoneétique. 

Rundell (J. B.). English Spelling Reform. 1880. 

Paghardini (T.). Curiosities of English Spelling. 

Murray (J. A, H.}. Spelling Reform. 

Sprague (T. B.). Causes of Insolvency (Phonetic). 

Further Notes on English Spellings. 
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Partial Corrections of English Spellings. 

Ellis (A. J.). Dimidiun Speling. 

Soames (L.). Scheme of English Spelling Reform. 

Vowels r. Diphthongs. 

Bell (A. M.). Visible Speech. 

Aim and Method of the Romaji Kai. 

Lyon (H. T.). Proposed Transcription Table. 

Raghunathji (K.). The Jubilee Language. 

Symbolization of the Organic Facts of Universal Speech. 

Campbell (J.). Translation of Hittite Inscriptions. 

Wright (W.). The Hittites up to date. 

Bréal (M.). Déchiifrement des Inscriptions Cypriotes. 

Crimean Tombstones. 

Kalender fiir den Orientalisten-Congress. 1889-90. 

Petra (G. da). Le Tavolette cerate di Pompei. 

Fabretti (A.). Antichissime Ineecrizioni Italiche. 3° 
Supplemento. 

Simone (L.G.de). Note Japigo-Messapiche. 

Palwographical Society. Facsimiles. London, 1875- 
1884. Oriental Series, parts 1-8; Series ui, pt. 1. 

Grotefend. Discovery of Cuneiform, 

Revue de Philologie. Tomein. 1878. 


Presented by the Author, 
Johnstone (P. de Lacy). The Raghuvamea, the Story of 
Raghn’s Line by Kalidasa. Svo. London, 1902. 


Presented by the Publishers. 
Oldenberg (H.). Le Bouddha, traduit par A. Foucher, avec 
une preface de M. Sylvain Lévi. 8vo. Paris, 1905. 
La Religion du Véda, traduit par V. Henry. 

Svo. Paris, 1903. 
Budge (E. A. Wallis). The Histories of Rabban Hormizd 
the Persian and Rabban Bar-‘Idté. 3 vols. Vol. i: 
Syriac Texts. Vol.ii: English Translations. Vol. iii: 
English Translations of the Metrical Life of Rabban 

Hormizd by Sergius of Adhérbaijan. 
Svo. London, 1902. 
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Lajonquiére (E. Lunet de). Inventaire Deseriptif des 
Monuments du Cambodge. Bvo. Paris, 1902. 
Fanshawe (H. C.). Delhi: Past and Present. 
Svo. London, 1902. 
Viieger (A. de). Kitab al Qadr. Svo. Leyde, 1903. 
Pischel (K.). Materialien zur Kenntniss des Apabhramsa. 
dto. Berlin, 1902. 
Littmann (Enno). Neuarabische Volkspoesie. 
4to, Berlin, 1902. 


Presented by Mrs. Gibson (the Editor). 
The Didascalia Apostolorum in Syriac and English. 2 vols. 
Horm Semitic, 1, 11. dto. Cambridge, 1905. 


Presented by Professor Wineiach. 

Béhtlingk (0. v.). Ueber einen Imperativ aaa. inh 
einem buddhistischen Werke. 

Pamphlet. Sve. Leipsiy, 102. 
Presented by the Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet Fund. 

Arda Viraf Nameh. The original Pahlavi text, with 
introduction, notes, Gujarati translation, and Persian 
version of Zartasht Behram in verse, by D. K. D. J. 
Jamaspasa. Svo. Bombay, 1902. 


Presented by the Société Finno-Ougrienne- 


Ramstedt (G. J.). Uber die Konjugation des Khulkha- 
Mongolischen, Svo,  Helsingfors, 1903. 

Nielsen (K.). Die Quantitats verhaltnisse im Polmak- 
lappischen. 8vo. Helsingfors, 1903. 

Presented by W. RB. Macdounell, Esq. 

Samvega Vatthu Dipani. 

Dhammapada. 

Kaya-Paceavekkhania. 

Dhammapada-Desana. 
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Ajjhatta Jaya Manjalam. 
Maha Mangala Sutta, 
Decisions of the Princess Thoodamasasi 
Maha Satipputth hana. 
Bankhara Bheda Bhajaniya. 
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Agr. XV. — The Statue of Amida the Niorai! in the Musée 
Cernuschi. By F. Vicror Dickrns. 


In the following pages I submit a translation of the Chinese 
inscriptions engraved on the noble bronze image or statue 
of the Amida? Buddha, which is the glory of the Musee 
Cernuschi,’ together with some particulars descriptive and 
historical. I have, however, paid little attention to 
Buddhism, and the few explanations of Buddhist terms 
I offer must be regarded as merely tentative. One object 
of the present paper is to elicit information on the many 
points of interest suggested by the inscriptions from members 
of the Society who are versed in things Buddhist. 

The statue was brought from Japan in 1871 by the late 
M. Henri Cernuschi,* and is the largest and finest example of 
Oriental bronze statuary work in Europe. 

' Niorsi is the Japano-Chinee equivilent of Tathigata—the Perfect One. 


But Niorai means ‘one who hos come in like manner,’ i.e. with previous Buddhas. 
2 Amitibhs. 








2 Pare Monceau, Paris. : : : 
‘ The inventor of the expression * bimetallisme,” and the ardent apologist of 
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he the following details T owe to the kindness of M. Causse, 
the present able and courteous Director of the Musée. The 


seight of the statue from the base of the Lotus, on which the 

figure is represented as sitting in one of the mystic attitudes,’ 
to the highest point of the nimbus is 14 feet 8 inches. The 
breadth from knee to knee is 114 fect. The whole rests 
now on a carved, open-work, octagonal support of oak, 
10 feet high and 114 feet m diameter. On the purchase 
being effected men were at once set to work to take it to 
pieces, and the various portions were packed im eleven cases, 
which were immediately put on board a Messageries steamer 
and sent to Paris, where ultimately the statue was restored 
by the famous house of Barbedienne, and was exhibited at 
the Palais de Industrie in 1873-4, at the time of the first 
meeting of the Congrés des Orientalistes, before removal to 
ita present home. 

The original seat of the statue was within the precincts 
(keidai) of the tera or monastery of Hanriu (the Coiled 
Dragon *), 10. the village or suburb of Meguro, a few miles 
direct. west of Shinagawa, the western approach of Tokio. 
Meguro is famous as the burial-place of the devoted girl 
Komurasaki and her very second-rate lover Gompachi, whose 
story is excellently told in Lord Redesdale’s Tales of Old 
Japan. ‘The general appearance and attitude of the Buddha, 
eross-seated on the usual lotus-flower, are accurately rendered 
in the woodcut opposite, which is a facsimile of the one 
occupying pp. 46 v° and 47 1° of the 7th part (Ken iii) of 
the well-known Fedo Jfeisho (Famous Places in and near 
Yedo). From that superbly illustrated work the followimg 
Beaceitie cated s 
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bridge along the Nishi-minami (South-West) Road. 
ee LiLen oy of the Mmoanisre ¥ of Emu (En) Zan, it belongs 
to the Jédo (Pure Land) sect.! The Aonzon (principal object 
of reverence) is a statue of Amida the Niorai, the work of 
Jikaku DPaishi? The monk who founded the monastery 
was the Rigt-yo (Dragon-fame), his Reverence (oshd) 
Ichi-u Rei-un (Spirit-Raincloud) of the shrine of Gin-ren 
(Chant of the Lotus), upon retirement from the In of 
Taikwo (Great Light) at Nitta, in the province of Kozuke. 
Within the precincts is a statue in bronze of Amida Nyorar 
six jo" high (60 feet). Behind is a cliff or high bank, at 
the foot of which is seen the opening of a cave, within 
which is seated an image of the goddess Benzaiten,* said to 
be the work of Kobddaishi.® The principal shrine (of the 
goddess) is within the fori-i.£ On the tablet fixed on the 
main entrance is written the name Anyo In from the pencil 
of his Reverence Obaku Tokutan.”? 

The statue is seated on a lotus-flower of thirteen petals, 
each one of which bears inscriptions in Chinese. Round 
the head is a fine nimbus of later date than the statue. 
On the central petal in front, within the left* half, is the 
invocation in large characters (repeated on every petal, often 
twice) :— 

| According to the doctrine of the Jédo, salvation through Amida con onl: 
be siatd hike tu aetaueal ct all cornal and oray pieite ahall have Ph 
a path to the grine of the Budkiin., ; } . | 

This, of course, is mere myth, if not mere invention. Jikaku Daishi 
flourished in the ninth century: the temple was founded in 1677. See second 
edition (1884) of the Handbook to Central and Northern Japan prepared by 
Mr. (now Sir Ernest} Satow and the late Lieut, Hawes, R.M.L.1. 

2 ‘This is, of course, a great exagweration, even including the stone-faced base 
on which the statuo was originally placed. 

‘ Or Benten, one of the seven gods of Fortune (Shichi Fukujin), a manifestation 
of Viirdkana or Dainichi the Niorai. See Handbook cited above, p. 54 


* Tho great teucher Kobo (Propagator of the Law) flourished in the ei * 


century. A very interesting account of him will be found im the Handboo 
* {which conte Ts veal amount of Shinto, Buddhist, historical and legendary lore), 


p. 415. 

* Tori-i, written and usually understood as bind-perch ; originally the perch 
for the cocks who greet the sun near Shinto shrines, mow the imposing open 
portals distinctive of the approach to a Shinto shrine. This is much the 
more pi ae explanation. Other explanations, purely prosaic, have been 


“A Chinese monk, Yin-yiian, who founded o sub-cect ‘haku of the Zen sect 
in eb alrginesr ey Bee Handbook, pp. [So] and 381. 
* Richt and left refer to the figure, not to the spectator. 
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NAMU AMIDA BUTSU. 
Hail, Amida Butsu! 


To left of the invocation— 
“The In! of Chi-on (Wisdom and Grace), the mother- 
monastery of the two So" under the 47th abbacy [from 
the foundation |.” 


To right— 

“Shoyo* Nioku Gyo-a Kencho,”* 
under which is the Abbot's Aakihan, a peculiar (Japanese) 
form of seal. 

The right half of the central petal is oceupied by the 
Dedication, the translation of which follows :— 

“The pious dedication of a sacred statue in golden bronze 
of the Holy Amida the Nioral, erected on a pedestal shaped 
like a Ran flower® within the Court of the Tera of Hant 
(Coiled Dragon), situate on the Holy Hill of Rei- un 
(Spirit-clouds) in the district of Ebara in the province of 
Musasht. In the Holy Chapel of the Tera of Zenko 
(Righteousness and Enlightenment), in the province of 
Shinano, on forty-eight occasions have prayers been 
reverently offered, at crossways and on all ways have 
collections been made, year by year, coin by coin have 





' fa Big and tere or ji Se ore both usually tranelated monastery or temple. 
The precise difference between these terms cannot be stoted. Jn seema more 
modern, éera, which Mr. Aston identifies with Korean cAd/, more ancient, the 
former a more dignified appellation than the Intter. There is no distinetion 
between regular and secular clergy in Japanese Buddhism. Jere ond iw ore 
commonly translated tomples or monasteries. Strictly, they are neither in 
a Western sense, and it is best to use the terms themselves, 

2 The provinces of Kazuea ond Shimden. 

a SAdyo soeme to be a title; the characters = Shining Fame. 

4 Of AeweAd the value is doubtiul. The characters = peresiva, excel. 

§ The closmg sentences of the Dedicntion are somewhat obeeure, but it is 
believed that the translation ic pot inaccurate. 

* *ftan" is some kind of orchid, For some reason it is offen used when lotus 


~<a 
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funds been painfully gathered, and thus hae it become 
possible to found this image of golden bronze, and to 
complete and instal this Buddha im pious honour of Amida 
the Niorai. May all the congregation of the faithful in this 
parish for ever chant hymns of praise and joy, may they 
gaze upon this statue and pray to the Niorai and attam the 
limits of this life, and may all and all equally as they pass 
over those limits reap the reward of their piety, for who 
would not hasten to be born again in that other Land ? 

“The Suppliant (negai-nushi) Seiya, a dweller in Yedo, in 
pious humility presents this Dedication. 

“ Under the abbacy of the third Abbot since the Restoration 
of the Tera of Hanriu. 

“For the Very Reverend! the Ginyo,* the Reverend * 


“u1-un.”* 


Seconp Pera. (left of Central). 
In the centre, the imvocation “ NAMU,” ete, accom- 
panied by— 

“The 38th Kwanshu (Chief Priest) of the Tera of Zojo 
(Increasing Excellence), the Dai Sojo.* By his Order.” 
Here follow a kakihan and two seals (not decipherable). 

Below— 
“Yamato House (probably sign of a shop) at Meguro 
(village or suburb west of Tokyo). The eldest son (of the 
House?) . . . Gord. The second son .. . Réheimon.” 


To left (upper series of five columns}— 

“ Beneiactor—Godai Tomosada of the family Ueno.” 
Then follow the kaimid,’ as under— 

“The Aoyi,® the Shinyo [kkwan-ku of the In of Daizen 


' Shinin, J, superior 
2 A titulor prefix? ithe shariebeok wenn eile 
4 thhd — Aoshang, upadhydya, bat eda above both in Chinn and Japan, 
; Otten rendered Archbishop, more properly perhaps Grand Superior o 
® Posthumous name, lit. renovated 
© For the Buddhist titles und names seo below, pp. 444-446, 
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The Daishi, the Engyo Kakusho of the In of Chikyo 
(Mirror of Wisdom). 
The Shinshi, Sogaku Kishin. 
The Shinnio, Shucku Gekkei. 
The Héni, Miorin. 
Dokyo of the Zenjo sect. 
For the salvation of the souls of the above «ix relatives 
now dodai (bodhi = knowing salvation). 
For the salvation of all the souls equally of deceased 
believers.” 
Middle series of fifteen columns, and a lower series of twelve 
columns, of kainiéi— 
“The Kofi Kaku-o9 Dosho of the In of Tessa,' two 
Kopi, three Daishi, two Bikuni, six Shinshi, three Shinnio, 
one Diyi, two Dgjo (Donic), two members of the Zenjd 
sect, and one jo.” 
Five of the above are siaku, and seem to be kaimid of 
members of the family of Ozawa Sakubei. At the end of 
the lower series— 
* All the souls of the Ancestors of the Murata Family.” 


To right are four series of columns, from above downwards. 
Ist series: unefiaced kaimid: two Shinshi, one SAtnnio, 
two Dénio (or Déjo). Two kaimid are more or less 
effaced. One—Gen-an—is doubtful. 
2nd series: one Shinnio, two Dayji- 
These two series seem to intermingle. 
drd series: one Koji, two SAinshi, one Shinnto, one 
Shinkiku, one member of Zen sect, 
4th series: two Shinshi, four Shinnio, one Oshé, and one 
Hiin. 
Some of the above are kaimid of members of the Murata 
family. 


' Tetsu-s0 = Tron-face, or perhaps [ron Buddha-mnsks. 
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THirp Perat. 


In the centre and above, “NAMU,” etc. Below the 
invocation, a kakilan. To left, the 39th Shuho! (Master of 
the Law) of the Tera of Zojo. To right, the Dai Soja, 
the Kakuya! Enkan Sho-a;! to right of the last column, 
a tripod with a kin (bronze bow! used as a gong) containing 
its baton. Below, a long list of kaimid in four series (partly 
effaced), onc above the other: twenty-three Shinas/i, 
eighteen Shinnio, eight Ddji, three Dinio, one Koji, several 
Riku, Daishi, Bodai, Zenmon (member of Zen sect), and other 
Buddhist designations, such as Tsuteki (Aim attaimed), 
Myésen (Genius), etc. There is also mention of * All the souls 
of the Ancestors of,” apparently a person whose Kaimid 
is given as the Toyo Rishun. At the end, prominently, 
the Daishi Kaoku Rikun of the In of Myogen (Admirable 
Austerity). To right of the last, “ Returned to the origin of 
things the Shinsii Hakushin Jokei’: below is a lotus with 
the characters above it ‘rei-i’ (here the Spirit standeth). 
Lastly, the Bikw Zenshin, 2 Bodai born in the village of 
Ichinomiya (county of Kanra in Shimotzuke) of the family 
of Kuroyanagi. Chosu (Elder ?). 


Fovrtn Pera. 

In the centre, “NAMU,” ete. Below the invocation the 
characters “Kenchd,”? of which the value here 1s not 
apparent, over a takifan. 

Kaimis of two Shinshi and five Shinnio, each with 
the prefixed title Shaku. 

Kiimia of three Shinshi and two Shinnio of the Tanaka 
family, all intituled Shakw- 


? See above, p. 436. 
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In large characters on either side of the invocation— 
“The Shoyo Nioku Gid-a' of the In of Dentsi ” 
(Propagation of the Tradition). 


Firra Perat. 

The invocation “NAMU,” ete., is repeated on either side 
im large characters. Accompanying the left invocation are 
inseriptions to the effect— 

“Province of Shimosa, Prefecture of Namami, Tera of 

Daigan (Great Rock), the twentieth Abbot, the Unyo 

Washun.” Follows his kahkihan. 


Accompanying the right invocation are inscriptions to the 


“ Province of Musashi, Prefecture of Fukagawa, Tera of 
Reigan (Spirit- Rock), the eleventh Abbot, the Toyo 
Choei.” Follows his kakihan. 


SixTH Prrat. 

The invocation “NAMU,” ete., is repeated on cither side 
in large characters. Accompanying the left invocation are 
inscriptions to the effect— 

“Province of Musashi, Prefecture of Kawagoye, Tera 
Renkei (Fragrancy of the Lotus), the 19th Abbot, the 
Shoyo Senrei.” Follows his kakihan. 

Accompanying the right mvotation are inscriptions to the 
effect — 

“Province of Shimdsa, Prefecture of Yuki, Tera of 
Kokei (Propagation of the Scriptures), on the Hill Juki 
(the Long-lived Tortoise), the 25th Abbot, the... . ya 
Kwakushun” (character imperfect), Follows his kakihan. 


SeventH Perat. 


Two invocations, “ NAMU,” etc., arranged as on the Sixth 
Petal, with inscriptions to the effect :— 


* See under Central Petal. 


0S Ol ee . 
oe | 
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(im the left— 
“The 22nd Superior . . . " (name and monastery 
illegible). 
On the right— 
“The 18th Superior of the Tera of Dainen (Great 
Prayer), on the Hill Shojo (Righteous Decision), the 
Shoyo.” Follows his kakihan, 


Erenta Pera. 
Invocations, “ NAMU,” ete., and imscriptions as on 
preceding Petal. 
Left— 

“ The 25th Superior of the Tera of Shogwan (Victorious 
Prayer), on the Hill Tenshd (Celestial Glory), the Seiyo 
Kojun.” Follows the takihan. 

Right— 

‘The 21st Superior of the Tera of Tozen (East-advance),’ 
on the Hill Buppo (Law of Buddha), the Kaizo Ryodo.” 
Follows the kakihan. 

Nistu Perat. 
Invocations, ““ NAMU,” etc., and inscriptions as on pre- 
ceding Petal. 
Leit— 

“Province of Musashi, Prefecture of Takiyama, Tera 
of Daizen (Great Virtue), under the In of Oj6 (Former 
Life?) on the Hill of Kwanchi, the 19th Superior, the 
Sonyo Ryodhan.”* The kakilan follows. 

Right— 

““Yedo, Honjo. The In of Sonkyo (Admirable Doctrine) 
and the In of Reizar (Spirit Hill), on the Hill Jozai (Ever- 
existing), the 8th Abbot, the Very Reverend the Koyo 
Dansatsu (?).” Follows the Aakthan. 


2 "Two characters follow, one Ten (heaven), the other illegible. 


—— 
——. oo 
j 
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Texta Perat. 
Invocations, ‘‘ NAMU,” etc., and msecriptions as above, 
“Province of Musashi, Asakusa, Kanda Hill, In of 
Hanryu (Coiled Dragon), the [Sth [Superior P|, the Shoyo 
Shineateu.”” Follows the kakiian. 


Right— 
“Province of Musashi, Iwazuki, Butsugan Hill (Eye 
of Buddha), Tera of Jokoku (Pure Country), the 19th 
[Superior ?], the TeiyO Enryu.” Aakihan. 


E.eventH Pera. 
Invocations, ““NAMU,” ete., and inscriptions as above, 
with some additions. 

“The 29th Superior of the In of Daikwo (Great Light), 
on the Hill Gicho (Accumulation of Righteousness), the 
Tsiz6 Sekisai Atonshu.” Follow a kakihan and two seala. 

Right— 

“The 38th Superior of the Tera of Kokei (Propagation 
of the Scriptures), at Iinuma [in Shimdsa], the Kenyo 
Fugiaku Oteki.” 

There is no takihan, but the kaimid of three Shinsht, 
one Shinnio, and three Shinai are given in the lower right- 
hand corner of the petal. 


Twetrru Perat. 
Invovations, “ NAMU,” ete., and inscriptions as in last. 
“The 58th Superior of the Tera of Kwomyo (Shining 


Brilliance), on the Hill Tensho (Celestial Radiance), 
the Giyo Kwan[{shuku?],” Follows the kakiian. 


we 
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To left of above are the kaimié of one Foji, three 
Shinshi, four Shinnio, and a monk of the In of Myogen. 
Two of the Shinshi are shaku, 


Right— 
“The 35th Superior of the Tere of Jofuku (Constant 
Happiness), on the Hill Sichi, the Enyo Jiku Junko 
Riten.” Follows a very complicated kakihan. 


NIMs. 


Qn the nimbus is engraved another series of groups of 
kaimié similar to those inscribed on the petals of the Lotus, 
but without the invocation Wamu Amida Butsw and without 
kakihan. The columns of Chinese characters (there are 
none other) are urranged concentrically with the cireum- 
ference of the nimbus. Here, as on the Lotus petals, the 
engraving is most carefully executed, and the characters 
are beautifully formed. The groups of Aaimid, twenty im 
number, are separated by equal interspaces and symmetrically 
disposed along the two demicircles, with wider interspaces 
above and below. In the lower of the wider interspaces is 
engraved the name of the founder who east the statue :— 
“‘Tseya Chobei Minamoto Masamitsu, corner of Daimon Road, 
Yedo.” But there is no date, and the name of the founder 
is not contained in the Nihon Jinmei Jisho (Dictionary of 
National Biography). 

Beginning from below and passing leftwards of the firure, 
the groups of kaimid follow as under :— 


Ist group: 4 Sihinshi, 2 being shakw. 

Ind ,, 1 Shinahi, 1 Shinnio, and 1 Dap, all shaku. 

Srd_Si,,~=S } Shinshi, 1 being shaky, 

4th ., all the characters (with two exceptions) are 
effaced. 

Sth ,, 3 Shinshi, 1 Shinmio. 

6th ,, 1 Shinshi, 1 Shinnio, 2 Dayi. 

7th ,, 3 Shinshi, 1 Hoshi. 


i. cae om ; = 
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Sth group: 3 Shinshi, 1 Shonin (Very Reverend), also the 


Sth 
[Oth 


ith 


12th 


15th 


14th 


15th 
16th 


I7th 
18th 
19th 
20th 


55 


Most Reverend the Archbishop and Grand 
Priest Doa Kiigwatsn. 

I Shinshi, 2 Shinnio, 1 Shinin. 

1 Shinnio, 1 Shinin, 1 Dai Sa6, and the souls of 
all the generations of the family of Kitamura. 

I Shinshi, 1 Koji. The souls of the ancestors of 
the families of Seki, Wada, and Yokoyama. 
The Rengwan family (or the individual 
Rengwan) and the name and titles of a priest 
or monk. 

1 Shinnio, 1 Daisii. 

Groups 1] and 12 run into each other. 

this consists of two long concentric and parallel 
columns and a shorter one in succession. 

1 Shinshi, 1 Shinnio, the Rector under the 4th 
[Superior] Chihon Riokii, the Reverend Daya 
(Ringo Kwo Dai-se-shu).! The second Se 
(Benefactor) or Vice of the preceding, The 
families of Tanabe and Nakada. 

(This was on a fortunate day in the 11th 
month of the 2nd year of Kiowa, January, 
1802.) 

I Shinshi, 2 Shinnio, a fourth kaimia is partly 
effaced. All are shaku, 

1 Shinshi, 1 Shinnio. Both are shaku. 

I Shinshi, 1 Shinnio. The souls of all the 
generations of the families Tanabe and Nakada. 

2 Shinshi, 1 Shinnio, All are ahaku. 

do Shinshi, 1 Dit. All are shaku, 

] Shinshi, 1 Shinnio, 2 Daji, All are shaku. 

I Shinnio, 1 Daiji, 2 Danio (Dojo). Allare shaky. 


The titular prefixes to the above kaimié are almost all 
compounds of the character # yé, ‘ praise," “ fame,’ with one 


1 Meani 


—— 6|6ChCUe 


dubious. “The Ringo (behind the Tehakra), the Shinine. the 
i Star aaliand ' ks 


actor,” is merely u tentatiy 
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of the ars ean -—f gin, ‘chant,’ aes 
AE sei, -djati, ‘life’; # set, ‘human nature’ or ‘ dis- 
eason s eh sei, ‘peaceful, ‘retired’; BE gi, “faithful,” 
‘righteous’; #7 en, ‘abundant’; EE bei ‘firm,’ ‘solid’ ; 
He kai, taca? ‘vast’; BS kd, ‘fragrant’; 3 son, ‘ honour- 
able,’ Paull. i os * penetrating,’ Re scien 
ie sfin, ‘heart,’ ; J ea, ‘round,’ ‘ : fp fei, 
‘judge,’ ‘discern * ne wn, ‘circulate’; 88 oH <ahtndnae? 

fF shaku, one of the characters of Shaka Mum (Sakya 
Muni), denotes n monk or priest. 


The designations that follow the fammié are :— 
KE -+ Koji, upasaks, ‘a parishioner.’ 
Tt Shinshi, ‘ believer,” equal perhaps to ‘ communicant.’ 
de Shinnio, ‘ believer,’ ‘ female.’ 
: 4) Deishi, great elder sister. 
: J— Moni, designation for a nun, as understood in Japan. 
~ fre Biku, * pevireed mendicant monk,’ Bhikchu. 
~ Fr Je Bikuni, ‘nun,’ not necessarily secluded. 
He Fe Shinbiku, ‘ beheving monk.’ 
fa - Doi, ‘ youth,’ ‘adolescent.’ 
fa %& Dojo (Donio), ‘ girl,’ ‘ young woman,’ 

Of the kaimid, which are those probably of deceased 
subscribers or parishioners, or of deceased relatives of living 
subseribers and parishioners, I have not thought it advisable 
to transcribe all. A few are appended, taken as fairly 
characteristic from the lists on the second and third petals, 
The kaimid, it will be seen, are composed of two vocables, 
and remind one of Greek and Hebrew names, with the 
difference that the former mostly relate to martial or civil 
qualities, the latter to relations with a personal God, while 
the Buddhist names desienate moral or pious states. 


Dosho, #4 JF, ‘ Upright in the faith.’ 

Seiké, 7 7, ‘ Pure fragrance.’ 

Chojun, — )j, ‘Continued obedience.’ 

Miokiu, £5 ff, ‘ Mysterious or Delicious repose’ (Le. beyond 
human conception). 


B&F aH OB Be 


—— = 
P Veta 
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Hago, 7% , ‘ Discernment of the law.’ 
Chishé, 42 JE, ‘ Wisdom and uprightness.’ 
Kworen, 3§ ja, ‘Shining lotus.’ 

Doju, 3 Hf, * Tree of the law.’ 

Kwogetsu, 3¢ AA, ‘Shining moon.’ 
Dokiku, 3 3, ‘Chrysanth of the law.’ 
Juso, FH, ‘ Everlasting pine.’ 

Jokwo, 7 36, ‘ Pure light.’ 

Johon, @F A, ‘ Pure source.’ 

Roon, FE #2, ‘ Excellent peace.’ 

Shuntetsu, # #, ‘Spring path’ (path to renewed birth). 
Renchu, #@ Ht, ‘ Midmost the lotus,’ 
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Arr. XV1L—Tulast Dasa, Poet and Religious Reformer. By 
G. A. Grrenson, C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Latt. 


[Read at a Meeting of the Royal deiatie Society on March 10¢h, 1903."] 


Mucn of what I shall say to-day will be familiar to those 
members of the Society who have lived im Northern India. 
A good deal has been written about Tulasi Dasa, but it has 
always been addressed to a comparatively small audience— 
those directly interested in the details of modern Indian 
folk-religion. I therefore gladly take this opportumity of 
repeating on a larger stage what has been said before. 
Tulasi Dasa is surely deserving of more notice than is 
usually bestowed upon him in histories of the development 
of the religious idea in India, He was not merely a 
reformer who stirred the emotions of his contemporaries 
and then went his way. He wields greater miluence at 
the present day than when he died two centuries ago. 
Modern Hinduism has many forms and many beliefs, and 
yt the character of every Hindu of Upper India has been 
mpulded in part by his teaching. 

‘Professor A. Weber commenced one of the lust essays 
which came from his pen with the following words :— 


“The great charm of the science of natural philosophy 
lies in the opportunities which it offers for observing 
the development from first to last of a single germ; 80 
also, in the study of the history of religion, are we 


i Except for a few notes and the appendixes, this lecture ix given exactly na it 
elive induce : der in the magic garden of 
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enabled to follow the different phases undergone by an 
idea from its first inception to its culminating point. 
But between the two cases there is this great distinction ; 
that, while in the domain of nature everything develops 
from that which is simple to that which is perfect, in 
the history of religion it is often exactly the reverse. 
Here, that which is at the beginning is not only simple, 
it is also The Better, The Right, The True. But, in the 
course of its development, foreign elements continue to 
make their miluence felt, till, when we reach our goal, 
we are often confronted with something altogether opposed 
to the propositions from which we started. Superstition 
- has made itself master of the situation, and, like the 
fabled mermaid, we see ‘a lovely maiden ending in an 


ugly fish.’ ” 


Taking this as his text, Professor Weber traced the 
corruption of the religions of India. I venture, however, 
to think that he was too pessimistic. To my mind the 
religion of Northern India is marked by two great steps 
forward — Buddhism and, two thousand years later, the 
teaching of Tulasi Dasa, The practical result of the 
Buddha's teaching was the acceptance by all India of 
the belie in the universal brotherhood of Man. Tulasi 
Dasa added to this the belief in the universal fatherhood 
of God. 

No doubt ‘many of you will remember Dr. Thibau’s 
luminous account of the Vedinta doctrine of Ramanu‘s, 
which was delivered in this room last year, and I ned 
not go into details concerning it. Suffice it to say that, 
unlike those to whom it seemed (as Dr. Thibaut Bays) 
“sweet to be wrecked on the Ocean of the Infinite,’ 
Ramanuja taught of a Supreme Deity, endowed with 
every possible gracious attribute, full of love and pity for 
the sinful beings who adore him, and granting the released 
soul a home of eternal bliss near him—a home where 
each soul never loses its identity, and whose state is one 
of perfect peace, In his infinite love and pity he has on 
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occasions become incarnate in various forms for the salvation 
of mankind, and his fullest and most noble incarnation was 
that of the Great Example, Rima Candra. 

The teachers of this sect were necessarily Brahmans, and 
the strictest rules regarding eating, bathing, and dressing 
were laid down by the founder. Nor were its members 
very popular in Northern India, its tenets being rather of 
a speculative than of o practical nature. About three 
hundred years later, early in the fifteenth century, we 
come upon Ramananda, a prominent member of Ramanuja’s 
school. «According to tradition he spent some time travelling 
through various parte of India, after which he returned to 
the residence of his superior, Raghavananda. His brethren 
objected that, in the course of his peregrinations, it was 
impossible that he could have observed that privacy in his 
meals which is a vital observance of the Ramanuja sect ; 
and, as Righavananda admitted the validity of the objection, 
Ramananda was condemned to feed in a place apart from 
the rest of the disciples. He was highly incensed at this 
order, and retired from the society altogether, establishing 
a schism of his own. 

I have mentioned this at some length, because the insult 
offered to Ramananda was destined to result in one of 
the greatest religious revolutions which India has seen. 
Ramananda gave his disciples «a significant name — 
Avadhiita, or Liberated. They had ‘shaken off’ the 
narrow fetters imposed by Ramanuja on his followers, and 
all castea were equally admitted to fellowship. His twelve 
chief disciples included, besides Brahmans, a Musalman 
weaver (the wise and witty Kabir), a leather-worker, a 
Rajput, a Jat, and a barber. He no longer preached to 
Brahmans only, or in Sanskrit. “The common people heard 
him gladly,” for he taught them in their own tongue, and 
es ot eee sane ees 

: ples. Seventh in descent from Ramananda, 
in succession of master and pupil, came Tulasi Diss, who 
fiourished im the latter half of the sixteenth and the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century. 

Jn.4.8. 1903, 29 
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It is worth while noting that just about this time a great 
stirrmg of religious feeling was also occurring in the West, 
and due to a similar immediate cause—the diffusion of 
the Seriptures in the vernacular. Luther's Bible appeared 
between 1522 and 1534, and Tindale’s New Testament im 
1525, It was these that established the Reformation im 
Europe, just as the Buddha's preaching in the vernacular 
had established Buddhism, and as the preaching by 

nananda in the tongue of the people paved the way for 





Regarding the facts of this poct’s hfe we know but little. 
According to tradition he was born in 1552. He was 
a Saraytparina Brahman (a clan which traces its foundation 
directly to Raima Candra himeelf), and he tells us that he 
was one of those unfortunate children, born under an 
unlucky star, called AbAuktamila, who was abandoned, us 
was customary in those days, by his parents. He was 
picked up by an itinerant Sadhu, who adopted him as his 
disciple, and gave him a moderate education. We know 
the names of his preceptor and of his immediate relations. 
He married and begat a son who met an early death, 
and after that, 1t is said at the instigation of his wife, he 
became a wandering Vaishnava. He commenced writing 
his great work, the Ramayana, in the city of Audh, when 
he was 43 years of age, and subsequently, owing to a 
difference with his co-religionists on a point of diseipline, 
moved to Benares, where he finished it. He was attacked 
by plague in that city in the year 1623, and died the same 
year, though apparently not from the disease. __, 

Some score of works are attributed to him, but only 
twelve, six greater and six less, are certainly his, The 
most noteworthy are the Ramayana, the Gitavali, the 
Kavittavali, and the Vinaya Pattrika. I have selected 
these four names on account of the various aspects of his 
poetic powers which they illustrate. Commentators aay 
that there are three ways of looking at Raima: we may 
look at the tender side of his character (mddhurya), its 
mujestic side (aisearya), and its complex side (migsrita), in 
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which tenderness and majesty are combed. There are 
four ways of singing his praises: as a magadha or panegyrist, 
as a tandin or bard, as a sfita or paurdnika, 1c, a historical 
poet, and as an arthin or supplant. 

A work in which the complex view of Rama's character, 
together with his glory and his power, is celebrated is called 
a carifa, and is sung by a siita. His tenderness should be 
sung by a mdgadha, and his majesty by a randin; while 
entreaties addressed to him should be sung by an arfhin, 

The most famous of Tulasi Diisa’s poems is undoubtedly 
the Ramayana, or, to quote ite full name, the Rama-carita- 
manasa, the Lake of the Deeds of Rima. Its name shows 
that it is a carifa. The poet writes in the character of 
i sita, and deals with the complex side of his hero's 
character. To put the fact in line with our English ideas, 
we may say that it corresponds to an epic poem. I do not 
think that there can be any doubt as to Its reputation bemg 
deserved. In its own country it is supreme over all other 
literature, and exercises an influence which it would be 
diffieult to describe in exaggerated terms. It is by no 
means a translation of Valmiki’s older work, but is an 
independent story, built on the same foundation, the 
adventures of Rama Candra, although differing altogether 
in the seale of its different sections and im tts details, 
As a work of art, it has, to European readers, its prolixities 
and episodes which grate against Occidental tastes, but 
I never met a person who has read it im the original who 
was not impressed by it as the work of a great genius, 

I do not propose to give any specimens of it, for time 
would not allow me to do so, and, moreover, any extract 
would be like presenting a glass of water as a specimen 
of the ocean.! Its style varies with the subject. There is 
the infinite pathos of the passage describing Rama's farewell 
to his mother, the rugged language describing the horrors of 
the battlefield, and, when occasion requires it, a sententious, 


‘In Appendix D1 I give a tramclation of on often quoted specimen of lus 
narrative style. 
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aphoristic method of dealing with narrative, which teems 
with similes drawn, not from the traditions of the schools, 
but from nature herself, and better than Kalidisa at his 
best. His characters, too, live and move with all the dignity 
of a heroic age, They are not colourless phantoms which 
he clothes with beautiful imagery, but are real beings 
each with his well-defined personality. Rama, perhaps too 
perfect to enlist all our sympathies; his impetuous and 
loving brother Lakshmana; the tender, constant Bharata: 
Sita, the ideal of an Indian wife and mother; Ravanu, 
destined to failure, and fighting with all his demon force 
against his fate,—all these are characters as lifelike and 
distinct as any in Occidental literature. It would be a great 
mistake to look upon Tulasi Disa as merely an ascetic. 
He was a that had lived. He had been a householder 
(a word of much meaning to an Indian), and had known 
the pleasures of a wedded life, the joy of clasping an 
infant son to his bosom, and the sorrow of losing that son 
ere he had attamed his prime. He appealed, not to scholars, 
but to his native countrymen as a whole—the people that 
he knew. He had mixed with them, begged from them, 
prayed with them, taught them, experienced their pleasures 
and their yearnings. He had wandered far and wide, and 
had contracted intimate friendships with the greatest men 
of his time—men like Man Singh, of Amber; Todar Mall, 
Akbar's finance minister; and ‘Abdu'r-rahim, Khankhana. 
No wonder that such a man, who was at the same time 
a great poet and an enthusiastic reformer, at onee sune 
and clean,’ was taken for their own by the multitude who 
lived under the sway of nature and in daily contact with 
her secrets, with flowers and trees, with beasts and birds, 
with hunger and with thirst. “Here,” eried they, “is a great. 
soul that knows us. Let us take him for our guide,” 

His Gitévali is a work of a different character. Like the 
epic, 1t narrates the career of Rima, but the poetic flavour 

‘In an age of license Tulasi himself claims, and * ola ¢laimea, credit for tly 


cleanness of his poems. There is not one lewd | in them from eever 
fo corer. 
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of tenderness reigns supreme. It may be called the Gospel 
of the Infant Rama. The greatest portion of the work is 
devoted to the childhood of his hero, and is a charming 
and most poetical account of and his brothers’ baby 
lives. It is true to mature from first to last. There are 
no portents, no miracles, just a loving tale of three little 
Indians, from babyhood to boyhood, which captivates the 
reader as he scans its pages. 
Here ia one of his pretty pictures. 


“ Full of happiness Kaudalya caresses her little darling. 
She lets him cling to her finger as she teaches him to 
walk in the fair courtyard of the palace. Runaw jhunu, 
runt jhunu, sweetly tinkles the bell-girdle on his waist, 
sweetly tinkle the anklet-bella on his feet, as she helps 
him along. . - - His bonny face is a picture, 
with two little teeth peeping out behind his dawn-rosy 
lips, and stealmg away the hearts of all. . . His 
bright eyes, henna-darkened, put to shame the Slanncene 
silver-fish, . . . As he hears his mother snap her 
fingers, he crows and springs with delight, and anon he 
fills her with dismay when he lets her finger go. He 
tumbles down and pulls himself up upon his knees, and 
babbles with joy to his brothers when his mother shows 
him a piece of cake: and she, as she looks at his pretty 
baby ways, is drowned in love, and cannot bear her 
happiness. . . . Saith Tulasi Disa, the man that 
loveth not this sweetness, hath no soul, and his life im this 
world 1s m vam.""! 





The Aavittdvaii (like the Gitdvali, the name of the poem 
describes the metre in which it is composed) also deals 
with the life of Rama, but here we have a work in the 
heroie style. Eastern descriptions of battles rarely appeal 
to European taste, but in the Kavittavali there is some 
really fine word-painting, the sound being literally an 
echo of the sense, The account of the burning of Ravana’s 





t Gitavali, i, 32. 
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city, Lanka, is remarkably vivid in its descriptive power. 
We hear the crackling of the flames, the shouts of the 
citizens, and the cries of the helpless women as they call 
for water. This is one of his verses :-— 


“* Fire! Fire! Fire!’ They fice, they run hither and 
thither for their lives. Mother knows not her own 
daughter. Father helps not his son. Girls, with their 
hair dishevelled, nay, their very garments torn open, 
blind in the darkness; children, old men, ery and cry 
again and agai for ‘water, water.’ The horses neigh, 
the elephants trumpet as they break forth from their 
stalls. In the vast mob, men shove and trample, one 
crushing the other as he beneath his feet. Calling 
each other's names, children shriek, lamenting distraught, 
crying, ‘My futher, my father, I am being scorched, I am 
bemg burnt alive in the flames.’ ” ' 


The Vinaya Pattrikd, or Petition, is an altogether different 
work. Here the poet is a suppliant. An interesting legend 
tells how it came to be written. One day a homicide reached 
Genares on a pilgrimage of remorse, erying, “For the love 
of the Lord Rima, give alms to me, a homicide.” Tulasi, 
hearing the well-beloved Name, called him to his house, 
gave him sacred food that had been offered to the God, 


declared him purified, and sang praises to his adored deity. 


The Brahmans of Benares held an assembly, and sent for 
the poet, asking how this homicide’s sin was absolved, and 
why he had eaten with him. Tulasi replied, “Head ye 
your Scriptures. Their truth hath not entered yet into 
your hearts. Your intellects are not yet ripe, and they 
remove not the darkness from your souls,’ They replied 
that they knew the power of the Name, as recorded in 
the Scriptures; “but this man,” said they, “is a homicide, 
what salvation can there be for him?” Tulasi asked them 
to mention some proof by which he might convince them, 


' Envittivali, +, 15. 
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and they at length agreed that if the sacred bull of Siva 
would eat from the homicide’s hand, they would confess 
that they were wrong and that Tulasi Dasa was right- 
The man was taken to the temple, and the bull at once 
ate out of his hand. Thus did Tulasi teach that the 
repentance of even the greatest sinner is accepted by the 
Lord. This miracle had the effect of converting thousands 
of men and making them lead holy lives. The result 
enraged the Kaliyuga (the Hindi equivalent of the Devil 
of Christianity), who came to the poet and threatened him, 
saying, ‘Thou hast become a stumbling-block im my 
kingdom of wickedness. I will straightway devour thee, 
unless thou promise to stop this increase of piety.” Full 
of terror, Tulasi confided all this to Hanumat, who appeared 
to him in a dream. Hanumat consoled him, telling him 
he was blameless, and advising him to become a complainant 
in the court of the Lord himself. “ Write,” said he, 
“a Vinaya Pattrika, a petition of complaint, and I will get 
an order passed upon it by the master, and will be 
empowered to punish the Kaliyuga. Without such an 
order I cannot do so, for he is the King of the present 
age.’ According to this advice Tulasi wrote the Vinaya 
Pattrika. I shall give a further account of this work and 
an extract from it later on. 

So far I have dealt with Tulasi Disa as a poet; it remains 
to consider him as a religious reformer. Here he un- 
doubtedly took up the doctrines of Raminanda, though he 
developed them in a way peculiarly his own. His great 
claim to attention is that while other Indian reformers 
have taught elevated doctrines, he not only taught them 
but succeeded in getting his teaching accepted by the 
nationalities which he addressed. We judge of a prophet 
by his fruits, and I give much less than the usual estimate 
when I say that fully ninety millions of people base their 
theories of moral and religious conduct upon his writings. 
li we take the influence exercised by him at the present 
time as our test, he is one of the three or four great 
writers of Asia. No doubt the secret of his success wus 
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his power as a writer in the vernacular. He himself claims 
the right to use the vernacular as a medium for religious 

saching. “When a rough blanket,” he says, “is more 
useful, why wear a silken doublet?’’! I think also that 
another reason for his success is the particular vernacular 
which he adopted. If he had employed the Braj Bhakha 
of the West, his words would have been unintelligible in 
the Enst, and if he had employed the Bihari of the Fast, 
the West would have failed to understand him. Fortunately 
for India his native language was the Eastern Hindi of 
Qudh, a form of speech intermediate between the two 
languages of the East and West, and intelligible to the 
speakers of both. Whence it follows that his great work, 
the Ramayana, is for all practical purposes the Bible of 
the Hindis who live between Bengal and the Panjab, and 
between the Himalaya and the Vindhyas. 

Tulasi Disa founded no sect, no church. We never hear 
of a Tulasi-dasi, as we hear of a Kabir-panthi, or of 
a member of the Arya or Brahma Samaj. .A man might 
belong to any Hindai sect and yet follow his teaching. 
He accepted all the ordinary Hindi theology, with its 
entire mythological machinery. He even recognised the 
antagonistic adwaita Védintism of Sankara Acarya, and 
employed some of its ideas for his similos. But, to him, 
all these were so many accidents beside the great truths 
on which he laid stress, viz, :-—That there is one Supreme 
Being. That Man is by nature infinitely sinful and wn- 
worthy of salvation. That, nevertheless, the Supreme 
Being, in His infinite mercy, became incarnate in the 
person of Rama to relieve the world of sin. That this 
Rima has returned to heaven, where we have now a God 
who is not only infinitely merciful but knows by actual 
experience how great are man’s infirmities and temptations, 
and who, though himself incapable of sin, is ever ready 
to extend his help to the sinful human being that calls 
upon him, On all this follows, not independently but as 
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a corollary, the duty which is owed to one’s neighbour, and 
the doctrine of the universal brotherhood of man. 

“ But,” you will say, “ this is in its essentials the teaching 
of Christianity.” T can only reply that that is what Tulasi 
Daea taught over and over again, what he waa never weary 
of repeating. Raima is God, therefore he can save him. 
Rama is man, therefore, as he says in one of his most 
beautiful poems, “although my body is diseased, although 
man’s very words are foul and false, yet, O Lord, with 
Thee doth Tulasi hold the close kinship of a perfect love.” 
Here ia one of his prayers to Rima in the Vinaya Pattrika. 
It might form a portion of a Christian prayer-book. 


“Lord, look thou upon me,—naught can I do of myself. 
Whither can I go? to whom but thee can I tell my 
eorrowa? . . . Oft have I turned my face from 
thee, and grasped the things of this world; but thou 
art the fount of mercy; turn not thou thy face from 
me. . . . When I looked away from thee, I had 
no eyes of faith to see thee where thou art; but thou 
art all-seeing. . . . I am but an offering cast 
before thee; what prayer can the reflection on the 
mirror make to him who lives and is reflected in it? 
First look upon thyself and remember thy mercy and 
thy might; then cast thine eyes upon me and claim 
me as thy slave, thy very own. For the name of the 
Lord is a sure refuge, and he who taketh it is saved. 
Lord, thy ways ever give joy unto my heart; Tulasi is 
thine alone, and, © God of mercy, do unto him as seemeth 
good unto thee.” ! 





What relutionship do the other deities of Hinduism bear 
to Rama in Tulasi Disa’s theology ? The answer is difficult. 
I think that we may compare them all (even Siva and 
Parvati) to the position which Angels and Saints occupy 
in the Roman Catholic Church. Some of them have 
mighty powers, but all are subordinate to Rama. The 


1 Part of Vinuya Pattrika, 148, 149. 
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Vinaya Pattrika well illustrates this. Tt is a collection of 
hymns, culminating in a series of addresses to his Master. 
The idea of the construction of the work is that of the 
presentation of a petition to an earthly king, and henee 
before approaching the presence supplications have to be 
made to the doorkeeper and courtiers for leave of access. 
These are Ganééa, the Sun-god, Siva, Parvati, the Ganges, 
Hanumat, and so on. Of special interest is the position 
taken by Hanumat. He is invariably represented as being, 
in heaven, Rama’s personal attendant, and in connection 
with this I may mention one really beautiful legend which, 
thourh not recorded by Tulasi Disa himself, is still directly 
traceable to his influence. There was a man, the vilest of 
scavengers, suffering from a loathsome disense, and lying 
im # foul and filthy place. In his pam he cried out 
“Ah Ram, Ah Ram.” Hanumat happened to be flying by 
at the time, and indignant at hearing his Master’s name 
uttered in such disgusting surroundings he kicked the man 
on the breast. That night when, according to his custom, 
he was shampooing Rama's body he found a dreadful wound 
upon the deity’s breast, Horror-stricken, Hanumat asked 
how it happened. “ You kicked a poor man on the breast 
while he was calling upon my name. And what you did 
to even the vilest of my children, you did unto me.” 

The relationship of Christianity to the teaching of Tulasi 
Dasa would form an interesting subject of inquiry, ‘That 
Tulasi Dasa did any direct borrowing is, I think, improbable, 
The first Jesuit Mission did not come to Agra till 1580, 
six yeurs alter the poet had commenced the Ramayana : 
~ but Christianity had long been flourishing in Southern 
India, and its teaching may well have been “in the air’ 
in the North. Certain it is that much of his doctrine 
is coincident with that of Christianity, He taught the 
universal fatherhood of God, and the consequent universal 
brotherhood of man; and that God, by becoming incarnate, 
like Parsifal dure} Mitleia wissend, can understand man’s 
infirmities and is willing to saye him, unworthy as he is, 

Whatever may be the source from which he drew his 
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inspirition, there can be no doubt about its general 
acceptance. Over the whole of the Gangetic Valley his 
great work is better known than the Bible is in England. 
Prince or ploughman, every Hindi of Aryavarta is familiar 
with it. Even the Pandits who formerly despised it now 
render it homage. Over and over again have I myself 
proved by practical experience, as I have sat amongst the 
village elders of my old district of Gaya, how the quotation 
of a well-known favourite verse or two wins the way to 
the hearers’ hearts. Their attitude changes at once. The 
air of deferential stupidity which they conceive to be the 
orthodox manner to assume before the Collector Sahib vanishes, 
and, instead, we find sensible men talking with confidence to 
ii superior Whom they believe to be symputhetic. 

The practical result of this general adoption of Tulasi’s 
religious attitude has been of the greatest importance to 
Northern India. In the poet's own time the masses of 
Hindostin had two alternative religions open to them. One 
was the crude polytheism of the worship of village godlings, 
and the other was the Krena-cult. The first still exists, 
but controlled and thrust into the background by Tulasi’s 
faith. What the Krsna-cult becomes among the uncultivated 
masses, the religious fate of Bengal has shown. It inevitably 
tends to become a sex-worship, and its textbooks teem with 
“the most passionate, the most licentious, descriptions of 
the love adventures of Krsna among the herd-muaidens."’ 
All else is lost, and there gradually develop the unnameable 
horrors of u Sakta-cult. From this Tulast Dasa has saved 
Upper India, and I believe that the fact in great measure 
accounts for the marked difference between the two 
nationalities. The people of Hindostan acknowledge the 
rule, not of a relentless fate, but of a God who knows and 
loves each one of his worshippers. Take a well-known 
proverb: Jisi wilhi rakhé Ram, ust vidhi rahand bhaiya. 
Literally translated this is, “ Brother, remain thou in the 
station in which Rama hath placed thee.” It is usually, 
and quite properly, taken to mean that a man should remain 
content in that state of life unto which it hath pleased God 
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to call him. So it does, but to a Hindi of Upper India it 
means far more. To him, it is not Fate, it is not Brahma, 
Visnu, or Siva, not any of the numerous godlings who 
surround his village and his home, who has placed him 
where he is. It is Rama, Rama the loving, Rama the 
compassionate, Rama who was once a man, Rama who 
knows him personally and who listens to his appeals. All 
this 1s conveyed to him by that one name. And so he really 
is content, and knows that all is for the best. 

Finally, T have already given a few specimens of Tulasi 
Disa’s poetic style, and I-would ask to be allowed to con- 
elude with a translation of the short poem which he wrote 
on the death of his friend Todar Mall, the Emperor Akbar’s 
famous minister. The opening lines are curiously like Sir 
Henry Wotton’s “ Lord of himself, though not of lands.” 

“Lord of but four small villages, yet a mighty monarch 
whose kinedom wus himself; in this age of evil hath the sun 
of Todar set. 

“The burden of Rama’s love, great though it was, he bare 
unto the end; but the burden of this world was too heavy 
for him, and so he laid it down. 

“Tulasi’s heart is like a pure fount in the garden of 
Tédar's virtues; and when he thinketh of them, 1t over- 
floweth, and tears well forth from his eyes, 

“Todar hath gone to the dwelling-place of his Lord, and 
therefore doth Tulasi refrain himself: but hard it is for him 
to live without his pure friend.” 
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APPENDIX I. 


Ox THE INFLUENCE EXERCISED BY TuLast Dasa IN 
Wesrersn Hixpostan. 


A friendly critic, after hearing the lecture, suggested to 
me that I had unconsciously exaggerated the influence of 
Tulasi Das in Western Hindostan, where, he maintained, 
the worship of Krsna prevails, and not that of Rams. To 
this I reply that I designedly estimated the number of 
followers of Tulasi Dasa at ninety millions (instead of the 
hundred millions popularly attributed to him) so as to allow 
for professed Krsna worship. But no one who has not 
studied the poet’s Ramayana can have any idea of how it 


‘has entered into the soul of every Hindi, even of Western 


Hindistan. When one reads it, one hos the feeling which 
overpowers the reader of “ Hamlet.” It seems to be “ full of 
quotations.” The entire language of the people ts umbued 
with his picturesque phrases. Even Urdii employs ex- 
pressions invented by him. For imstance, take ae familiar 
Urdii phrase ford Aaghas, for ‘blank paper.” This 1s 
borrowed from the reference of Tulasi Das to the ‘ virgin” 

(kara) paper on which he wrote the Gestes of Rama. The 
simile was not, so far as my researches show, employed by 
any writer before his time, and the words are now a common- 
place of conversation, the original meaning of hord beimg 
ultogether forgotten. 

But my critic forgot that the worshippers of Krsna 
themselves admit the supremacy of our poet, although they 
do not directly worship his deity. Nabha Das, the author of 
ee Bhaké Maja, and a leader of the Krsna sect, wrote: “ For 

the redemption of man, in this perverse Kali-yuga, Valmiki 
bed ides Wee again os Tales . + . -- A single letter 
of his Ramayana has redeeming power, and would work the 
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salvation of one who had even committed the murder of 
a Brahman.” They get over the difficulty of this pre- 
eminence by explaining that Krsna is only another form 
of Rama; and Priya Das, the commentator on the Bhaki 
Maid, relates how an of Krsna at Brindaban, actually 
changed itself into an image of Rama in order that Tulasi 
Das might worship it, 

So much for proofs from literature. As to the state of 
affairs at the present day, I cannot do better than quote 
the followmg letter on the subject from a missionary, 
Mr. Dann, who is acknowledged to be a master of both 
Eastern and Western Hindi. Ahir, to whom he refers, 
was a predecessor of Tulasi Das, who owed much to him. 


“Thank you for the copy of your paper on Tulsi Dis: LI, too, 
-can speak well of Tulsi Dis, who has left us a clean religious book, 
and one, too, with a strong theistic tone. It ss a good thing that 
the Ramiyan is so popular, I have worked in Alluhabad and 
Thstrict, n Delhi and the Gurgaon District, and, as you know, am 
hoping to return this Autumn to Bankipur. Nineteen years’ rather 
close intimacy with all sorts and conditions of Hindiis (as well as 
Muhammadans) enables me to endorse a good deal of what you say 
about the widely diffused influence of Tulsi Das. Even in Delhi 
itself his Ramayan has « large sale, and a quotation from him will 
make the faces of Hindi hearers ight up. In the Gurgaon 
Thistrict, while Jats, etc., might be irresponaive, Brihman (I mean, 
of course, village Brihman) and Baniyi owned the magic spell. 
I once inquired of my mistri—Brihman by caste and mason 
trade—in Palwal, and he told me that my knowledge of Tulsa Dis, 
slender, alas! though it is, was one reason why the hearts of men 
like himself warmed to me. The iniluence of Wabir is, I think, 
folly as important; in fact, Aabtr touches races and castes who 
have little in common with Krishnaism and who know little of 
UTA FACS-AT FST, but much of TH AHA BTAT, as they 
phrase it (and pronounce it too). Kabir is, if I mistake not, the 
great Gurn of Kolis and Chamirs as well of many higher in the 
scale. I know men who get on without knowing Tulsi Das and 
Kabir, and never dream of learning from these great masters, 
They content themselves with Urdii and o /iffle Kterary Hindi, 
But I happen to know that these men never get so clow to the 
same classes of people as others do whe have this great alvantage 
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of knowing the anthors who have thetr-shrine- im the hearts of the 

non-Urdii-speaking and non-official classes. I folly s 1 to what 
I tried to express in the preface to my little book on Hindi 
Composition, that just as it 1s a breach of etiquette to use Sanskrit 
words in speaking to a Musalmin gentleman, so it is quite as 
repulsive to a Hindi to listen to religious conversation in which 
more than half the words used are Persian and Arabic. 

“You can govern Indians through the medium of Urdi or 
pedantio Hindi. Ii you want to win the Mohammadan you need 
to speak good Urdi, throwimg in a quotation or two from Sa‘di 
or Hafiz. But for the real Hindi you must take the opposite line. 
His vernacular poeta are the key to his affections, and there do 
occamonally come days when the man who has won hearts can 
meet a crisis, in which the mere conscientious but unsympathetic 
official will be powerless.” 


APPENDIX ILI. 


I here give a translation of the well-known passage of the 
Ramayana (Aishtindhya- kinda, 14 ff.) in which Tulasi 
Dasa describes the passing away of the rainy season, It 
is a specimen of only one of the poet’s many styles, and 
here reminds one of Kalidasa im the first canto of the 
Raghuvaméa. There is an antithetic balancing of sentences 
which recalls the book of Proverbs. For instance, Tulasi 
Diisa’s “As the sheet lightning flickereth, so is the short- 
lived love of the wicked,” is built on the same principle 
as proverbs like “As a thorn goeth up into the hand of 
a drunkard, so ia a parable in the mouth of fools.” The 
translation has appeared im Indias, but is not likely to have 
been seen in this country. The speaker is Ra i, who is 
waiting for the rains to cease in order that he may continue 


his search for Sita. 

“The sky, covered with arrogant rain-clouds, fiercely 
roareth, while my heart is distraught, bereft of its darling. 
The sheet lightning flickereth amidst the heavy clouds, fitful 
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as the short-lived love of the wicked. The heavy vapours 
‘pour forth rain, and hang close to the earth, like a wise 
man stooping ‘neath his weight of wisdom. The mountains 
bear the never-ceasing assaults of the raindrops, standing 
proudly unconcerned; and even so the holy man heedeth 
not the words of the wicked. Each shallow streamlet, 
flooded to the brim, hasteneth eagerly on its way, like 
a vain fellow puffed up with a little wealth. The clear 
water which falleth on the earth is become mud (and hideth 
it from the sky), as the cares of this world envelop the soul 
(and hide it from tts Creator), With here a drop and there 
a vill, the water filleth the lakes, like virtue entering a good 
man’s heart; while the rushing rivers flow into the Ocean 
and find rest, even as the soul findeth rest in faith in God. 
“The grass groweth green and thick upon the ground, 
hiding the very paths so that they cannot be traced out: 
and even so the disputations of the unbelievers ever: hide 
the true path of the scriptures. 
“The frogs shout Iustily around us, like a scheol of 
Brahman postulants reading holy books! Fresh shoots 
appear on bushes, as wisdom springeth in the hearts of the 
pious; and only the erke and jade trees lose their green 
leaves from the rainfall, as the schemes of the wicked fail 
under a righteous governor. Seek where thou wilt, thou 
wilt find no dust: so when a man yieldeth to passion his 
. piety departeth. Fair shineth the earth prosperous with 
its fields of corn, fair as a charitable man blessed by 
prosperity ; but in the dark nights the countless fireflies 
are radiant, hke unto hypocrites that have met their meat 
_ companion (the night of ignorance). The field banks (left 
uncared for) are burst and washed away by the heavy 
rainstorms, 15 4 woman is ruined by bemg left to her own 
devices; but the wise and clever husbandman weedeth his 





' Compare Hg-veda, vii, 103. The celebrated hymn has hed many inter- 
eters, but this of Tulst Disa shows that it i tbe inter ' iiterally. 
ean certify from personal experience that, as a matter of fuct, the noise of th 
minttering of a wuinber ut young Brakinays lenruine Sanuskvit ly vada 
ee ar Smet Ei On one ooention I actually mistook one for 





crops, as the wise man weedeth his heart of delusion, passion, 
and pride. The Grahmani goose hath hidden itself, even 
as piety disappeareth in this age of sin; and as on the barren 
land, for all the rain, not a blade of grass is seen, so lust 
is born not in the heart of a servant of the Lord. The earth 
is brilliant with swarms of manifold living creatures; so, 
under a good governor, do his subjects multiply. Here and 
there a wearied traveller sitteth to rest himself, as a man’s 
senses rest when wisdom ia born in him. 

“At times a mighty wind ariseth and hither and thither 
acattereth the clouds, as, with the birth of a disobedient son, 
a household's piety is destroyed. At one time, by day, there 
is a thick darkness, at another time the sun is visible: even 
so, true knowledge is destroyed or born, as a man consorteth 
with the vile or with the holy. 

“The rains are past, the Autumn-time is come; 0 Laks- 
mana, see how fair the world appeareth. (The first sign 
that it cometh) is the white-bearded blossom of the tall 
thatch-grass, which hideth the earth as though declaring 
that the old age of the rains had come. Canopus shineth 
in the heavens, and the water which drowned the pathways 
is drying up, as desire drieth up when the True Content 
is achieved. The water glisteneth clear in the streams and 
lakes, like a holy man’s heart from which passion and 
delusion have departed. Gently minisheth the depth of the 
streams and lakes, as the wise man gradually loseth his 
thoughts of self. The wagtail knoweth that the Autumn 
is arrived, and cometh forth from its hiding-place, beautiful 
as a good work done im season. No mud is there, and yet 
no dust, fair shineth the world, yea, like unto the deeds of 
a lore-learned king: yet as the waters fall the fish are 
troubled, as a foolish spendthrift is perplexed when his 
possessions are wasted. The sky, serene and pure, without 
a cloud, ia like unto a servant of the Lord, who is free from 
all earthly desire; while now and then there fall a few drops 
of Autumn rain—few as the few who place their faith in me.! 





* Rama was, of course, an incarnation of the Lord. 
7, H.ae. 1905, a 
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“ Joyfully issue forth from the cities, kings and eremites, 
merchants and beggars, even as the four orders of mankind 
desert all eare when they find faith in the Lord. 

“Happy are the fish where the water is deep; and happy 
is he who findeth naught between him and the fathomless 
mercy of the Lord. The lotuses bloom, and the lakes take 
from them a charm, as the pure Spirit becometh lovely when 
it taketh material form.! The noisy bees hum busily, and 
birds of many kinds sing tuneful notes. The Brahmani 
goose alone is mournful when it seeth the night approach 
(which separateth it from its mate), as the evil man mourneth 
when he seeth the prosperity of another. The cdfaka waileth 
in its ever waxing thirst, even as an enemy of the deity 
never findeth peace. The moon by night consoleth for the 
heat of the Autumn sun, as sin vanisheth at the aight of 
a holy man. The partridge-coveys gaze intent upon the 
moon, like pious men whose only thought is for the Lord. 
The gnat and the gadfly disappear in fear of Winter, as surely 
as a house is destroyed which persecuteth Brahmans. 

“The swarms of living creatures with which, im the rainy 
season, the earth was fulfilled, are gone. When they found 
the Autumn approaching, they departed. So, when a man 
findeth a holy spiritual guide, all doubts and errors vanish.” 


| Here Tulnai Disa certainly speaks of a Nirgunum, and not of a Sagunam, 


Arr. XVIL—On the Origin and Import of the names Muslim 
and Hanif. By D. 5. Marcoriovrn. 


AirHouesH the religion founded by Mohammed is called by 
strangers after his name, its followers designate it differently. 
There is mdeed a name which rarely occurs, /ammddiina, 
which is applied to them, and which indirectly, at least, is 
connected with the name of the Prophet. That word sagnities 
“Those who utter the formula ‘Praise be to God,’”! and 
this formula («i-hamdu filla@ii) has some connection with the 
lige name, which was interpreted by his contemporaries 

‘the greatly to be praised.’ The court-poet Hassan 
amare the name Mohammed as derived by God from His 
own name, ‘the praised,’ in order to do the Prophet honour 
(ed. Tunis, p. 23)— 


has lady Oene® Sal) dt alee S tal ope od 
“So He that is on the throne is mahmid, and this is 
Mohammed.” 


_ But we might conversely regard the formula “ Praise be to 
God" as suggested to the Prophet by his own name, and 
equivalent in his lips to the Biblical “ Not unto us, O Lord, 
but unto Thy name give g 
Sprenger, whose excellent work contains a variety of 
conjectures, suggested that Mohammed was not the Prophet's 
name originally, but one taken by him when he started his 
sion, This conjecture has found little favour,? and, 
indeed) should have been by its author. For, first 
the name Mohammed (MoayéBns) was shown to occur on an 





. sed Imru'‘ul-Kais, xv, 1. 1; rep ied rscelraatiin ied eatea 
F (Beitrige, p. 72) accepts it. 
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inscription! five centuries earlier than the Prophet's time. 
Further, the Arab archwologists made lists of persons who 
bore the name Mohammed before the Prophet: Ibn Duraid? 
mentions four such persons, one of whom was remotely 
connected with the Prophet (rf the genealogy be trustworthy). 
Their interest would, however, have been to show (had it 
been possible) that no one was ever called Mohammed before 
the greatest wearer of the name: thus there is a tradition 
which assures us positively that no one was ever called 
Hasan before the Prophet's grandson ;" and though it is 
granted that there were Ahmads before the Prophet, 
attention is called* to the fact that the name was rare at 
the commencement of Islam. Further, we find the Prophet's 
name handled by his contemporaries with a freedom which 
would only be possible with a familiar appellation. He calls 
himself both Mohammed and Ahmad; in contemporary verse 
he is also called Mahmid.* These variations were not 
uncommon with familiar proper names: thus in the same 
poem a man 1s called both Ma'bad and “Abdallah,® and 
Parazdak’ calls the Caliph Omar “Amr; and a man named 
‘Uthman might be called “Athm.* But it is unlikely that 
such license would have been taken with a name chosen for 
these three names came to be regarded as distinct. 
Besides this, the source whence Sprenger drew his 
conjecture is quite untrustworthy. To Mohammed's con- 
temporaries the name meant ‘the greatly to be praised.” 
“Why have you named your grandson Mohammed,” asked 
the Koraish of "Abd al-Muttalib (according to Tbn Duraid),* 
“when none of your ancestors had thatname?” “ Because,” 
answered the grandfather, “I desire him to be praised in 





Sprenger, Ind el., i, 541. 
Divarbeln, i, 470. 
* Mubarrad, Admif (Cairo, 1309), i, 241. 
: nilisar or Lf > p. 659, 1. 13; p. 1088, 1. 13. 
,p. aya: riatia rivde 
io oenha si) im wirolie Poeta, p. 758. 
Abo Zaid’s Newidir, p. 50; se also Kudamah's Nokd, p. 87. 
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heaven and on earth.’ Etymologically it very likely meant 
“the greatly desired,’ since ‘to desire’ is the sense of the 
root in Hebrew, which may here be preserving an old sense ; 
and to this there might seem to be an allusion in a verse of 


the court-poet “Abbas son of Mirdas (Ibn Ishak, 859}— 
Claw Lite’, cal of dat Ate os ll 


“God established love for thee in His creation and ealled 
thee Mohammed.” 


But the biographer Ibn Ishak quotes a story’ to the effect 
that the word for Comforter in St. John’s Gospel, which 
he cites according to the Palestinian version, means the 
same as Mohammed. It is certain that the meaning is 
not the same; hence the name Mohammed would never 
have been adopted by the Prophet im order to fulfil the 

' eT ent of the coming of the Mm . Nor, indeed, 
can we without improbable conjectures find any justification 
for Tbn Ishak’s statement: it was probably the invention 
of a Christian renegade, and is on a par for accuracy with 
numerous other statements made by Muslim authors as to 
the meaning of words occurring in the books of other 
communities. Moreover, according to the Koran® it is the 
form Ahmad * which is to be found in the Gospel. 

The distinctive names adopted by Mohammed for his 
community were Muslim and Hanif. The former is, of 
course, much the more common, but authors of early date 
often allude to the latter. Thus Jarir, in a verse preserved 
by Mubarrad, speaks of Farazdak as having become a Hanif 
against his will (dmil, ii, 104)— 


ls ite” | ep eh 
and in one printed in his Divan talks of the opposition of 





I . 150, 
fi, 6. Fakhr al-din al-Rizi (vol. vi, p. 286) shirks the question of the 
commneticn of thia:-word. with Parcelste, but shows remarkable atquainiance with 


the Guspel. 
2 This word oocurs with the sense ‘ most proiseworthy * in Al-Akhtal, p. 189: 
Kamil, i, 19. ’ mle 
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the Christians to the religion of those who become Hanifs 
(ii, 1)— 


ee ore td is ylel| ale 


Of both names it may be said with practical certainty that 
they existed with religious value before Mohammed’s time. 

In the case of the word Muslim, this is asserted categorically 
in the Koran. Abraham himself is said to have styled 
“you” the Muslims (Surah xxii, 77). And on this subject 
the Koran is very fairly consistent. In the third Surah 
it is justly argued that Abraham can have been neither 
a dew nor a Christian, since the Law was revealed after 
his time; he was, it asserts, a Muslim, a Hanif. In what 
appears to be an early Surah containing an error about 
Sarah which is afterwards corrected (li, 29), it is asserted 
that the house of Lot was the only Muslim house at Sodom 
(36). In the second Surah Abraham urges his descendants 
to become Muslims before they die. In the twelfth Surah 
Joseph prays that he may be found on his deathbed to be 
a Muslim. According to a Tradition quoted by Yakabi 
(i, 259) the Prophet forbade the abuse of the eponymous 
heroes Mudar and Rabrah on the ground that they were 
Muslims, for which, indeed, another form of the Tradition 
substituted the phrase “followers of the religion of Abraham.” 
Ii Mohammed in one place is commanded to be the first of the 
Moslems, the commentators seom justified in interpreting 
this as the first Muslim among the Koraish, or the first in 
rank. Although the use of the word niturally prew more 
frequent as the community became more numerous and 
important, it cannot be confined to any period of the 
Prophet's activity. 

That it was not at first invented by Mohammed may be 
inferred from the fact that it is a word of ambiguous 
meaning, with, indeed, unpleasant associations. The most 
obvious sense of Islam at Meccah was ‘treachery,’ the 
abandonment of one’s friends to their fate, the refusal of 
help to those who had a Tight to demand it. 
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This sense appears clearly In numerous passages 
Tbn Ishak (ed. Wiistenfeld), p. 596. rae Abu 
‘Azzah, urging the Kinainah to aid the Korsich, says— 


pbs} Jacl iysltt 
“To not betray me: Js/am (treachery) is not lawiul.” 

Doubtless there is a reference here to the other sense of 
Islam. Im this case Je/am is used without an Bok 
ordinarily the object is expressed, and with this construction 
the verb is very common. 

Thn Ishak, 474, piel pj »ddyy! (of Satan), “He brought 
them to the fray, and Sat abandoned them.” 

Tbn Ishak, 559, “Tf we knew that you were going to 
fight,” Sie al, “we should not desert you.” 

Wakid, ed. Kremer, 278— 

Syoleny ut dele’ Al Spey bl 
“As for the Prophet of God, his companions will never 
betray him.” 


(aut + oid di gli Y Cass wl, 
‘“‘T have seen persons who will never abandon the Prophet 
for any consideration.” 


Ibn Ishak, 752— 
ppl dee gaotel 
“You have abandoned me to the people.” 
Other examples occur in the same author: 16/7, L 5; 168, 
ll. 9, 14,18; 172, L 3a f.; 217, 229, 231. 
Mubarrad, Kamil (Cairo), ii, 19 (verse of Al-A’sha)— 
Loolej] logelu .! 
“They will not abandon her because of her poverty.” 
Mubarrad, Kamil, ii, 64 (verse of an Asadite)— 
“ The kings of Khindif have betrayed me to the enemy.” 
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Ali7-Bd, i, 380 (after Abu ‘Uhbaideah), of a man’s friends, 
when robbers approached, t.5 Ub sleLu!, “they abandoned 
him and fled from him.” 

The note on Hamdeah, p. 115, takes account of this sense : 
“You say aslamtuhu when you leave a man alone with one 
who desires to do him mischief.” It is, indeed, a synonym 
of Js, with which it is often used: Jahiz, Bayan, ii, 62— 

hel Neel, Yee Wile sare Ww al 
“T had no plan save to betray and abandon him to the snake.” 

Tam inelined to think the most frequent use of this verb 
1s at all times in the sense ‘abandon’ or ‘ betray.’ 

Hamisah, 5T6— 

Mlydl toad os ChE. yo | 
“A sick man whom his habite have given up.” 
Sayin, u, 67— 
Eola TH SLI Lealial, 
“ All the weepers abandoned her, save a dove.”’ 
Bayan, ii, 74 (Jarir)— 


Leben JIB Lee yaa 


Ibn al-Athir says rightly in his dictionary that the word 
properly refers to any form of delivery, but the sense of 
handing over to destruction has become normal— 

iN Ss LM dole ley, ol) Jas 

From the Divan of Sibt Ibn at-Ta‘awidhi, sixth century, 
it would be possible to collect about a dozen examples of this 
usage. A child who dies early is said to asiam his parents, 
ete. Probably the old legal use was of a jar (client) being 
handed over by his patron to the vengeance of the persons 
with whom he had contracted a blood-fend.! 


* This subject is well treated by ©. Prokesch, Der die Fiutrache bei. den 
cortslamischen Aralern, Leipzig, rao, Cf. Imru'ul-Kais, |yi, $- Aghani. a, 27. 
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Probably, if more of the verses of the opponents of Islam 
survived, we should find more allusions to the sense ‘traitor.’ 
The verse of Abu ‘Azzah quoted above is the clearest that 
I can discover. It is, however, possible that a word Mdsdr, 
which should be the equivalent of Muslim in this sense, and 
which occurs occasionally in the B. Talmud, may be a trans- 
lation of it. A tradition given in B. Gittin, 454, speaks of 
“a seroll of the Law written by a heretic, a masor (traitor), 
a stranger, an idolator.” In the alternative form (Menafoth, 
44a) the ‘traitor’ is omitted. Since it is probable that this 
tradition refers to religious varieties, it seems likely that 
nuisér stands for Muslim. 

Hence it would appear that the name fhe Muslime would 
most naturally have meant ‘the Traitors’; just as the 
corresponding word in Syriac, mash/’mand, means ‘ traitor,’ 
and is especially applied to the arch-traitor, Judas Iscariot. 
Such a name could not have been given voluntarily by 
a man to a community which he had formed, but he might 
conceivably take it over from some other community, and 
endeavour to assign it a less compromising signification. 
And, indeed, a variety of interpretations appear to have 
been given the word from early times. 

1, In a Tradition given by Ahmad Ibn Hanhbal (v, 5) 
Islam is defined as “letting thy heart be God's entire/y, and — 
directing thy face to God,”’ 


Another variety of the Tradition mgkes it consist in uttermg 
the formula, “I have given over my face to God, and am His 
entirely,” 

This is really a double interpretation, based on the expression 
“T have handed over my face to God,” repeatedly found m 
the Koran, iii, 18; iv, 124, ete.; but this expression is 
a strange one, and we can reconstruct its genesis with some 
probability. It would appear to be an intentional alteration 
of the phrase put into the mouth of Abraham (vi, 79), who, 
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having found the constellations fail to satisfy the conditions 
of divinity, said “TI furn my face to God,” where the word 
used for ‘turn’! is normal and natural. Ina similar context 
the word ‘direct’? is also used (x, 105; xxx, 29), “direct 
your face to the straight religion,” which is also normal; 
another word* is used by Shanfara (ed. Const., p. 65) and 
Jarir (i, 41) with the same sense. The substitution of the 
word abandon or resign for direct in connection with the face 
seems due to the desire to give the word abandon in the name 
Muslim some meaning suitable to the new religion. The 
phrase “abandon the face to God” certainly occurs already 
im a verse ascribed by Ibn Kutaibah (History, Cairo, p. 20) 
to Mohammed's precursor Zaid, who declared that “he 
resigned his face to Him to whom the clouds resign theirs ” ; 
but it is safest to regard the verses of these ‘ precursors’ as 
fabrications based on the Koran. The correct inferenee from 
the phrase seems to be that the word Muslim was already 
known, and that it was unknown what exactly a Muslim 
resigned ; and the phrase already put into Abraham’s mouth 
suggested that what he resigned was his face.‘ 

2. In Bokhari (Cairo, 1308, iv, 78) a Muslim is defined as 
“one who leaves other Muslims in safety (saéima mindu), 
and does not molest them with his tongue.” This definition 
is the subject of frequent allusion on the part of preachers, 
e.g- Bayan, i, 89, lime 10. It can scarcely be regarded as 
meant seriously. Tirmidhi (Lucknow, 1299) confines it to 
the best of the Muslims. 

3. The theory of which Carlyle msde so much, that Islam 
means resignation to the will of God, is not quite without 
confirmation from the Koran, but it cannot be said to be 
very familiar to Mohammedan writers. In this particular 
phrase the second conjugation seems to be regularly employed. 


. a. 
3 ell. | 
4 ee! = i 


* Mohammed's contemporary, Hakim son of Umayyah, eovs “fue anil 
tongue "’ (Tho Ishak, p. 182). 
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So Kamil, i, 252— 


A paluclly joa 


yt) aly alll Lae Lee, 


Bayan, ii, 43— 


MikAlat, 35— 
AF y 2K) paluwclly all) “Lay Le J! 


This sense is also the most natural in Surah xxxvu, 103, 
where Abraham and his son “resign themselves’’; it is, 
however, read and interpreted differently. The commentators 
there interpret it by the tenth conjugation. 

The sense ‘submit oneself,’ ‘ acknowledge authority,’ 
seems quite clearly to be found in many passages. So 
Surah xxvii, 31, in Solomon’s letter to the people of Sheba, 
they are told not to be haughty with but to come to him 
as muslims, which from the context appears to mean Aumbly 
(a0 Baidawi, with the alternative ‘as believers’). In verse 38 
some one is asked to bring Solomon the Queen’s throne 
before they to him as muslims, with apparently the 
same sense. In verse 46 the Queen explains that her Is/dm 
is to the Lord of the Worlds; and m verse 42 the word 
muslims is again employed, but the clause is unintelligible - 
whether the words be put in the mouth of Allah, or of 
Solomon, or of the Queen, they are unsatisfactory. Hence, 
even in this story the technical sense of as/ama ia not quite 
absent, but we should probably be safe in asserting that 
in the first of the verses quoted it means ‘ submitting.’ 
Similarly Al-Khansa (ed. 1895, p. 126) usea it for ‘to be 
humiliated.’ 

In this sense there is probably an ellipse of some word, 
See ebay. have been ‘oneself,’' and, indeed, the 

ESpOTic yriac verb is used thus in a religious 
ahr (Apoeryphat Acts, ed. Wright, p. 182, 1. 7).2 On 
the other hand, it may be a denominative verb, embodying 





" Compure the prayer in Bokhari, iv, 62, a) a vies! , where, 
~All ore Ecce hay Meare 
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the idiom ‘to throw the se/am," which oceurs m the same 
sense In Surah xvi, 30. What the sa/am was is not known; 
clearly it must have been eomething capable of being thrown. 
It was something, moreover, the throwing of which had the 
same signification as the holding out of the white flag in 
modern warfare. 

4. famakhshuri and other commentators interpret the 
phrase as ‘giving something to God in its entirety,’ which 
would agree well with the sense of the first form, and would 
be similar to late Hebrew usage. It would also agree well 
with the leading dogma of Islam, which gives God the 
universe in its entirety, whereas others are supposed to make 
Him a shareholder in it. The Koran does not appear to 
suggest this interpretation, and indeed rezularly uses another 
phrase (muhhiisina lohw'l-dina) in its place. But, as we have 
seen above, this interpretation is known to the Tradition. 

2. In one passage (xvi, 83) the word appears to mean 

y grateful,” suggesting that Js/am signifies to pay God 
His dion) whereas Unbelief (4yfr) micht be regarded as with- 
Kolding: payment. 

Finally, it may be noted that both Jews (Surah xxviii, 53) 
and Christians (Ibn Ishak, pp. 209, 210) are represented as 
declarmg that they had aslam’a before the Prophet. This 
the Prophet in the case of the Christians refutes by taunting 
them with their belief in a plurality of deities, their drinking 
wine, and eating pork. Evidently in this story the Christians 
and the Prophet are supposed to mean different things by 
the word. To the Christians it probably implies monotheism 
only, whereas the Prophet associates it with a whole set of 
doctrines and practices.! 

Tt seems to result from this examination that the word 
was known to the Prophet (and some other persons) in the 
sense ‘monotheist,’ but that he did not know how it came to 
have that meaning. While adopting it then as s name for 
his community, he interpreted it differently at different 
times. So it would be possible to adopt the name Chanvinists 


1 Tn o verse of “Abbas [bn Mirdas [( (Thm Thi, R49 Sa ee 
were then. Christinns 7) are deacribed as ** the Muslims Lies 
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| ignate a patriotic community; but one who was not 
sequainted with the origin of the name would probably try - 
a variety of hypotheses to bring it into connection with 
patriotism.’ 

The word Hanif is harder. In the Koran tt is usually 
used of Abraham, and ordinarily also with some clause 
following, as though the word were a difficult one, of which 
the sense might be obscure to the hearer. The opinions 
collected by the Arabic grammarians show that there was no 
traditional meaning assigned to the word by ordmary usage, 
and that its sense had to be divined by them with the aid of 
the means that are open to us. These are three. Either the 
word may be interpreted from kindred Arabic words, which 
explain the sense of the stem to which 1t belongs. Or 
it may be regarded as foreign, m which case we go to 
some other language to discover its meaning. Or, leaving 
etymology alone, we may collect the passages in which it 
occurs and endeavour to deduce its meaning from them. 

The first method is on the whole the most in favour 
with the Muslims. Arabic words of the same root mean 
‘sontorted,’ of the feet, when the ig toes turn towards 
each other. This is sid to be the sense of the name 
Al-Ahnaf, and its diminutive Hunaif. * Contorted "or 
‘distorted’ is not a promising word from which to derive 
‘orthodox.’ But philology easily finds expedients, and two 
such are obvious, One is to alter the standard. If the 
standard be straight, then what is distorted is doubtless 
unorthodox: but if the standard be crooked, then what is 
distorted from it may perhaps be straight. Hence a Hanif 
is usually said to be one who direrges from jaése religions. 

_ The other expedient is to adopt the prmeiple that things 
may euphe istically be called by their contraries, Acvording 
scthiin ie -wece Hanif properly means ‘straight,’ and is 
euphenustically applied to foct that are distorted. 

These suggestions are clearly too fanciful to deserve serious 





1 ‘The discussion of the meaning of the word Muslim in Hirechfeld’s New 
| tpanigrenslonegerangune ia adi acca aaa 
out its fheolugical value. 


« 
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consideration, Nor does the suggestion of Mr. Koelle 
(Mohammed, p. 25) that the word meant ‘ Dissenter” seem 
to accord with the facts," 

The verb —&», which is not common, seems to mean 
‘to bend’ or ‘lean.’ So A’sha of Kais in Christian Arabic 
Poets, 385— 

pedi, ge SI lad JES aid Cte jp ld ol ol 1s 
“They fought well, when Hamarz came, with something, 


like the shadow of an eagle when it swoops, bending 
over him.” 





This would seem to refer to some sort of royal umbrella. 
Ibn Duraid, Jshtikak, 20, quotes a saying of Omar— 


SN Vpetadly Iponeady Lat gitics Ty Iino | 
in which the Arabs are advised to lead a rough life. Since 
the verb i= gives no appropriate sense here, it is to be 
corrected from Sayin, ii, 54, where the same tradition 
occurs, to |yt=| ‘ go barefoot,’ 

Of foreign etymologies there are two that are promising. 
The Lisen al- Arab records an etymology which made the 
word mean ‘heathen*; which is, indeed, the ordinary sense 
of the Syriac Hanpd, occurrmg im the Peshitta, where the 
Greek has ‘Gentiles’ or ‘Greeks." This etymology is 
adopted by Grimme tm his life of Mohammed,? who suggests 
that the Koranie phrase 


eS oye Kiley tire 

should be rendered “a hanif, yef nof a polytheist.” This 
theory has much in its favour. The word is usually 
applied to Abraham in the Koran; and by calling Abraham 
a heathen the author would be alluding to a favourite topie 
of Christian apologetics, first suggested, it would seem, by 
St. Paul. In Rom. iv, 10-12, it is argued that Abeskans's 





' Ch Muir-Tisdall, The Sources 6 islam, p. 96. 


24,13. It is worth observing inal a 
Srietine: T. Wright, Christianity in Arabie, p. is called © ‘Greek * by 
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faith was accounted unto him for righteousness before he 
had received the mark of Judaism, so that he might be the 
father of all non-Jewish believers; and with this (verse 18) 
the prophecy that he should be the father of many nations 
(the word sometimes rendered in Syriac by fanpé) 1s 
connected. This argument would have by no means been 
valueless to Mohammed, though he cannot have been 
accurately acquainted with it; but the Christian insistence 
on the fact that Abraham was a Gentile would give a good 
reason for the name hanif being applied to him by Mohammed. 

This theory, however, seems to be scriously opposed by 
the occasional employment of the word in the Koran without 
the addition “and not one of the polytheists."” And where 
men are told to be “ Hanifs unto God” (xxii, 3), what sense 
would the word have if it meant ‘heathen’? 

A more attractive suggestion is that of Sprenger, which 
would want a very little external evidence to turn it into 
history. This is that the word Hanif is the Hebrew Hanéf 
(hypocrite or evil-liver), and was at first applied by the 
Jews to some heretical sect, probably professedly followers 
of Abraham, to whom strangers afterwards applied the term 
without evil intent. Mr. Cunninghame Graham! similarly 
tells us that in Morocco the name ‘Epicurus’ is familiarly 
used for Christian missionary, having been at first applied 
by the Jews to the missionaries who came to work amongst 
themselves. This very word ‘ Epicurus’ is used in the 
Yalkué Shim’oni? to gloss the word Hdnéf; and o tradition 
embodied in the Midrash Rabbah states that wherever the 
word Hanef occurs in the Old Testament it refers to 
religious dissent (min@ti).* Hence this word is exceedingly 
likely to have been applied reproachfully by the Jews,* who 
may have been misunderstood by the Arabs of Arabia, just 
as are their brethren by the Arabs of Morocco. Sprenger 
also, with justice, calls attention to the verse (Surah i, 61) 

© Mughred el-Ackon. 

2 Isaiah, § 304. 

1 Genesis, § 48 


_ 4 Who themselves are designated ‘the Hypocrites’ in the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles; Superwatural Heligion, 102, p. 15). 
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where the followers of Abraham are clearly distinguished 
from “this Prophet and those who believe; for this text 
most naturally would imply the existence of a community 
of Abrahamists. He further calls attention to the citations 
from the Rolle of Abraham in early Surahe (li, 37 ; 
Ixxxvi, 18), which might conceivably be the Sacred Books 
of such a sect,' though it is equally likely that they are an 
unscientific name for the Old Testament. What follows in 
Sprenger has smee been exploded; but the conjecture up to 
this point seems to account for many facts exceedingly well. 

Thirdly, attempts have at many periods been made to 
guess the meaning of the word from its usage without 
reference to etymology. 

1. The word Hanif is interpreted ‘straight,’ because the 
phrase kayyim appears to be used in the Koran as ite 
equivalent. This theory is clearly the source of the line 
ascribed to Kab son of Malik in Ibn Ishak, 871— 


“ Rehgion stands even, erect.” 


A line is quoted in the Zisen where it is used of a afraight 
road; but it is on the authority of Abu Zaid, a notorious 
fabricator of verses. 

2. In Surah xxx, 29, the Prophet is told to “ direct his 
face to the religion, a Hanif, the creation of God, wherein 
He created mankind."” From this passage it was inferred 
that a Hanif was @ man ae nature made Aim; and, indeed, 
a tradition is quoted in the Lisen to the effect that men are 
by nature Hanifs, and only made Jews or Christians by their 
parents. There are two passages that illustrate this use, 
Kamil, i, 253, the poet “Amr Ibn Za'bal says— 


ene. cusl gk Spad) de de be tie lo| ceil 
“Verily I will ask thee: What is a Hanif, as nature made 
7 anges gain for loss?” 





1 Tho ‘Arabi, Mosamerdt, i, 55, anys this book wes revealed 700 years bef 
the Law, Gactiround (Mohomaed neck Told, oto., ii, 16) fallears Sarena 7 
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In Diyarbekri, ii, 177, some verses are quoted by Ibn 
‘Umair al-Yashkuri, not later than the year 12 a.n., 50 
popular that women, children, and slaves were in the habit 
of reciting them. The poet says— 


SUN iG lap allt ee de ee 
* Provided I die a Hanif, as God made me, I reck not.” 


And, indeed, in Bokhari, iv, 60, 4/-Fitrah (the creation) 
is defined as including five observances. Cf. tv, 88. 

3. Professor Wellhausen, in his Reste Arabiachen Heiden- 
fhums (2nd ed., p. 239), inferred the sense ‘ascetic’ from three 
passages. Grimme finds in all three the sense ‘ heathen.’ 
One is unwilling to differ from either of these authorities : 
since it is impossible to agree with both, the passages must 
be considered. They are the following :— 

(a) Abu Dhou’aib, cited in the Lisan— 


“She abode there, as the Hanif abides, durmg the two 
months Jumada and the two months Safar.” 


According to Aghdni, vi, 58, this poet died in the year 26 at 
the age of 26; hence he may well have meant Mohammedan 
by this word. Without the context it is impossible to be 
sure of the sense, The ‘abiding’ will have reference to the 
Kiydm of Ramadan. 

(6) Hudh., xviii, 11 (of a cloud) — 


se HEF ily glad Mal ally A 


One of the commentators states that a Hanif means here 
a Muslim. The extremities of the cloud on the ground are 
compared to “Christians who, while toasting each other, 
meet a Hanif.” The best sense is elicited if we suppose 

Hanif to be one who is a total abstainer; probably then all 
the Christians endeavour to ply him with wine, whereas 
there is no such concentration of force on their part with 
regard to cach other. There is no reason for supposing that 
the prohibition of wine was connected with the term Hanif 

2.5.4.8. 1903. dl 
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before Mohammed's Medinah period. Hence the rendering 
‘Mohammedan * seems well ascertained in this poem. 

(¢) A verse of Ayman Al-Asadi, a poet sufficiently late to 
have imitated Ibn “Abbas, a younger contemporary of the 
Prophet, quoted Agidni, xvi, 45; Yakiit, ii, 51— 


peclele se pelyriee yi, Jib > Le, 
am YS te de dy ya Cpl et ate ly 


“ And wine from Jorjan, which no Hanif ever hawked about, 
with which no kettle ever boiled, whose fire was never 
witnessed by faithful priest coming at night, and over 
whose cooking no Rabbi ever prayed.” 


The sense of yatwf, ‘hawked about,’ seems here secured by 
a verse of Al-A’sha, cited in the Tay, i, 342— 


pat bekey bait Utes Se Ley 

It might, however, mean ‘made circuit round,’ with 
reference to the ceremony of the Circuit or Tawdéf round 
the Kabah. Whichever of these be right, the rendering 
*Mohammedan’ seems correct.! Hence from these verses 
we can learn nothing more than that the name Hanif was 
commonly employed in the first century of Islam for 
* Muslim.’ 

To these Grimme adds the passage in Hamil, i, 135, 
where Bistam, son of Kais, a Christian, says, “ I will become 
& Hanif if I return.” Al-Mubarrad seems to interpret the 
word here as ‘Mohammedan,’ for he adds in explanation 
that Bistim was a Christian, and that the event occurred 
after the mission of the Prophet had begun. 

Further, it should be noticed that the Arabs (Ibn Ishak, 
p. 152) identify the phrase fahonnuth, which occurs twice 
m the Tradition, with fahannuf, which is used with the sense 
‘to be devout.". There can be no doubt that this word is 
a derivative from the root which appears in hinth, ‘a crime,’ 








' (in the rest of the verses if is wunecessary to comment here, but they need 
FIRMna on te 4 = 
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“perjury,’ and that the fifth conjugation has the curious 
privative sense which is found in the similar verb taharraya. 
It seems, however, quite possible that the Hebrew /dné/ may 
be connected with this root. 

Early commentators, quoted in the Disan (and also by 
Tabari in his Commentary on ii, 129), say that Hanifism 
consists in either or both pilgrimage and circumeision, In 
the latter we can see the influence of a Jew who interpreted 
millet Ibrahim aa the Hebrew TIS nop, or circumcision 
of Abraham. The former is merely an inference from 
Surah xxii, 28. 

The result of this examination of passages would appear 
to be that the real sense of the word was known to few 
persons at the time of the composition of the Koran. The 
arly poets who used the word were willmg to gather its 
sense from the Koran: in the first century of Islam it was 
commonly used for ‘Muslim.’ To Mohammed it meant 
monotheist ; and it is open to us to conjecture how he came 
to attach to it that sense. Whether there were any persons 
who called themselves Hanifs must remain somewhat un- 
certain, since the Mohammedan historians constantly interpret 
the past from notions familiar to themselves. In an interview 
(reported by Diyarbekri, ii, 144) between the Prophet and 
the ‘Christian’ Abu “Amir of Medinah, each claims to be 
a maintainer of the true Hanifiyyah: Abu “Amir accuses 
Mohammed of having introduced into that religion matter 
which did not belong to it. Similarly the other precursors 
of Mohammed are supposed to have been seekers of the 
Hanifiyyah or religion of Abraham. Umayyah, like Abu Salt 
his father, is supposed to be the author of a verse m which 
it is declared that every religion save that of the Hanifan 
would be shown to be false on the Day of Resurrection 
(Aghani, iii, 186), To Muadh Ibn Jabal the Koranic 
description of Abraham as a Hanif was applied (Usd at 
Ghabah, iv, 378), but not before conversion to Islam. He 
signalized himself as a Hanif by smas aing idols, which is 
curious if the word had even a flavour of ‘ paganism‘ 
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attaching to it. In Ibm Ishak, 982, Abdallah Ibn Unais 
describes himself as a Hanif, but explains this as ‘a follower 
of the religion of the Prophet Mohammed *’— 


Pee | eee ie A oe 
wae? call wed de ie 


The suggestion which this paper is to put forward is that 
the names Muslim and Hanif originally belonged to the 
followers of Musaylimah, the Prophet of the Banu Hanisih. 
The word Musaylimah 1s 0 diminutive of Maslam ah (given 
to Musaylimah in Admi/, i, 32; Baladhuri, 422), o name 
uzed in Yemamah and elsewhere, and signifying ‘Safety,’ 
being a derivative fom a root which is the source of 
a number of proper names. As we have already seen, names 
from the same root were regarded to some extent as inter- 
changeable at this period; and I think there would be little 
difficulty about regarding Muslim as meaning a follower of 
aman named Maslamah or Aslam; just as we find that ‘to 
Omar’ (in the second form) can mean ‘to all Omar,’! and 
verbs of the fourth form are formed from miny names of 
places signifying ordinarily to go there, but sometimes to 
dwell there. Similarly, the word Hanif might stand for 
a follower of the religion of a‘ man of the tribe Hanifah, 
without great strammg of the grammatical conscience : 
different writers speak of the religion as the Hanif religion 
and the religion of the Hanjfai,? and the Hanifi religion, 
which last is right according to the classical grammar. The 
names would then correspond with Christian and Nazarene, 
standing for follower of Christ and follower of the Prophet 
of Nazareth. How easily the name of the Banu Hanffah 
cun get confused with the religious name appears from 
a story in Palgrave’s Travels,® in which, after telling the tale 
of Musaylimah, the narrator says that after his defeat his 
native valley was called the valley of Hanifah, or ‘Orthodoxy.’ 
Doubtless the name of Musaylimah’s home was the Wadi 
Hanifah im the sense of the valley of the Banu Hanifah. 

S eg ee Wright, 220, 12). 
2 i, 385. 
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Probably this is the same as the Wadi Hanif of which 
Yakut had heard. 

Palgrave’s Travels promise some fresh information on the 
subject of Musaylimah, whose followers would from that 
hook appear to be not quite extinct. The great traveller 
asserts that he heard many parodies of the Koran by 
Musaylimah still recited there, which, however, he did not 
think worth preserving. This might be true so far as their 
literary merit went, but for the early history of Islam their 
preservation would be very desirable. We may, however, 
doubt whether he heard more parodies than those which 
shall presently be described, which many authors have 
handed down. 

In the first place, then, does this conjecture (the 
pluusibility of which seems to me to le in the fact that it 
explains at once the two names Muslim and Hanif) conflict 
with the chronology of Islam? Certainly we do not hear 
much about Musaylimah till late in the Prophet Mohammed's 
career: but then Dr. Hirschfeld! has called attention to 
a tradition in Ibn Ishak? that the Meccans accused 
Mohammed of having been instructed by the Rahman of 
Yemdmah, ie. Musaylimah.. Some commentaries allude to 
this on Surah xxv, 61 (a Meccan Surah): “ When they are 
told to prostrate themselves to the Rahman, they say what 
is the Rahman?” This means, says Baghawi,’ “the only 
Rahman of whom we know is the Rahman of Yemamah, 
ic, Musaylimah the Liar.” These statements imply that 
a tradition existed according to which Musaylimah’s career 
as Prophet was either confemporary with or earlier than 
Mohammed's; for clearly the charge that Mohammed was 
a pupil of Musaylimah'’s must have had some sort of colour, 
which it would have lacked entirely if the latter had not 
come forward till long after Mohammed's quarrels with the 
Meccans had been settled and even forgotten. 


L New Researches, p. 25, D. 30. 


2p, 200, 
2 Copied by Al-Ehazin. 
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The author of the interesting Adab-book called AAj-Ba * 
devotes some pages to the story of Musaylimah, and confirms. 
the supposition that Musaylimah was a prophet before 
Mohammed to an almost alarming extent. He assumed the 
title Rahman, this author tells us, before the birth of 
Mohammed's father, Abdallah, and he lived to the age of 
150. Since he died in the year 12 of the Hijrah, he would, 
according to this, have been §7 years old when Mohammed 
was born, and have taken a wife in his 148th year, besides 
fighting bravely and managing affairs with skill for some 
time afterwards! Yet we learn from the commentator on 
Hariri, Sherishi,* that these statements go back to a very 
excellent authority, Wathimah,son of Musa’ who wrote a history 
of the rebellions after Mohammed's death, and whose death- 
date is given as 237 acu. by Ibn Khillikan: his work, which 
would be an early specimen of Mohammedan history, appears 
to have been known to many Spanish writers, among whom 
the two authors cited, Sherishi and the author of Alf Ba, 
count, but it appears to have attracted less attention in the 
Fast. Of course, the statement that Musaylimah lived to 
the age of 150 must be rejected as a fable, in spite of the 
early character of this authority, for though the most recent 
statistics admit the possibility of men living to that ape, We 
cannot well credit 1 man with taking a leading part in war 
and politics at such an age. The story that he set up as 
Rahman before the birth of Mohammed's father must also 
be rejected ; for since Mohammed's father cannot well have 
been born after 550 acp., as Musaylimah died in 634, even 
supposing him to have started his career as Rahman in 
his twentieth year, he would have been 104 at his death, 
Althourh, then, we must reject Wathimah’s numerals, we 
may follow him so far as to suppose that Musaylimah wus 
well on in years at the time of his death, and for the present 
purpose it will be sufficient to halve the number 150 and 





1 Cairo, 1287; ti, 244-246. 

* Chiro, 1306; ii, 191. 

* Wiistenfald, reehichtechreider, Ao. de, 

* Thn Hajar often cites it, ¢2. iti, pp. 5, G, 7, 16. 
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suppose him to have been 75, This will make him ten years 
Mohammed's senior, and if he began his Prophetic careet 
in his thirtieth year, his views would have been more than 
twenty years before the world before Mohammed had his call. 

In the histories? and books of Tradition Musaylimah first 
figures as a member of the Legation of the Banu Hanifah to 
the Prophet. The accounts of this embassy contain a glaring 
contradiction, causing the familiar device of the harmonist, 
duplication of the narrative, to be employed. One account 
makes Musaylimah demand recognition from the Prophet 
with a promise of succession, for which Musaylimah received 
a severe reproof. According to the other account, he 
remained to guard the baggage while the embassy had their 
audience of Mohammed, who told them that not the worst 
of them was with the baggage. On the strength of this 
compliment, we are told, Musaylimah, when he returned to 
Yemamah, declared that Mohammed had associated him im 
the empire of the world with himself. Yet a third story, 
which is obviously inconsistent with both these, is that 
Musaylimah wrote from Yemimah to Mohammed, as from 
one Prophet of Allah to another, suggesting that they should 
divide the world between them, to which Mohammed gave 
a scathing reply. 

Of these three stories the third is probably nearest the 
truth, and we may at least infer from it something con- 
firmatory of the traditions which make Musaylimah start 
as Prophet before Mohammed, for had he been merely an 
imitator he would scarcely have ventured on 80 insolent 
a proposition; the other false Prophets seem to have waited 
to come forward till Mohammed was gone. On the other 
hand, if he had been im the business before Mohammed 
started it so much more effectively, he might have had 
some hope that Mohammed would acknowledge his claims 
to be a Prophet. 

Of the sayings ascribed to Musaylimah, probably the 
largest collection is that put together by the historian 


+ Wellhausen, Shiscen, iv, 157 (Ibn Sad), etc. The inconsistency ia obmerved 
by Halabi 
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Diyarbekri, who, according to his wont, combines the 
statements of a number of writers! Some of these are 
given by Tabari, and several are of a style which agrees 
fairly well with Palgrave’s description of what he heard 
as still current in Yemamah. The following are some 
specimens :—“ The elephant, what is the elephant, and who 
shall tell you what is the elephant? He has a poor tail, and 
a long trunk: and is a trifling part of the creations of thy 
God.” “Croak, frog, as thou wilt: part of thee in the 
water and part in the mud: thou hinderest not the drinker, 
nor dost thou befoul the stream.’ “ Verily we have given 
thee the jewels: so take them to thyself and hasten: yet 
beware lest thou be too greedy or desire too much.” That 
these three specimens of Musaylimah’s style, all of which 
are recorded with the various readings which never fail 
where texts are handed down orally, are closely connected 
with some of the short Surahs of the Koran, is clear: since, 
however, it is not apparently the intention of Musaylimah to 
say anything ridiculous, we can scarcely describe them as 
parodies of the Koran; to the unprejudiced reador they are 
of the same intellectual merit as the similar Surahs. About 
the same may be said of some other fragments which are 
introduced with a variety of fantastic oaths, very similar to 
the style of some of the Surahs: Musaylimah swears by 
various animals, and by persons who perform a variety of 
agricultural and domestic operations, just as Mohammed 
swears by winds, stars, etc. The question of priority is 
by no means a simple one: it is regularly assumed by 
Mohammedans and others that Musaylimah is in these 
passiges imitating or parodying the Koran, but the tradition 
to which Hirschfeld has called attention, according to which 
Mohammed im the early days of his Meccan career was 
charged with having gone to school with Musaylimah, makes 
it possible that the imitation was the other way. And, 
indeed, Wellhausen observes with justice that the style of 
the early Surahs is really a relic of the style of the Arabic 


it, 175, 1768. 
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Kahins, whence both Prophets may have drawn their 
earliest inspirations. What is clear from the fragments of 
Musaylimah that are handed down is that there is m0 
tradition of his having imitated the style of the later Surahs, 
which, as constituting the grondwet of Islam, should have 
served as a model to the rival Prophet, if he mdeed was 
merely an imitator of Mohammed. 

The great mass of the matter given m Tabari and 
elsewhere about Musaylimah is evidently fabrication ; it 
assigns him certain verses which Sir William Muir rightly 
characterizes, and tells a whole series of fubles showing 
how when Musaylimah tried to work miracles he always 
caused mischief by his attempts, whereas when Mohammed 
blessed the results were always felicitous. Possibly slightly 
more importance attaches to the statement that Musaylimah 
was a conjuror, and indeed there is a curious Persian word 
for conjuring tricks’ which figures in all these stories, 
showing that the traditions all come from the same source. 
He is supposed to have astonished those who aaw him by 
getting an egg inside a bottle, with the use of chemicals, 
and to have cured wounded birds. Probably these tales all 
go back to Wathimuah, but it is beyond our power to assign 
them their proper degree of credibility. 

Of his doctrines also we can glean very little. Sprenger 
fancies? he was more moral in some ways than Mohammed ; 
but the Moslems declare that he permitted wine, and declared 
prayer unnecessary. He is also supposed to have consecrated 
u sanctuary in Yemamah, bearing some resemblance to that 
of Meceah; and he is said to have imitated the Mohammedan 
call to prayer, in confirmation of which a proverb is cited, 
of which, however, both reading and imterpretation are 
uncertain. Since in any case he wus a far less energetic 
reformer than Mohammed, there would be no difficulty about 
the supposition that he might have borrowed some details 
from the more successful Prophet, even though he had 

t Wayrany. 


2 In ment with [bo Athir. 
2 Raladhuri, p. 94. 
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prophesied at an earlier period. If the story of the call to 
prayer be true, we should be compelled to admit this, since 
there seems no doubt that this was a distinctly Mohammedan 
institution. 

What is meant by his being called the Rahman of 
Yemamah is of course obscure. The fact is certified by 
Baladhuri, who (p. 105) asserts that another false prophet, 
Al-Aswad al-'Ansi, called himself the Rahman of Yemen 
in imitation. There might be something to be said for 
connecting this word with the Menahmdand or ‘ Comforter’ 
of St. John’s Gospel. In that case he will have even 
forestalled Mohammed in the appropriation of the propheey. 

The Banu Hanifah were a tribe of considerable importance, 
since in the year 12 a.u. they could bring 40,000 men into 
the field (Ibn Athir, ii, 275). According to Al-Kalhi (quoted 
by Kadi 5aid, translated by Schefer, Chrestomathie Persane, 
i, 145) they worshipped an idol made of a paste of dates 
kneaded with milk.' “During a famine it was eaten by 
the members of the tribe, which caused a poet to say ‘the 
men of Hanifah in a time of stress devoured their god.’ ” 
This story is also told by Ibn Rusteh (Bishi, Geogr. Arab., 
vii, 217), and earlier still by Ibn Kutaibah (Cairo, 1300, 
p. 305). Hence they are not enumerated with the Christian 
Arabs,* yet some of them must have been Christians, since 
Mohammed commanded their envoys to pull down their 
Biah, or church (Wellhausen, Skiseen, iv, 157); and of 
some of the members of the tribe this is expressly stated ; 
s0 of the poet Musa Ibn Jabir (Hhisdnat al-Adab, i, 144), 
and their chieftain Haudhah, son of "Ali (Ibn Athir, ii, 165). 
In the accounts of their dealings with the Prophet we hear 
nothing of bishops and priests, as in the ease of Najran. 
Ther Christianity would appear to have been of q very 
rudimentary sort, since the annals of the tribe exhibit 
a Tather ovtré form of Paganism. In a story told in the 
Kamil (1, 210), “Umair Ibn Sulmi, the Hanafite, promises 





* Modern writers on Arabic sntiquities Reem to reject this, Bui . 
relimions exhibit traces of the deifiemtion of objects ‘ined in ceremonies. a 


* And, indeed, the tribe attended the pagun festival ut Minn (Thu Ishak, p. 283).. 
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protection to one of the Sawakit (visitors), who came to his 
country in one of the sacred months; this was done by 
writing on an arrow, “So-and-so is my Guest.” The guest's 
brother (a Kilabite) was killed by “Umair’s brother Karin ; 
the surviving Kilabite took up his station at the tomb of 
"Tmair’s father, demanding vengeance; ‘Umair and the 
other Hanafites offer blood-money, but it is refused ; they 
double and treble their offers, but with no better success ; 
Karin seeks the protection of his maternal uncle, but he 
does not grant it; and so Umair at last ties his brother to 
a palm-tree, and allows him to be slain. If there be any 
truth in this story, it shows that conversion to Christianity 
made very little difference in the normal institutions of 
Arabia, except that a pagan tribe would probably not have 
handed the murderer up to vengeance. A story told in 
Aghani, xvi, 79, of the above-mentioned Haouwdhah is stall 
leas edifying. He was on friendly terms with ‘ Kisra,’ and 
to please the monarch treacherously murdered a number of 
Sa‘dites. This same man was warmly praised by Al-A'sha 
(Kamil, ii, 26). The poet Jarir, whose opinion of them at 
times was favourable (Divan, i, 28), also satirized them 
(Bayan, ii, 74), and taunted them with bemg civilized and 
knowing more about the ploughshare than about the sword, 
a charge which at the time of their war with Khalid was 
certainly ill-grounded. 

Probably (or rather certainly), then, Musaylimah, like 
Sajah (Ibn Athir, ii, 269), whom he afterwards married, got 
some of his religious notions from the Christians. Indeed, 
when the Arabs had once learned the Biblical gonealogies 
(and we need not doubt that these were to them as hew 
and important as they were to the Armenians), the notion 
of going back to the religion of their father Abraham was 
not far to seek, Tf the reasons suggested by Sprenger for 
the dishke of Christianity by the Arabs be sound, the idea 
that the religion of their father Abraham was more suttable 
would have suggested itself quite naturally when once the 
Biblical genealogies had been accepted as a true account 


of their origin ; and of any scepticism on this subject there 
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appears to be no trace. The notion, however, of restoring 
the religion of Abraham is more likely to have occurred 
first in a tribe which was partially Christian than in one of 
which only a few members had any acquaintance with the 
Christian religion. It is, therefore, worth while suggesting 
that the man who first raised the standard of the Abrahamic 
religion was Maslamah, the Hanafite, after whom the 
Arabian monotheists were at the first called, though not 
many were aware of the origin of the appellation. 

The suggestion, then, which I should offer for the 
explanation of these terms is that some twenty years before 
Mohammed’s mission some sort of natural monotheism was 
preached by Musaylimah, whose followers being called 
Muslims and Hanifs, these words were supposed to signify 
monotheist, and as such were adopted by Mohammed, who, 
owing to the comparative obscurity of Musaylimah, had at 
least at first no knowledge of their origin, and afterwards 
felt bound to assert positively that they were both in use in 
Abriuham’s time. The Meccans’ taunt that he was instructed 
by the Rahman of Yemimah may be interpreted as a fairly 
correct account of the facts, if we suppose Musaylimah’s 
Surahs to have been the earliest Arabic literature connected 
with monotheism, on which Mohammed modelled his early 
Surahs; naturally, as we can learn from Hirschfeld and 
others, he underwent a number of influences during the time 
in which he composed his Koran, and found it expedient to 
desert Musaylimah for the Old and New Testaments and the 
sayings of the Jewish fathers, I fear that in any question 
of literary ownership there must be a presumption against 
Mohammed, for in cases where we know his sources he 
indignantly denies the use of them; hence, where we do not 
know them quite certainly, there is a suspicion that he is the 
mitator ruther than the imitated. Tf this be so, the figure 
af Musaylimah becomes rather a pathetic one. Quite late in 
life he will have tried to play the part which by right of 
priority he might have played much earlier, had he had the 
energy of his disciple. When after Mohammed's death he 
Was In 4 position to attempt the part of conquering Prophet, 


2. i 
a 





‘he wasn ie end of « king tie; he acted with remarkable 
al = e nd rour, but the general sent against him was one 
of the ablest aver produced. by Arabia, and his cause wus 
seriously hurt by treachery. If it be true that his name is 
still revered in Yemimah, this will be another example of the 

nacity with which sects survive. 
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Aur, XVUI.—The Pahlavi Terts of Yasna X for the first time 
eritically' translated. By Professor Lawrence Mints. 


Repulsion af Demons, Incocations to Srés and Ahariseang. 


(1) Hexce backward (or ‘ after’) away from here they fly :— 
hence the daéva Demons and the daéva’s friend,** [and the 
daéva-worshipper] ! 

(2) ; and he who is the good Sros‘ makes (here) his 
dwelling ; [that is to say, for him there becomes « lodging 
here |. 

(3) Aharigvang (also) dwells® here ; that which is the joy 
of Aharigvang the Good is® here; [ (that is to say), there 

a lodging for him, or it, here]. Also from him there is 


' Tha ois here rendered were printed In. the fires Heft ct the 2eltsckri/? of 
the Germ, Orient for 1902, as edited with all the MSS. collated, 
but the B separ iat Daly oars Se dbnrmg ot ange Soon oy re 
hoped) in a future work, ‘Translations into 8 Parsi-Persian, and Gujrati 
o¢ texts not collated, and not olosely critical, have alone preceded this, 

* This ts, of course, not an exactly socurate rendering of the original Avesta 
text, for a critical free rendering of which see SBE. xxx, pp. 24-244, now, 
however, somewhat antiquated. 

* Daévyé (ef. Indian ) = ‘demonesses" is not properly rendered here. 
Sol apeedee anaPhe velargoe a iend,? is net ao clear, yet we must motive that the 

tenn yo- of daévpo- may have culled uttention tay," the root of * friendly 
sarpeuasli,' whether Teeause Ler wos Tead aa often ‘v, "or simply 


because - le adjecti * the 
dada devoted one"); but th imparts werd "damon a wis ly lost, 


he 
as hedayS-yarak “emg it reproduce it. Datvya=Ind. daivya =‘ the divine 
ons? would be a wept Cae so forcible a reading, Nér. follows the 
mistake of his original.” Dues the Gathie Pahlavi make worse errors, if it be an 


‘ ‘The personified ‘obedient hearing," soeshah pat Te s0quiescence. 

Bet He 1 hee pees a etre Sat se 
in the Inter degenerated period o om Yatt, they had 

lost their significance, See w Fp aay an a 

“the Angel of teal Anabmaiti marly “the ect,” eae 


y was used to express an : 
sid tah eave conjunctive moe ese oft galt ranied. Nér-follows 
wi 

§ {The tanneerntive Gt amekive te tot express bere: see also NGr. 
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joy upon this dwelling which is Atharmazd’s own, and 
whose also (is) the production! of holy Hom [even His 
own (is) 1t (the dwelling, or ‘ the joy’) }. 


To Hom at the pressure. 


(4) By? that even which is the first pressure (of thee) 
I praise thee on with speech, (thou) who (urt) the very wise, 
when! I put within the mortar what (are) thy dried leaves, 
within, together, [that is to say, (when) I* put thee now 
within (the pressing mortar) |, 

(5) By® even that which is the last (or ‘ highest’) pressure 
of thee I praise thee forth with speech, O very wise, when 
with that which is the ares of men (with full strength of 
muscle) I strike thee on’ (in the crushing cup).* 


The Homes of Haomea. 


(G) I praise the clouds and the rains [also in this same 
manner (or ‘way') in which I am now before saying tt 
(meaning ‘in the manner in which I have just beem saying 
it (the praise). Or possibly meaning ‘in the same way 
declaring it before (?) these hearers,’ referring to an earlier 


1 This ‘ production” (with which I do not oree; see SBE. xxxi) costa light 
upon that other word rendered by the Pahl. * born of ata," but which should be 
more critically read * hearing asa’; ace below at ¥. X41 (14). We have only 
Indian rtaja, ete. : rtivan does not occur in composition in old Indian. 

2 1 regard this quasi-adverbial translation for frateremiit as being strictly 
eritieal. The original hardly meant ‘I praise thy firet preseure." I followed 
this in BRE. xxxi. 

® Free grummutical form. 

4 So, freely critical; the let person waa not deliberately mistaken, a2 it is 
correctly rendered by the Pahl. translators times without number. 

® Here evidently the Priest was supposed to crush the Him leaves, or stems, * 

" Again most critically correct, regurding the accusative of the original: as 
quasi-adverbial, Hardly ‘1 praise thy final pressure." 

ae = + yall eet Shon but the bari seems to express the ‘ ni" of 

; see ulsp Ner."s nihanmi, not a future. 
© To extract the juice. 
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occasion or celebration)'|, which (clouds and ram) cause this 
thy body to grow upon the heights upon the mountains. 

(7) 1 praise the high mountain where there, O Hom, 
thou * hast wn. 

(8) I praise the earth having (that is, which has) ([its) 
many paths, the wide one, the one devoted’ to her master’s 
will,” the fertile one, who is thy bearer, Holy Hém. 

(9) I praise the land (or ‘ earth’) where thou hast grown, 
[that place with the fame well known by name], thou 
having (thou who hast) a sweet odour as a producer of 
swiltness* (stirrmg the blood and causing activity) [ (such) 
art thou in the world]. 

(10) So also thine is a good growth of greatness* (Le- 
thine is a large* plant) [that is to say, ‘thou art,” O Hom, 
a thing which is great (‘a large® growing bush,’ or possibly 
an important object im view of the sacramental use) ] when 
thou hast grown the mountain. 

(11) And so thou art given forth’ upon the many-* pathed 
(place). 






1 This gl Dodet ie wis Bvacod to eecodens the wealeton 
Neér. pole it + this el ina es suppose it was intended to introduce the p 
the objects = introduced after tha Hom itself, which was 


4on0d i. W ga Ge ere eens rae! ae et & 
‘praising beloreh = 





in the alon 
Pie this Seite for the kasiesation ot his ‘eectean erin, se apa 
¥. 3, 40, Vare- recalled var = ‘to choose,’ ‘to be devoted to": the -zy- may 
have recalled -zi-, and -aih- sn abu, athu=‘lord.’ Ney. follows it. Surely 
no error of the Gathic Pahlavi was worse than thi 
tn ehh abe toh I preferred mea te tae te 
extract of the Him ins cing p acti to 
ee ee es ee of ree rs ey 
, n,” i@. aa * swittl spreading." e quick effect 
possibly have been meant in te pape : 
ve remarked in writing upon the texts the singular ci that 
Mando i frunlatod mash thaw aod by A. (d.) by Tas * eine preckcee,! 


ee ee NS 1s but the gloss, which may, however, 
fap bet of ler rig, inh force of the point. 

* As regards the Lt gPhagpah caus at ath nape td Alongs Eh 
necenys. (pers) poe ava eetnined. $4 le size. See, however, Nér."s 


TA EC. VEL. 
: See Nir. "s pradatin’ ai ff. 
® * Many" is, of course, erroneous for vi-, though Nér- fullows it. 








TAS. 190d. oa 
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Him as a source of benefits. 


The manifest spring of (ritual) holiness thou art, the 
clear ' (one), {that is to say, ‘thou dost effectively increase * 
duty and good works’|; and thou causest thought, word, 
and deed to augment"; [that is to say, thou wilt make them 
more straightforward |. 

(12) (These influences appear as proceeding from thee) 
on all thy stems, on all thy branches, on all (thy) shoots 
[ (written) so as to be said twice*). 

(13) Hom increases when they praise him, and a man who 
praises him becomes the more victorious. 

(14) At even the lowest pressure of thee, Hom, and at 
even that which is (thy) lowest praise, O Hom, and at even 
the sli¢htest drinking of thee this Yast is for the thousand 
amiting of the Demons [a thousand will they (its correctly 

(15) It causes (the aho-* impurity) to perish at once, 
and continuously would they do® the rest (hardly ‘and they 
would put forth the rest’), (causing the working of) the 
‘aho- "4 impurity (to perish) from that house. 

(16) There where they cherish* Hom fixedly,’ [that is 
to say, they would do it on’ (unremittingly)], there where 
fixedly they praise on Hom, the healer, 


t Possibly * sparkling one." 

9 Note thal the Pest dase of- increase’ is always associated with moral 
exoellence. So See Penne wae Sally ava, 

4 This is, of course, a rubric 

* I would now avoid dividing ahi +-kiniin, + Mes rng con fast ed T now 
recognize the Pablari word 6, manning * * ate., so, entirely of itself 
Ga etiiak Sip depean's hehe malice’ in knots we should hare & commen 
denominative form from ahd(k), ahd kéniinih; the ‘k? of ahdk would be the 
a phonetic letter weed, as in vohak for vohi im the citation at 

a 


lstaking frakerests for frikersta: see Nér. oles. Woe could hardly render 
pes Savory Abie? ut forth the rest." : 
Vér."a somewhat exp upaclesyanti may have been indored 
ft woetieand. wt id, wath waay have recalled upalia. Or wea the 
w. h at the first glance looks sv vapid, intended to put foree 
into the f ing uvikénend, so inducing Nér,’s rather strom expression ? 
7 Notices at the bara of bara ve is here defined by histan', Ner- 
aint expreseing continued action, and not us mening ‘they would do 
aWhY WI 
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(17) Manifested is health and healing in that village, 
[that is, (manifested is ability for) handwork! (there)]; 
so in such abode? [and in such (family) house *]. 


Contrasts. 


(18) All other exhilaration’; [(the meaning) is that it is 
necessiry to say “madién’’* (exhilaration* for him the reciter)] 
here ; (all other exhilaration) is with Aésm’ of the bloody- 


spear. 

(19) In like manner the exhilaration of Him is his (the 
reciter's and the drinker’s) with Aga, the one-possessed-of- 
joyful mind,* [(that is to say, with) duty and good works 
which a man maintains with joy*]. 

(20) Light ® is Ham's exhilaration, (and) not a thing 
this which (is) severe, (or heavy).? 

(21) When men* find Hom* as o young son, [that is, 
(when) they would afford him protection (better ‘nurture’ 
as one does the young) |, 

(#2) forthwith Hom may meet? their body—(as) healing. 


Sieg tana extremely natural ; and yet it is just possible thet the 
outward shape of the durastih, * health,” suggested the word dast, ‘hand,’ which 
with extra strokes would at least eugyest durastth, 

* Aa to the distinctions here made, man, or mihan, would be naturally the more 
general term. Nér. pushes the distinction still iurther with his prasade, which 

¢ mean even ‘in the palace,’ oe Sa 
The Pahlavi tranalators omit- Zend * zi," oa arn, howe, by Se; 
see his yatuh ; the zur i, of course, hardly takes 

ies dificult to see tio motive for this glo. HE eka tks aa tectibeene | 

the reading of u text; some variant muy ve troubled the transcriber. Nar 
Sani withing of i 

5 I om oot so sure that hiravaixman'’, pointing to an origin in vraj for 
Urvasmana, is critically correct. May not a vrisman = * brakmén, lurk F 
If euch should be the case, we should render ‘ Ala, the holy, the brahman-like.’ 


* Ner, ¥1, 
moa Ad liar Kut deiae 
myer his *b'a werer, conveys the idea of * severity.’ 

ney fred ural in the verb should hardly be noticed as other than 
ied vey nrggcarecat ors m3 etthero collective, or oa am 
instance of mere care 


7 So, mush better than mavely icy Dh hr or aes a 
samerrbnanti ; ssn sail ai allarnative accept." fia gavesl 
plurnl with a si subject. Acide from tho erigoal, we sh 
* forthwith let t f which is their hodies (i.e. persons pemont) sees (0: nooept*) Hom as 

im.” Anais ealution would he, ‘ forthwith, O Him, do thou meet their 
bodies as healing’ (i.e. houler) (-aid used like -yin ut times for the dnd singular 


imperative), but see the original, 


—— 





Personal. 


(23) Hom, grant to me the healmg (by) which thou art 
a healer, [that is to say, (by which!) it is possible to thee 
to give (the healing) |. 

(24) Hom grant to me the victory by which (by which, 
such victories) thou art a conqueror of hostilities? (that 
is ‘of the enemy’) with victory. 

(25) Forth from thee I would accept friendship and 
praise, [that is to say, ‘I will be thy friend,* and I will 
praise thee’]. For (or ‘to’) him (that is, ‘toa person’) Iam 
# friend who is good, (that is to say, ‘effectively uscful 
on account of being a praiser’ (either ‘in return for it” or 
“by means of it’)). To me Auharmazd said it, [that is to 
say, by me a benefit has been given] above* Aharayih the 
excellent (that is, above Aga Vahiéta). [That is to say, 
by me an officer of the Religion who is good has been 


presented (better) than® the Religion itself; for even the 


progress of the Religion must take place by means of the 
officers of the Religion. ] 


1 Nér."s * yuih" supplies these needed words, 

* Nér. does not render bé3, The Pahlavi translator, followed by Ner., here 
distinctly expresses the matured meaning of the original, but only in one item. 
Literally we might render the original: ‘Hsoma, grant to me of the flend- 
smiting powers, by which thou ort a fiend-smiter.’ But ‘ flend-smiting " 
evidently came to moan merely ‘ victory"; so the Pahlavi, On the other hand, 
the translator renders * verethra’ with bes = ‘ hostility," not ‘vietory." It is 
often hard to say which we should prefer, * tend-emiting’ or * vintorious emiting,* 
We must note that yptra at times means ‘ victory,” ete., in the B.V., and even 
‘defensive victory,” from var, ‘to enclose." But ef. B.V., 1, 91, §, *T vith 
sire ier mhebet ala ee St Of course, the original * meaning of 

verethra) was ‘ithe enclosing demon serpent," who ‘enclosed’ the clonde 

* A clenrly alternative and improved trunelation ; ‘ min lak" is almost senseless, 
I would even accept it as a pure genitive; see Neér., and take mekadliinam-t] in 
the sense of visi = ‘1 will become," if it were possible; see Nér., however, who 
has ‘forth I meet thy friendship and thy praise,” 

* T have little doubt that Sapir min ahariyth means ‘better than A.," as in 
the Semitic languages; see ulso Nir. Otherwise we should have ‘to me good 
has been given from A." ‘IT have given from A.’ would be very flat, 

So iupir . . . a&y means ‘better than.” | 
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The Lnapirer. 


(26) Swift and wise; God-fashioned art thou, well-skilled ! 
for the spiritual interest (or ‘ purpose’); (meanmg ‘thou 
hast efficacy for the interests of the future life’). 

(27) Swift? art thou and wise, God-given,’ well-skilled 
for this world. | 

(28) On Albirz is thy giving forth of signs,° (the signs of 
thy presence) through the bountiful ones* (the Ameéaspentas), 
since theirs thou art made through the sign ® of the birds.® 

(29) Amd the birds apart, apart,’ would bear thee on 
upon the dreadful (precipices) of the distant® eagles. 


An Interruption. 


(30) No Pahlavi translation of 30 has been handed down. 
A. (DJ.) has: ‘this vac (i.e. ‘word,’ or ‘section,’ possibly 
*this vaj,’ ‘prayer section,’ in so far as the interpretation is 
concerned, has not been said.’ DJ. has further‘... the 
name of that hill-place and desert-place upon which Hom 


1 T fear we must report the Pahlavi translator as referring the word rendered 
* well-skilled’ to Haoma, and not to the Deity, with Nér., who has a nominative 
form ; that is to say, unless we on understand a ‘ pavan" before bay = ‘Swift 
and wise mrt thou fashioned by God, (He being) well-skilled as regards the 
ea Hen pasitense.” Bisa rinlity’ was thought to be 

Er.’ Even ‘immo was riven 

aoe SH Roe Fae ao sald obs ot tee commenintors; se Y¥. 1X, 5. 

ae Ys ‘Swit, O thot and wise (as) god, thou hast given. Vosiaeer / 

remarks up 20 apply : ou created " 

squire a ‘povan’ I Aandeoion, ape SAT Le slcdacd intecd to bold at‘ well-  well- 
sk hare pid tote Deity in origi and wn Ni 

tail te sxroneons, af comtae, és applied to 

"The * * here ehould uteesinad a fulieting ‘intelfgence or 
Hleseack? “Navese ccipiaal T cannot wee tile simple acted of ‘sgn. See 
SBE. xxxi, free and critical. Here the birds were regarded as conveying 
ouuens ” with regard to the Hom, as the word di-mere means °well-omened. 
With more commonplace y stand that the binds by hovering mear 
PPT do nol se wh ppatgtnegg A goal rendering for * fuel 

not See a i la ai or * facing 

ee saul ae eel er to render * of different kinds” * here in the 
vi ; This sec tec in SBE. xxxi. 


* So perhaps, better sep ing gles,’ as I formerly rendured the 

Siaeere the ‘ where distant 

egies rl ap wi eral fsedom for the eral «to onounts having the 

above eve (ihe ag ot * the encieeting *) eagles,” upairi-saena ; though 
of nee also staero-narn as n compasittm. 
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D, has: ‘This vac, in so far as the interpretation is: 
concerned, has not been said.’ 

K® (Sp.) has: ‘This yao, in so far as the interpretation 
is concerned, has not: been said,’ adding, ‘the very name of 
that place thou hast given in the midst of which Hom 
has grown." 

Ner. has: ‘ This, so far as the interpretation, has not 
been written,’ 


The Eruberant. 


($1) In that place hast thou grown on, full of sprouts, ' 
and of many kinds, O Him, the exuberant,’ the green 
of hue.’ 

($2) As haying thy healing joined‘ with thee, thou art 
a healing (one) according to the measure of Vahoman, (that 
is to say, ‘a healing arranged and made complete as animated 
by benevolence’) [to such a degree as it is necessary for 
it to be made complete ; and not so as when in the case of 
the cutting of a trouble (ic. as in the case of a surgical 
operation), for that is when for the sake of the healing of 
a trouble (in the attempt to heal it) one kills a person ; 
(the non-surgical healings of Hom are, on the contrary,. 





As seen from SBE. xxxi, p. 242, T Sra Tntian pérrvata, 
paurvatéhyn = ‘ mountains," and not parna,  veirsl plonts." But then ; 
mudd ata originate from the some idea, t of ‘swelling’; the vi 
ret all ight so indicnte, Nar. certainly errs here with his pavitra-nikaredu, 
He seems to read pak instead of -tak or" pr’ in the sense of pavitra. 

+ So more literally; but Nér.’s gaulya 
Plemant’; hardly, however, ‘sweet. 


for 


may give us the better meaning 

3 * Now thou prow " twice repented in SBE. revi, p, 249, Td, waa inserted 
a8 atated on p. 231, “to point the sense and rounil the shythm, 

"Diuctgelnc si asawe ig hat, haying an eye wpon Y. XXX, 3. 

Otherwise reading yim ai, is thy healing is this day . . . ." Or with 

yomiha, ‘days" or “daily,” Nér. favours yém haé with his sro ayukto’ si, 
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The Advocate. 


(33) Wherefore for me that curser’s thought (is)' bound 
from after him. 

(34) That which is the thinking of his thought [tell me*] 
when he stands against me with cursing, [that is to say, he 
declares to me the thing which is revolting to him"). 


The Consoler. 


(35) Praise to Hom, through whom they would make* 
that which is the poor man’s (feeling), so much good spirits 
(lit. ‘mental greatness”) as that even of the rich, [since to 
that one, (that is to say, to the poor (man) ) there is joy from 
a little thing such as to that other (the rich one) results from 
a matter of imp I. 

(36) Praise, O Hom! through whom they" would make * 
the poor man’s (fecling) so much fresh good spirits as though 


' I should like to put the sentence in the conjunstive imperative of duprecation 
to correspond with the original and with Nér.’s 2ud singular imperative But 
the terms do not warrant it, Tt would not be at all inir to take the bat (bad), 
lak ya Wolcrap gperseoni ayy being tr Bens sy Ao ani 
bodan. B. (D.) omits it. Vaepe Fog hees “aeaay jit y = omcanggeoeatiar a s0qne= 


thing in the outward form, the syllable ‘ abo bat to 
someone in the ie ae Oe Mr oe Pahlavi 
‘trunalators sopply us with the Sar coaliae ot ie original ‘b" peep 

giv aren an of = BY, Haba, «Cate wf be a tro) Vaepayn 


leo mean ‘make us tremble,” or “terrify (us): Dighisieitaaghe pues 
ae or ‘cause them to cast from us." Wer, renders a vagpaya well enough 
with his parivurtaya. 

= Here the translator supplies the verb as ‘tell me,’ ‘yemalelin am." I did 


hesitate in SBE, xxxi, to regard vagpaya as the word to be Fi 
2 Not, as we might at. ight #u thing which is 
rey to be commendable’ (it. “g¢ 5). Nér. know 
nothing of xibih; and we should bewure matters in an anciwut 

commentary like thia, op gril pgp cain drag ea 
® Alth vebediinaiid is a kerennotti, yet 
I think in view of Nér.’s karofi that we have here a use the form in -afid 
ough, ot way) the 2nd 





auch as when it expresses (thoug roundabe 
i ca cra aca the Ind singular imperstive, 
as alternative, ‘thou who wouldest make the poor 
ste  toling)” et Note robedimyén in this sense at a7. 
i ive in | tive sense here 
RG gare ganliced pant aa Bint see the 3rd personal of the orginal. 


7 
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he (had) reached (material) saticfaction,! [that is to say, a8 
much as there is gratification from the authority of the chief 
Mobad (as much as) from the Yaét-celebration, His also is 
gratification in that way]. 

(37) Man-full do? thou make (him) [a man so much J 
am increaser of prosperity [do* thou make (him)], and 
& sagacious* friend,* 

(38) Who continually mixes thee with milk? 0 Hom, the 
yellow | (uttering the text) ‘of holy’ (or ‘ correctly spoken *) 
words *], and who partakes of thee in a (regulated)? portion 7 
(or ‘as a share’*), 

(39) Do not go quickly from me like my dripping * cow 
(ie. like the drops of the milk) from the rain ® (i.e. on 
account of its being diluted or ‘washed out’ by the rain), 
[that is to say, may he, Hom, abide in this place ; and may 


T As to L aiieigp ag kengens tet Veltured to differ. Stes Neér. onnits 
shirsindih, uo foree, since he has nothing in its place, It is quit possible 
stood Ae the Pah meeesied. by. the appenrance of usnim whe. the Tattur 
stood in the Pahlavi character, ‘With a very simple sign before it, it would 
be ‘xiirsan-.’ * Satisfaction,’ however, bettors *cilmmation * well, if only 

" See the note above upon 85; the 2nd singular is undoubted here: Bee 
Kerenili; though I am of the opinion that this use for a Ind singular ‘came 
from un indefinite sense given to the ard plural, « would make? =‘ persons 
should ‘mnke,” and so used for **+you"* make’ in the indelinite sense. ‘You 
Wa Nar, omit this ropeltion, swing et ree ais 

ar. ont wtttion, a that it very prob id not exiet im 1 
ger ha from oe AO aus 

* This error arose from tho thot -yastarem whe ser ately translated, 3 
orto betting ee eer to a root * vas,” either meaning * to nurture 
or * to befriend. Ner. follows the mistake with his sahiyinal, A+ learning. 
frend" would bo foo literal. Nér. has nirvinajfiina-= ‘wise as to nirvana,’ 
‘the and,’ or * Heaven," 

CB ee epematlly render bisraya as ‘milk’ here; ‘mixed with meat’ 
oak ot do. sheet ¥, 47 (801), 4, nh sh raja ryeniee vieminn {ndres 
ivram SMa | | gieak‘ivom, ‘the King suffers no ¢ in whose (hows 
dra drinks slr som cal wih mi “uns 8? 7 whose (hows 

" A citation probably from ¥, TX, 79, I regard the word pik = ‘pure’ y 
a lost to the ofaciatansn; or pe eae et Pa = pe? 


T My word ‘reguinted* fs needed. * Pavan bahar’ to 
ie iP sa Rely seems to have heen 


noe The ae eatty to follow Ner.'s ridiculous blunder as to the ‘cow. 
scexema lees arvana *n rare, OF course, #0 read the Pahlavi, ‘but the 
tine, ' late ci : pai, is decisive. ‘The Parsi-Pers. MS. 


# to solve varom aa * vir,’ *om," ‘tain’ . . . ‘from me? : _ 
Th. 


i hl 


ee ae 
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it not be possible that on account of sin toward thee! even,’ 
he (Hom) may not be a guest in my body]. 

(40) Pour forth* to me* this which is thy thought (or 
better ‘thine exhilaration’), [that is to say, effect a possession 
of it for me]; also ‘cause me to come to the mastership* 
of thy will,’4 [that is to say, effect a desire for me (or ‘in 
me’) which is in accordance with thy mastership, together 
with that which is in accordance with a righteous mind J. 

(41) To thee, 0 Hom the holy, who art the holy bern, 
would I offer this my body which is seen to be [complete], 
well-grown. 


Abjurations. 


(42) Also I would! exclude’ from thee with smiting; [that 


1 Or, reading ma for lakié: ‘In this place may he stand, for not possibly for 
the sake of sin may he come’ ; ie. “may be not for the sake of sin be a guest mn 


' Bo ] prefer a to the grammatical form, as against Nor." & Drabravimi : see 
the 2nd singular imperative sie apnar ae Fravim is prob 
erroneous, from an erroneously rend text : forth” ia a 

lerivy for frayntita = * lot ony ow forth.’ We should not 
orget that * y written, Like y,' a0 that frayan- may have 
fravam-, ay heciesale “1? Seats m * are often confused, and may have been once 
by something like the Sanskrit anuavira; cf. athaum, which wns 
impossible a¢ an original and vernacular expreseion, ‘the word af course, 
AsV HM. 

2 Heading ‘fravim am" as more in accordance with the original. With 

fravamam : eee Nér.'s prabravimi, read ‘I pour forth.” Reesechimss franamam., 





¥ 


‘T bend forth in worship toward that which is thy .. Ner."s prabravimi, 
while, of course, looking ut firet sight more like a iia of fruvamam than 
of franamam (to-nnm), is not yet ® for *-vu0," as prabravimi means also 


*I , Pritiae,’ whieh would translate * anit 
‘While ‘cause me to come" preserves at least the root of jasefitu, ‘the 
mastership of thy will” is ulmost comical for vyarexz-, The vare- was referred to 
var = ‘to choose,’ and -aonhd to abo, shu, = ‘lord,’ while the *2” of vores is 
izht of. Nr. follows the mistake also elsewhere. It ix possible, but not 
cobu le, that -aih of varexyafhaoahs may be meant by ‘na nd and -ioaht by 
Nath, bot T hardly think oo, unles, indeed, both *-soahO" and ‘-phih-" were 
meant, which is very possible, by the single translation. 
$ I could not aceede to this opinion in 1887 in SBE. Xxxi, nor can I now. 
* Holy-born’ would be more naturally wiaza = ptajl than a:avnza-, which would 
sah ene (mie), or ptiven-j-. Rifivan occurs seldom, if ever, in composition. 
Avaiharesimi is 1st singular conjunctive. a 
: Treat the reading -Sedkinafid (20 B. (D)) a representing -iini {- 
_often Te ten Res ; see also the reading Sedk betas we sould areal 
iad as a 3rd conjunctre, (From thee,” if the thought is of Haoma; 
“thy,” if the thought is of ‘the evil’ being really addressed. 
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is to say, I will abjure from thee] the crowd! of wretches, 
the nest of evil ones. [Some say thus:? “This thou dost 
(meaning ‘do thou’) exclude from thee” J, 

(43) who think thus: [I deceive], and they deceive 
even the Fire-priest, [and those who would pursue priestly 
studies under him]; and they say even of him who is the 
Hom (priest) [and who would celebrate the Yasna]: “Do 
thou* completely destroy them all by that deceit,” § [that 
is to say, “Do thou® render (him and them) bereft bereft of 
knowledge ”’]. 


The False Partaker. 
(44) She who go eats (literally, whose is the? eating of). 


Reading * din { T marin." Reading this pn pa ara 

(atin ee e snakes,” ta figurative expression, or ‘the evil « one of 

‘vivandnd as maant for ravanéni, ‘I ate and 

I wil eongocr Reading “iireand, ' repudiate the one content with the 

ee : {or ornibly Foahtenbings the sataneceatas Exhaustive treatment is 
a. fay necissary hare, 

* Tho 5 I hold, grievously, Nér. following, first as to 
yunydis then os to anim (Nar. Greqim), while 1 think evits tb xrmkayao is not 
rte op itt Ner., Who. gives. ua: * Cast down in a blow of destruction, 

of homicides, confused intellect, the cet ‘of the low ones.’ * As to 
sf ow SEE. ah I refor it to ‘juni’ in an evil sense here os elsewhere 
Avesta; ot necessarily so, however: ase aoe below at 53, As to unim, 
I referred it to vedio intins | -nia mils, ete... ‘trom which nothing is lacking": 
rig eee ef. Giniyth, RY. + 3, 3). 
The gloes ‘some say, etc., is valuable from the fact that it formally 
es esa fh art ars an ae 
first a4 a Ist personal 88 BD), D (Ke (SP), 
this gloss suggests a TP Sedeonged ae Oud. atupalon ie imparative, w 
it might express ; and that Sould have ty ying on singular imperative. ‘olur 
imperative, erroneous, us I think, of course, but interesting, and distinctly of 


* This gloss is natural enough - mice aera to End in fintbend Ba 
-ni, a Let personal conjunctive, 2 -dnd so often -ini F 
® How the 2nd Tu Singular imperative came to be thoug t of can only 


ae spovunted Soe wpa supposition that that onusye- 4 peso Ap 
fr. 

* Frif (or fret’) is of course, not an exact 29. pooner but 
the inexperienced reader should understand that not carry my polomik apaiant 
the oat torte co meas Hat Clon Dg exactness in tha 


| unvarying 
grammuitioal forma, Nothing could be more feeble as a procedure te 
eriticize severely the inexactness of ; forms in these ancient rendarinee 
Te ene none to tes an they could, : 
7 Did ae actualy 566.9. present partici 2 Rot. singular feminine j 
si, a and hove JF Yosbly hore atte oa pna active pa ticiple 
vith 4 preserved must remember all the nom, 


ciple present in -nti were Possibly {or baby 
i plural here would have to be corrected. Nap. id tok 
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that which is Hom's feasts, and so puts upon’ (the place for 
offering or ‘for the repast,’ that is to say, who ‘dishes ’) 
Hiém’s drén; [that is to say, she does not sacrifice; and yet 
eats {at home ?)], not by this is there for her a priest's son ; 
(that is to say, she does not become the fruitful wife of 
@ priest through this defective use of the Haoma). 

Also the birth of many sons? (lit. ‘good sonship’ (sie) ) is 
not given to her [in any other (way ") |. 





Him’s Five-fold Offering. 


(45) With the five-fold named* (ones, (or ‘one*)) am I; 
an wee the five-fold named (ones) am I not; [with five 
persons” is (my) lodging *; and with five persons® is it 
not] . . 
(46) With that one whose’ (or ‘ which’) is the good 
thought (or ‘who is the one who thinks aright’) am I, and — 
with that one who® is the evil-minded® am I not. 


* [ cannot accede for the original, which should mean ‘ aita.” 
For * pliuces * ores staid ee the cumsative, Neér. understood by the word 
SURES, should mean something like “dishes? (the 


ERT ER i 


es, at eee any other (woman).” i Soa or * second * 
(husband), is hardly probable. Nér, has ‘something else besid 

« Pané-le-giti-dem having the force of a compoeitum. This word sm is 
a refreshing blunder. Sém translates (F) the end of the genitive plural termination 
enim of pafianim! er. curiously does not follow it. Were his Pablavi MSs. 
without it? or have we his extremely interesting refusal to follow the error af 


has texts ? 

* So0.the blunder af Sem perhaps corrected by fhe lf of the Floss 

© I do not think that the makmanih, ot mibmanth,’ of the gloss is another 
blunder. My ‘ Frid bea ‘hee bo" and is quite 7 Laas rendering 
of bayam — *I am in the text. The glossist did not see a form of ‘man' arr 
dwell * in 

® Or ‘whch the gpa thought” ee i esi athe 
Or Or whish b the or oes "NE however, preferred the personal iden 
& + i LWeEr., : 
See eee ever mmsitil durmatini, from sumuti, durmati ; 
ef. ab'imatin from an ab'iméti = * plotting against,’ and atithin from itithi = 
‘ ing.” See the personal concrete samd, Le. arid pout bien gu” 
just on ow. Some might, however, think that the personal concrete word 

saint,’ occurring after, leaves room for the abstracts above. It is, however, on 

Sint ie, best to render torma in as personal a sense as possible, avoiding the 
abstracts. 
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(47) With him who is the (man') of good speech am T: 
and with the evil speaker am I not. 

(48) And with him" who is of the good deeds am I, and 
with him of the evil deeds am I not. 

(49) With him who is the obedient hearer? am I, [who 
has* (or possibly ‘who maintains’ (or ‘accepts’) the Destoor) | 
am I; and with the recalcitrant? am I not, [with the one 
who dana not possess * (or ‘ maintain") the Destoor]. 

(90) With him who (is) the holy 5 am I, and with him 
who 15 the irreligious am I not. 

(51) Therefore even so (it is), from that (time, or ‘from 
that state of things’) until the end, when there is, (that is, 
when there shall be) the discriminating decree of the spirits 


[to me this thing (is) so; (that is to say, it shall continue 
thus to be) ]. 


Dozrologies, 


(52) Thereupon ® said Zartiét to him: Praise to Ham 

aoe by Atharmazd; good is Hom, the Aiharmazd-made 

; Praise to Hizes.: [Again, that is to say, away! upon 

the praise] he goes from him; (that is to say, the apparition 

vanishes with the sentence ‘Praise to (Hom)’); (that is, 
when it is uttered). 


1 As before, these terms ma be trinalited a abstracts, originals might 
also he reall ge 0 30 1 referred in 1883-6. Nar, Bites the coco 


ant personal concept fore. Dathist as = dik + hii + uxt (?) is 
- or is it ‘di xt? re 


2 Ae Frarora Wwe might render in the abstract ‘with the deed"; I now 
the personal conewpt, So Nér. also prefers the once more, 
_ Note that ers aut asa ar takea! tn the loss wholly as concrete and 
personal, ‘ maintaining," efe et Maintaining the Nér. hay ugain the 
personal concrete form aa befory 


‘ Sisribes has, ‘who takes’ or aE the guru, honed Yiweninét’ may 





mean * who has a Destoor.’ howerer, would 
exe Les ust understand the inary abari),* “holy, AS expressing 
othndox put af, 8 cy od cn alsn, sear “ 
‘ * si Thea £ r be Bie red 
in the sense of ant, the original, = cid 
=k hinged agenda his to be u rubrical direction “i 
e TeEnEWE, oF Tepen vals praise.*” Bot if Ni 
is to be read os onlinury ae beace ‘ ne : 


Pumalory (he has Tanished upo 
the completion of the rnise,"* Useily “ Die weg = es hs pai 
ee) : bal Fe aie 
“do ye ‘come’ again." ari ye go again hi praise 
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(53) All the Homs would I praise on, those which ure 
upon the highest mountains, those also in the leaf-grown' 
clefts, and the Ham which they have even for distress *; 
(for instance), that which (has reference) to the harlot* (see 
above), [With her there is distress from it (the Him) when 
to her they would do an improper’ thing by means of it 
(or ‘toward her *) ]. 

Libation. 
. (54) When I shall pour what is within the silver basin 
over into the golden one, [that is to say, (when) I will cause 
thee, (0 Ham) to turn from the Zaothra-bearers on to the 
two cups *]. 

(55) And I do® not cast thee upon the ground so glorious, 
and so precious (as thou art), [(The meaning) is ‘thy value 
is thus like a clever’ man’ (alluding to the bodily form in 
which the apparition made itself manifest). | 


The Holy Texts. 

(56) Those, O Hom, are thy Gathas.* [As gratification 
results to thee, and also to the other Bountiful Yazads 
from these Gathas, thine is (also) gratification from this 
Fargard*]; also thine those (Gathas) are, [1.e. thy praise 
is this Fargard |. 

1 Radit-taik, or Risttak, is, of course, a blunder for moniim = ‘ of the valleys.” 

? So, mistaking the sense of Gzahu, which throws the whole translation ito 

4 I do not hold this to be correct, Juini is here wed in an ordinary or * good’ 


sense; see my critical . The word ‘havat’ may be the auxiliary 
led oat sy le understood, or it may introduce the following gloss in the 
usual sense =" : 


, ) 15. 

iy cis cial aera’ ventara Gernekhi, unlewe di be: Wek the: wend locked in. ite 
original form like dregvait; and so wie rendered avarin’, but this occurs only in 
the gloss. The mistake a5 to o Ezabo throw all into confusion. Dorezaho 
I refer to darz = ‘to bind,’ Ind. darh, drihati. 
® Nér.’s text is here in a hopelessly shattered condition. 

© The probibitive conjunctive form is not need ; Wer. likewise omite tt. 

1? Referring to the etimulus of Hom as 0 ‘the intellect. 

® | hardly think the Gathas themselves were referred to, The words are here 
used of the Hnoma Hymn, which is, of course, made up of separate pieces of 
various dates. 

3 Saction. 
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The Nirang and its Rubrics. 


(57) These are thy teachings* (possibly ‘thy feastings’) 
of whatsoever sort (of the various detailed usage). [The 
Nirang offering is (here) eaten three times (that is to say, 
in three portions). The pieces that are left (lit. ‘ of the end’) 
are thrown away.| Also thine are those which are the dron 
(offerings) of the (exactly) correct (ritual) words, [And thy 
dron, (O Hom) its this Fargard. This (as above stated) 
Mahvindat (so now preferring) said, (i.e. delivered as his 
opinion). Diat-i-Atiharmazd said: ‘(ihe meaning)’ is this: 
“Those are for thee, Hom, (those) my Gathas, and that 
three-fold (thrice repeated) Adem vohu, is thine. Also thine, 
© Hom, is that which is the praise of them (that is, the 
actual use of them in the leudations of the liturgy); thine 
also is the teaching ! (or the ‘ feasting’!) of whatsoever sort. 
Also thine, 0 Hom, ate the correctly spoken (ritual) words.’ 
Both, (that is to say, the AgSem Vohu; and the ritual words 
above used when the offering was ae perhaps the words 

* Praise to Hom,") both, are ts be repeated twice. | 


An Interruption in the Rendering. 
(58) The translation of this section has not been handed 


down to us. 
Neér, states the fact: “This section is not extant.” He 
uses the word naste = na’ste (not ‘ taste’). 


HHaoma as Health and Fietory. 


(59) Upon the acquisition of health and victory heal thou 


with healing, [that is to suy, keep (thy people victorious) 
and well]. 


' Possibly of ‘feastings" (P), os one might suppose NEr. to have meant with 
his asviidanah ip-rulnesicarad Om So indeed most nuturally ; yet see dsvidayn, used 
yy. icueuume here ; see ¥. 22, Ge, ete. iiven at Y. 82 ee 


“7 a = 
a , 


5 yg 
a 
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(60) These are for me, and thou art also. Do thou’ pour 
forth this which is thy brilliant exhilaration (i.e. sparkling 
drops, which convey the coveted exhilaration); yea pour 
forth this which is thy lightly moving exhilaration (perhaps 
meaning ‘thy foaming liquor’), [that is to say, grant* me 
lightness (or ‘ vivacity of ree, They (these influences) 
cause that which is thine exhilarating (liquor) to flow 
(lit. ‘make it go,’ or ‘fly’; (hardly ‘make it bear (me on)’). 

(61) The Zot (Zaotar, speaks) : Victorious art thou when 
they praise thee also with* a word; (that is to say, 
‘a formula’) spoken in accordance with the Gathas, 


Rewards, 


(62) (That is to say, when they render) praise to the 
Kine ; that is, who provides (the Herd also) with water 
and fodder, milk and young (fatlings) are his from the 

(63) Also his is (free) utterance (or possibly ‘reputation ’) 

account of the Herds, and his also is victory from the 






(64) Also food (comes) to him from the Herds, and also 
clothing from them. 

(65) [It is so as is said in the Gathas‘ thus: “He who 
gives praise to the Herd, to him comes praise from the Herd.” 

(65a) Here at the end I say thus; that “he who praises 
Hom, becomes the more victorious.”*] He® who is Herds- 


De ee tak 2, indicates an error m the text: fravim 
arose from ya- for eae Recall the frequent Bevechange ot 
‘y' and ‘y." Fe On roams tava, tf ik be the Gd Wik iso ed singular 
Imperntive, see see the gloss mm the 2nd singular ; yet Nér. seems to have read 
fravamam, see his prabruve (always remembering, | however, that he ma 
ree Spies Come), fot pealiruve coal mes, “7 Fre as well as ‘I speak yg oy 

= Notice the 2nd ce inweP spinal singular imperative, OT tire 
clumsily render * thou givest’ 

c Nepean: sarvam’ is hardly correct for “ham" here; see the hoaéra of 
the o 

« Retorring to 61, sare 1 peewnny pani BE This 65 ehould be considered 
Ae wea, as is indicated by the brackets 

This should be to be gloss: ace above, ¥. KX, 13. 

© See Y. 48, 5. 








| 


| 
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guardian (a man) of activity, cultivates food for us, [that 
is to say, he keeps it back in store for us]. 


Though I pursue such a rigorous critique upon this very 
interesting document, and report that a tame submission 
to these traditional renderings is out of all question for 
those who wish their labours to have a permanent value, 
I am just as decisively forced on the other hand to demand 
a complete proficiency as to their suggestions of all writers 
who pretend to exercise authority upon the subject. It ts 
quite as gross an error to abandon the attempt to understand 
them, as it is to follow them too closely. They were our first 
teachers; and notwithstanding all the defecta of shattered, 
time-worn texts, they really gave us our first lessons as to 
all we know. 

Attention is again called to the great difference between 
the subject-matter of this later Avesta and that of the Gathas. 


a A) 


Ant. XTX.—Setaeyd, or To-wai. By W. Vost, M.R.A.S. 


Tse Chinese pilgrims tell us that a sfiipa was erected over 
the “relics of the entire body” of Kasyapa Buddha at 
a place which Fa-hian names To-wai, and locates 50 /i to 
the wes’, or according to Yuan Chwang, who does not name 
the town, at a distance of 16 ii (the Life gives 60 /i) to the 
north-west, of Sravasti city. Both pilgrims, therefore, agree 
in placing the stipa of Kasyapa Buddha to the westivard of 
Sravasti city. 

To-wai is, without a doubt, Setavyanagara, as the 
eircumstance of the enshrining of an unbroken skeleton is 
“not related concerning any other Buddha” (Hardy, 
Manual, p. 85) except Kasyapa. (The correct spelling 
should probably be Kasyapa, with the first a short.) The 
Buddhavamsa affirms that the Kasyapa stipa was located in 
the Sétawyano garden in Sétawyanagaram (.J/.A.S. Bengal, 
vol. vii, 1838, p. 797), and adds that the bones of this saint 
did not become disjointed even after cremation. It is 
remarkable that the identification of To-wai with Setavya 
has eluded the notice of the various translators of the 
itineraries of the pilgrima, and of scholars who have sifted 
the pilgrims’ accounts for the rich store of geographical 
information obtainable. For the reasons given I disagree 
with Mr. Vincent Smith’s suggestion (Remains near Kasia, 
p- 4, note 3) that Setavya will probably prove to be Sahet 
Mahet. 

To-wai, not unlikely, is an attempt to reproduce in the 
Chinese character Sa-a-va-ya, that is, Satavaya, in which ¢ 
had become elided, and with the sibilant pronounced like 
th in the English word theme. At present our stable 
servants of the Chamar caste, in the east of the United 
Provinces, similarly pronounce 4i/ishti, ‘ water-carrier,’ as 
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bihatht?, but sometimes as Gihihfi, and other sibilants in like 
manner: and raw Gurkha recruits from Nepal say fidAid, 
instead of sdfiis, ‘master.’ In both instances the sibilant 
th as in theme, and is in common use wherever the Bhojpuri. 
dialect is spoken. I suspect that in Burma ‘ Kothambi’ 
and * Wethalie,’ for Kauaimbi and Vaisali (Bigandet, Life 
of Gaudama, vol. i, p. 244), are similarly sounded. 

It is said that Gautama, on leaving Scvastt for Rajagrha, 
passed in order through “Sétawya, Kapilawastu, Kusinara, 
Wisala” (Hardy, Manual, p. 347), From this record the 
inference, which doubtless is imcorrect in view of the 
testimony of Fa-hian and Yuan Chwang, would appear to 
follow that Setayya was situated to the south-east from 
Sravasti city on the road to Kapilavastu city, which lay 
a long way to the south-east. It would be of great 
interest to learn if there is any definite statement in the 
Pali books as to the bearing to Setavya from Sravasti city, 
Setavya is, not improbably, too, the same as Satiabia in 
Kodala, the town mentioned (Rhys Davids: Buddhism, 1880, 
p- 72) as that at which Gautama spent part of the eleventh 
year of his ministry. 

Scholars may still desire to leave undecided the question 
of the exact position of Setavya or To-wai with respect to 
Sravasti city, and to keep an open mind as to whether 
Sravasti and Sahet Mahet are identical, or whether Sravasti 
city was situated under the hills where the Aciravati or 
Rapati river reaches the plains. As promised, I, therefore, 
send notes of two ancient sites to the eastward of Sahet 
Mahet in the Gatida (Gonda) District, which I believe are 
worthy of mention, as the places seem to me to have been 
of some importance. 

Basedila, about 27° 24' N., 82° 20’ F., and six miles east 
from Balrampur or about seventeen miles from Sahet Mahet, 
is the name of a village which lies on the eastern side of 
a series of mounds, which cover a space close on 1,000 feet in 
shown on the large-scale map stands on the western edge of 
the remains. The ruins are within a short distance of the 
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right bank of the present bed of the Rapati river, but 
formerly this river bordered on the west and north sides 
of the site, which looks as if it had been surrounded on 
all sides by straight and correctly oriented walls. Within 
the walled area can be seen five ancient wells, the circular 
eylinders of which are exactly 35 inches in diameter. Their 
mouths are in some instances square and in others triangular 
in shape. The wells are built of very large ancient flat 
bricks. When I visited Basedila in July, 1899, I heard 
that Bengal and North-Western Railway contractors had 
carted away bricks from this site for close on three years, 
and I saw their workmen digging some from the foundations 
of a monastery, the outer wall of which was of the thickness 
of two ancient bricks laid side by side, while the dividing 
wall between each individual cell corresponded to the breadth 
of one brick. They told me that they had also discovered, 
and completely destroyed, the ruins of a temple built entirely 
of beautifully moulded bricks, and this I can readily believe, 
as I myself saw at least six kinds of moulded bricks with 
clearly cut designs, which were well worth photographing. 
Specimens of some of these bricks can be seen built into the 
walls of a roofless house of one apartment in the village. 
I noticed lying about specimens of uncarved burnt bricks, 
which measured (1) 17 x 10”, (2) 14" x 9”, (3) 9” x 10", 
but I omitted to keep a record of the thickness of each 
variety. In the ruins numerous small sun-dried clay bottles 
and saucers are found, and I obtained a marble mould for 
the manufacture of ten kinds of women’s ear, forehead, and 
arm ornaments. Occasionally an early Kusan copper coin 
is turned up. Basedila must have been a place of great 
sanctity in ancient times, a3 there are a very great number 
of tanks of all sizes on every side, except the north, outside 
the walled enclosure. The tanks, none of which seem to 
be lined with bricks, were probably made by pilerims ages 
ago. I am told, on what appears to be reliable authority, 
that Buddhist pilgrims from Arakan in Burma visit the 
aie but I was not fortunate enough during my three 

psidence in the Gauda District to meet with any of 
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them to learn the reason why they hold this spot sacred, 
and I did not stay long enough at the time of my visit 
to Basedila to hear if any legends are current in the 
neighbourhood. 

Paltipur, about 6 miles to the south side of Balrampur, 
which is distant 10} miles to the south-east from Sahet 
Mahet, has the village named Ratanpur to ite north and 
Kariarpur to its south side. A few years ago some workmen 
opened here an underground chamber built of large bricks, 
which on fracture showed husks of paddy, and in consequence 
the date of the chamber was conjectured to be of the same 
age as the ruins at Sahet Mahet. The chamber contained 
the skeleton of a very tall man, which crumbled to dust on 
exposure to the air. The workmen fled in terror, and the 
chamber was afterwards closed, without, I understand, being 
destroyed to any great extent. The skeleton was probably 
that of some holy person. The native gentleman, at that 
time sub-manager of the Balrampur estates, who volunteered 
me this account, is, I consider, trustworthy with respect to 
his facts, He presented me with a violin-shaped copper 
ladle for pouring oil on holy fire, and with a well-carved 
light-coloured sandstone female head, ornamented with 
a necklace and ear-rigs of the pattern cut on the mould 
from Basedila, These, he said, had been discovered in the 
Paltipur ruins. 
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Art. XX.—Cup-marks as an Archaic Form of Inscription, 
By J. H. Riverr-Carnac, ©,LE., F.S.A., late LC.S., 
Colonel Volunteers, and Aide-de-Camp to H.M. 


Many years ago, in a paper read before the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, attention was drawn by me to the resemblance 
borne by the ‘cup-marks’ found in India to the archaic 
sculpturings of Europe, described by the late Sir James 
Simpson and other writers on the subject, and certain 
theories were advanced regarding the possible significance 
of these markings. 

Since then, the enquiry has been advanced by the discovery 
of these rough sculpturings in many parts of the world in 
which they had hitherto remained unnoticed. Sketches and 
reports on these cups and circles will be found scattered 
throughout the Proceedings of many of the British and 
Foreign Antiquarian Societies, and the subject is now 
receiving special attention in Italy and Spain, where these 
markings are to be found in considerable numbers and in 
many permutations. Certain evidence from the Chinese 
classics, recently obtained, appears also to bear on my 
theorics. And the presence of these markings m China, 
and the traditions relating thereto, have suggested to me 
that the subject may be considered of sufficient interest for 
the consideration of the Royal Asiatie Society, and of its 
members in many parts of the Far East, who may be able 
to render valuable assistance by noting and reporting on 
any similar marks which may be found to exist m the 
localities in which they reside. 

Tt is hardly necessary here to attempt to clear the 
ground by meeting the objections that may not unnaturally 
be raised to the importance of these markings by those who 
are unacquainted with the works of the late Sir James 
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Simpson, Professor Désor, Dr. Rau, and others. In ‘the 
present paper it is not proposed to examine these objections, 
but to confine the remarks as far as possible to whut 
1s believed to be new evidence supporting the theory 
that these markings are, possibly, an archaic form of 
inscription. It may, however, be noticed that the above 
writers have shown in some detail that many at least of 
these cup-marks are neither of recent nor accidental origin. 
Since the publication of Sir James Simpson’s work, nearly 
fifty years ago, the discovery in many new localities of 
cups and circles, resembling those figured by him, have 
helped to confirm the views advanced at the time. And it 
may fairly be stated that there is now hardly any rocky 
country in the explored world in which these markings 
are not to be recognized by those who seek for them. 
Some of the usual forms of the cup-marks, and the circles 
which often accompany them, are given in Plate I. 

Up to the present, however, little importance has been 
attached to these cup-marks, and the general verdict seems 
to be that, even admitting them to be both artificial and 
ancient, they are at the best but a rough form of 
ornamentation, possessed of no significance, and consequently 
of just as little svientific interest. 

The theory! now to be noticed is that these cup-marks 
are & Very ancient form of ‘ writing,’ and that the 
accompanying circles are the symbols of the faith of those 
by whom these inscriptions were made. The word ‘writing’ 





* That these markings might be proved to be on archaic form of inseription 
we I believe, first, i many yours azo by Canon Greenwell, PRS. who 


fmm the circles possible religious symbols. Duke Alo ion of 
Northumt PTIATSL by whom nny inscribed soni were noticed im the mamthone: 
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is used in its early sense, that of scratching or marking, 
and it is suggested that the writings were ideographs, used 
at a period when the material for record was limited to stone, 
long before the discovery of an alphabetical system and of 
improved appliances, admitting of the development of writing 
in its later stages. 

Rough as the system was, it was probably all that was 
possible before the discovery of metal. To those working on 
stone, with a stone implement, pictographs, or lines, or letters, 
would have been difficult to fashion, even if the workers 
had been sufficiently advanced to adopt such systems. The 
rude stone implement known as a ‘celt’ would be used, 
and with it the easiest of all marks would be an indentation 
pounded and ground out on the rock with the smaller end 
of the celt, and forming the cup-marks now under notice. 
Such marks, sometimes large, sometimes are to be 
found in an endless variety of permutations on stones and 
rocks in almost every country of Europe, in Asia, in Africa, 
in both North and South America, whilst recently they 
have been brought to light in Australia also. And it may 
safely be averred that those already noticed and figured 
are but a portion of those which exist, and which would 
be avuilable for comparison if the subject should be 





considered of sufficient interest to stimulate further enquiry 
and research. 


So far, little satisfactory evidence has been adduced 
that these widely diffused markings are an ancient form 
of inscription. If they be prehistoric, as supposed, then 
Before producing what may, it is hoped, be accepted as 
evidence founded, if not on history, still on tradition, it 
may be convenient to consider the theory on the basis of 

Tt is known that a very early form of recording and 
conveying ideas was by the means of knotted cords. The 





1 “Tn the highest antiquity goveram nent whe carried on successfully by the use 
of knotted cords—to preserve the memory of things."—YA Kiag, Dr. Legge's 
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system was ideographic, just as the knot in the pocket 
handkerchief is ideographic. Three knots in a cord might, 
by a prearranged code, convey to the recipients that the 
sender considered the bearer to be trustworthy, or the 
reverse.! The presence on rocks of cup-marks joined by 
lines, or ‘gutters’ as they have been termed, sugzesta that 
these cups were possibly the reproduction on stone of the 
ideas recorded on the strings or thongs. As the joining 
of the cups by lines entailed labour, and the lines on the 
stone were unnecessary, they may possibly for that reason 
have been discarded. Without the lines, the cups alone 
would still remain a satisfactory copy of the knots so 
arranged on the strings, and with or without the joining 
lines would convey the same ideas to those by whom the 
system was understood. (See marks on Fig. A, Plate I, 
which may be seen both with and without connecting lines.) 

A brief notice of the manner in which ideas are conveyed 
and recorded, even in the present day, by a system of 
ideographs resembling in some way the above, may be 
of interest as showing its application in what may be called 
elementary methods where the alphabetical system or the 
formation of letters is inconvenient or difficult. 

In fine weather at sea messages between ships can be 
communicated by a variety of methods, But before the 
invention of the system of wireless telegraphy, communication 
at a distance or in bad weather was by flags by day, by fixed 
lamps or flashes by night, The flag system was sometimes 
alphabetic, but more generally ideographic, certain com- 
binations conveying prearranged ideas, But in calms, when 
flags were not blown out and revealed, a system of dises wag 
used, and is still to be found in the Board of Trade regulations, 
which approaches sufliciently near to what is claimed for the 
cup-mark system of ideographs. Thus three discs hoisted 


as above 





might convey to a mariner, without the 
difficulty and risk of spelling out a message in a language he 


tA me according to the Morse toleeranh | ~ JS 
hy knots made on a string at long or short ater, fan Teadily be recorded 
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might not understand, that the signaller required assistance. 
The system of stationary lamp signals, as distinct from flashes 
by electric light, may be seen in the Board of Trade 
regulations, and is little more than a system of illuminated 
eup-marks, And somewhat similar marks may be recognized 
in a musical score, whilst Beethoven’s rough notes will show 
that he also eliminated the lines or ‘gutters’ in rapidly 
jotting down musical ideas in his pocket-book. The system 
of raised dots (Plate III) for the use of the blind 1s but an 
inverted arrangement of cup-marks. The words can be spelt 
out, but abbreviations or ideographs are included when well- 
known words or sentences that recur are used. All that 
ia claimed in the present argument is that if in systems 
where the use of letters for various reasons is difficult, such 
simple marks as those indicated are employed even in the 
present day, it is not improbable that a somewhat similar 
system, represented by the cups, may have commended itself 
to man at a very early stage. 

The Morse system now adopted for messages by electric 
telegraph goes still further to support the probability that 
the cup-marks were a form of ideograph. Some advance 
has been made in recording messages in printed or im 
formed letters transmitted by electric telegraph. But the 
system generally in vogue now is that of Morse, the dot 
and dash, the short and long mark, which has been adopted 
in many devices of signalling by flag and by flash im 
military operations. The permutations of two different 
marks appear to have suggested themselves at a very early 
date as a convenient form of cypher or ideograph, long before 
Bacon’s dissertation on the subject. Morse, in having to 
deal with electric record in an elementary stage, adopted 
this system. But it is interesting to note that he commenced 
with permutations of the small and large cirele. This he 
subsequently discarded for the short and long Jine, for the 
reason that, with his delicate instrument, the circle was 
more difficult to make than the line, and that in making the 
circle the paper was liable to be torn. The system eventually 
adopted by him depended thus on the instrument and the 
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os But the Morse system, though alphabetical, 

roviding an equivalent for each letter, and admitting of 
a message being spelt in and epelt out, is also ideographic. 
In maple messages constantly used, such as “Clear the 
line,” ete., the words are not spelt, but an ideograph, such 
a3 ous chart lines or rapid dashes convey the meaning, and 
save time. Similarly, in military messages, whether by 
electric telegraph, flag, or flash, it would hardly be practical 
to spell out such a message as “The enemy is advancing,” 
or “ Prepare for attack.” A prearranged ideograph is 
employed, which, if recorded on the tape, might resemble 
the cup-mark system, save that the cups have, for the 
reasons already noticed, been superseded by the lines. 
And if found easy and convenient to-day, why should not 
a system based on the same lines, or rather on the same 
cups, have commended itself at a very early stage, the 
systems being all what may be called elementary, and not 
admitting or requiring, for various reasons, of elaborate 
alphabetical record as now known P 

This, at least, is certain, that cups large and small in 
many varieties of permutation are to be found on stones 
and rocks all over the world. And cups of the same size 
are also to be found arranged in lines, which, as in the case 
of ships’ lamps, may be used as a system of ideograph. 

Further, the localities in which such groups of cups are 
found favour the idea that they may have been inscriptions. 
The Kumaon markings, of which a sketch is annexed 
(Plate 11), and many others, show methodical arrangement 
which militates against the theory of ornamentation or 
accidental groupings. The rock on which they are inscribed 
faces a pass into which local traffic is concentrated, In the 
present day, if on enterprising dealer desires to advertise 
his wares, or an important notice has to be posted, the site 
chosen 1s a frequented thoroughfare or the neck of the bottle 
to which traffic converges. In Switzerland, cup-marks have 
long been found in the valleys which the early tribes used 


as routes or halting-places. It was long ago surcested by 


me that the Alpine passes might provide further evidences. 
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Quite recently the Antiquarian Society of Como has found 
an endless variety of such markings in what was indicated 
as the most probable spot, i.e. at the base of one of the oldest 
and most frequented passes, used from time immemorial 
by the advancing tribes. Oup-marks are also frequently 
found on tumuli, and these cannot fail to suggest the 
intention of identifying the graves of the persons interred. 
(Plate I.) 

80 much for the cup-marks. ‘These, as is known, are 
frequently found in company with circles with a central 
pup or dot, and with concentric circles. (See A, Plate L) 
If it be objected that, admitting the cup to be an easy and 
early form of mark, the circle is more elaborate and of later 
date, it is to be noticed that, given the cup as a centre, 
the circle can be readily made with the help of a celt and 
a thong or string. The use of such strings would have been 
suggested at an early stage by the creepers binding up the 
boughs, and be used for tying the rafters of the necessary 
shelter or thatch, The brambles and creepers entangling his 
limbs and retarding his progress through the forest would 
suggest to man the rope for tying up domestic animals, 
which, when tethered, would describe circles in their 
movements; and reproduction of this device on stone 
would follow. The view advanced is that the circle is the 
symbol of an ancient faith, which has survived in India 
until this day. The cup-marks and circle on the stone of 
a tumulus might indeed represent the ideas of the inscription 
and the cross of later tombstones. It is not suggested that 
the cups so inscribed necessarily recorded sentences. They 
may have been distinguishing marks to recognize a grave 
of a chieftain, and may have denoted his importance or any 
special attribute. They may have been his ‘ cognizance, 
just as two circular discs,’ or cup-marks, on the coat or 


_ phield of a man encased and unrecognizable in armour 


were used for recognition. A somewhat similar method has 
survived to the present day in the elementary system of 


l The pawnbroker’s well-known sign of three balls is taken irom the Lombard 
ahield, which carried three balls, or circles, or cup-marks. 
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marking portmanteaux with crosses, lines, or circles to be 
seen on luggage on the railway platforms frequented by 
tourists. 

Many years ago it was suggested by me that these tumuli, 
similar in construction, in their contents, and in their 
markings, extending in an almost unbroken chain from the 
East into Europe, might be useful in tracing the progress 
of the emigrant tribes. And the view received support 
from Professors Bertrand, Désor, and others. Since then 
the subject was taken up by the Government of the United 
States, by whom my paper and sketches were republished, 
and the enquiry that followed showed the existence of 
similar markings on the American Continent. A detailed 
notice of the subject will be found im Dr. Rau's book, 
published by the Ethnological Department of the U.S. 
Government at Washington. 

A forther link in the chain of evidence relating to these 
cup-marks has now to be noticed, and is submitted not only 
as assisting in furnishing a continuous trail between India 
and Europe on the one side and the American Continent 
on the other, but as providing what it is hoped may be 
regarded as evidence in support of the theories advanced 
as to the significance of the markings. Professor Stephens, 
of Copenhagen, who was much interested in my first finds 
of cup-marks near Nagpur, wrote me, as far back as 
1870, “it is to India that we must look for an explanation 
of many antiquarian difficulties.” He was, perhaps, not 
so wide of the mark if the following evidence from the 
adjoining empire of China is considered to throw light on 
the question, 

Soon after the publication of my paper on the Kumaon 
rock - markings, in which the resemblance of the cup to 
the Morse code, the circle to the Muahadeo symbol, was 
suggested, an article appeared in the Saturday Review, 
written by Professor Douglas, of the Oriental Department 
of the British Museum, in which these markings and those 
of a similar type in other parts of the world were noticed. 
This article 1s appended as an explanation by an eminent 
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authority of the position as it presented itself at the time. 
Writing to me later, Professor Douglas stated: ‘It is 
your paper in the Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
which opened our eyes to the probability that similar 
cup-marks to those found by you formed the foundation of 
the diagrams upon which ‘The Book of Changes,’ the oldest 
book in the Chinese language, is said to have been based.” 
(See Plate ITT.) 

A similar view was communicated to me by the late 
Professor T. de Lacouperie, whose early death removed 
a valuable worker in the enquiry thus opened out, not, 
however, before he had been able to give some support to 
these theories in his “ Beginnings of Writing” (Nutt, 
1894). 

“The Book of Changes,” or FA King, referred to by 
Professor Douglas, besides being the oldest of the Chinese 
classics, has been described to be the most impossible of all 
the great Chinese puzzles, an unsealed book, the meaning of 
which for generations the greatest scholars have unsuecess- 
fully attempted to explain. It would be rather more than 
presumptuous for one who, like myself, is utterly ignorant of 
the Chinese language, to attempt to solve what even Confucius 
could not satisfactorily accomplish.'! The interpretation of 


t Although the interpretation of the diagrams dove not bear on the argument, 
the text has some interest having dt the information coutained, euch, 
for example, as that relating to the ‘ Troglodytes,’ the alien tribe, authors of the 
cup-marks, whilst the * win ,' oF appendices, gin the cypher und its develop- 
ment, After reading t some of the controversies and explanutions rezanding 
the riddle. one cannot but be impressed by the solution indicated by the late 
Professor de Lacouperie. Most commentators are mystified, and some irritated, 

the hopelessness of the text or translation of the diagrams, for in the ** Fook 

* ean be found no L Mi ceo hy continuity of second. 
supposing these diagrams to be, af Profescor de Lavouperie suggesia, the 

i rage ancient Opto, with whom the art of record was atill in its 
, the objection seems to disuppear. They were, as I understand it, 





the printed alphabets, accompanied by words and sentences, hong up iin schools 
to teach oe scholars ther letters and the manner ot focation words and 
etbiences jrom, or are Like the old needlework samplers, of which collections 
are now to be deen as handed down from some generations agv. These show 
the letters as they are to be worked, and oocasionally contain some information, 
such as * Anne is a great Queen,” ‘Life is abort?’ “ Blenheim was fought 
in 1704."" ‘These were useful in their way, but it would bo hopeless to expect 
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the text in no way, however, concerns the bearing of the 
work on the present question. 

As affecting the views herein noticed, the material point 
is that the FA King is based on a system of lineal diagrama, 
of which a few specimens are annexed (Plate III). These 
diagrams, engraved on tablets of stone, were, it is said, 
handed down from time immemorial from one Chinese 
dynasty to the other. The diagrams themselves, portiona 
of the interpreted text, and the traditions connected with 
the work, are all of importance to the enquiry, and have 
now to be briefly noticed as evidence bearing upon the views 
advanced. 

The diagrams (Plate IIT), it will be noticed, consist of 
short and long lines, or permutations of these, and are 
arranged in rows, admitting, by an increase in the number 
of the rows, of endless combinations and permutations. The 
short and long line is nothing but the dot and dash of the 
Morse code of signallmg, now ao generally in use. The 
diagrams of the FA Hing are admittedly ideographs to be 
‘divined* or interpreted by those possessing the knowledge 
or the key, and the system appears to have existed in China 
for long years as the only method of record, the knowledge 
being confined to experts or those ‘initiated’ by having 





from suth a collection any continuons record of the history of the day such aa 


woreda sted ado 

The arrangement of the eypher, too, supports the idem above, It commences 
=e —= = 

with the form pee 2 followed eae uly , 

De toee Sine cet snicen af choot time om ae J0St as 4 would be 
—_ ur = 


oyendtoetly Fin a sampler, or in the of lotters in a di 


it is not impossible to form some 5 following the acquimee of letters 

iphabet, a record of any Talus would mean tie isicioe Gh of toe leas 

ea sustained record would be ible if one was tied to alphabetical 
sequence, Thus it seems not im e thet, whilst using the 
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been taught the system. It is related that in 1150 8.c. the 
Duke of Chew, being then imprisoned for a political offence, 
‘divyined’ or worked out the meaning of these diagrams, 
with, presumably, some knowledge or with the key of the 
system. He had to deal with a much more difficult eypher 
system than that mastered by Dumas’ Abbé during his 
imprisonment, or Poe’s cypher of the Golden Beetle, for in 
the case of the Yh King the system is ideographic, whilst 
in the others it is alphabetical and assisted by the recurrence 
of certain letters. 

But further, this Morse-like lineal cypher is, according 
to tradition, founded on a still older system, that of the 
“Map of the Ho River” (Plate III), the resemblance of 
which to the Kumaon cup-markings attracted the attention 
of Professor Douglas. 

Long accepted Chinese tradition has it that the discovery 
of writing is to be credited to the Emperor Fub-he (2852— 
2737 ».c.). A rough system had already been worked out 
by certain so-called Troglodytes. This Fuh-he saw, and, 
recognizing its importance, adopted and developed. On the 
banks of the Ho River, on the north frontier of jthe country, 
the Emperor, says the legend, found an alien nomad people, 
who inscribed on the rocks, as a form of record, certain 
round star-like marks, the “‘ Map of the Ho River." Fuh-he 
carried away with him the secret of this system by copying 
or scratching it on a tortoise-shell, and this shell, long since 
lost, is said to have been preserved for centuries as a sacred 
relic in the treasure-house of successive Chinese monarchs, 
At a time when better material was unknown, the idea of the 
system of the markings being copied from the marks on the 
rocks and scratched on a ready-to-hand tortoise-shell, with the 
help of some rough implement, seems probable enough. If 
this legend be accepted, then it seems to explain the 
markings found on rocks in China and in India to the 
present day. And it is hardly too much to suppose that 
this alien tribe! and its offshoots, in their wanderings, may 
Pacis wiecalion, of Foe mconene tek ey, Boog & 3 
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have carried the system in course of time to many widely 
dispersed countries on both hemispheres. 

The FA King and its ‘ wings,’ or appendices, help to 
explain what this system was. It was based on the per- 
mutations of two round marksa—@ OQ—one dark, the other 
light, Looking to the difficulty of such representations on 
the rock, it seems more probable that the system may have 
been by holes of two different sizes, as still extant, The 
“Map” handed down is of comparatively late origin, the 
tortoise-shell having been lost, and appears to be founded 
on some general idea or remembrance of the system. But 
that the cups were probably small and large is evidenced 
by the improved system as developed by Fuh-he or his 
successors from the two classes of cup-marks. For the one 
@, was substituted a short or small Line am, for the other 
O, a longer or larger line ——_——_, not a light and dark 
one. The change probably followed the improvement in the 
material available. Working on stone, with a stone, cup- 
marks came naturally and easily enough, But on wood or 
stone, with a stone implement, lines could be more readily 
made than circles. And as Fuh-he changed from one to the 
other, so later did Morse, in working out his system of electric 
record, discard, for somewhat similar reasons, the circle and 
adopt the line in its stead, A reference to the diagrams of 
the FA King will show that the cypher might be worked, not 
only by the permutations of the two different marks, whether 
circular or lineal, but also by the positions of the marks us 
arranged in rows, circles, etc. Says the FA Hing: “The 
necessary changes are gone through, till they form the 
figures pertaining to heaven and earth; their numbers are 
exactly determined, and the emblems of all things under 
the sky are fixed.” Elementary as the system was, it waa 
possibly sufficient for the modest requirements of the time. 
The things in heaven and upon earth known to their 
philosophy were comparatively few, and the lexicographer 
people, had some knowledge; thus, “The Tr. 

+ mminy cross the river; 
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of the dey would have had ready to hand quite enough of 
simple permutations with which to record his then limited 
vocabularies. Some glimpse of this simple method can be 
obtained from the appendices of the YA King, and the subject 
is included here as indicating the possibilities of record by 
this crude system of cup-marks or lines. Thus, according 
to the row on which the dark or light, or small or large 
circle, or their equivalents, the short or long line, dot or 
dash, were placed, the object could be recorded and recognized. 
As the heavens are above the earth, the heavenly objects 
would be on the highest row, the large, light, or strong circle 
representing in its position the sun, the lesser, dark, or 
weaker the moon; and so with the equivalents, the long and 
short line. Below, on the earth, so to speak, the strong or 
large mark =< was the man, the weaker or lesser = the 
woman. The signs O @, or: aus, the male leading 
or predominating, represented, it 1s explained, the eldest son ; 
@ 0, or mm meee, the female emblem governing, meant 
the eldest daughter, Then, according to their place on 
a row, followed fire and water, heat and cold, strength 
and weakness, similarly indicated, and so on in endless 
variety, in systematic combinations intelligible to the 
initiated. 

And this brings me to a further point connected with these 
markings, to the cup circle, the @ so constantly found 
accompanying the cup-marks (see Plate I), and which has 
been regarded by me as the symbol of the ancient faith of 
the cup-mark makers placed by the side of their inscriptions. 
The name of the work, the FA King, the “ Book of Changes,” 
is thus explained, “ Production and reproduction is what is 
called (the process of) change.”' And it is related in the 
’ work that the original idea of the markings, the O and 
the @, was suggested by the study of the heavenly bodies, 
the sun and the moon, the father and mother, and their 
countless progeny, the stars. The whole process of the 





4 ‘Thia and other quotations are taken from the translation of the FA King by 
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working out of the cup-mark cypher system is described as 
based on what the late Sir J. F. Davis termed the “ sexual 
system of the universe.” “Thus heaven,” he says, “the 
sun, the day, etc., are considered of the male gender ; earth, 
the mom, night, ete., of the female. This notion pervades 

every department of knowledge in China.”! Given the O 
aan, there can be, says the FA Aing, no ‘ change,’ or no 
‘reproduction.’ And so with the @ alone. But bring these 
two together and infinite change or reproduction is ensured. 
With these nature brings forth her increase, with these a com- 
plete system of record is possible, Thus the cup-mark system 
on which the diagrams were founded, and of which the FA 
King is the record, is made to spring from the “sexual system 
of the universe.” And the title of the “ Book of Changes,” 
“production and reproduction, the process of change,” is 
represented by an ideograph (of which, as is known, the 
Chinese character is mainly composed)—thus \\ ©. In this 
will be recognized the symbol which accompanies the infinite 
progeny of cup-marks on all rocks, the large and small, the 
light and dark circle in conjunction, the father and mother 
of all things* To the present day in India and elsewhere, 
this is the symbol of the sexual system (Plate IT), of a wide- 
spread faith founded on the mystery of life, which if in 
some quarters now debased and overlaid with much that is 
objectionable, may also be recognized and venerated im its 
original natural, high, and sacred significance. 

The subject is ordinarily considered a delicate, or rather 
an indelicate, one to discuss, and a somewhat unreasoning 
objection is sometimes raised to the consideration of what 
was admittedly an ancient and widespread faith, and which 
need not necessarily be associated with aught pe is 
impure or objectionable. In this view it may be permissi 
to notice, in connection with the argument, that the sani 
stones and rocks inseribed with the cups and circles are in 
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many parts of Europe even still associated with ideas bearing 
a relation to this primitive cult. The monoliths, as in the 
caso6t that figured in A, Plate I, not only bear these 
uirks, but are themselves in the shape of the symbol 
_“of this worship, indicating nothing necesearily obscene, but 
reproduction, the great mystery of life in the human, 
animal, and vegetable worlds, the most natural subject of 
awe for man in whatsoever his stage of development, These 
points are brought out by Messrs. Piette and Sacasse in their 
exhaustive enquiry into the traditions and customs connected 
with monoliths and these markings in parts of France, 
whilst the subject bas more recently been noticed by 
Mr. Lang in connection with certain Scottish cup-marks. 
And in Switzerland such rocks are still known as the 
‘babies’ stone,” and where they remain undestroyed the 
ordinary idea of the stork as the purveyor of the new 
brother or sister will be accepted by no self-respecting child 
of the locality. All new-born babes are believed to be 
brought from the mysterious stone of the vicinity. If it 
be advanced that no such idea could survive the ages between 
the then and the now, it is to be remembered that such 
superstitions are handed down in a manner which, if 
marvellous, is still true. That they are long-lived and: die 
hard, notwithstanding the active and long-sustained assaults 
of the local clergy, is shown by the enquiries of MM, Piette 
and Sacasse. The evidence of the survival of an original 
emotional idea in connection with religion is overwhelming, 
and need hardly be quoted further here in support of the 
argument relating to these widely distributed symbols. 

It appears necessary, lest it should be thought that the 
point has been overlooked, to refer briefly here to the 
important position held by standing stones in the history of 
all early religions, to the references to the subject in the 
Bible, to their place in tradition, and to their veneration in 
parts of the world, even in the present day, as representing 
the mystery of life and reproduction. It can also readily 
be understood how, in days before temples or churches or 
parliament - houses could be constructed, a mysteriously 
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Placed erratic block or great stone would be a) well-marked 
point of assembly for religious or secular purposes, and how 
such a stone would long retain a mysterious and sacred 
character, And such « block would naturally suggest itself 
as available for a record, or as a ‘ guide-post’ to peoples in » 
their wanderings, and would remain long preserved, thanks 
to its sacred character. The Coronation Stone in Westminster 
Abbey, with the many traditions, Biblical and other, associated 
with it, may be instanced as an example remaining to us in 
London to the present day of the interest still attaching to 
such stones. 

It will be readily understood that one who, like myself, 
can claim no knowledge of the Chinese language must 
labour under special disadvantages in venturing to bring 
forward and examine so difficult a witness as the FA King 
in support of a theory. But to what extent my views receive 
the sympathy of Professor Douglas, the highest authority on 
the Chinese classics, will be seen not only from his article 
in the Saturday Aeview above noticed, but also from the 
following more recent letter, in which these theories are to 
some extent supported. Writing to me on the 29th June, 
1901, Professor Douglas said :— 

“I have read through your letter carefully, and have 
refreshed my memory on the points you make, 

“As TI understand your view it is this: that the Emperor 
Fu-hi discovered on the banks of the Ho and Lo certain 
round markings (in the words of the Appendix to the Yi- 
King, ‘The Ho gave forth the map (or plan, or scheme), 
and the Lo gave forth the book (or defined characters) 
which the sages (or sage) took as their pattern’); that 
the resemblance of these markings to the cup-marks | 
suggested the probability that they were identical with — 
them, and your discovery in the Kumaon Valley helped to 
confirm that theory ; that according to the native authorities 
the Kwa, or disgrams, invented by Fu-hi were designed 
from these markings, and that these stand at the heads of 
the chapters of the Yi-King as indicative of their contents : 
and that you point out that the combination of the long and 
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short lines of the Kwa are similar to the Morse system of 
telegraphic signalling. And also that by very general 
assent cup-marks have reference to production and repro- 
duction in what is called the process of change. 

“In all this I cordially agree, and if only we could get 
further and show what the Kwa mean, the theory would be 
perfect, At present the meanings attached to the lines of 
the Kwa by Chinese commentators are simply childish, and 
if, by means of the cup-marks, we could read between the 
lines, it would be one of the greatest literary discoveries of 
the age.” 

Although one may be permitted to entertain some faint hope 
of the ‘divination,’ as the Chinese called it, of the meaning of 
the eup-marks being within the range of future possibility, 
especially if cups ean be found together with later marks 
as indicated in the American specimen B, Plate I, the 
successful interpretation of the cypher hardly affects this 
the preliminary stage of the enquiry. We must proceed 
step by step, and an important step will have been gained if 
the preceding statements help to ensure recognition for the 
cup-marks as a form of inscription, and promotes them 
from the very low position hitherto oceupied by them in the 
field of antiquarian research, One must try to walk before 
one attempts to run, and the answer to the objection some- 
times raised to these theories, that they are useless unless 
the supposed ideographs can be interpreted, is, that if interest 
can be aroused in the subject, further advance may be 
expected when the vast variety of such markings to be 
found in many parts of the world can be collated and 
compared. And some further aid may be expected from 
the early Chinese writings, if scholars can be induced to 
take up the subject seriously. 

That many further evidences, hitherto unnoticed, may yet 
remain to us, is indicated by the recent discovery in the 
neighbourhood of Como and at the southern base of one of 
the Alpine passes of masses of such markings, which have 
now been figured and described by Dr. Magni, of the Royal 
Italian Antiquarian Department, and show many varieties 
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of permutation and arrangement. That they exist in China, 
on other rocks besides those of the Ho River tradition, is 
shown by their discovery, as communicated to me by 
Professor Douglas, on a sea-cliff on the promontory of 
Shartung, on a hill near Soochow, and in a cave-dwelling 
in the province of Canton, and elsewhere in that empire. 
The Bishop of Northern China, the Right Rev. Dr. Scott. 
as been good enough to interest himself in the subject, and 
as the country is further opened out to European travellers, 
it is hoped that the reverend missionaries and others, with 
their attention directed to the subject, may yet find these 
markings in other parts of China. They may even be 
able to visit the Ho River, and find and photograph the 
rock inscription said to have been there, so that the so-called 
“Map of the Ho River” may still remain to us a8 evidence 
to confirm the tradition of Fuh-he and his discovery of nearly 
five thousand years ago. 

Last year, when passing the winter at Madrid, I did not fail 
fo enquire concerning cup-marks, hoping that mountainous 
Spain might contribute to the enquiry. The answer was 
that such markings were unknown there;! and a search 
through the antiquarian publications at my disposal confirmed 
this statement. But in the Museum at Madrid are to be 
seen five fine granite blocks from Avila, roughly hewn in the 
shape of the Iberian boar, not unlike the Hindu boar avatar, 
and long viewed as mysterious termini and places of assembly 
throughout that country-side, These hure blocks could hardly 
have been placed as landmarks, but being found established 
in sith were probably taken as points from which to divide off 
the boundaries, just as on » larger seale a mountain or a range 
of hills are adopted ag natural Points for the division between 
districts or countries. All five of these blocks were found 
to be pitted with cireular holes —if not ecup-marks, then 
resembling cup-marks. These blocks, which had remained 
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from time untold in the open, had been so indented, it was 
seriously stated, by rain-dripping, and all five blocks in 
a somewhat similar and regular manner! As to whether the 
cups were first made on the boulders, and these subsequently 
roughly hewn into the shape of the boar, or whether the 
shaping came first, the holes afterwards, there waa nothing 
to show either one way or the other. But there is no 
improbability that early immigrants, finding them im atu, 
may have used these erratic blocks for inscriptions, and that 
later tribes may have used thesa prominent features in 
the landscape for their purposes. A monolith bearing both 
a Roman inscription and cup-marks has been instanced to 
me asa proof of the late character of the cups, as evidenced 
by the Roman inscription by the inside, There is no proof, 
it is true, that the cups were made at an early date, the 
Roman inscription placed later, Nor is there any proof 
the other way. Still, it ia well known that the later comer 
utilizes the material left by his predecessor, In India may 


be seen remains undoubtedly prehistoric, on which later 


Hindu deities have been sculptured, whilst these again may 
be seen defaced or placed inside-out by the Muhammedan 
conquerors in the later superimposed mosque, 

A formidable argument against the theory that these eup- 
markings are the relics of tribes, such as those of the Ho 
River, who carried the system with them on their migrations 
to far-off parta of the world, is available in the view advanced 
by me that this is an easy and natural form of record, which 
would suggest itself to primitive man. If so, then it is 
arguable that the idea may have occurred simultaneously to 
tribes far separated, and having no communication with one 
another. In an early stage all elementary ideas come 
naturally and independently. The necessary thatch for 
protection from rain or heat, the bed or seat raised off the 
damp earth, and the stone as the readiest implement to 
hand, are, in their earliest forms, the sameeverywhere. And 
it has further been noticed by an able and valued critic that, 
admitting that Fuh-he's tribes started from the Ho River 
centuries ago with this cypher germ, and eventually found 
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their way into Europe, the system in thé meantime would, 
with the help of improved material, have developed into 
something much less rude by the date of their arrival in 
these isles. The tribe would not march from point to 
point. It would camp and tarry in favourable spots, would 
exhaust the pasture,and expand and force itself way onwards 
by slow degrees. Admitting the force of this argument, it 
is still doubtful how long such a tribe might remain 
dependent on stone implementa before the discovery of 
metal improved not only the system of record but other 
not less important methods. And it is not impossible that 
one tribe may have passed the system on to another as time 
went on. 

There are doubtless many other and more formidable 
objections to be advanced against these theories, but before 
condemning this not very clear or comprehensive statement 
in respect to the cup-marks, I would ask that the works 
of such recognized authorities as Simpson, Bertrand, and 
Désor may be consulted, which contain a mass of evidence 
which cannot be included in the present paper, The report 
by Dr. Rau, published by the Ethnological Department of 
the United States Government in 1881, already mentioned, 
should be consulted. This report advanced the enquiry 
a step further than Simpson’s work. Since Rau wrote, 
however, some further progress has been made, and it would 
be well if the notices and sketches of these sculpturings, 
scattered through the publications of various antiquarian 
societies at home and abroad, could be collected and compared. 

Enough, it is hoped, has been said to indicate the 
desirability of preserving all such rock sculpturings, and of 
encouraging further search, enquiry, observation, and record. 
And it seems specially desirable to urge the importance of 
noting all inscribed stones, and of saving them from the 
destruction to which they are often condemned, under the 
belief that they and their markings are of no significance 
or interest. These, alas! are rapidly disappearing before 
the march of civilization. Tp Switzerland, alnee Professor 
Ferdinand Keller's day, many have been destroyed. As it 
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is there, so it is elsewhere; and that these rocks should be 
removed is natural enough. In Switzerland, erratic blocks 
were carried down centuries ago by the glaciers into the 
valleys, and long remained there, solitary, imposing, and 
mysterious. The earlier immigrants chose the neighbourhood 
of the rivers for settlements, and there the blocks presented 
themselves ready to hand, and offered themselves for 
inscription and record. Weather -worn by succeeding 
centuries, the markings became indistinct, and, save in 
certaim lights, are now with difficulty recognizable, even 
by those acquainted with their interest. To most people 
these shallow depressions, even when seen, appeared to be 
of no significance. When later roads and railways followed 
the line of the valleys, the stones were not only in the way 
of extending agriculture, but provided excellent material for 
houses or culverts, ballast or bridges; and so very many were 
broken up. Quite recently I saw, not very far from here, 
a ‘child’s stone,’ half destroyed by weather and dynamite. 
Since my visit it has most probably been entirely demolished, 
and what might have been evidence for our purpose is now 
lost to us. In remote spots, in what were fastnesses, where 
the early comers took refuge, the inscribed stones are not 
so much of an encumbrance, and are tolerated, and often 
regarded with reverence and awe, so that thoy are still 
preserved to us, and furnish some material for observation 
and enquiry, as the traces and methods of almost 
unknown people. 


Sehioss Rethherg, 
Canton Faud, Switzerland. 
APPENDIX. 


By Proressor Dovoeras, 
[From the Sarvapay Review, November 24th, 1883. ] 


Ignorant people have this distinct advantage over scientific 
observers, that they are readily able to arrive at conclusions 
which are perfectly satisfactory to themselves on subjects 
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which have been the battlefields of scholars for centuries. 
Persons who believe in Pixies and fortune-telling have no 
hesitation in explaining, for example, the existence of 
mammoth remains in Western Europe as being traces of 
Noah's Flood; nor do they find any difficulty in accounting 
for the megalithic monuments which, to the mystification of 
archwologists, lie scattered over every quarter of the globe. 
These huge relics are to them but ‘giants’ beds,’ ‘ Devil's 
tables,’ “old wives’ lifts,’ ‘hags’ couches,’ or ‘ Devil’s arrows,’ 
and they leave to others the task of inquiring into the vexed 
question of their origin and of explaining their universality 
and meaning. These are points of great interest; but, when 
we pass irom the stones themselves to the inscriptions 
which they bear, curiosity is still excited, Any 
untutored savages might have reared up the stones; but 
none but a people possessing some sort of culture would 
heve left their records on the hard sides of granite and 
limestone rocks. Some of these records vary in character 
with the districts in which they are found, as, for imstance, 
the Ogham writing in Ireland; but there is one form of 
inscription, and that the simplest, which is almost as 
ubiquitous as the monuments themselves. In Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, in almost every country and under 
every clime, there are found on these ancient remains shallow, 
round, cup-like depressions, sometimes in rows, sometimes 
singly, sometimes surrounded by a ring or ringa, but most 
frequently quite plain. Markings of the kind are found 
on Dartmoor and elsewhere, and are beyond question due 
to the action of atmospheric forces, But these May, a8 
a rule; be distinguished from the artificial marks by the 
absence of certain characteristic surroundings which generally 
accompany those which, in the opinion of many, have been 
formed by the hand of man. Whatever may have been 
their motive, the cup-markers showed a decided liking for 
arranging their sculpturings in regularly rows; not 
unfrequently, also, they surrounded them with one or more 
clearly cut rings; sometimes, again, they associated them 
with concentric circles or spirals, and occasionally they 
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unconsciously proclaimed their artificial origin by carving 
them in spots beyond the reach of atmospheric influences, 
such as the interiors of stone cists or of dwellings. But 
if there is thus a sufficient distinction between those which 
gre natural and those which are artificial, 1t by no means 
follows that there may not have been some distant connection 
between the two, and that the depressions worn by wind 
dnd rain may not have suggested the idea of cup-markings 
to those who first sculptured them. 

Tt has only been of comparatively late years that these 
marks have attracted particular notice, but when once the 
attention of archeologists was drawn to them, their constant 
ecourrence under every change of longitude and climate 
became apparent. ‘The British Isles are peculiarly rich in 
these markings. In Banffshire, Inverness-shire, Perthshire, 
Dumfriesshire, and from Lancashire, Cumberland, and the 
Isle of Man, to Kit’s Coty House in Kent and the Channel 
Islands, they are repeatedly found. In America, France, 
Algeria, Circassia, Switzerland, and Palestine they have 
of late years been also recognized, and in India some 
particularly interesting specimens have been brought to 
light by Mr. Rivett-Carnac in the Kumaéun Valley. In 
the neighbourhood of a temple, on a rock overhanging the 
stream, Mr. Rivett-Carnac tells us he noticed marks which, 
on being brushed clean of the dust and dirt which covered 
them, proved to be a number of cup-marks, some arranged 
in rows of odd and even numbers, others in varying: shapes 
and in numerous “combinations and permutations.” This 
is as far east as they have hitherto been discovered by 
modern archwologists. But the description given of them 
in Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s paper, and the diagrams which 
illustrate it, suggested to M. Terrien de la Couperie the 
idea that the ‘River Drawings’ discovered by the Chinese 
Emperor Fuh-he (n.c. 2852-2737) on the banks of the Ho, 
and upon which he is said to have founded the diagrams 
of the Book of Changes, were similar marks. A comparison 


1 if Anelent tl orby ring Rocks if India," J. H. Hivett-Carnic, C.LE., 
F.8.A., Asiatic Boclety of Bengal, 1887. 
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between these, as they have been handed down by tradition, 
and those described by Mr. Rivett-Carnac, confirms this 
surmise, 

The Chinese legend saya that on the occasion of Fuh-he’s 
visit to the banks of the Ho “in the ‘ grass - springing’ 
month, during the days when the rain descended, [the men 
of] the Lung-ma [tribe] brought drawings,” and presented 
them to him. These drawings, we are told, consisted of 
“round, starlike” marks arranged in rows: and that when 
forming from them his famous eight diagrams, he represented 
the rows consisting of odd numbers by straight unbroken 
lines, and those of even numbers by divided lines. As in 
all ancient legends, the story varies in the pages of different 
authors, Sometimes it is Hwane-te (p.c. 2697-2597), who, 
after having fasted for seven days, is presented on the banks 
of the Sui-kwei river with drawings consisting of “ plain 
marks, vanda leaves, and red writings.” At other times 
it is Yaou (B.c. 2356-2255), who builds an altar at the 
junction of the Ho and Lo, and who has there laid before 
him “a ¢cuirass” bearing inscriptions. But whether it be 
Fuh-he, Hwang-te, or Yaou, the marks are always described 
as having been brought to their notice on the banks of 
rivers, and generally in connection with altara or some 
sacred spots. Not only thus do the shape of the markines 
and form of the inscriptions agree with those observed by 
Mr. Rivett-Carnac, but the localities in which they occur 
are precisely similar. In the Kumaun Valley and elsewhere 
in India the marks are invariably found in the neighbourhood 
of temples, of hill-side altars, or of burial-grounds. Those 
particularly described by Mr. Rivett-Carnac occur on a 
shelving rock overhanging a stream near a temple or Mahddeo. 
In the small space of fourteen feet by twelve feet thera are 
no fewer than two hundred of these marks arranged in lines 
and in every possible combination. Among them also are 
examples of every known variety of the sculpturings. There 
are cup-marks pure and simple, then again cup - marks 
surrounded by a ring or rings, and yet again othera 
surrounded by a ring ending in a groove forming together 
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the shape of a jew’s harp. When questioned as to the 
origin of these sculpturings, the natives declared their belief 
that they were the work of either the giants of old or of 
herdsmen, while others attributed them to the Pandiis, an 
ancient people who, like the Picts in Scotland and P’anku 
in China, are supposed to have been the architects of every 
ancient monument in India which is without a recognized 
history. Mr. Rivett-Carnac throws out a suggestion that 
they may be the writings of a primitive race, and points out 
that the combinations in which they occur are sufficiently 
numerous to answer the requirements of writing. 

In Palestine, and the country beyond Jordan, some of the 
marks found are so large that it has been supposed that they 
may have been used as small presses of wine, or as mortars 
for pounding the gleanings of wheat. But there is an 
objection to these theories, as accounting for the marks 
generally, which is fatal to them. To serve these purposes, 
the rocks on which the marks occur should be in a horizontal 
position, whereas in a majority of cases all over the world 
the ‘cups’ are found either on shelving rocks or on the sides 
of perpendicular stones. This renders worthless also the 
ideas which have at different times been put forward, that 
they may have been used for some sort of gambling game, 
or as sundials, A Swiss archwologist, who has lately 
devoted himself to the question, believes that he has 
recognized in the sculpturings under his observation maps 
of the surrounding districts, the ‘cups’ indicating the 
mountain peaks. In the same way others have thought 
that similar markings may have been intended as maps or 
plans pointing out the direction and character of old circular 
camps and cities in their neighbourhood. But if any such 
resemblances have been discovered, they can hardly be other 
than fortuitous, since it is difficult to understand how rows 
of cup-marks, arranged at regular intervals and in large 
numbers, could have served as representatives either of the 
natural features of a country or of camps and cities. But 
a closer resemblance may be found in them as maps, if we 
suppose that they were intended to represent things in the 





heavens rather than on earth. The round cup-like marks 
are reasonably suggestive of the sun, moon, and stars, and 
if only an occasional figure could be found representing 
a constellation, some colour might be held to be given to 
the idea; but unfortunately this is not the case. Neverthe- 
leas, the shape of the marks has led many to believe that 
they are relies of the ancient sun-worship of Phomicia, and 
that their existence in Europe is due to the desire of the 
Phenician colonists to convert our forefathers to their faith, 
But there are many reasons for regarding this theory, though 
supported by the authority of Professor Nilsson,as untenable. 
The observations of late years have brought to light cup- 
marks and megalithic circles in parts of Europe on which 
a Pheenician foot never trod; and it is a curious circumstance 
that in those portions of the British Isles most frequented by 
these indefatigable traders there are fewer traces of these 
monuments than in the northern and inland districts, which 
were comparatively inaccessible to them. We know also 
that the early Phonician travellers belonged to the bronze 
age, and we should therefore expect to find bronze imple- 
menta in the tombs marked by cup sculpturings if these 
were carved cither by the Phonicians or their disciples, 
But, as a matter of fact, the only implements found are of 
wood, horn, and polished stone. 

But there is yet another reason for supposing that the 
cup-earvers belonged to a period far anterior to the arrival 
of the Pheenicians in Britain, and that ia that the markings 
have never been found in connection with any shape or 
form of letter-writing. This one fact, in the face of the 
acknowledged tendency of people of every age and clime to 
inseribe characters and letters, when they possess a know- 
ledge ot any, On stones and rocks, ia enough to prove that 
these rock-vcarvers were ignorant of the use of letters, Thus 
people who accept the theory that the marks are, at any rate 
in some cases, artificial, are carried far back in the world’s 
history, possibly to a time when the dolichocephalic people, 
whose remains are found interred in long barrows surrounded 
by stone implements, were the oceupiers of the British Isles. 
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But whoever these carvers were, and whenever they lived, 
it is beyond question that for considerable periods they must 
have inhabited almost every known country in the world, 
“from China to Peru.” And it is the difficulty of fixing the 
age in which they flourished which gives to the identification 
of the marks shown to Fuh-he its special interest. Here we 
have a date which enables us to trace back the existence of 
similar marks to the twenty-ninth century before Christ or 
thereabouts. This, in conjunction with the general history 
of the sculpturings, still more completely disposes of the 
theories that they owe their origin to the sun-worshipping 
Phenician or to people of later times. As to their meaning, 
it will be seen from what has been said that no satisfactory 
explanation of it has been offered ; and the Chinese legend, 
therefore, which states that an old man told the Emperor 
Yaou (8.c. 2356-2255) that they were “ records of the years 
of the Emperors” may fairly claim an equal hearing with 
the reat. It is further curious to observe that, while mention 
is made in the Chinese record of representations of vanda 
leaves having been found in conjunction with the marks, 
Mr, Fergusson poimts out that a palm-leaf or fern occurs 
conjoined with cup-marks at New Grange in Ireland; 
though how, he remarks, ‘a knowledge of an Eastern plant 
reached New Grange is by no means clear.” 





Anr. XX1T.—Some Problems of Ancient Indian History. 
By A. F. Rupotr Horrwxie, Ph.D., C.LE. 


It has long been a puzzle to me that no coins of the two 
great emperors Vikramaditya and Harsha Vardhana should 
have survived, when we have, in comparatively large 
numbers, coins of most minor kings before and after them. 
I believe, however, that coins of these two emperors do 
exist, though they have not been recognized hitherto. My 
attention was drawn to them recently, while writing a sketch 
of the ancient history of India. 

The late Sir Alexander Cunningham in his Coins of 
Medieval India gives three plates of Kashmir coins. 
Two of these, plates iv and v, contain those of the strictly 
native Kashmir kingdom, beginning with Avanti Varman. 
All these latter coins, from beginning to end, exhibit mere 
varieties of precisely the same type: obverse, standing figure 
of king; reverse, sitting figure of goddess. But there is one 
striking exception. The three coins forming the third line 
in plate v present an entirely different type. The type, 
indeed, is so different that one wonders how they ever got 
into. the series of Kashmir coins, Strictly spealc ng, the 
three coins show two types, though both entirely different 
from the prevailing Kashmirian one. No. 21, in plate v, 
has on the obverse a horseman, and on the reverse g sitting 
goddess, while Nos, 22 and 23 show on the obverse the king’s 
name in large letters, and on the reverse the figure of the 
South Indian elephant. | 

Another point may also-be noted, which, though not 
decisive in itself, tends to emphasize the difference. All 
true Kashmir coins, in plates iv and v, are of copper. The 
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only exception are these three coins, which are either of gold 
(Nos. 21, 22) or of silver (No. 23). 

I will first dispose of Nos, 22 and 28, of which the former 
is of gold, the latter of silver, and both of which, I believe, 
are unique. They are the issues of a king Sri Harsa Deva, 
whose name fills the whole obverse side of the coin. The 
reverse is occupied by the characteristic elephant of the coins 
of the South Indian Kangudeca. Cunningham ascribes the 
coins to Harsha Deva of Kashmir, who reigned from 
1089 to 1101 «.., and he is followed therein by Mr. Rapson 
in his Indian Coins, §§ 112 and 125 (1). The only ground 
for this attribution appears to be a passage in the Radja 
Tarangint (vii, 926), which used to be wrongly translated 
as stating that Harsha “introduced coins like those current 
in Karnata” (J. C. Dutt's translation, 1879). The passage 
really only says that “as (Harsha) was fond, in his 
amusements, of the Dekhan fashion, he introduced a fanka 
copied from that of the Karnata (country).” As Dr. Stein 
(Transl., vol. i, p. 340) has rightly pointed out, fanka here 
does not mean ‘a coin’ but a ‘die’ or ‘stamp.’ The whole 
context of eleven verses (921-931) speaks of fashions of 
personal dress and adornment; and the particular passage 
above quoted clearly refers to a certain Karnata fashion of 
stamping, probably clothes, or perhaps jewels. The word 
fanka simply means a ‘die,’ which may be of any kind or 
for any use, In the verse in question the context negatives 
the idea that Kalhana was speaking of a ‘coin-die’ In 
a subsequent verse (vii, 950), and in a different connection, 
Kalhana does, indeed, speak of gold and silver coins (dinndra) 
of Harsha. But apart from other improbabilities of that 
statement which have been already pointed out by Dr, Stein 
(Tranal., vol. ii, p. 317, also footnote on p. 342 of vol, i), 
the point to be noted is that Harsha’s abundant copper 
coins are of the common Kashmir type (see plate y, No. 24), 
and if his gold and silver coins had been imitated from 
those of South India, this subsequent verse (vii, 950) would 
have been the place for Kalhana to record the fact, but not 
when he was speaking about fashions of personal adornment. 
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As he has not done so, it must be concluded that Harsha’s 
gold and silver coins (if there were any') were of the same 
type as his copper coins. To me it appears far more probable 
that both Nos, 22 and 23 aré issues of Harsha Deva of 
Malwa, who reigned from about 950 to 974 AD. About him 
the Udepur Pradasti says (Epigraphia Indica, vol. i, p. 220) 
that “he took in battle the wealth of king Kottiga,” the 
Rashtrakiita king of Malkhed (Manyakheta). His Southern 
Indian conquest was confirmed by his son Vakpati II, who, 
according to the same Pragasti, subdued the Karnatas, 
Keralas, and Colas (ihid., p. 227). Harsha’s conquest of 
Malkhed is corroborated by Dhanapala in his Paiyalacchi 
(idid., p. 226), There can be no doubt, then, that Kangudeca, 
for a time, was in the power of Harsha of Malwa: and it 
cannot surprise to find that he strack coins with the South 
Indian emblem of the elephant to commemorate his conquest. 
The practice of striking imitative coins to mark a cong vest 
is not at all uncommon, while the adoption of a new coinage 
(as the Kashmir theory assumes) from mere “love of 
amusement” in imitation of that of a distant and quite 
unrelated country, would be an extraordinary occurrence, 
and one which, so far as I know, is otherwise quite 
unheard of, 

I will now turn to the other coin, No. 21 of plate y. It 
is a gold coin, and, I believe, also unique. Unfortunately 
its find-place is not known. Tt shows on the obverse the 
figure of a horseman, with the legend Marsa Dera, and on 
the reverse that of an enthroned goddess. Cunningham 
attributes it also to Harsha of Kashmir. He docs not give 


ae mbt that in vii, 950, Kalhana must necessarily mean ‘gold and silver 


coins." The ps ight very well mean no more than that “st that time the 
tse of gold and sj sap ph (rudmagis -en rifjatavis ect) was Plontiful, while that 
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. ha have ever been found with the excepti of the three specimens in 
estion, the identity of which is more than doubtful. If Harsha's gold and 
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his reasons. It cannot have been that passage of the Raja 
imaging; for the type of the coin is certainly not Karnatic. 
There is no reason either to connect the coin with Harsha 
of Malwa, still less with Harsha the Chandel, who reigned 
shout 900-925 ap. The type of our coin seems to me too 
early and too western for either attribution. There only 
remains the famous Harsha of Thanesar, commonly known 
a8 Harsha Vardhana of Kanauj, who reigned from 606 to 
6484.0, Not unfrequently he is simply called Harsha Deva, 
e.g., in the Harsa Carita, the Nausari Grant, and the Aphsad 
Stone Inseription (Corpus Ineer. Ind., iii, p. 207; Ind. 
Antiquary, xii, 73, 79). I believe the com must belong 
to him. Its type is peculiar in its composition. The reverse 
type is the goddess seated on a throne (not cross-legged on 
a lotus) with the cornucopie in her left hand. The back- 
frame of the throne is recognizable by the two thick bands 
which run right and left from the waist of the goddess. 
This type, varied from a preceding “Zeus Enthroned with 
Sceptre,” was commonly adopted by the Great Kushans and 
their successors the Little Kushans, who together ruled 
Gandhara and the Panjab from the third to the seventh 
century A.D. The type was adopted by the Early Guptas, 
but changed by them later on, about 410 A.D, into the 
“Goddess Seuted Oross-legeed on a Lotus and Holding 
&@ Lotus-flower.” With the Little Kushans, from about 
430 a.p., the type gradually degenerated, but it always 
remained the “ Enthroned Goddess with Cornucopim,” the 
throne being indicated by a cross-band, as in the coin of 
Yasovarman, which will be noticed presently. But neither 
the Guptas nor the Kushanas join with the reverse goddess 
the obverse type of the horseman. Instead of it they 
always have the standing figure of the king. The horseman 
seen on the obverse of our coin is the peculiar western type 
of the “ Horseman with Lance upright, or at rest, in his 
right hand.” It is seen very distinctly in the coins of the 
Brahman Shahis of Kabul, who reigned from about 880 A.D. 
It is evidently o variation of the preceding type of the 
“Horseman with Lance levelled, or at charge,’ 
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coins of Hermmus about 45-60 a.n.! For the intermediate 
time, the only evidence of the use of the “ Horseman with 
Lance at rest,” so far as I know, is our gold coin, and a few 
obscure copper coins (see Cunningham's Coina of Medieval 
India, pl. vi, Nos. 11, 22, 23). The Brahman Shahis use 
for the reverse a recumbent humped bull. Being Hindus, 
they may have introduced this reverse type; and it is 
possible that their predecessors, the Turki Shahis, may have 
used the enthroned goddess of the Kushans with the obverse 
horseman. Anyhow, it is this peculiar combination of the 
“Horseman with Lance at rest” on the obverse, and the 
“Enthroned Goddess with Cornucopim’”’ on the reverse, 
which we have on our gold coin of Harsha Deva. For 
myself, I am disposed to believe that the emblem of the 
“ Horseman with Lance at rest” is the mark of the early 
Rajputs, ie. the Hinduized Kushans, Huns, and other 
invaders. The chiefs of Thanesar were Rajputs ( Epigraphia 
Inidie, i, p. 68). On the whole, it appears to me that Harsha 
Vardhana has the best claim to the gold coin in question. 

I now turn to a class of coins which I believe must be 
attributed to the celebrated Vikramaditya. I mean the 
eons of the Little Kushan type which bear the name of 
Yagovarman. A specimen is shown in Cunningham’s Coins 
of Medieval India, pl. iii, No. 11, among the Kashmir coins 
(also in Mr. Rapson’s Indian Coins, pl. iv, No. 22). They 
are not uncommon: fifty-seven were found in 1885 in the 
Sialkot District of the Panjab (Proceedings As, Soc. Beng., 
1888, p. 180). Another was discovered in the Manikyala 
Stapa (Indian Antiquities, vol. i, pl. vy, No. 9, and pl. xxxi, 
No. 3). It is usual to place these coins among those of 
Kashmir, and to ascribe them to a certain YaSovarman of 
Kanauj (Cunningham, /c., p. 44, n. 20; Rapson, Le., p. 32; 
Stein, Translation of the Raja Tarangini, p- 89 of Introd., 
and p. 132), Nothing appears to me more improbable, In 
the first place, there is no Yasovarman among the kings of 


* I follow the chronology as arranged by Mr. Vincent A. Smith in the 
J.R.A.8., January, 103. ee 
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Kashmir, There was a Yad¢ovarman who belonged to the 
royal family, but he was never on the throne (Raja Tur., 
tranel., i, 184), and besides, his date, about 850 A.D, 18 too 
late. Next, as to Yadovarman of Kanauj, there is nothing 
to show that he ever advanced so far as Kashmir, still less 
that he ever was in possession of it. According to the 
Gatiderdia (Sh. P. Pandit’s ed., p. xxviii) he got no further 
than Thanesar. That work, written in praise of Yaséo- 
varman s exploits by his court poet Vakpati, would not have 
failed to record his advance to Kashmir, if that had been 
a fact. From the account of the same occurrences, given 
in the Kashmirian Chronicle, Raja Tarangini (ch. iv, 
vv. 132-146; Stein’s transl, vol. i, pp. 131-134), it is 
doubtful whether he got even so far as Thanesar. Yaéo- 
varman’s army and that of the Kashmirian king apparently 
met in the Doab (“the land between the Ganga and 
Yamuna,” /e., v. 132). There, as Kalhana sardonically 
relates, “the thoughtful ruler of Kanauj showed his back 
to the fiercely shining Lalitaditya (of Kashmir), and offered 
his submission” (ic, v. 135). But the offer was not 
accepted, and soon afterwards “ Yagovarman waa uprooted 
entirely” (ic, v. 140). In these circumstances how should 
Yagovarman atrike coins of the Kashmir typeP Even an 
Indian king is not in the habit of adopting a coin-type of 
a country by the king of which he is entirely uprooted” ! 
Regarding Yasodharman we gain much information from 
his own inscriptions (Corpus Inser. Ind., iii, 142-158. 
/ournal A.S.B., lvii, 94, 96). His personal name was 
Visnu Vardhana,' and he was originally only one, probably 
the most important, of the chiefs of the Malava clans, and 
a feudatory of the Early Gupta empire. As such he had 
distinguished himself by his martial character, or as his 
surname Yasodharman expresses it, * by making the attain- 
ment of glory his rule of life.” About 533 a.n. he inflicted 


_* Both nomes are given to him in the Mandusip Tnseription. Free Dr. Floet 
(Corpus Inser. Ind., iii, 155, note 3), the identity is explicitly aflirmed by the 
Samakcrit at pet een monidhipeti, ‘this very sama sovereign.” The words 
Janendra and Sarddhipati are not exactly * title’ (like mahdraja), but ynonyntic 
deseriptions ot yoveretgnty or chisiship, | va es. 
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a crushing defeat on Mihiragula, by which he delivered the 
Gupta empire from a threatening Hunie domination. It was 
this victory, and the great political changes consequent on it, 
which procured for him the title of Vikramfditya, and for 
the Malava era its new name, by which it was henceforth 
known, of the Vikrama era. For his “ruling passion,” 
stimulated by that great victory, led Yasodharman on to 
set aside the last of the Early Gupta emperors, the weak 
Kumara Gupta IT, and to assume himself the imperial titles 
rdjddhirdja and paramesrara (Mandasdr Inser., 1. 5; see 
Dr. Fleet's notes in Corpus Inser. Ind., iii, 156), thus 
founding the Malava imperial dynasty, In his Mandasor 
Pillar inseription (Corpus Inser. Ind., iti, 148) he boasts that 
he not only conquered the Huns, but that he ruled an 
empire vaster than that of the Guptas ever had been. This 
boast shows that his empire extended to the Indus, if not 
beyond it, and that it also included Kashmir, which had 
never formed part of the Gupta empire. _ Prom the some- 
what confused account of the Rdja Tarangini (ii, 7; iii, 125, 
with Dr, Stein's notes, and Introd., pp. 81, 83), one fact, 
at least, comes out clearly, that Vikramaditya, also called 
Harsha of Ujjain (Malava), had conquered Kashmir. In 
view of these conquests, one might also expect Vikramadityn, 
or Yasodharman, to strike coins of the Kashmir and Little 
Kushan type. That, as a fact, he did so appears to me to 
be proved by the coins now under discussion, which bear 
the name of Yasovarman. The two forms dharman and 
tarman are easily interchangeable, and the fact that the form 
tarman was so frequently used just at this period (Fleet, 
in Corpus Inser. Ind., iii, 145, note 2), may well explain 
its occurrence on the coins in question. The circumstance 
that one of these Yasovarman coins was found in the 
Manikyala Stipa is specially worth noting. Seeing that 
the Yasovarman of Kanauj never got as far as the Indus, 
but was defeated in the Doab by the king of Kashmir, proves 
that he could not have deposited a coin of his in that 
stupa. On the other hand, it is natural that Yadodharman 
(Vikramaditya), who carried his victorious arms as far as 
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the Indus, should deposit a coin of his, struck in memory 
of his western conquests, as a votive offering, in that 
celebrated frontier stiipa. 

It will perhaps be now admitted that I have shown 
sufficient reason! to believe that, while for this class of coins 
Yasovarman of Kanauj is altogether out of the question, 
the celebrated Vikramiditya has the best claim to them,— 
at least, until a still better claimant can be produced. But 
there is another class of coins which, I believe, may also 
be ascribed to Vikramaditya. I mean the coins of the well- 
known Gupta type with the legend Visaw on the obverse. 
There are, as Mr, Rapson informs me, 14 of them in the 
British Museum, and about 12 in the Hunterian Museum 
in Glasgow. One specimen is shown by Cunningham in his 
Coins of Medieval India, plate ii, No. 4. He attributes it to 
Vishnu Gupta (c. 680 4.p.), of the Later Gupta dynasty 
(tdid., pp. 12,19). Herein he is followed, though doubtiully, 
by Mr. Rapson (Indian Coins, p. 26) and by Mr. V. Smith 
(Gupta Coinage, p. 116). The name Gupta, however, does 
not appear on any of them.” On the other hand, as 
Mr. Rapson truly observes, they “ bear a great resemblance 
to those of Nara(gupta) Baladitya and Kumiragupta II 
Kramaditya.” These two points show that they belong to 
a king who bore the name Vishnu and was a contemporary 
of the Gupta emperors Narasimha and Kumara II, The 
only Vishnu known in that period is the well-lnown 
Vishnu Vardhana, king of Malava, who is the same as 
Yasodharman, the conqueror of the Huns, afterwards called 
Vikramaditya (Corpus Inser. Ind., iii, 151, 155). To him 
[ would attribute the coins in question. The mysterious 
letter u, seen between the legs of the king on the obverse, 
which has never been explained, I would suggest to be the 
initial of Ujjain, the capital of Vikramfditya. The reveras 
of these coins shows the title Candrdditya, This would seem 
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to be the title which Yasodharman—Vishnu Vardhana at one 
time assumed. It is not impossible, indeed, that he never 
himself assumed the title Vikramaditya, but that it was 
given to him by his people and by posterity, just as the 
titles ‘ great,’ ete., among ourselves. 

The period of Indian history to which Vikramaditya 
belongs is still very obscure.'! There is, however, not a little 
of contemporary evidence to be gathered from inscriptions 
and literature which I will try to put together, and indicate 
what ¢onclusions, I believe, can be drawn from them. 
Yaéodharman’s inscriptions show that, as a result of his 
victory, cired 633 a.p., he founded an empire which exceeded 
that of the Guptas, and therefore, of courae, must have 
taken its place. This empire, which I may call the Malava 
empire (or that of Ujjain, after its capital town), did not 
last very long : it came to an end in 606 a.p., when Harsha 
Vardhana established his empire of Kanauj. The period 
in question, therefore, lies between 533 and 606 an. To 
this peried belongs that Siladitya of whom Hiuen Tsiang 
says (Siywki, i, 261) that he ruled Malava about 60 years 
before his own time, that is, about 590 a.p. (640-60). 
The Raja Tarangini further tells us that this Siladitya? 
was the son of Vikramaditya, who is described (#.T. iii, 125) 
as being “the sole sovereign of the world.” The only 
sovereign to whom that description can apply in the period 
immediately preceding 580 a.p. is Yasodharman, the Malava 
emperor, with his empire vaster than that of the Guptas. 
Therefore, Yadodharman must be Vikramaditya. 

There are contemporary indications which corroborate this 
identification. The Raja Tarangini (iii, 330) not only tells 


¥ The view set forth in the sequel is cubstantially the same ns thet sugeested 
by me, in 1859, in the Jowrne! A.S.B., lviii, pp. 950. [tis now explained and 
supported more in detail, and especially relieved of the erroneous identification of 
Yaéodharman with Siliditya, which vitinted the theory in its original form. 

* The identity of the Siladitya of the Raja Threigipt with the Siliditya of 
Hinen Tsinng has always been assumed (Dr. Stein in note to AT, il, 399, 
anil Introd., p. 66); with what amount of truth, will be seen from the sequel. 
I may here note that for the Raja Turadgint (RT) I always refer to Dr. Stein's 
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us that Siladitya was the son of Vikramaditya, but also that 
he “had been dethroned by his enemies,” but afterwards 
“replaced in the Kingdom of his father” by Pravarasena IT 
of Kashmir, About this Pravarasena it tella us that he was 
a son of Toramana (#.7. iti, 104-109), and that he belonged 
to the “great race of Mihiragula” (RL. iii, 57, 58), or, 
in other words, that he was a Huniec king. Seeing that 
Siladitya was “replaced in the kingdom of his father” 
Vikramaditya, who had founded the Malava empire, he must 
have been a Malava emperor; and since he was “ dethroned 
by his enemies,” the latter must have been rival emperors ; 
and whereas he was assisted in his restoration by a Hunic 
king, the Huns must have been involved in the contest of 
the rival emperors. Let us see how far there is contemporary 
evidence to corroborate these three points. 

In Harsha Vardhana’s inscriptions (e.g., the Madhuban 
eopper-plate, Epigraphia Indica, i, 72) his father Prabhakara, 
the chief of Thanesar, is described with the imperial titles 
(paramabhattdraka and mahdrdjadhirdja). This necessarily 
means that Prabhakara, whose date is about 580-606 A.D., 
had set up as a rival emperor, and this he could not have 
done without coming into warlike collision with the con- 
temporary Milava emperor Siladitya, Further, in Sarva 
Varman’s Asirgadh seal (Corpus Insor. Ind., iii, 220) we find 
his father Isina Varman, the Maukhari chief of Kanauj, 
bearing one of the imperial titles (mahdrdjddhiraja). Here 
we have an indication of another rival of the contemporary 
Malava emperor. Isana’s date, as shown by his coin, is 
065 «.p.,' which is corroborated by the fact that, as shown 
by a comparison of their genealogies, he must have been 
a contemporary of Prabhikara's father Aditya Vardhana. 
Accordingly he must have set up as a rival of the Milava 
emperor Vikramaditya, and the Maukhari chiefs must have 
come into warlike collision with the Malaya emperors. 


} The possible dates, as chown by Dr, Fleet (Zndian Antiguary, 
G.8. 246 of 265. or ite an. $65 or 565 or 595. But as the eenealogias at ee 
665 is the only admissible date. See the chart in Journal A.8. en pe Ty 
Cunningham read Gs. 237=a.0. 477, which would not affect my argument. 


tiv, 68), are 


* 
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There are some more confirmatory indications in the Harsa 
Carita, which is a contemporary work of the Thanesar court 
poet Bana, For he relates at length that the ruler of Malava 
waged deadly war against both the chiefs of Thanesar and 
Kanauj. These chiefs, then, are the enemies who, as the 
Raja Taraiginé saya, dethroned Siladitya. According to the 
Harga Carita‘ the course of events was briefly as follows :— 
Prabhakara of Thanesar waged war with the lord of Malava 
as well as with the Hiinas (H.C. 101); he was not altogether 
successful, for later on, just before his death, he had to 
send his son Rajya once more against the Hiinas (H.C. 132), 
and the lord of Malaya conquered Kanauj and slew 
Prabhakara’s son-in-law, the Maukhari chief Grahavarman 
(H.C. 173); finally, the lord of Malava is utterly defeated 
by Rajya (7.0. 176). The lord of Malava is never named, 
but it can have been none other than Siladitya; there existed 
no other Malava rival emperor at that time.? 

‘The Harsa Carita, moreover, affords indications for 
calculating fairly precise dates. Prabhakara had two sons, 
Rajya and Harsha, and a daughter Rajyasri. In the year 
of Rajyasri's conception, the elder son, Rajya, was “ nearing 
his sixth year” (#.C.115), and the younger brother, Harsha, 
was in his second year, for he could “just manage five or six 
paces with the support of his nurse’s fingers” (H.C. 115), 
and “tiny teeth were beginning to adorn his mouth” 
(H.C.116). The next year Rajyasri was born. Accordingly 
there were about four years between the two brothers and 
about three years between Harsha and his sister. Again, 
we are told that Prabhakara called to his court two Grupta 
princes,’ Kumara and Madhava, to be companions to his 


1 In all the references to the Hoerga Carita (H.0.), I quote Cowell und 
Thomas’ translation, by pages. 

2 Tt ia worth noting that the Gauda king who murdered Rajya Vardhana 
is also never named, though it was the celebrated Sadinka, The claims af 
Devagupta to be the lord of Malava will be discussed in the sequel. 

* The Gupte princes were son of the king of Eustern Malwn (H.0_ 119). 
They were kinsmen of Prabhakara ; they were, im fact, his first cousins, thu 
of course considerably younger than himself, for Prabhikara’s mother, Mahiisena- 

ita. was the sister of the two princes’ father, Mahasenngupta. The princes were 

be constant companions of Prabhikara’s sons, aud accompanied them an all thelr 
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own sons. The older, Kumira, was “in age about 18 years” 
(47,.C, 120); his companion, Rajya, must have been of about 
the same age. Harsha and his friend Madhava, accordin ely, 
would be about 14, and the sister Rajyasri about 11 
years old. This exactly agrees with the statement (H.C. 
121) that at this time Riajyasri had come to maturity 
“in a comparatively limited time.” It cannot have been 
long alterwards that Rajya was sent by his father on an 
expedition againet the Hiinas (H.C. 132), for on his return, 
only a few months, or possibly weeks, afterwards, it is said 
(7.C. 166) that his beard showed but “ faint growth.” 
He may have been about 20 at that time. Harsha, 
acoordmely, can only have been about 16 in that year, 
which was the year of his own accession to the throne, 
because Rajya lost his life a few months afterwards, That 
this is correct is shown by the fact that Harsha is twice 
(4.0. 175, 239) said to have been a mere “ boy ” at this 
time. Now Harsha came to the throne in the Autumn 
(October) of 606 4.0. He must, therefore, have been born 
in 590 a.p., his brother Rajya in 686 ap., and his sister 
Rajyaésri in 493 an. Accordingly Prabhikara cannot have 
married Yasovati later than 585 s.p., and as he appears to 
hove married soon after his secession to the throne, the 
latter event cannot be placed much earlier than 583 ap. 
Prabhikara’s marriage to Yadovatl throws a sidelight on 
the cause of his setting up as a rival emperor, Aas her 
name shows, she must have been a daughter of the Milava 
emperor Yasodhearman—Vikramaditya. When the latter 
died, Prabhakara probably put forward his claim to the 
imperial crown, for Vikramaditya’s son, Siladitya (as will 
be shown in the sequel), was a ‘pro-Hun,’ and was not 
popular, Tt must be also remembered that Vikramaditya 
was really an usurper, for he had supplanted the old imperial 
Gupta family. But he was the deliverer from the Huns, and 


expeditions (cf. A.C. 235). Miadhovu, thoorh the younzer brother, | 
succeeded to the throne of Enstern Malwa, because his eldor hridier iamare 
must are been massacred with his companion Rajya by the Gauda king 
(#0. 178). 
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a masterful ruler; and as long as he lived his empire was 
secure. Dut the usurpation was not altogether acquiesced in. 
A branch of the old imperial Gupta house was ruling m 
Eastern Malwa. The Maukhari chiefs of Kanauj were 
connected with it by marriage ; so were the Rajput chiefs 
of Thanesar. It cannot surprise, therefore, that these chiefs 
espoused the cause of the Guptas, and disputed the pre- 
tensions of the Malava emperors. The Maukhari Aditya 
Varman had married a Gupta princess Harsha (Corpus 
Inser. Ind., iii, Introd., 14). Her son Idana, as we have 
sean, assumed one of the imperial titles: this was in 565 a.p., 
during Vikramaditya's lifetime. The Thanesar chief, Aditya 
Vardhana, had also married a Gupta princess, Mahasena- 
gupta (Corpus Inecr. Ind., iii, Introd, 15), Her son 
Prabhakara assumed the full imperial titles; that is, he 
set up openly as a rival emperor. That, as we have seen, 
must have been about 583 a.p., and his doing so makes 1t 
probable that just at that time a change took place in the 
occupant of the Malava throne. Vikramaditya must have 
died about 583 a.p. Accordingly his reign embraced about 
fifty years (533-553 a.p.). Weshall presently see that there is 
some evidence to confirm this length of his reign. There was 
another reason for Prabhakara to persevere in disputing the 
succession of Siladitya, Vikramaditya’s son. He had married 
his daughter Rajyasri to the Maukhari prince Grahavarman 
(H.C. 122), who in his person represented the Maukhari 
claims to empire! This explains the attack of the Malava 
emperor Siladitya on Kanaaj in 606 a.p., when he killed 
Grahavarman and threw his consort Rajyasri into a dungeon, 

“confining her like a brigand’s wite with a pair of iron 
fetters"’ (H.C. 173). This savage treatment of the princess 
throws an informing light on Siladitya’s character, especially 
when we remember that Rajyasri was a young girl, not more 
than about 13 years of age. 





 Grahavirman was the eldest son of the ruling Maukhori chief Avantivarman. 
He may hove been about 18 years of age, his bride, as above shown, being 
about 11 yeurs old. The wedding would have teen in 604 4.5. and between 
that year and 606, when he wae killed, Grahuvarman must have 
his inther. 
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We can now fairly follow the course of events. Yaéo- 
dharman Vikramaditya founded his Malaya empire about 
533 a.D., and reigned up to about 583 4p. He was respected 
as the deliverer from the Huns, as a strong and wise ruler, 
and asa patron of learning. On the whole his rule was not 
disputed, though the Maukhari chiefs of Kanauj (Idina 
Varman, ete.) were restive, and (as we shall sea in the 
sequel) the Gupta chiefs of Eastern Malwa (Devagupta, ete.) 
as well. His son Siladitya was a man of a very different 
character, ferocious and unpatriotic (witness his relations to 
the Huns); and therefore, on his accession, about 583 A.D., 
the general discontent broke out openly. The Thanesar 
chief Prabhakara became the leader. He was marked out 
for the réle he assumed ; for he combined in his person the 
claims of his own house (through Yagovati) with those of 
his connections (by marriage), the Maukharis of Kanauj and 
the Guptas of Enstern Malwa. So he set up as rival 
emperor, and with his confederates made war on the Malava 
emperor Siladitya : these are “the enemies” of the Raja 
Tarangint (iii, 330). At first he was successful - Siladitya 
and his Hunie allies were defeated (H.C. 101). The result 
was that, as the Raja Taraigini (in, 330) says, he was 
“dethroned,” and had to take refuge in the Panjab or 
Kashmir with the Huns. Thence, Inter on, with the 
assistance of the Hunic king of Kashmir, Pravarasena IT, 
he returned, and regained his possessions in Malwa, or, as 
the Riya Tarangini (iii, 430) says, was “replaced in the 
kingdom of his father” Vikramaditya. He now determined 
to pursue his success and re-subject the Maukhari and 
Thanesar chiefs (H.C. 173). In his attempt on Kananj he 
was successful; he captured that capital, killed the king 
Grahavarman, and imprisoned his queen Rajyasri (A.C. 173). 
In the meantime Prabhakara had sent his son Rajya to 
attack Siladitya’s allies, the Hiinas, in the north (H.C. 132), 
in their own country of Kashmir. But owing to his father's 
sudden death from fever a few months later, Rajya had to 
return immediately without effecting his object. On hearing 
of Siladitya’s capture of Kanauj, and of his determination to 
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capture Thanesar also (H.C. 173), Rajya set out at once from 
the latter place, with a hurriedly gathered cavalry force (H.C. 
175), to meet Siliditya, who was advancing from Kanauj. 
The opposing forces met, apparently, not very far from the 
latter town, and Siladitya was completely surprised and 
totally defeated (77.C.178). The surprise, indeed, and the 
rout were so complete that it resulted in the capture of 
Siladitya’s whole camp, including his personal equipage and 
the women of his court (H.C. 225)! The defeated emperor's 
cause had been espoused by Sasinka, the king of Gauda. 
This king was holding Kanauj, while Siladitya had marched 
from there for the re-conquest of Thanesar. THe now, while 
ostensibly surrendering the town to Rajya, treacherously 
murdered him, when he came “weaponless and confiding” 
(H.C. 178) to receive the submission. In the general 
confusion attending the deed, Rajyasri succeeded in effecting 
her escape from her prison (#.0. 224, 250). She fled into 
the southern wilds of the Vindhya (77.0. 224), whence she 
was ultimately rescued by Harsha (H.C. 258). 

The date of the signal defeat of Siladitya is well known. 
It took place some time in the Summer of 606 a.p. It marks 
the end of the second Malava war, and the destruction of the 
Malava empire. The question is whether it is possible to 
fix the date of the end of the first Malava war which marked 
the temporary “‘dethronement” of Siladitya. I believe 
Bana’s narrative affords us a clue. He tells us (H.C. 116) 
that, about the time of Rajyaéri’s birth, “ Yasovati's brother 
presented his son Bhandi, a boy of about 8 years of age, 
to serve the young princes” Rajya and Harsha. As we 
have seen, Rajyasri was born in 593 «.p., and YVasovati must 
have been a daughter of Yasodharman-Vikramaditya. Her 
brother would be Siladitya, and Bhandi, therefore, would be 
Siladitya’s son. Why should Siladitya, the emperor, give 
up (orig. arpifardn) his son to his rival Prabhakara? The 





* Bana does not say what became of Siliditya himeclf, whether he escaped or 
was killed. It hus generally been assumed that he was alain in the battle FP. E. 


Hall in. Fiseradatta, pref., 52; M. Miiller in ind. nt., xiv, 233; Bi in. 
Epigr. Ind., i, 70), but 1 do not know on what ground, But whether slain or 
not, it is certain that the battle finally disposed of him as an emperor, 
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reason that suggests itself is that Siladitya was under 
compulsion. He had been defeated and “ dethroned ” by 
Prabhakara, and could not avoid, or was forced by treaty 
into, surrendering his son to his rival and brother-in-law. 
If this surmise is correct, we obtain the year 593 a.p. for 
Siladitya’s temporary dethronement. The indignity of the 
forced surrender of the son seryes to explain the bitterness 
with which the second Malava war was prosecuted between 
the two rivals, after Siladitya had been restored to the 
throne with the help of his Hunic friends. As to Bhandi, 
the name under which he is mentioned by Hivuen Tsiang is 
Po-ni (Siywki, i, 210), It has generally been assumed that 
the latter is the Chinese misspelling or adaptation of Bhandi. 
But Bhandi itself is a strange name for prince. It is 
neither a Sanskrit nor a Hindu name; and no other person 
has ever been found bearing it. Though it has a Sanskrit 
look, it is not really a Sanskrit word. It might be suggested 
to be a variety of the word bhanda, but that word means 
“a buifoon,’ and bhandi or ‘ buffoon’? would surely be 
a strange name for an imperial prince. I would suggest 
that it was really a Hunic name, of which Po-nj and Bhandi 
are Chinese and Sanskrit adaptations respectively. That 
Siladitya should have given his son a Hunice name would 
be only another indivation of his pro-Hun proclivities, It 
may seem strange to find Bhandi fighting against his own 
father (H.C. 175, 224, 225), But it must be remem bere: 
that he was only 8 years old when he was surrendered to 
Prabhakara (H.C. 116) in 593 a.p., and that at the latter's 
court, he was treated by the king as a “third son,” and by 
his children as a “fourth brother” (40€. 117). It cannot 
surprise, therefore, that when Bhandi’s father returned 
about eleven or twelve years later an utter estrangement 
had grown up between father and son, so that when Rajya 
Vardhana set out to meet his father in battle in 606 an. 
Bhandi preferred the cause of his friend Rajya to that of 
his father, to love whom he may never have had any cause, 
There is another piece of contemporary evidence touching 
this period, which it is worth while considering. Harsha’s 
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inscriptions (e.g. the Madhuban copper-plate in Epigr. Ind., 
1, 72)’ mention a certain Devagupta as one of’ the kings 
(rdjano) who were “subdued in battle” by Rajya Vardhana. 
It has rightly been held that the passage can only refer to 
the great battle in which Rajya broke the power of the 
Malava emperor, who, as we have seen, was Siladitya, the 
son of Vikramaditya. The inscription does not say of which 
country Devagupta was king (raja), but it suggests itself 
to connect him with the two princes Kumiragupta and 
Madhavagupta, who, as Bana tells us, were brought to 
Prabhikara’s court and were “sons of the Malwa king * 
(mdlava-rdja, H.C. 119). In that case, Devagupta being 
a king of Malwa,' the question further suggests itself: was 
he the father of those two princes? Now, in the Aphead 
inscription of Adityasena (Corpus Znser. fnd., tii, 200) we 
have the genealogical tree of the Later Gupta kings, This 
tree gives us Madhavagupta as the son of Mahasenagupta ; 
and as we know that the latter was the maternal uncle of 
Prabhakara, there can be no doubt as to the identity of the 
Madhavagupta of the Aphsad inscription with the prince 
Madhavagupta who was sent to Prabhakara's court. It is 
evident, therefore, that Devagupta cannot have been the 
father of Madhavagupta. But if he was not the father, in 
what other relation can he have stood to him? Here it is to 
be observed that Mahasenagupta belonged to the generation 
of Aditya Varman (Prabhikara’s father), who married his 
sister Mahasenagupta, while Madhavagupta belonged to the 
generation of Harsha (Prabhikara's son), whose associate he 
Was, according to the Aphsad inscription (line 15), as well 
as according to the Harsa Carita (H.C. 120, 235). There 
is clearly here a gap: some member is wanted between 


' Biibler, who also holds that wae a king of Malwa, suggests 
(Spigr. Ind., i, 70) that this country might bes ‘Malwa in the Panjab, muelti 
nearer to Thanesar,"" This is an error. There ia no Malwa in the Panjab at all, 
60 far o« T know. There ia, however, a Mulwa in the North-West Provinces. ip 
the Fatehpur District, on the Ganges; and probably Buhler had this Malwa 
in his mind, (Cowell and Thomas, in the Preface to their translation, — Zl, 
sinte 1 ae wfaet.) But it ia distant no lees than about 350 miles from 'Thancsar, 
Moreover, it is « small place, and there is no evidence that it ever was the capital 

& #Uite, 
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Mahisena and Madhava to correspond to the generation 
of Prabhakara, Devagupta would just fill that gap; and, 
curiously enough, the wording of the Aphsad inscription 
points not only to the existence of a gap, but also indicates 
how it isto be filled up. Every member of the royal. line, 
except one, ia expressly stated to be the son (sufa or fanaya) 
of his predecessor. That exception is Madhava. Of him 
it is not said that he was the “son” of his predecessor 
Mahasena, but only that he “came from him” (tasmad 
abhiit), But further, this phrase is explained by saying 
(1. 11) that Madhava came from Mahasena just as the god 
Madhava (i.e, Krishna) came from Vasudeva. The latter 
had eight sons out of Devaki, and Krishna was the youngest. 
The phrase, therefore, indicates that Mahisena had a number 
of sons, of whom Madhava was the youngest; and I suggest 
that Devagupta was the oldest of them, or, at least, older 
than either of the two brothers Kumira and Madhava 
Thus there would certainly have been three sons of 
Mahasenagupta, and, of course, there may have been more, 
Bnt in any case there would be an appreciable interval in 
age between Deva and Madhava, probably eight or ten years, 
for Kumara was four years older than Madhava, This 
interval would explain the gap in the genealogical list in 
point: of generation: Devagupta would correspond to 

I conelude, then, that Mahisena was followed, on. the 
throne of Eastern Malwa, by his eldest son Deva: and Deva 
1m. all probability, he accompanied Rajya Vardhana in his 
campaign against Siladitya, and, like him, fell a victim to 
the treachery of the king of Gauda. Now, though the 
Aphsad inscription is silent regarding the reign of Devagupta, 
there is, evidence that, as a fact, he did reign: we have it 
im the inscriptions of the Vakitaka chief Pravarasena TT 
(Corpus tnser: Ind.,iii,235). In.these inscriptions Pravarasena 
is described as the maternal grandson of the Maharijadhiraja 
Devragupta . The title mehdrdjddhirdja not only proves that 
he was 8 reigning sovereign at one time, but that he put 
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forward some claim to the imperial dignity, similar to that 
of the Maukhari chief [sina Varman, who (as we have 
seen) also assumed the imperial title mahdrdjddhirdja. OF 
course, it remains to be proved that the two’ Devaguptas are 
identical. Biihler, who noticed the antique character of 
the letters of the Vakiteaka inscriptions, suggested as their 
date “the middle of the fifth century” (Indian Antiquary, 
xii, 240), but did not attempt to identify Devagupta. 
Dr. Fleet, though he felt the palmeographie difficulty, never- 
theless identified Devagupta with the Devagupta of the 
Later Gupta list, who was “the son Adityasena; and-belongs 
to: the period of about a.v. 680-700" (Corpus Inser. Ind., 
Introd:, 15). Professor Kielhorn, in Epigraphia Indica, iii, 
260, simply accepted Dr. Fleet's identification. For myself, 
I. have no hesitation in identifying the Devagupta of the 
Vakataka inscriptions with the Devagupta of the Harsha 
inscription, This identification satisies sufficiently the 
palwographic demands; and I feel certain that if Dr. Fleet 
had known the Madbuban inscription of Harsha at the 
time he wrote about the Vakataka inscriptions, he would 
have anticipated me in suggesting it. 

Devagupta's: position, however, in the rival. contest. of 
that period is not quite clear. For while, on the one hand, 
his title of mahdrdjddhirdja proves him to have been 
a claimant of the imperial dignity, he appears, on the other 
hand, in the battle of Rajya Vardhana against Siladitya in 
606 a.p, on the side of the latter, What probably happened 
was this: we have seen that the two brothers Kumira and 
Madhava were sent to.Prabhakara’s court (H.C.119). They 
are not’ likely to have been sent by their elder brother, 
who laid claim to the imperial dignity, but by their 
father Mahasenagupta. The latter, accordingly, must have 
been still reigning at that time. As Komara was then 
1# years’ of age (H.C. 120), the same as his friend Rajya, 
who was born in 586 a.p., the year of his being sent to 
Prabhakara’s court must have been 604 a.p, Accordingly 
Mahasena was still alive and reiening in 604 ain. He 
probably died, however, in the same year; the sending of 
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his two sons may have been his dying arrangement. He 
was succeeded by Deva, who at once assumed the imperial 
title. By this assumption he would naturally come into 
collision with Prabhikara, who since the dethronement of 
Siladitya in 595 a.p. had been the head of the empire, 
This explains two things: (1) how it came to pass that 
on Siladitya’s restoration and march to the Te - conquest 
of Kanauj and Thanesar, Devagupta is found on the side of 
Siliditya fighting against Rajya Vardhana, by whom he was 
defeated in 606 A.p., as mentioned in Harsha’s inscriptions ; 
(2) how it was that he is omitted from the Later Gupta 
genealogical list; the Guptas evidently looked upon him 
ag a renegade of whom they had no reason to be proud. 
There may, however, have been a more cogent reason 
for Devagupta's exclusion from the genealogical list. From 
Bana’s account of the occurrences it appears that, while 
Rajya lost his life through the treachery of “the king of 
Gauda” (#.C. 178), “a man named Gupta,” as Bana 
contemptuously calls him (H.C. 224), was also implicated 
in the deed. In another place (H.C. 251) Bana calls him 
“a noble called Gupta.” In both cases he disdains to call 
the accomplice by his proper name. I suggest that this 
accomplice was Devagupta. He had joined Siladitya in 
his capture of Kanauj, had shared his defeat at the hand 
of Rajavardhana, had afterwards escaped back to Kanauj, 
and finally assisted the king of Gauda,! who was holding 





4 According to Hiwen Teiang (Siywhi, i, 210) the king of Gauda's nome waa 
Ratanka, und his country was Karpa-suvarni. The latter hae been right! 
identified by Mr. Beveridge with Rangmati, near Berhampur in Bengal (Jowrnad 
A.S.B., boi, 315). The noma Narendragupta. has also been nttributed to 
Sadihkn, but on quite insufficient grounds. Cunningham (Survey Reports, 
ix, 157) says (in 1879) that he “learned from Dr. Biihler that in the Jain Books 
Basdngka 15 called Narendra Gupin.”" But Hubler (Epigr. Jnd., i, 70), in 1888, 
bases his information only on “‘one MS. of the Sritershacharitg."" That mano- 
script information cannot have been of much Vilue, tor it is entirely iznored by 
the translators Cowell and Thome. Beal, in no. 16 to his Siyeki, i, 710, atates 
the name as" fact; but it docs not appear that he had any othor basis for bis 
etatement than Conninehim's apparently misunderstood information of Biihler. 
Practically, therefore, Nureng Ha a4 Oo nome of Saddika js 2g delusion 
The latter's real identity and relation to contemporary dynasties still rides 
eluckiation. I may return to this some day; the present puper is als | te 
long for it. sd EP 
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the town, in the treacherous murder of Rajya. If we 
remember that, as I have pointed out, in all probability 
Kumaragupta was with Rajya at the time, and shared his 
miserable fate, it sufficiently explains the detestation in which 
Devagupta must have been held by his family, and his total 
exclusion from mention in the family list. 

The leading events of the period may now be chronologically 
tabulated thus :— 


e. 533. Vikramaditya (Yaéodharman—Vishnuvardhana): defeats the 
Huns, founds the Milava empire, and reigns ¢. fifty years. 

¢. 583. Prabhiikara succeeds to the chiefship of Thanesar, and 
sete up a rival claim to empire. A ten years war ensues 
with Malava, 

¢. 693. Siliditya, son of Vikramaditya, is dethroned, and retires to 

the Huns of the Panjab and Kashmir. 

é. 604. Devagupta, chief of Eastern Malwa, also sets up a rival 
claim, but submits to Siladitya, who has returned and 
regained Malwa with the help of Pravarasena IT of 

606. Decisive battle between Siliditya and Rajya Vardhana, 
resulting in the final destruction of the Malava empire. 





In addition to the contemporary evidence, above discussed, 
we have two traditional accounts of the period in question: 
one by Hiuen Tsiang, the other in the Raja Tarangini. 
Hiven Tsiang's account has the advantage of being nearly 
contemporary. As he was in India between 629 and 645 a.v., 
he was separated from the period under discussion only by 
about thirty years. On the other hand, being a foreigner, 
it cannot be expected that he always grasped correctly all 
the details of the historical information which he gathered, 
and which for him, the Buddhist monk, could not have 
the paramount interest necessary for an accurate presentment 
in rae report. The events connected both with Vikramaditya 

and Siladitya were so recent that they must still have been 
‘icticen in people’s minds at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s 
visit. As a fact, he mentions both these monarchs by 
name, and recites the stories he heard about them. But, 
what can hardly surprise in his case, he confounds the two 
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men, and ascribes to Vikramaditya what really refers to 
Siladitya, and vice versa. The failure to notice this confusion 
of Hinen Tsiang’s has led to much misunderstanding 
his reports. Thus, in Siywhi, i, 106, he relates about 
Vikramaditya that he was king of Sravasti and a man of 
wide renown; but he is given a very unpleasant character. 
He is an ill-conditioned person, who, out of jealousy of the 
suint Manorhita, played a mean trick on him, in consequence 
of which Manorhita predicted evil on him. This prediction 
came true; for (ibid., 108) o little afterwards Vikramaditya 
lost his kingdom, and was succeeded by a monarch who 
widely patronized men of literary merit. It has generally 
been supposed that the successor of Vikramaditya here 
referred to is Siladitys of Ujjain. But this is impossible; 
Siladitya of Ujjain is not known for any literary patronage. 
The fact is that Hiven Tsiang has been confounding the 
two men; what he says about Vikramaditya refers to 
Siladitya, and the successor, of course, is Harsha Wardhana. 
Vikramaditya did not lose his kingdom, but Siladitya did. 
Also Vikramiditya’s character was very different from that 
described in the passage above referred to. His true 
character is described by Hiuen Tsiang in another passage 
(Siyuiti, i, 261; see also his Life, p. 148), whore, however. 
he wrongly gives it to Siladitya. He says about Siladitys 
(necte Vikramaditya) that he was a man of eminent wisdom 
and great learning, that he respected the “three treasures" 
of Buddhism, that be was never angry nor injured anyone, 
that he endeared himself to his people, and that his memory 
was still (in Hiuen Tsiang's time) revered. He further 
says of him that he ruled “for fifty years and more,” and 
that he flourished about sixty years before his own time. 
Now Vikramaditya ( — Yasodharman) became emperor 
¢..00 AD., and if he ruled filty years or more,” he reigned 
down to ¢. 583, which is quite correctly “sixty years 
before” Hinen Tsiang. All Indian tradition is Unanimous 
in ascribing to him wisdom and literary patronage. And 
if he was “endeared to his people” and “ his memory was 
revered,” it is not likely that he would “lose his kingdom.” 








Nor is there ‘any evidence of his ever having lost it. The 
fact of the matter is: Hiuen Tsiang simply confounds two 
names, while he reports the facts correctly. With the true 
key to his reports, all his statements fall into their proper 
places.’ 


Let us now turn to the account in the Raja Terangini. 
Tt is, as has been recognized long since and by everyone, 
much confused. But I am not sure that the true cause of 
the confusion has been quite realized. The fact is that 
Kalhana, who lived upwards of five centuries (1148 a.n.) 
aiter the period in question, had before him several different 
legendary accounts of it. They, no doubt, were contained 
in one or the other of those eleven early chronicles to which 
he refers as his sources (i, 14, and Dr. Stein’s Introd., p. 24). 
Some of them were so contradictory that, as he himself says 
(ii, 6), he refused to accept them as accounts of the same 
events, but treated them as relating to successive eventa. 
The result naturally was that grotesque chronology which 
“places the father [Toramana] 700 years after the ‘son 
[Mibiragula|,” the latter himself being placed 1200 years 
too early (Dr. Stein's Introd, pp, 65, tif, and his note to RZ. i, 
103; Dr. Hultasch in Jndian Antiquery, xix, 262), There were, 
more especially, two contradictory traditions. One, related 
in chapter ii, centred round Pratapaditya; the other, in 
chapter iii, round Pravarasena II. According to the former, 
(L) Pratapa’s predecessor (not father) Yuddhisthira, who 
belonged to the race of Mibiragula, was in prison (i, 4); 
(2) he himself, a relative of Vikramaditya, was placed on the 
throne by the ministers (ii, 5); (3) at that time Harsha was 
over-lord of Kashmir (ii, 7); (4) Pratipa’s grandson was 
Tunjina (ii, 11); (5) later on, one Sandhimat, not of the 





* Tn the passage (Siywti, 1, 267) where be says that Dhrovabhota was the 
nephew af Siladitya, the latter mame may ‘or may not be correct. I have ‘not 
investigated the point os it in no way affects the history of the period I um 
considering. If Hinen Tsiang’s report is correct that Dhruvabhata wus both the 
nephew of Siladitya and grandson-in-law of Harsha Vardhana, of course, he 
cammot In this cuse be confounded with Vikramaditya, but must be the real mon 
ofthat name. But is the report necessarily correct? 
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royal line, was king (ii, 117), According to the other 
tradition, (1) Pravarasena’s father, Toramana, who belonged 
to the race of Mihiragula (iii, 57, 58), was in prison (iii, 
104,121); (2) he himself was called to the throne by the 
ministers (iii, 281); (3) at that time Harsha (= Vikrama- 
ditya) was over-lord of Kashmir (iii, 125, 186, 187); 
(4) Pravarasena’s grandson was Tuiijina (= Ranaditya, iii, 
386); (5) intermediately, one Matrigupta, not of the royal 
line, was king (iii, 239). Obviously these two traditions 
refer to the same events ; Pratapa corresponds to Pravara- 
sena, and Sandhimat to Matrigupta. But the second 
tradition is much nearer the truth : Vikramaditya (Harsha), 
having deprived the Hunie king (Toramiina) of his throne, 
placed on it a creature of his own (Matrigupta), who, later 
on, was displaced by a son of the former Hunie king 
(Pravarasena). The first tradition is altogether confused, 
Tufijina is a Hunie name; yet he is represented as the 
grandson of Pratapa, who is said to be a “relative” of 
Vikramaditya! The second tradition goes on to relate that 
Pravarasena assisted Vikramaditya’s son, Pratapadila or 
Siladitya, to recover his parental kingdom (iii, 330). It 
may be that here we have the root of the story of the 
first tradition about Pratapaditya being a “relative” of 
Vikramiditya, who gave him the throne of Kashmir, For 
Pratapaditya has some features in common with Pratapaéila 
as well as with Matrigupta. A curious point about the 
otherwise fairly accurate second tradition is that it entirely 
ignores Mihiragula. He is prominently mentioned, however, 
in a third tradition which Kalhana had also before him, and 
which he has worked into his first chapter. According to 
this tradition, Mibiragula was the son of Vasukula, and 
grandson of Hiranyakula (i, 288, 289). From Mihiragula’s 
own Gwaliyor inseription (Corpus Inser, Ind., iii, 163) we 
know that he was a son of Toramana. It follows, then, that 
Vasukula is another name of Toramana; and as the second 
tradition makes Pravarasena to ho a son of Toramana, it 
would further follow that Toramana had two a0ns, Mikira- 
gula and Pravarascna, or that Mihirapula had + brother 
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Pravarasena. Now here comes in a fourth tradition, which 
is reported by Hiuen Tsiang. According to him (Siywhi, 
i, 165 #f.), after Mihiragula had set out for the conquest of 
the Gupta empire, a younger brother of his, whom he had 
left behind, usurped the throne in his home dominions (the 
Panjab, Gandhara), and when he tried to return after his 
defeat, finding his brother in possession, he took refuge in 
Kashmir, the-king of which country put him in charge of 
a amall territory. The really important point in this relation 
18 that Mihiragula had a younger brother, and that, there- 
fore, Toramana had two sons. The name of that younger 
brother may have been Pravarasena. At the same time, it 
ig to be noticed that Hiuen Tsiang’s tradition distinguishes 
between the (unnamed) king of Kashmir, who gave an 
asylum to the defeated Mihiragula, and the (unnamed) 
younger brother of Mibiragula, and that, while the third 
tradition of the Adja Tarangint makes Hiranya(kula) to 
be the father of Vasukula-Toramana and grandfather of 
Mihiragu * 288, 289), the second tradition represents 
Hiranya Pre the brother of Toramana (iii, 102), and 
therefore unele of Mihiragula. 

I do not profess, with the information at present available, 
to explain all the obscurities of the four traditions, or to 
harmonize them. But one point is certain. If the Raja 
Tarangint is correct in asserting that Pravarasena assisted 
in the restoration of Siladitya, his father Toramana cannot 
have been the same as the Toramina who was the father 
of Mihiragula. For, as we have seen, Siladitya’s restoration 
must be placed in 605 a.p., while Mihiragula’s father 
must have died before 515 ap. (Corpus Inecr. Ini., iii, 
Introd., p. 12), It follows that Pravarasena IT himself 
cannot have been the younger brother of Mihiragula. That 
brother might have been, however, Pravarasena I, also called 
Tufijina and Sresthasena, who, according to the Rédja 
Tarangini (second tradition, ii,97, 102-109), was the grand- 
father of Pravarasena II. Ii so, Pravarnsena I's father, 
Meghavahana, who is said (#.7. iii, 2) to have been 
brought from Gandhara to be king of Kashmir, would be the 
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well-known Toramana I, the father of Mihiragula. We 
should then have also two Hiranyas: one, the grandfather 
of Mibiragula; the other, the nephew of Mihiragula and 
brother of Toramana II.’ All this would suit the known 
dates well enough. It may be exhibited in the following 
table :— 


Hiranya I (perhaps Lao-lih or Lahkhana), e. 465-400 A.D... 
igen aa | the Panjab, “ 


conquered Gandhira and the Panjab. 
Tormminn I (Vasukuls or Merhavahana), ©. 490-515 AWD, 
conquered Mir. 
i, | = 
Mihiragula, ¢, 515-540, Pravarasono I (Tuajina or Sresthasonn| 
defented ¢. 4d3, retires usurps in the Panjab and Gandhiira. 
to Kashmir «. bud. | 


rt a Ban - rit , Rin ill : - \. T ; iin Il i 2 : 
dn Hasbmir ¢, 696-383 ae ety i (er prison) 
rene & arasens IT, ¢, 683 

Ai 010, restored to Kusheni 





Pravarasena II espoused the cause of Vikramaditya’s son 
Siladitya, and assisted in his restoration. nm to must have 
had some good cause to go to the assistance (pa man whose 
father had dethroned his own grandunele, Mihiragula, and 
was detested by him (A.T. iii, 265, 266, 282). I would 
suggest that Siliditya had reversed his father’s policy and 
favoured the Hunic chiefs, and it was this policy that led 
to his general unpopularity, to the rise of the Thanesar chiefs 
as rival emperors, and the destruction of the Malaya empire, 


' In the light of this information it seems desirable to re-examine the coins | 
Se ay ane Mihi Bee tnd, stnt,, xv, $25, wkd Focaman 
a Matrig ri upitan is said to hove reiene onl ubout 5 BT. : 
hut Seadhinont & given 47 youre (7.7. fi, 143). Dedudting dina dase 
obinin 636 as the year of Vikramiditya's compuest of Kashmir or 
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l. THe MavnABHARATA aND THE Drama. 


Dear Proresson Rave Davins,—In his excellent book 
“The Great Epic of India,” Professor Hopkins has shown 
(pp. 54-57) that in the whole of the Mahabharata there 
is no mention of the drama, except in one single line, 
Mahabh. I, 11, 36, where Drama is personified :— 


nataka rae arte 





Professor Hopkins remarks that this line “belongs clearly 
to an interpolated scene, and the fact that real drama, 
ndiaka, is mentioned only here in the whole epic till the 
Harivaméa, should show its age.” Now I quite agree with 
Professor Hopkins’ view as to the lateness of the whole 
scene. Still the mention of the Nataka proves nothing for 
the date of the Jokapélasa-bhdkiydna, as the line in question 
has been interpolated even later than the whole scene itself, 
and would not be allowed to stand in a critical edition of the 
Mahabharata, if we had one. For in the Malayalam MS&. of 
the Sabbaparvan (R.A.S., Whish, No. 18) ¢iis line is mvissing- 
I give the whole passage (II, 11, 31-36) from the Malayalam 
MB., without correcting any mistakes :— 


Tgvedas samavedad ca yajurvedas ca pandava | 
atharvavedas ca tatha parvani ca visampate | 
Tiahiteopavedas ca vedangani ca sarvasah | 
savitri durggatari vani saptavidha tatha | 
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medha dhrtié éucié caiva prajia ksantismrtir yasah | 
samani stutigitani gathad ca vividha api | 

bhasyani tarkaynktini dehayanti vigampate | 

ksano layo muhirttaé ca diva ratris ca bharata | 


The Telugu MS, of the India Office agrees here with our 
editions, but there can be no doubt that the line in which 
the drama is mentioned is the work of a very recent inter- 
polator. For the Rev. J. Dahlmann (“ Mahabharata ale Epos 
und Rechtsbuch,” p. 298) the passage in question was a very 
welcome proof of the existence of a dramatic literature in 
the fifth century n.c. (hia date of the Mahibbarata-Smrti). 
There was in his opinion no reason why this passage should 
be, as Professor Sylvain Lévi (“Le théatre Indien,” App., p. 58) 
said, “ plus que suspect.” From the point of view of textual 
criticiam, the Rey. J. Dahlmann said there could be no 
objection to describing that verse or that passage as ‘old’ 
Now we see that it is real ‘ textual criticiem’ which proves 
the very line in which Ndfaka occurs to be anything but 
‘old.” This shows again how important the South Indian 
MSS. of the Mahabharata are, and it is one more proof of the 
great need of a crifical edition of the great Hindu epic. 


| M. Win Ternirz. 
Prague, April 19, 1903. 


2. Trseran MSS. ix tee Stew Cou.ecrion. 


Washington, D.C. 
April Gth, 1903, 

Tear Proresson Rays Davins,—I have read with preat 
interest Mr. Barnett’s article, which appeared in the January 
number of the Society's Journal, on the Tibetan MSS. in the 
Stein Collection, 

I have only had Dr. Stein's Preliminary Report and the 
accompanying plate (xvi) for the purpoge of studying thia 
valuable Tibetan document. Dr. Stein (p. 57) is inclined 
to believe that the Endere site, where the find was made, 
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was deserted earlier than Dandan-Uiliq, which he tells us 
(p. 40) was probably abandoned about the end of the eighth 
century. On the other hand, Mr. Barnett, relying on 
a Chinese sgraffito found in the same building as the Tibetan 
fragments, states his conviction that the latter cannot be 
dated later than the eighth century. 

While I am unable, without having seen this Chinese 
sgraffiito, to express an opinion on this important question, 
I must confess that I fail to see how it can fix the date of 
Tibetan manuscripts found scattered about the building on 
which it was scrawled. 

However, I am ready to agree with Mr. Barnett that 
these fragments are among the earliest known relics of 
Tibetan literature which have reached us. We have 
fortunately, for purposes of comparative study, a document 
in Tibetan dating from the early part of the ninth century, 
and consequently practically contemporaneous with the Stein 
fragments, and which has the inestimable value of being 
dated, or rather whose date we can exactly fix by means 
of unimpeachable historical records, both Tibetan and 
Chinese. I refer to the tablet, locally called the do-ring, 
still standing in Lhasa before the great temple or Jo-iwo 
Kang, which gives the text in Tibetan and Chinese of 
a treaty concluded in a-p. 822 between the Emperor of 
China, Mu Tsung, and the King of Tibet, Ralpachan. 
A fairly good facsimile of a rubbing taken of this inscription 
was published in the Journal of the Society by Dr. 5. Ww. 
Bushell (see n.s., XD, pp. 445-541). 

I have compared the spelling of the Tibetan part of the 
Lhasa inscription with that of the Stein fragments, and have 
found that in both myi (@) is used instead of mi (A) ‘not,’ 
myed (a5) for med (#5) ‘not, nothing,’ and mying (a5) 
instead of ming (ac) ‘name.’ Mr. Barnett tells us that in 
other leaves of the Stein fragments he has examined he has 
found mie (a) for me (#) ‘fire, and dinsyigs (3859) for 
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dmigs (5499) ‘thought, idea.’ Not one of the other singular 
features noted by Mr. Barnett in the MSS. occurs in the 
inscription, The absence of a final d at the end of words, 
which in the modern language terminate in r, 1, or a, is 
particularly interesting. It has dkur (30,), shyar (35) 
Aphrul (337), myal (F531), yal (B71), rdul (5%), dion (55%), 
phrin (24 ), ete., which is the spelling of the present day. 

As regards the use of y between m and the vowels ¢ and é, 
I am inclined to see in it an attempt, since abandoned, to 
differentiate, in certain cases, worde with nearly the same 
sound in the spoken language of the time: Mr. Barnett 
remarks that while mye (2) is used in the fragments for 
me ‘fire,’ it is written me (4) in the compound word 
meaning ‘flower’ (me-thog 4-34). This, it seems to me, 
confirms my view, for there was no possibility of confusion 
in. this case. At the present time, I may remark, such 
words as 5° 5 ‘sickness’ are pronounced nya-wa, %* 7 “to 
wound’ ia ma-wa, 23" ‘a read pen’ is syug-ma, but 
3177 ‘a fog’ is mug-pa; but when the language was first 
fixed in writing all superposed letters which were prefixes 
were pronounced (see Schiefner, Tyhefieche Studien, p. 330), 

As to the frequent use in the Stein fragments of final.¢ 
after r; /, and »; I hesitate to accept it as evidence of an 
archaic form, but think it is probably an irregularity peculiar 
to the copyist, in other words simply a fault in spelling. 
Tn, two cases at least in the fragments published ip the 
Prelimmary Report (pl. xvi), the final ¢ seems only 
explamable by supposing it introduced for the: sake: of 
euphony. I refer to line 2 of the first fragment, where we 
have tinge-Adzind-to (55 EAS 5); which then as now must 
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have been pronounced fingen-dzindo. The second example 
is in the fifth line of the same fragment, ma-nord-pa dang 
(#* 4x5 +050), which in many portions of the country 
would still be pronounced ma-nord-pa dang, though written 
ma norpa dang. As to evident cases of irregular spelling, 
we find one in the first fragment on the first line, where we 
have Adhi Ita ste (maa ote q), while on the second line we 


have the correct form in Adi Ifa du ( ah Ba). On the 


third line we have dkaA stsair fo (275° dias “5 ) instead of 
bkah staat to, 

The second Stein fragment on pl xvi, although [ think 
written by the same hand which wrote the first, does not 
eontain any of the singular orthographic features found in 
the latter, with the sole exception of the use of myi (3) 
instead of mi (4) ‘not.’ 

On the whole, I am not yet ready ta accept the views 
expressed by Mr, Barnett as to the “enormous importance 
of the Stein fragment for the knowledge of Tibetan 
paleegraphy and orthoepy” until the peculiarities met with 
in’ them have been found in a much larger number of 
texte—(1) because a practically contemporaneous document, 
the Lhasa inscription, does not offer similar irregularities, 
except as regards the use of » between m and the vowels 
fand¢; (2) as regards final d after 4, », and r, the use of 
double final suffixes (there are ten in Tibetan, g, ng, d, n, 6, 
m, v; i, s and a) is im violation of a well-known rule of 
Sree eer emer nue yom the works of the early 

al Missionaries and interpreters who in the seventh or 
aghth Satine ok all events somewhere near the time 
whem these fragments: were probably written —gave the 
present script to the country and a regular orthography, 
which, co far as we know, has never been departed from in 
good manuscripts, books, and lapidary inscriptions —Very 


sincerely yours, 
| W. W. Rocks... 
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ao. Tae Far Essar. 


5, New Square, Lincoin's Inn. 
May lat, 1903. 


Dean Proresson Ruys Davins,—I was delighted to see 
in the April number of the Journal an announcement to the 
effect that the Society proposes in the future to devote more 
space to the Far East than it has hitherto been able to do. 
As one of a minority of members whose interests in matters 
Asiatic are almost confined to the regions u/tra Gangem, 
I am free to confess that I have for some time past felt 
that our special subjects were not meeting with as much 
recognition as their relative and growing importance seemed 
to me to deserve, while the Aryan and Semitic fields of 
study were, in my humble judgment, getting more than 
their fair share of attention. In the vast fields of research 
represented by Indo-China, the Indian Archipelaco, the 
Chinese Empire, Korea, and Japan, amounting as they do in 
point of population to more than the half of Asia, and 
including at least a like proportion of subjects of interest, 
there is far more left to do than in India and South-Western 
Asia, which have been worked at so long and so thoroughly. 
Yet even the excellent pioneer work that has been done in 
the Far East, much of it by foreign scholars, but a good deal 
by British also, is virtually unknown in this country, except 
amongst a very limited circle of readers; and that mainly 
because there has been no sufficient opportunity of making 
them acquainted with it. The new venture seems to me to 
be well caloulated to further this end, as well as to encourare 
new lines of research ; and even if it only keeps us in touch 
with current work in these outlying fields, it will be fulfilling 
a very useful function. I think the Council are to be 
congratulated on their action in the matter.—I am, yours 
very truly, 
i C. Orro Biaeney. 
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4. Provemy’s Grocrapuy. 


Florence, 
April 25th, 1903. 

Deak Proresson Ruvs Davins,—I see that we are 
going to publish Colonel Gerini’s Researches on Ptolemy's 
Geogruphy. The set of maps to illustrate that work, which 
were made cired 1552-78 by Ignazio Danti, still exist in 
the Guardarocba of the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence. Vasari 
states that the maps are Ptolemy's brought up to date. 
There are fifty-three of them, and three relate to India, 
Palibothra, Gaur, Bengala, Rhotasgarh, Satgaon, ete., are 
marked on them, and they appear to be of interest as being 
nearly a century earlier than those of Bleau, On one of 
the maps of India is the date 1575. Danti belonged to 
Perugia, and was a brother of the sculptor Vincenzio. He 
executed the maps for Cosimo, the first Grand Duke. The 
maps are large (Vasari says two braccia high), and are 
painted on walnut-wood on the panels of the wardrobe. 
Vasari, I believe, describes them in his book about painters, 
ete., published at Florence in 1568, p. 877, but I only 
know his account from a quotation in a book by Leonardo 
Aimenes on the ancient and modern Florentine gnomon 
(Florence, 1757, p. xliii). It seems to me that Danti’s 
maps must be about the earliest that we have of Bengal, 
though of course there must be earlier Portuguese ones. 
There surely must be somewhere a monograph on Danti’s 
work. Tiraboschi, I believe, has a notice of him, and he 
is also in the Biographie Universelle.— Yours sincerely, 


H. Beverince. 


5. “Toe Far East.” 
Seend Lodge. 
May 4th, 1903. 
Dear Proresson Ruys Davins,—I am very glad to see 
that it is proposed to bring out a periodical specially devoted 
to the consideration of matters of Far Eastern inquiry. 
7.R.4.8, 1603. a7 





The Far East differs from the nearer and middle East 


in nearly every important particular of its civilization 
a and history. It became essentially Sinesian in both these 
“9 respects, and if a wave of Buddhism passed over the 
. immense tract and ite enormous population, its infiuence, 
. never fundamental, but rather of a stimulative than of 
jf a creative character, has ceased—to be replaced for the moat 


part by modern tendencies drawn from the West, with 
which the near and middle East, the home of Islamism 
and Brahminism, are still out of all sympathy. 

Further, the races who dwell in the boundless territories 
washed by the eastern waters of the Pacific Ocean possess 
a literature of which hardly the fringe has been touched. 
A more complete investigation brings every day to light new 
elements, archmological, historical, and folklorist, tending 
to show the course of thought and life that has brought 
these immense and isolated populations into on ordered 
civilization of a very peculiar kind, upon lines quite other 
than those which have obtained in the West or in the near 
and middle East—elements which call for separate treatment 
and are well worthy of distinct recognition in periodical 
literature. —Yours truly, 

F. Vicror Dicxins, 


6, VyApnisitra on THe Four ARyasatyas. 


Ghent, 
April 15th, 1903. 

Dear Proressor Rays Davins,—Professor Kern has 
called attention to the relations between the therapeutic 
doctrme of the Buddha and Indian medical science, He 
writes in his “ Manual of Buddhism,” p. 46: “It is not 
difficult to see that these four Safyas are nothing else but 
the four cardinal articles of Indian medical science, applied 
to the spiritual healing of mankind, exactly as in the Yoga 
doctrine.’ This connection of the Aryasatyas with medical 
Ms E.g., in Yognsitra, ii, 1h, comm. : “yatha ci 


= “ 


rogo, rogahetur, drogyam, binisajyam. iti, 5 Wiggers, yaham : 
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Science was apparently not unknown to the Budéhists 
themselves, for in Lal. v., p. 448, we find immediately after 
the announcement of the discovery of the two formulas the 
significant words: ‘ wfpanno teidyardjah pramocakah sarva- 
dubkhebhyah . . . |? and again, p. 458: 
‘cirdlure jiralake Livsaryadhiprapidite | 
tmdyardt tram samutpannah sarvaryddhip ramocakah ||” 


“In a long ailing world of creatures, plagued with the 
sickness of sins, thou wast born, the prince of physicians, 
delivering from all sicknesses.’’ 


Allusions to the therapeutic omniscience of the Tathagata 
are, of course, numerous: some are very persuasive and to 
the point; for instance, Bodhicaryavatara, ii, 55 foll. - 


iteararyddhibhite "ni vaidyarakyam na langhayet | 


fatra sareajnaraidyasya aarcasalydpahdrinah | 
nityam ullanghayamiti dhig mam atyantamohitam || 


“Though with but u passing disease to fear, one should 
not transgress the physician’s bidding, Eyen so, I 
fransgress the bidding of the omniscient physician who 
draws forth every cause of pain—shame on me for my 
supreme stupidity!” 


And ibid., vii, 22 foll., a comparison between the bodily 
diseases and the mental ones, between the hard methods of 
the medical scientists and kind methods of the moral teacher : 
sarce ‘pi caidydh kureanti kriydduikhair arogatam | 
fasmad bahini duhkhdni hantum sodharyam alpakam || 
kriyam imam apy ucitdm caravaidyo na dattardn | 
madhurenopacdrena cikitsati mahéturan || 
ddau gakédidane ‘pi niyojayati nayakah | 
tat karoti kramat pasedd yat sramamedny api tyajet || 
“There is no physician but cures disease with some pain in 


the treatment: thus to destroy great paina a little must 
be borne. This treatment, usual though it be, the Great 
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Physician has not followed: with pleasurable handling 
heals he the greatest sufferers. First he engaces us, 
our leader, in the giving of herbs and the like: this 
does he that in due course afterwards we may renounce 
even our own flesh.” 


Moreover, we find in the Abhidharmakoga and in so many 
words the actual parallel discovered by Professor Kern. At 
the beginning of the sixth Koga (MS. of the Société Asiatique) 
Yaéomitra has the following glosses :— ° 

eyidhim drstreti . vyadhir duhkhasatyasyopamanam ; 
tannidanam samudayasatyasya; tatksayo nirodhasatyasya ; 
todbhaisajyam margasatyasyopaminam . siifre py esa satyd- 
ndm drstdnta iti, Wyadhistitre . katham . caturbhir angaih 
samanvagato bhisak’ salyapaharta rajarhas ca bhavati raja- 
yogyas ca rajingatve ca samkhyam gacchati . katamaié 
caturbhih ? abadhakuéalo bhavati, ibadhasamutthinakuéalah, 
abadhaprahanakuéalah, prahinasya cabadhasyayatyaim ? anut- 
padakusalah . evam eva caturbhir angaih samanvaratas 
tathagato “rhan samyaksambuddho ‘nuttarabhisak salya- 
pahartety ucyate. Katamais eaturbhih ? iha bhiksavas 
tathagato ‘rhan samyakeambuddha ideo duhkham rya- 
satyam iti yathabhiitam prajanati, ayam duhkhasamudayah ; 
ayam dubkhanirodhsh ; iyam duhkhanirodhagamini pratipad 
aryasatyam iti yathabhiitam prajanati . iti. 

I do not know this Vyadhisiitra from other sources. ‘The 

seology is of the best kind. ‘You will observe that,, 
pecuding to this stitra, the third satya is the way (marge, 
upaya) to the destruction of the disease, and the fourtk 
the way to its not-appearing-again (4-punarbhava). | 


scholastic point of view, so far as I know, is different ®_4 
Yours faithfully, | 








Louis pE La VaLiix Povussix, — 


1 MB. {here and infra) hae : bhisak kal I ey the 
So gel a eee Heleuntiersiond iia si 


+The atin, of the Badia help aco Catt en the Bhaianj yyaguru 


later 
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7. Nawnasio’s LISHh—BuHAvAvivera. 


Dear Proresson Ruvs Dayins,—Bunyiu Nanjio's 1185, 
Pan-zo-tai-lun (Prajiadipa Sistra,! Prajidpradipasastra- 
karikd, or “rydkhyd?*), is said by the editor to have been 
" composed by the Dodhisattvas Nagarjuna and Nirdeda- 
prabha (? ‘ distinet - brightness,’ or Pingalanetra), the 
latter explaining 500 yerses of the former.” That is clear 
enough. Nirdegaprabha may be a wrong translation of 
3) Hi] ] (Fan-pieh-min); but Aumanum est errare. The 
origin of Pigalanetra alone is perplexing. 

But if we glance at the table of Additions (p. xxxv), or 
the first Appendix (s. nom, Dera), we are detinitively 
puzzled: “for Nirdeéaprabha (? distinct - brightness, or 
Pingalanetra) read Nilanetra (or Aryadeva).”’ And again: 
“ Arya Deva, also called Nilanetra, on account of his having 
two spots, as large as the eyes, on his cheeks. His real 
name was Candrakirti.” 

To make things more obscure, observe that Nanjio's 1179, 
the Aua-lun or Madhyamakacistra, gives us a Mila- or 
Capital-Text by Nagarjuna, and a tika by Nilacaksus (? * blue 
eye,’ or Piiigalanetra). This Nilacaksus must again be 
Candrakirti, 

The observations of Dr. Takakusu (in J.R.A.S., 1903, 
p- 181) do not throw much light on the matter, 

The Madhyamakacastra, or Milamadhyamaka, is un- 
doubtedly the collection of the Madhyamika aphorisms 


attributed by Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese tradition to 


Nigarjona. 
There is in Nepalese literature and in the Tibetan 
a Madhyamakavrtti (Prasannapada nama) by Candrakirti, 


1 Read Praja 


ne iad 13 of course correct. But I wonder why Nanjio 
writes ad 1179 
makukirikia = 


Préxyomilaciatra; the Tibetan has: Pradsiia nama malamadhyn- 
ahak +... (oe-mbces-bya-he 

Incorrect. Prajia is the name of the Nigarjuna’s dastra (Treatise) of the 
malane  kirikis (Aphorisms or siitras). Frayidpredips is the name of the 


® Acconing to the colophon of the Tibetan translation of this book, there are 
440 aphorisms or dlokns, 
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which I am now editing for the Bibliotheca Buddhica. Tt 
bears no intimate relation either to Nanjio’s 1179 or to 
his 1185, 

But there is in the Tanjur, Mdo, xviii, a commentary on 
the Madhyamakacistra, by Bhavaviveka! (Legs-ldan-hbyed), 
entitled Prajidpradipa Midamadhyamakarrtti, This is exactly 
the title of the Nanjio's 1185; and novice as IT am in 
Chinese lexicography, it appeared to me that Fan-pieh-min 
could be well translated, not distinet-brightneas, but bright- 
distinctness (compare the Tibetan fegs- idan -Abyed = * good 
distinction *); that cireka was a better translation of distinc? 
than wirdeda; lastly, that Nanjio himself (or his sources F) 
hud translated (Appendix i, No. 14) Tshia-pien = ‘ clear 
discussion’ = Bhavayiveka.? 

At my request, my brother Henry de la Vallée Poussin 
sent me a translation of the beginning of 1185 (being the 
major part of the introduction); and I received a few days 
afterwards (by the kindness of my friend Mr. F. W. Thomas) 
a copy of the commencement of the Tibatun xylograph. The 
accord was more admirable than T could have ever hoped. 
All the Madhyamika treatises have the same phraseology, 
and all the commentators are given to explaining the subject, 
the purpose, and the so-called ‘ relation’ of the treatise; 
but the Chinese (my brother's translation from the Chinese) 
and the Tibetan do agree in detsila, and the coincidence 18 
complete. I am unable to understand the introductory 
stanza ; but we do not always understand Sanskrit stanzna. 
The Tibetan lotsavas were more clever than We are: but 
the Chinese translators were also puzzled by the stylistic 
and grammatical complications, 

Therefore the notice on Nanjio’s 1185 must be written as 
follows: “Text by Nagarjuna; commentary by Bhavaviveka 


* Buch is the spelling of Schiefner, Kem, etc. BAaovae® is pot impossible. 

2 We find in the Muhivyutpatti = third translation of Bhivaviveka, See 
Julien’s M65. (Bibl. Nationale), 4172, No. 3,010 (= Minaey's edition, , 177. 29). 
Bhavya = skal-ldan (bhugavant, bhovya; skol-he-med-pa = at 


Sikpiesmnuorsyn, 200.12)— £7 Yt Zp — yow-ta'ing-fan = beling-elear- dict sting 
= ¢lear distinction of the being. (H. Y. P.) 
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(= Tandjour, Mdo, xviii, foll. 44-299),” and the statement 
“‘ Deest in Tibetan” must be erased. 

As concerns Nilacaksus = Aryadeva = Pingalanetra, I have 
nothing to say, except that the commentary in Nanjio 1179 
is identical neither with Nagarjuna’s, nor with Buddhapilita’s, 
nor with Candrakirti's commentaries on the same book. 


“A chaque jour suffit sa peine.”—Yours faithfully, 
L. bE tA Vattin Poussin. 


& Tae BranmMazata Surranta is CHrxese. 


Dean Provesson Ruvs Davins,—Referring to my note 
“Pali and Sanskrit” (J.R:A.5., 1903, p- 3459), Dr. KE. 
Watanebe writes as follows:—“ No. 1087 in Nanjio’s Cat. 
is entirely different from No. 554. The former, as you 
mentioned, belongs to the Mahayina class; while the latter 
is classified as Small Vehicle Sitra (see Nanjio), and it 
corresponds with slight differences to the Pali Brahma- 
jalasutta. There is another Chinese version of this sutta 
contained in the Chinese Dighanikaya (Nanjio, 545)."— 
Yours faithfully, 

L. DE ta Vatiie Povssiy. 


9. Kavsimel, Kaéarvia, Varsart. 


Jaunpur. 
May Tth, 1903. 
Dean Proressor Rays Davins,—I have good reasons, 
whieh I intend to publish in due course, for believing that 
the city of Kausambi visited by Yuan Chwang should be 
identified with Girgi (Arch. Surv. Rep., xix, pl. xx; xxi, 
pl. xxxvi); that Kasapura, visited by the same pilgrim, is 
now known as Jhisi (Mon. Antig. N.W.P., 138); and that 
Vaisali city was situated in the Chapara District of Bengal, 
and is represented by the extensive remains of the undescribed 
walled city at Manjhi, on the left bank of the Ghaghara 
(Gogra) river, opposite to the confluence of this river with 
the old bed of the Ganges.—Yours truly, 
W. Voar. 











10. Tre Zonrmcat Licrr. 


Ste,—In two very interesting papers in our Journal 
(J.RALS. 5.6, x, p. d44, ond xn, p. 627) Sir James Redhouse 
has identified the Zodiacal Licht with the “False Dawn” 
of Oriental poems and lexicons. I venture to question this 
and to submit that the “false dawn” is nothing but the 
first or early dawn. This is the view of Lane, Arab. Dict., 
1345, col. 3, where he explains the phrase sqnehu-s-sirhdn 
(wolf’s tail) as the false dawn, i.e. the first dawn, and 
observes that this nearly agrees with the Greek Aveodas. 
I submit thut the zodiacal hght is a rare phenomenon 
even in India, and that it is presumably still rarer in 
Persia, as being further from the equator, and therefore 
eannot be the false dawn which is represented in the 
dictionaries quoted by Sir James as a thing of daily oocur- 
rence. Thus the Turkish translation of the Qamiis siLys, 
“There are two dawns, one the false dawn : 
the other shows itself later." During a residence of more 
than thirty years in Bengal I never, to my knowledge, 
saw the zodiacal light in the morning, though I once saw 
it very brilliant in the western sky at Caleutta for two or 
threes evenings. Other Anglo-Indians seem to have been 
equally unfortunate, and Sir James Redhouse admits in his 
first paper that it is only observable in one or perhaps 
two months of the year in the morning, viz. in October and 
November. 

According to Abul Fazl, as translated by Colonel Jarrett, 
the Persian for the zodiacal light ia nesek, a short spear 
or javelin. In the Ain Akbari he speaks of the cosmogony 
of the Greeks and says, “The elemental spheres are nine 
in number . . . . The second is of Air Pony 
It is here that comets, zodiacal light, luminous streams 
and meteors, and the like have their origin ” (Jarrett, 
iii, 38). In the original, Bib. Ind, 2nd ed., p. 24, 1. 11 
the words are ra iit > 
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Here the plural neyd@zak is used. Perhaps the true reading 
of the words that follow it is (yx) cold sol, ie. pillars 
possessed of horns. At least there is no conjunction in 
a manuscript copy of the Ain in my possession, Colonel 
Jarrett has a note in which he quotes Humboldt as remarking 
that the term nezak was first used by the Persian astronomers 
with reference to the light observed in 1688, and to which 
Cassini gave the name of the Zodiacal Light. I may 
add that nesak or its plural neydsak corresponds to the 
neza-i-otishin of Vullera' Dict., ii, 1387, col. 1, which he 
renders “radii solis orientis et occidentis,” and to the nese 
ba kaj of Steingass. It also corresponds to the mesa ba 
chast which Abul Faz] uses in the Akbarnama (Bib. Ind., 
3rd ed., 222, nine lines from foot) when speaking of the 
yarious forms of comets. Possibly one reason why eastern 
writers have not specially noticed the zodiacal light is 
because they regarded it as a form of comet. According 
to Abul Fazl, Hindus reckoned that there were a thousand 
astral bodies (Jarrett, id.). In the Akbarnama, m the 
place already referred to, which is a long deseription of 
comets in general and of Cornelius Gemma'’s comet of 
1577 in particular, he is more moderate and says that the 
Hindu books describe more than a hundred kinds of comets, 
but that the Greek treatises mention only seven kinda. 
He also says (Akbarnama, iii, 222, second line from foot), 
“Some Greeks are agreed that hairy comets (sa sida) 
appear in the east at sunrise, and tailed ones (g@zana)) in 
the west at evening, and apparently this is the result of 
repeated observations.” It will be observed that Abul Fazl 
is writing in the Ain of the Greek cosmogony, and that 
apparently he attributes to them a knowledge of the neydzak 
or zodiacal light. 

In his first paper Sir James Redhouse quotes the Bahar-1- 
‘Ajam as saying that the false dawn is compared to the 
tail of a wolf “by reason of its length and slenderness.” 
But I think Sir James must have taken his quotation 
from Vullers, i, 900, col. 2, and not verified the reference, 
for in the lith. ed. of the Bahar-i-‘Ajam of the Newal 
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kishore press, 1894, p. 457, col. 2, s.v. dum-i-gurg, the word 
is not sl bdriki, a3 in Vullers, but A iG fdrtki, darkness 
or blackness. It thus corresponds to the sabh asrag, azure, 
or dark blue, morning of Omar Khayyam, quatrain 200 of 
Whinfield's ed. and translation, p. 135 of ed. 1901, and 
which he renders by “cold grey light." 

H. Bevenmes. 


P.8,—Is not the phrase “the false dawn” paralleled by 
“the doubtful dusk” of “ In Memoriam,” canto xey ? 


ll. Nores from roe Tansun. 


Dean Proressok Rays Dayins,—Nanjio’s Catalogue of 
the Chinese Tripitaka makes mention (p. 374) of an author 
whose name, in Chinese Wu. sia, ‘without nature,’ Nanjio 
conjecturally restores in Sanskrit as Agotra, Only one work 
(No. LI7I (1)) is ascribed to him, namely, a commentary 
on the Mahdydnasamparigraha of Asmiga, A second com- 
mentary, by Vasubandbu, on the same work is included in 
the volume, and the text itself is recorded under Nos. 1183—4 
and 1247, 

Asaiiga’s work is plainly identical with one contained in 
the Tanjur (Mio, lvi, foll. 1-47) under the title Mfaha- 
yanasamgraka. This is followed by two commentaries : 
(1) a Bhdsya by Vasubandhu (foll, 129-2 12), and (2) a 
Mahdydnasamgrahopanibandhana (fol. 212-342) by an 
Upasaka Bhadanta Wo. ho. iid. med. This is no doubt 
the person represented by the Chinese Ww . ain. Waassilicw, 
in Taranatha’s account of this author (see the Index), renders 
the Tibetan by Asrabidra, but Ascariipa would be equally 
possible, Firipa, which is generally not translated, would 
probably be g2ugs . med (though sio . bo sometimes = riipa), 
and <Abidea would be insufficient. — Believe me, yours 
faithfully, 


F. W. Tuoaas. 
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12. Tae Sovt-Turory i BupprsM. 


I should like to be permitted to comment on the essay 
in the Journal Asiatigue, Sept—Oct., 1902, by Professor 
de la Vallée Poussin on “ Dogmatique bouddhiste.”” The 
article, which is of extraordinary intercst, is the fruit of 
untiring labour in untrodden fields, and marks a new 
departure in the exegesis of Buddhist literature. It is an 
inquiry whether and how far certain tenets, of cardinal 
importance according to the Pali Pitakas, appear os 
elaborated, modified, or otherwise evolved in the Sanskrit 
sources of Buddhism. 

The tenets in question are the negation of a/man (Pali, atta) 
or soul, and the acquiescence in the current belief in Aarma- 
paala, or moral retribution in the after-life, To Western 
minds the nihilism of the one tenet and the persistent 
individuality implied in the other form an antinomy or 
paralogism which implies either muddle-headedness, or 
sophistry, or esotericism, or all three in early Buddhism. 
The difficulty of reconcilistion was not unnoticed even by 
original adherents.' And Professor Poussin’s inquiry turns, 
as might have been expected, on the nature and function 
assigned, in both Pali and Sanskrit sources, to that 
constituent of the Buddhist moi biologique (1 thank the 
author for that word!) which might replace the more 
obviously transcendental déman—to wit, eiyidna (Pali 
einndna). The inquiry is of necessity lengthy and discursive, 
but the erudition of the author has brought together 
@ considerable mass of citations in text? and footnotes. 
These, together with the author's lucid presentments of 
ideas, should make the essay a guidepost which no one 
can afford to neglect, but which will, on the contrary, be 
gratefully consulted. 

Professor de Ja Vallée Poussin finds a very positive 
evolution of vijidne-theory in certain Sanskrit - Buddhist 
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texts, The term eamédna is joined to or substituted for 
it—a term which seems to approximate to our own neo- 
psychological concept of mind as a ‘continuum’ or flux. 
And he infers from certain contexts that this rijidna-saméana 
was regarded, not as one permanent, unchanging, trans- 
migrating entity, as the soul was in the dfman-theory, but 
as an “essential series of individual and momentary 
consciousnesses,” forming a “ procession vivace et autonome.” 
By autonomous he means independent of physical processes, 
According to this view the upspringing of a new rijmdna at 
conception, as the effect of the preceding last rijmdna of 
some expiring person, represents no change in kind, but 
only, to put it so, of depree. The vijndna is but a recurring 
series, not a transferred entity or principle. Hence it is 
more correct, if less convenient, to speak, not of ijidna, but 
of the semédna of pracrtti-vijnanani, 

This notion, he holds, gives us a continuous ‘T,’ responsible 
yet susceptible of interruptions, And hereby the extremes 
of negation and affirmation in the early tradition are bridged 
over; and we get a coherent system, vindicating for 
Buddhism the claim of its founders to teach a Mean Doctrine 
(mazyhena dhammam) between the Eternalism of stbhbam atthi 
and the Nihilism of sabioam natthi: He concludes that since 
in place of Soul the Buddhists substituted a protagonist who 
played the part of soul so uncommonly well, we must put 
into the background all their reiterated rejection of the Atta. 

Now I venture to think that in breaking up the notion 
of an abstract rijiidna-entity into a series of intellectual 
processes or force-moments, Professor Poussin shows true 
insight into Buddhist thought. Dimly and crudely, without 
scientific language or instrument, the early Buddhists were 
groping, under the crust of words, alter that view of 
phenomena which we are tending to make fundamental in 
our science of to-day. They were feeling out after a dynamic 
conception of things—after a world - order of 
movement, process, sequence, force. 


becoming, 


‘8.1, 17, 20, 23, G1, 76+ ITT, 138: ef. H, 49, bhitem idan ti Sariputin 
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Heracleitua, with his flux of becoming, had preceded them 
in a rudimentary fashion. Aristotle, with an inherited 
tradition of soul as a kind of motion, and with his own 
theory of soul as informing energy, actualizing the potential, 
was groping with them. Hume resolved a soul-being, for 
ua, into ‘particular’ processes. Wundt has done much the 
same for the “fine old crusted" See/e of Germany. Matter 
itself is melting away as substance. 

For the relatively static and material notion of an 
indivisible soul-monad dwelling in one concrete perishable 
cage after another, Gotama substituted the idea of a series 
of wholly transient compounds (seméiaro), organisms, 
personal nexfis, living beings. Living revealed itself as 
& congeries of manifestations (pdtubidro, uppide) of be- 
comings and extinctions. Part of the compound was 
relatively stable, to wit, the body (rapa, kdya); but the 
rest—and this, pace the four other skandhas, virtually 
amounted to affective reaction or cedand, and intellectual 
reaction, or mano, citfa, or vinndna—was in a state of 
constant flux, “by day one thing aa it arises, another as it 
wanes.” To call this by the name of a substance, conceived 
as permanent and unchanging, were the last absurdity 
($3. II, 94-5). And with respect to its destiny, the faithful 
are forbidden to hold any view “about the coming, going, 
transmigration, rebirth, growth, development of vinndna 
apart from what is hereon taught respecting the other 
skandhas*’ (S. IIT, 53 foll.). 

In the Abhidhamma, e.g. the Dhamma-Sangani, there 
appears already a tendency to substitute the plural ciffdnani 
for the term groups of vi#ndna (cha vitttdnakdyd) of the Sutta 
Pitaka. But if the early Buddhists did not find fitting 
terms for the view they were seeking to realize so ready to 
hand as Aristotle did, it should be remembered that they 
had not a body of scientific tradition and Agrminology, 
however imperfect, to ioe upon as he had. / 

Tt is true that they did not guard their position as 
well as they might have done, had they/ fully realized its 
great issues, They used now and again the traditional 


animistic expressions as to the ‘descent’! of tinhdna or 
idmeripa into the womb at conception (D. H, 63; &. TI, 
91, 101); as to laying down this body and taking another 
(S. IV, 60, 400), and so on. And they incorporated mto 
their canon, with so much other mythical lore, the Mirchen 
about Mara seeking the rinidina of the suicides Godhika and 
Vakkali (8. I, 122; IE, 119-124)—a fanciful, almost 
humorous legend which even M. Poussin, with all his sense 
for ‘ironie subtile,’ takes as seriously as other Paliists have 
done. Again, they use the conventional phraseology of 
transmigration in making a person speak of Ais past births 
and Ais future destiny. But the great mass of sober 
argument and positive exposition in the Pitakas goes to 
show both that the Buddhists resolved soul-entity into 
psychological process, and also that a future personal com- 
plex or self like unto, and the effect of, yet not identical 
with the present self, would reap the Karma harvest 
sown here. 

When, however, M. Poussin defines what he thinks is 
meant by the samfdna of prerrtti-ryndnas, it seems to me 
that he draws, from the later sources he quotes, implications 
very heavy for them to bear. He finds the psychology of 
the Nikayas superseded by a metaphysical hypothesis of 
Sanskrit commentators. He will not admit that this flux 
of vijndnas is “the sequence of states of mind caused by 
the casual impact of sense and object" (the Nikaya doctrine). 
No, it is an autonomous continuum of rijidna-moments: 
“leur série essentielle, leur procession vivace et autonome.” 
These are his own words. But the quotations he supplies 
hardly bear him out in this metaphysical elaboration of 
rinndni-psychology. He does not claim that this hypothesiz 
exists in. the Nikaiyas. They indeed affirm of viffina the 
merely phenomenal nature which he transcends. Far from 
beiny autonpmous, tinidna, for them, & nef, does not arise 
fuppajjati), umless there is contact by way of sense or 
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' This term is used in Samy. IIT, 46, to mean simply the ‘arising’ im 
consciousness off ig (eelines or of ideas about them :— iii indriyanan 
avakkanti heti. , - 
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image (see e.g. M. I, 258-9). And I have not yet traced 
the samfdna- hypothesis in the traditions of the southern 
scholasticiam, although pavratta for psychological process is 
a favourite term with Buddhaghosa. 

It is easy to call vijina a protagonist of the dfman when 
it has been elaborated into a hypothetical quasi-noumenal 
continuum of self-induced flashpoints of consciousness. I am 
not denying that this heterodox elaboration came to pass. 
On such a dynamic ego further light will be most welcome. 
But, however strongly its place in Indian thought becomes 
substantiated, it cannot dwarf the significance, as M. Poussin 
suggests it can, of Gotama’s original position with respect 
to soul. 

The rejection of affd was based, it is true, on a logical 
interpretation of individual experience and consistency of 
terms. But its import was, in fact, profoundly ethical and 
social. Gotama was making a stand against priests and gods 
and sacrificial ritual. And where soul was believed im, 
there Oversouls and the claims of the soul’s ‘ medicine- 
man” could not be kept out. That belief he undermined 
by breaking up the notion of the person as consisting of 
two distinct homogeneous substances, and by resolving him 
into a number of impermanent elements and activities— 
activities that were only potential till called into temporary 
actuality by natural law-governed antecedent causes. The 
path he hewed was inevitably rough and ill guarded. It 
was the work of a great pioneer. 

O. A. F. Rays Davins. 
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Batnvar 1 Iopasarn. Gruzinski tekst po rukopisam xi—xii 
vv. (s prilozheniem dyukh paleographicheskikh tablits), 
s’perevodom i predisloviem izdal A. KHAKHANOV. 


[Batuvar ann TIopasarn. The Georgian text according 
to MSS. of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, to 
which are added two paleographic plates. Edited by 
A. Kuaruanov, with a translation and preface, ] 

Lazarevski Institute, Moscow, 1902. 


An accurate account was given of the Georgian and 
Armenian versions of the Barlaam and Josaphat legend 
in the Transactions of the Folklore Society, June, 1896, 
by Mr. F. C. Conybeare, of Oxford. The Georgian text 
which he used was that published by Professor Marr, of 
St. Petersburg. In 1901, however, two fragments of 
manuscripts were discovered in the Tiflis Church Museum. 
These fragments Professor Khakhanovy here edits and 
assigns to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. He is 
induced by the style of writing to give them this date, 
They are in the kAwtsuri or ecclesiastical character, but 
4 postscript is added in the mkiedruli or civil character, 
and the palwographic peculiarities point to a time when the 
mkhedruli began to be developed out of the kAwésuri, This 
period Professor Khakhanov fixes about the eleventh or 
twelfth centuries, The reader will observe the forms 
Kalhvar and Todasaph for Barlaam and Josaphat, but these 
ure common Variations in Georgian. 

1.B.A8. 1909, 38 
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By means of these manuscripts a more correct text can be 
established. Those known before were very late, as indeed 
is that used by Professor Marr, although copied from an 
older manuscript, Professor Khakhanov shows that these 
fragments make many obscure passages clear. In the 
previously cited article by Mr. Conybeare he rightly insists 
upon the importance of the Georgian version of this 
curious legend, which more closely resembles the Arabic 
and Hebrew recensions. Professor Kheakhanov gives the 
Georgian text and a Russian translation. Two photo- 
graphic plates of the fragments are added. He has done 
a real service in presenting these versions to the student 
of the strange Christian redaction of the life and spiritual 
development of Buddha. 

W. R. Morrit. 


Tue Hisrortm or Rannax Hormuizp toe Persian anp 
Rassan Banr-‘Iprk. Vol. I, Syriac Texts; Vol. U, 
pts. 1 and 2, English Translations. By E. A. Ww. 
Bupar, M.A., Litt.D., DLit. (Luzae & Co., 1902.) 


Dr. Budge's edition of the lives of the Nestorian saints 
Rabban Hérmizd and Bar-‘Idta illustrates a inmiliar branch 
of the literature of the Syriana which loves to tell of the 
piety and miraculous deeds of the ascetes and anchorites of 
bygone days. Much of it has been destroyed by religious 
opponents or has otherwise disappeared, but the survivals 
are not a few, and if they are not altogether of absorbing 
interest when judged by present-day standards, they 
faithfully reflect the life and thought of the times in 
which they were written, afford now and again valuable 
ecclesiastical information, and not unfrequently contain 
useful details regarding ancient Syrian history and 
geography. 

The heroes whose achievements are here presented in 
three sumptuous volumes flourished in the seventh century 
of the Christian era. Both were founders of monasteries, 


a 
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and have enjoyed a great and lasting reputation in the Syrian 
Church. It is not unnatural that ther is much in these 
books that appeals only to the few students who are interested 
in Syriac philology or ecclesiastical history—more precisely, 
in the dealings between the rival sects of Nestorians and 
Jacobites, but_a careful perusal will reveal many a quaint 
touch of human nature, and disclose the existence of a firm 
belief in magic and magical practices which the teaching of 
the Christian Church had been unable to destroy. You shall 
find the Holy Rabban Hérmizd performing miracles by 
a magical lotion consisting of the water in which the ercss 
that hung around his neck had been washed. Then there is 
the Aéndnd, the dust taken from some place which is sacred 
to the martyrdom of a saint, or has holy virtue by reason of 
its coming from the cave in which some pious ascete lived. 
Sometimes, again, the sacred dust (Aéadnd) and the holy 
lotion (shéydgtd) are mingled together. By such magical 
aids signs and wonders were accomplished, and the possession 
of a sample of one or other of these was a “ heavenly gift” 
which bestowed protection and immunity upon its possessor.’ 
Attention may also be called to the sacramental meal of 
bread and wine (vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 109 2q.), and to the 
transference of evil by means of a veil (pp. 246 sqq.). 

In the metrical life of Bar-‘Idt& the author tells us how 
he was requested to write a short account of the saint as 
the existing biography was too long to be read conveniently 
at the commemoration service. The result is a poem of 
2,036 lines. Among other details of interest may be 
mentioned the list of works studied by the holy. man 
when a novice, which he committed to memory with such 
thoroughness that “at length,” he boasts, “not even in one 
verse did I substitute a ydp fora &.’ There is a touch of 
humour, too, in the account of the frequent interviews of 
the novice and the Father :— 


' Students of folklore will at coce reeell onal . Fora parallel, from-the 
Yenidi's, see the Jewish Quarteriy Review, Apel, 190%, p. 431, Excarpts 
the recipes for the proparntion of the Agménd and sAZydgfd are given 


hy Professer Wright in the Cambridge Catalogue of Syriag MSS., pp. 744 apg. 
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“ Whensoever he came to me, and whensoever I went to him, 
He would take my ear, and pinch it, and say to me, 
smiling : 
© Hast thou filled the Euphratean air with the words of the 
repetition of the Scriptures ? 
Hast thou filled the Euphratean air with the words of the 
Spiritual Books?’ ” 


The metrical life of Rabban Hérmiszd is a wearisome 
production by Mar Sergius of Adhdrbaijin, the Syriac 
original of which was edited by Dr. Budge in 1894. It 
appears to be based upon the prose life, and is of no literary 
value, although it is of some interest philologically on 
account of the numerous invented grammatical forms and 
the uncommon words and phrases which the writer has 
rates Dr. Budee’s translation is given in the second 

of the two volumes of English translations. 

The Syriac text of the prose life of Hérmizd is from 
a copy made for Dr. Budge in 1892 by the deacon [sa bar- 
Isha‘yA of Alkosh' from a comparatively modern copy 
which appears to have been written somewhere in the last 
century. This, in its turn, was taken from a MS. which is 
said to have been of the twelfth or thirteenth century ; 
unfortunately it disappeared at the death of its possessor 
and could not be traced. This is the more regrettable as the 
Cambridge University Library possesses two dated MSS, vi 
this identical work, which agree in presenting a decidedly 
superior text. The MSS. in question are Add. 2002 (dated 
aD, 1669) and Add. 2020 (a.n, 1697),7 and are among those 
originally collected for the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge by the Rev. Percy Badger in the course of 
& missionary journey through Mesopotamia and Kurdistan 
in 1842-4." Generally speaking, C." and C." agree against B. 


| Boo the uamal landatery colo: M1. Beit (dated tees) eae 

‘The same seribe wrote the Cambri eect S11 (dated 1883) 

2°To be referred to as 0." ond C." respce Gerive wot Tk where they agree). 

B. = ee a Budge (5... inal xt, E.T. English translation). 
2 Whether these two M&S. were actually aequired ‘by Badger at Alkash is nod 

known. 
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Thus, Budge's correction on E.T., p. 31, appears in both 
MSS., but that on p. 32 is only found in ©." The allusion 
to the “stone which was laid in Jerusalem” (E.T., p. 80; 
ef. Matt. xxi, 44, Luke xx, 18) is obviously incomplete 
in B., and C.’s reading is doubtless original: “ R. Hérmizd 
was like the stone that upon whomeoever it fell it would 
erush him, and whosoever fell upon it was broken in pieces.” 
On §&.T., p. 62, 1. 2 sq., for I» AMss one expects 
ram Akss; 0.'s yt is simpler and preferable, On 
E.T., p. 92, 1. 10 sq., there is an obvious error, and the 
translation “he slew both herself and her little son” can 
scarcely be forced out of the Syriac. The context makes it 
clear that the child was not killed, and C, quite correctly 
adds “he hath left” (sams). The difficult reading on 
E.T., p. 112, had already perplexed Dr. Budge (see his 
note); but all difficulty is removed by C.: “the laying 
waste (or ‘destruction’) of Zion the crucifier hath drawn 
nigh”; the epithet originally applied to Jerusalem is here 
used of the wicked and heretical monks of Bezkin.! In the 
ease of the words of Satan (E.T., p. 27), it is to be observed 
that C.* reads: “thinkest thou, O follower of Nimrod,? that 
thou hast vanquished me?”; whereas C." agrees with B., 
and has the words in the third person. In E.T., p. 82 (L. 5 
from end), it requires considerable ingenuity to extract the 
rendering “rubbed his eyes”’ (;@, properly to grind, rub 
small, of corn); 0. reads “ open” (.ssAgs), 

A noteworthy characteristic of the Cambridge MSS. is the 
fact that they frequently present a shorter, lesa laboured, leas 
involved, and more syntactical text. In many cases where 
it is almost impossible to extract a satisfactory translation 


* Tt may be added that Bodge's emendation on p. 126 is so far supported by C. 
that these agrew in reading VAaraintoo, a Plural form, which, however, 
does not stem to be eupported by the lexicons. 

7 The word is filo, “man of Nimrd™; hardly, 29 Budge suggests, 
“a rebelhous one," but ‘a at for *' Persian ™ : ef. Nildeke’s note in 
£DM.G., xvii, p, 279, n,.1, H. Hormied is elsewhere called ao Persian, or 
son of Persians, e.g. E.T., pp, 124, 153 sq. 
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from B., C. provides a simpler text, and from the examples 
which follow I think it may safely be inferred that the 
present overladen state of B. is not original, but may in 
all probability be attributed to a later editor. So far as 
I have observed (from a collation of typical passages) the 
omissions in C. never cause any lack of continuity. 

The curious expression “a Gihon in intelligence” (p. 23) 
is wanting in C., as also is the rest of the sentence after 
“aged men” (ibid.). In the anecdote on &.T., p. 37 
(E.T., p. 56 sq.), 0." reads the lesa expanded: amamod [] 
bor 2399; further, ZogdsSio }Astoso ail ao) = 
leas: Na)! More striking is O.’s version of the involved 
passage on E.T., p. 14: “there began to stir in him the 
motions of the fear of God, and thus was he always saying 
to his parenta.”* Again, on E.T., p. 80, C. omits the worda, 
“and a tribulation . ... heresy”; for “heretics” it has 
“Jacobites,” reading a1 Jom Aa] asans., $as3) 151 oon, 
followed by sco YW fay 345 oo (contrast S.T., p. 54, 
1. 10). The spelling |5:m03 A.5 may also be noficed, 
Another difficult passage is E.T., p. 90 (head), which appears 
in ©. in the following form (contrast 8.T., p. 60, 1. 6 from foot) : 
om S]2 Lo Hisor iso I]. 232 onlays Joano 
0 + <532 oot, orlamc wo anle ads | 
The reading anlo (B. aa/o) finds an exact parallel in 
Julianos (ed. Hotfmann), p. 39,1. 12. There is, further, an 
extremely obscure account of Marcion’s heresy, E.T., p. 121 
(S.T., p. 82), out of which, as it stands, it seems impossible 
to extract any sense. According to C., however, we are told 


> Thasenting © ge up and Neat Mia bien 18-5, p.25, 1 4, #0030 wom) 
is probably to be preferred to O 2039, ‘take [the hammer] and beat,’* ete: 


* Tho translation, here and elsewhere, is adapted to Dr, Budge’s, The second 
note on p. 14 of the English is unintelligible as it stands, 
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simply that Marcion taught men to place upon their sacrificial 
altars “idols like this one, that they might be to them 
saviours and deliverers from those who are called dog-devils 
(kantropé), so that they might not have dominion over them 

in the month of February, and would drive them (?) from 
their churches through the harmful erring of rebellious 
demons,” The passage, though lesa involved than in B., 
is still not clear; the meaning appears to be that through 
the help of these idols, which the writer characterizes as 
“a harmful erring of rebellious demons,” the dog-devils were 
expelled from the churches. Of the readings yours oe 
for | yeotsZas oaal (O2rb10 for aaktis, and -s;o/%o9 for 
Saya the ars and last at all events bear the stamp 
of originality. 

To these examples, selected from various portions of the 
text, I may append some of the more important resulta of 
a collation of the last few pages (BPs pp. 93 sqq.): p. 9a, 
om. mi.) [aso 1 (lo: | l. 10 sq., 3 amados oS soo 
}au> a fasq: p, 94, 6 from end, apo .« [soon hose 
Zo\ cusas jom 93590 uoidtoa: asiois}o oO 2] 
Jd. Xtnato Vopasos Poote awato Sams me Hi." nl 
(“had trafficked,” E.T., p. 141) is therefore a mere corruption 
of SOy2] (“hed been made complete”). P. 90), sagio 
mS Joo; |. 10 8q., nk Jom dso asa udto}* dulo 

al Low Tho 30,0 od Joo ato? wAso}* Aulo 
om .o (the words within the asterisks are omitted by C,"); 
1 12, y8oo LenS, fiu9; 1. 6 from end, wont ; ult. 
wlotseitios A Aas, blo po eo? uc hw; 


' There is, accordingly, no weed for Dr, Budge's emendation —eicdazhtop J 
The corruption has arisen, of course, irom 7 0hko2 = oh). 
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p. 96, 8q., et Satan inn lesen jn: B.'s “ why do the 
congregations resist P” (eapavto jai>) makes no sense, A few 
lines further, that Ignatius should order the devil to the 
house of Mattai and then go himself, is an evident error, 
which is removed by C. ‘The devils words are: da) 5 
-90 . “Xo [eslJ),' and Ignatius answers, “ Yea,” to 
which the devil replies: “get thea unto the house of your 
Mattai and bring (}As]o) some of the oil,” ete. (contrast B.'s 
“T have [left] a little of the oil”). Ibid., 1. 6 from end, 
bASs uit Aad “so; p. 97 alt., 98, (OOS hen 
nt,Z}o asad/jo; p. 938, Letos. Ibid, lL. 3, aoaalo 
(B. wola}o); the same word is, perhaps, to be read ‘for 
tian (1. 4), where Budge renders “they fashioned,” 
There is no title to the twenty-third chapter; C. runs on 
with: “and inasmuch as he was a friend of his, hia servants 
-. and the governor commanded that he should quickly 

go mto his presence.” L. 8 from end, ]sas2 Lato, ; 
1. 3 from end, SYP BOHAspaS Wade ocouoss 00 
Molo oho .0 ; p. 99,1, LAve (“footmen’’); 1,4 from end, 
oo oa3 btohau‘\s; p. 100,, ou,s 00. jlamso 4 
[austo fap Sacto mo .ocAuansis soi; | Y from 
end, oilaad (B, oidato); p. 101, Cows5 uciaito 
(“prepared him,” hardly “ invited him,” as E.T., p. 150,) : 
L9 from end, C. omits the sitting at the right hand of the 
governor (the detail has possibly been suggested by p. 98,., 
the governor and Ignatius). P. 102,,, 12,2780 } ye 0, 
surely correct, the magic circle (ef. E.T., p. 223, 1. 862) is 
'**T entreat thee to examine thyself a little * (E.T., p. 143, 1. 80 aq.) i 


incorrect. The meaning is probably, “Do you wish to Bilin some idea [as to 
why Ihave not appeared? ete.) B.'s Jons/y is perhaps to be preferred. 
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impossible, B.’s “bitter (}Zsas8o) circle” is perhaps a scribe’s 
error: p. 102, 1. 3 from end, fos dv0, rightly; p. 103, sq., 
Yo brs f 2:.s22)}) lem LAso fom fasts jlosj> 2} 
from end, io;900; ibid., 1.7 from end, C. reads, 49 al 
butos iio} womnto © [bd .ma} TES Lu] 
woo;no fas] ood] P bad on hu iyo; 
p. 104,, a ktodto I> Langs. Finally, p. 107,, Soaus9 
~ijano jis <0 othsias. op 2» [nas ,n. The age 
of R. Hérmizd is given as 87 in ©., the number of years 
spent in the monastery of M. Abraham of Risha 7, and in 
his own monastery 21 (contrast E.T., p. 185)! 

The above examples are sufficient to illustrate the 
characteristics of the two Cambridge MSS., which, as 
I have said, are of the seventeenth century, and until 
safer evidence is forthcoming it may legitimately be 
doubted whether Dr. Budge’s text really represents a text 
four or five hundred years older. The corruptions might very 
naturally be explained by the fact that his text is a copy 
of a copy of this unknown M&., but the numerous instances 
of addition and elaboration which it contains are probably to 
be explained otherwise. That the three MSS. go back to 
one recension need not be questioned, and one is tempted to 
suggest that B. has been worked over and highly elaborated 
by a pious follower of the Nestorian saint. However grateful 
Syriac echolars must be to Dr. Budge for what he has been 
willing to give them, the fact remains that his is not 
a critical edition, and that for text-critical purposes and for 
the elucidation of the most obscure passages the Cambridge 
MSS. must be consulted. It is indeed a thousand pities 
that Dr. Budge was unable to utilize them for purposes of 
collation, and appears to be quite unaware of their very 


' Tn the account translated by Hoffmann, Hirmied spends seven years at Rishi 
and 22 in his own monastery, and the total is 87. 
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exiatence—an unfortunate oversight which can only be due 
to the circumstance that they were not made known to the 
wider circle of Syriac scholars until the publication of the 
Cambridge Catalogue in the Autumn of 1901. 

The translation as a whole is extremely readable, although 
one recognizes the difficulty which Dr. Budge evidently felt 
of making a smooth and accurate rendering of o text which 
proves to be overladen with glosses and additions. In not 
a few cases better renderings easily suggest themselves. On 
p. 72,L 3 from end, and p. 98,1, 4, familiar Syriac idioms are 
translated literally, but in the latter passage it is conceivable 

- that the ordinary reader will not realize that when the 
physicians “cut off his hope” they really “lost hope of 
him.” On p. 162, | 6, “ his mercy rolled down” should be 
(literally) * his compassion was kindled”; two distinct verbs 

- have been confused. On p, 82, L 3 eq., another well-known 
idiom has gone astray. The bereaved parents were not so 
iniquitous as to begin “to curse and to swear” at the men 
who proposed to bury their dead son by the roadside; they 
merely “took an oath upon themselves”’; the Syriac is 
analogous to Acts xxiii, 21, nof Mark xiv, 71. On p. 76 
(1. 4 sq.) for “no mad dog shall gird at thee (sie) ” (Son), 
the preferable rendering is“... . shall go about (in the 
district where thy name ia venerated).” ‘ Fall into great 
heaviness ” (p. 145, |. 15) smacks of Hebrew and Assyrian ; 
222] is best translated “became enraged.” On p. 148, 
L. 10, the throne simply shone — not “emitted sparks.” 
“Evoked ” (p. 150, 1. 3 from end) for <= Ol is ingenious, 
but ungrammatical as the Syriac text (p. 101, 1, 3 from end) 
now stands; it should naturally be “resounding, making 


a sound ” (ato}):! P. 151, 1. 15 aq., for ** the wheels of the 
course of his sorcery had become useless,” better “his wheels 
eeased the course of his sorcery,” P, 142, 1. 14, not 


“devouring jaws” ([kaSo), but “ fish- hook,” the very 


— 





1 =O in the same line is probably an error jor SO. 
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meaning supported by the gloss. P. 170, 1. 97, second half, 
better, “acquire a knowledge of music.” P. 173, 1. 145, 
“from one Sabbath to another.” It is not intelligible, too, 
why Mar Elias the Twelfth (as in the Syriac) is called the 
Thirteenth on pp. 160, 304; curiously enough, we meet with 
the same discrepancy. in the author's Book of Governors, il, 
p- 194. On p. 12, n. 3, it might have been helpful to the 
ordinary reader to mention that the Syriac has simply 
reproduced the Peshitta rendering of Ramathaim-Zophim 
(1 Sam. i, 1), which interpreta “R, of the watchmen.” One 
Misses, too, references to Hoifmann's annotated translation of 
a metrical history of Rabban Hérmizd in his ever invaluable 
Auasige aus ayrischen Aktien, pp. 19 agq. (Leipzig, 18380). 

These three volumes are got up with that taste and finish 
which characterize ‘‘ Luzac’s Semitio Series." The printing 
is excellent, particularly the Syriac type. To the errata mm 
the Syriac volume there may be added: p. 70, 1. 8 from foot, 
fakes for buSahens (see E.T., p. 104), and p. 113, L. 16, 
levacs.035. On p. 155, |. 545 should be L 544; in con- 
sequence of this oversight there is a discrepancy in the 
enumeration throughout the rest of the poem. In the 
English translation (vol. ii, pt. i): p. xiv, L 14, read 
Timéreé for Jomarsi; p. xxxiii, 1. 10 from end, for latter 
read former; p. 94, L 10, pref it before 1a. On p. 17, 
I. 169, 177, some printer’s errors remain uncorrected. 
P. 147, 1. 4 from end, insert the governor’s name “ Ukbe”; 
p. 150, 1. 11, some words haye dropped out from the trans- 
lation; p. 291, L 1848 (5.T., p. 193, L 1849), insert “not” 
before “ being found in another.” 

m. A. Coor. 


Inpo-Iramian Pronococy. By Louis H. Gray, Ph.D. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1902.) 


Dr. Gray’s work is a valuable contribution to the 
comparative phonology of the Indian and Iranian groups of 
languages, and illustrates very fully the parallel development 
of the modern languages in both groups, and of the middle - 
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period which leads up to them, represented in India by the 
Prakrits and in Persia by Pahlavi. 

The examples are gathered under each sound in the 
following order :-— 


I. Vowels, 
IT, Single Consonants. 
Ill. Consonant-croups. 


Under each heading the Indian examples are first given 
under « and the Iranian under 4, a system which renders 
comparison easy, and one which has not been. attempted 
before. It may be doubted whether the number of words 
given is not in some cases excessive, for a large number 
of examples do not illustrate the particular change in 
question, but cases in which it does not apply, and sometimes 
these are in the majority, This inevitably leads to a prent 
deal of repetition, as the same word must occur under several 
headings; and when a certain change is very rare it leads 
to confusion to give a number of examples which do not 
illustrate it. 

For instance, in § 283 (change of » to vr) eleven words are 
given, of which only two, both from Kurdish, illustrate this 
change, and nine show the preservation of n. In § 2846 
(ayncope of n in Iranian) only six words show the loss of a, 
and the other fourteen its preservation. Similarly, in § 364 
(e=e), § S67 (e>g), § 369 (e>gr), and § 372 (e>B) many 
examples are repeated, and it would perhaps be a gain if 
these were grouped together eo as to show under each head 
the cases in which the particular change or preservation 
occurs, and not those in which it is absent. A similar 
occurrence will be observed in § 56 and § 61, illustrating 
the preservation of @ or its change to % The Balochi dip 
for dir might be added to the examples under this head 
and its frequent occurrence in Pashto dialects noted. 

Although, however, the system pursued leads to a re- 
dundance im some cases, I do not wish to be understood to 
mean that the wealth of illustration is a drawback. On the 
contrary, it 1s of the ereatest value, Almost every possible 
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change or modification is dealt with. I would suggest that 
after § 904 (er through Iranian 2*, jv to v) another paragraph 
might have been inserted illustrating the further change of 
the same sound to gw (or ge in the system followed by 
Dr. Gray), as in the case of original r, I can only give one 
example of this change, N. Bal. grwahdr, ‘sister,’ which 
cannot be otherwise explained. The word itself will be 
found among the examples under § 8). While on the 
subject of Balochi I may note that the sound jw (hr) in 
North Balochi (as in Award, ‘food,’ Awdé, ‘ salt’) does not 
seem to be recognized here. 

The system of transliteration followed is, with slight 
modifications, that generally adopted in German works on 
philology. A weak point in this system seema to be the 
treatment of the letter er. No attempt seems to be made to 
discriminate between the sounds of ¢ and w (as pronounced 
in English) and the intermediate sound of purely labial ¢ 
(without contact of the teeth). Now I believe I am right 
in saying that both in Indian and Iranian languages the 
sounds of w and of labial e are the ordinary sounds, while 
the common European v (German w), with dental contact, 
is very unusual. It may be asserted as a general rule, for 
instance, that w is the prevalent sound in Hindi and ¢ (labial) 
in Panjabi and Sindhi. But no hint of this is to be found 
in most philological writers, I would suggest that in works 
like the present, intended mainly for American and English 
students, the letter w should be used for its English sound, 
and v for the labial ¢ (and also for the dental ¢ if it 
is found), 

Western Panjabi, forming as it does a link between Sindhi 
and Kashmiri, might perhaps have with advantage been 
included among the languages illustrated. It affords some 
interesting examples of syncope in dentals, such as pai, 
‘husband ’ (Skt. pati), nai, ‘river’ (Skt, nadi), the latter 
being the only case of the preservation of the Prakrit form 
of this word in a modern language. 

Among the examples of the rare change r>ir (§ 70) the 
following might be inserted :-— 
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Panjabi: firni, . grazing tax? (Skt. irn, ‘ erase’), 
Hindi: Airpd, ‘ mercy’ (Skt. frpa). 


As a rule the words quoted are very correctly given, but 
some small errors are inevitable in a work of such a com- 
prehensive nature. In most cases they are evidently due to 
Dr. Gray's authorities rather than to himself. The following 
may be noted :— 

§ 65. For Hindi wnis, ‘nineteen,’ read wana, 

§ 74. For N. Bal. péwt, ‘back,’ read phust. 

§ 99 and elsewhere. For Afg. (Pashto) yraty, ‘ear,’ read 

yrdg or yrs. 

g2a4. For N. Bal, phaid, pias, ‘ foot,’ read pide. 

§ 906. For N. Bal. Aed, ‘sweat,’ read Acé. 


In other N, Bal. words the sounds of 6 and 6 are some- 
times given with alternate forms zs ands, This is a mistake 
owing to the words having been written down by foreigners, 
natives of India, who could not pronounce these sounds. It 
ig equivalent to the similar mispronunciations of English th 
ag 4 and z, or of Arabic @ (>) as «in Persian and Urdi. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that these minor 
corrections in small points do not affect the estimate of 
Dr. Gray's work a8 a whole.” It is admirably conceived and 
carried out, and will prove of the greatest value to all 
students of the history of sounds, 


M. Loxcworro Dames. 


SaTvotratri Viniscava anp Nirvana Vuinnica. By 
M. DuarManatya, pp. xli and 66. (Colombo, Odserrer 
Office; London, Luzne & Co., 1902.) 


These are two essays, in English, with elaborate intro- 
ductions, in German, by Professor Bastian. The first 
the birth and existence of beings in general; the 
is on the nature of Nirvana, 

It appears from the German introduction that Professor 
Bastian, during a visit to Colombo in 1898, was informed 


ig on 
second 
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of the existence of these essays in Sinhalese, and arranged 
to have them translated into English by the very competent 
hand of Mr. H. M. Gunesekara, the Assistant Librarian at 
the Museum in Colombo. The MS. of this translation was 
sent, after a long delay, to Berlin; and was then (during 
a holiday visit to the island) taken back by Professor 
Bastian to Ceylon, where it was much revised in conversation 
with scholars there. Finally, it was printed, with the 
German introductions, in the island. It is interesting to 
find an essay in German, on Buddhist metaphysics, set up 
so accurately by Ceylon printers. And the whole story of 
the origin of this little book is a most curious example 
of that interplay of diverse thoughts and nationalities and 
languages so characteristic of our times. Essays written 
in the Aryan dialect spoken in Ceylon, and by a Sinhalese, 
to expound his view of certain abstruse problems started 
two thousand five hundred years ago by a rajput thinker 
born in Nepal; that view based on the scholastic intar- 
pretations, expressed in diverse tongues, by scholars in 
Burma, Siam, and Ceylon; and now put before Western 
scholars in English, but in English written by another 
Sinhalese, and elucidated (if the word be allowed of Professor 
Bastian’s well-known involved and parenthetical style) by 
a German professor, in German. 

As to the contents of the essays, both those by the author 
and those by Professor Bastian, no attempt is made to 
expound the doctrine of the canonical books as such, The 
authorities referred to are for the most part of mach younger 
date; and the whole exposition is based on the medimval 

Neither the original author nor the editor give chapter 
verse for any of their authorities: and it is not possible 
to distinguish their individual opinions from those of the 
authorities to whom they refer. The style throughout is 
very confused and difficult, and it is by no means easy to 
follow the arguments set forth. But in Mr. Gunesekara’s 
renderings of the terms of Buddhist mysticism there is 
much that is suggestive ; and this short pamphlet is of 


; 
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importance for any acholar who is engaged on the study 
of the later phases of Buddhist speculation. 
T. W. Rays Davins. 


Crxsuasamuccaya. A Compendium of Buddhistic teaching 
compiled by Cantipgva, chiefly from earlier Mahayana 
siitras. Edited by Cecin Benpati, M.A. (St. Peters- 
burg, 1902.) 

Cintideva’s Cikshasamuccaya is an anthology of Buddhist 
literature according to the Mahayana school, written towards 
the end of the eighth century a.p. The framework of the 
book is formed by 27 karikas or memorial verses, on which 
the author writes a commentary. Professor Bendall has 
printed the 27 karikas separately at the end of his intro- 
duction, and has added to each of them the Tibetan as well 
as the English translation. We learn from the introduction 
(p. ut) that the karikas themselves are not altogether 
original, but that they acknowledge their dependence on 
earlier literature. 

In §4 the editor gives us his views about the language 
of the Cikshasamuccaya, in which he comes to the con- 
clusion that Childers was wrong when he asserted in his 
Pali Dictionary (p.536) that the Northern Buddhists were 
often misled by their ignorance of Pali. He dwells especially 
on the word phdsum, which is found (p. 129, 1. 8) side by 
side with sukham, and seems to be put in for its pleasant 
archaic ring to the ears of the faithful. Another word 
which might be mentioned in this connection is Jia, 
p- 128, 16 and 131, 4. Bendall says in the note on p, 128 
that fia cannot be = ratsia, because the two occur together 
on p. 131. The case is, however, exactly the same as with 
regard to sukham and phdsim, and what holds good in the 
one must also hold good in the other. Lia is the opposite 
of pranita, ‘sweet, nice,’ on p. 128, so it must mean ‘rough, 
nasty,’ and not ‘scanty’ as Bendall would make out, The 
corresponding word in Pali is /akha with the same meaning 
Majjh. 1, 78, where Neumann translates it by ‘ Rauhsinn,’ 
Cf, Pischel, Grammatik der Prikrit-sprachen, p, 179, 
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The edition of the Cikshasamuccaya is founded on a unique 
manuseript of the Cambridge University Library written in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century. Professor Gendall has 
taken great trouble to give us a correct text, and in all 
difficult passages he has used the Tibetan version in the 
Tanjur and also the Chinese version, with which he became 
aequainted through Professor Leamann and his Japanese 
papil Wogihara. Copious notes accompany the text from 
beginning to end, and give us valuable information taken 
principally from other branches of Indian literature. I propose 
to mention im the sequel a few points that have struck me 
when perusing this most interesting book. 

p. 12, L. 15, we read uccagghantah, and p. 271, 1. 6, nasty- 
uecagyhanollipanadinam. Bendall compares in the notes Pali 
uphaggati and Hindi cagh. He might have added that. this 
root cag ‘to laugh, to be pleased’ is found already im 
Agoka's pillar inseriptions, Edict IV (see Ounningham, 
Corpus inseriptionum indicarum, pp- LO9, 1L0). 

p. l74, lL 7, we read patGiyan, which Bendall declares to 
be a thoroughly prakritic form. Of Mahivasta, ii, 517, and 
Trenckner, Pali Miscellany, p, 79. 

p- 182,. 1. 3, nidacippilitam vd cipyamdnasya. Bendall 
compares Marathi cipnen, ‘to squeeze,’ but the root occurs 
also in Pali cippyamdna, Milindap. 261, where Rhys Davids 
renders it by ‘ crushed flat between their tecth,’ 

p. 199, L. 8, posto. Bendall ealls this a prakritic form not 
hitherto found in literature. We find it in the Saddharma- 
pundarika, iii, 39 (Burnouf, p. 53; Kern, p- 82), where the 
stanza begins thus: Fatid Ai pashasye bhaved agdram, ete. 

p. 247, L. 7, read i¢ddddro instead of thadhdro, and ef. 
p. 246, 1. 4, 

p 351, 1 11, te carakth paricrajaka frthydah, ete. Bendall 
has already called attention to this extract from the Ratnolka- 
dhirani in the J.R.AS., 1901, p, 122 if, and similar lists of 
Indian sects in the time of the Buddha have been drawn 
up by Rhys Davids in the J.R.A.S., 189] pp. 409-413, and 
1898, pp. 197-198 (the latter from Anguttaranikaya, iii, 
p. 276). The question is treated at some length by Fa Hian 


Has. 193, og 


’ 
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in his Foe Koue Ki (translated by Abel Rémusat, Faris, 
1836),p. 148 Sérydnurartakapancatapanam of the Cikshas’ 
corresponds to “aux ardeurs de la flamme et du soleil (ce 
qu’on nomme les cing chaleurs),"” Foe Koue Ki, p. 151 ; 
kukkuragovratikd to “le précepte du beuf et du chien,” Foe 
Koue Ki, pp. 150, 158; kanfatabhasmatrmagaydnam to “en 
se souillant avec dea cendres, en couchant sur les herbes 
épineuses,”” Foe Koue Ki, p. 151. 

The beginning of the list seems to be traditional, as we 
meet with it also in the corresponding list of the Mahavastu 
(iii, 412, 7-10). There, however, the following sect is 
that of the traidandakad, corresponding to the éedendikd of 
the Anguttara list. Rhys Davids (J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 197) 
explains this aa “that school of Brahmin beggars who 
carried three staves bound up as one.” I think that the 
three dandas alluded to are the kayadanda, the vacidanda, 
and the manodanda (cf. Majjh. i, 372, and Neumann’s 
quotation from the Sannyasopanishad in his Reden Gotamo 
Buddho’s, ii, 54). The next in the Mahivastu list 1s 
minandika, where Senart, ii, 522 (though hesitating), and 
Bendall consider the m as an irregular Sandhi, and the 
following as a proper name Anandika. I think that we 
ought to read miigandika, and that this sect corresponds to 
No. 6 of the Afguttara list, but I cannot explain the term 
in a satisfactory way, nor those that follow immediately 
in the Mahavastu list. The expression wiitkapakshika refers, 
indeed, to the Vaiceshika sect, as Senart suggested, but 
Bendall seems not willing to admit. This is confirmed by 
Majjh. i, 78, and by Foe Koue Ki, 152, where it is stated 
that the Vuaiceshikas were called “ermites chouettes.” The | 
corresponding Jain list has been discovered by Professor 
Leumann in §75 of the Aupapatikusiitra: . . . . goyama- 
govvaiya-gihidhamma-dhammacintaga-aviruddha-viruddha- 
vuddha-sa vaga-ppabhitayo., 

I conclude this review with my best thanks to Professor 
Bendall for the good and solid work he has given us in his 
edition of the Cikshisamuccaya. 


K. Mier. 
Berne, Jine, 1903, 
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On certams Svurrrxes in THE Moperx Inno- ARyAN 
Verwacunars. By Grorce A. Grrersox. (In the 
Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Sprachforsthung auf dem 
Gebiete der Indogermanischen Sprachen, herausgegeben 
von EH. Kuhn und J. Schmidt. Giitersloh: Drack und 
Verlag von ©. Bertelsmann.) 

Beames’ Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan 
Languages of India, as well as my own Grammar on the 
same subject, were published more than twenty years ago, 
Since that time much progress has been made in the know- 
ledge of the Indo-Aryan vernaculars. Some theories have 
been confirmed, others have been shown to be untenable, and 
not a few new views have been opened up. The largest 
share of this advance is due to the researches connected with 
the great Linguistic Survey of India, which has been in 
Progress for some years, and the completion of which, 
[ believe, we may shortly expect. Its results are sure 
to provide a rich and valuable mine of new and reliable 
information; and it is to be hoped that Dr. Grierson, the 
able Director of the Survey, will himself elaborate them into 
a new Comparative Grammar which shall be abreast of our 
present knowledge of the modern vernaculars and their 
antecedent stages. 

The article under review is a contribution towards such 
a Grammar. It deals with some of the hitherto most 
eontroverted points in the Indo-Aryan vernaculars,—the 
suffixes which are commonly employed to form “ the 
Genitive and Dative cases of nouns, and the Conjunctive 
Participle of verbs,” and which are “connected with the 
Sanskrit root kr, to make, or with the Sanskrit suffixes éana 
and fie,’ 

The term ‘suffix,’ as here employed, requires an explana- 
tion, which is not given in so many words in the article, but 
which may be deduced from its concluding observations. 
The term usually employed has been ‘ postposition.’ 
Dr. Grierson, in the course of his article, shows that im 
certain cases the postpositions form compounds with the 
oblique form of the nouns to which they are appended, 





and having formed compounds they become mutilated and 
coalesce with the nouns so as to form a mere inflection or 
termination of it. For example, Marwari has the noun 
ghodd (nominative), a horse ; its oblique form is ghédd ; and 
its genitive is ghiddrd, formed with the termination rd. But 
this termination is really the mutilated remnant of the 
genitive postposition kard, which was compounded with the 
oblique form ghddd (i.e. ghidd-kard), and afterwards, by the 
elision of ka (according to certain well-known phonetic 
laws), reduced to rd. On the other hand, Jaipuri has the 
genitive ghdrd-ko, where ghird is the oblique form, while 
ké (contracted from kau) is the postposition, added without 
composition. Accordingly, Dr. Grierson rightly insists that 
terminational genitives (like ghéddrd) should be written as 
one word, while postpositional genitives (like ghird- kd) 
should be spelled with a hyphen. The particular interest of 
this insistance lies in Dr. Grierson’s statement ( p- 491) that 
"the difference between postposition and fasten is the 


great difference between the modern languages of the current 


Sanskrit Madhya-dééa and those of the rest of Aryan India.” 
The promised proof of this statement will be awaited with 
much interest. It appears that the term ‘suflix’ is adopted 
in the article to cover the case of the ‘ terminations’ as well 
as that of the ‘postpositions.’ But, if so, the usage has not 
always been strictly observed. E.g.,on p. 488 it is said that 
“the ro has ceased to be a suffix and has become as much an 

nflectional termination as the sya of the Sanskrit ghitakasya 
or Abie | r of the Bengali giérar.” Here one expects ‘ post- 
position" instead of ‘suffix’; for rd by becoming a termina- 
tion still remains os suffix ‘Going, in fact, enumerated as 
such in Table i on p. 474). Regarding the distinction of 
termination and postposition, and the insistance on this 
distinction being shown in the spelling, Dr. Grierson, 
[ think, is undoubtedly right. 

The origin of such terminations as ar, ér, ré from the 
“fb SAE kar, kéré, kari, through curtailment in com- 
with the preceding noun, has long been known, or 
sh lant suspected (p, 487). There was, however, a difficulty 
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in those cases in which the composition, apparently, was 
one of the postpositions with a noun in the oblique form, 
the latter being itself an original genitive case. For 
example, the Marwari genitive ghadard would presuppose 
the fuller form ghidd-kard (or ghddd-kérd), the latter being 
4 compound of the oblique form ghddd and the postposition 
karé, equivalent respectively to Sanskrit ghdfakasya and 
kdryakah. “In Sanskrit or Prakrit,” it is said, “true 
compounds are not formed with the first member in the 
genitive case” (p. 487). To this difficulty there are two 
possible answers. It may be said that the intermediate 
form ghidd-kard is, in this case, not really a genitive 
compound, equivalent to ghdtakasya-kdryakah, but an ordinary 
compound, ie. ghifaka-kdryakak. That is, ghddd, though 
accidentally identical with the oblique form, is, in these 
circumstances, not really an oblique form. Or, if this 
solution is not considered satisfactory, it may be shown 
that, as a matter of fact, undoubted cases of composition do 
occur in which the first member is inflected. Dr. Grierson 
has elected the second alternative. He shows that in the 
Dangi conjunctive participle a postposition is compounded 
with an inflected noun.- For example, Daagi wthir, having 
risen, is contracted from wuthi-kar (pp. 482, 487), and the 
latter is a compound of the postposition kar with the inflected 
noun wit. This wfit is properly itself a conjunctive 
participle, Prakrit *wftii or wtfhia = Sanskrit wttidya; but 
such conjunctive participles are now admitted to be properly 
nouns in the instrumental case (p. 479). Hence Dangi 
ufhir ultimately represents a compound the first member 
of which is in the instrumental case. Now, as Dr. Grierson 
rightly observes (p. 474), in the middle, or Prakrit, stage of 
the Indo-Aryan vernacular, “the three cases (instrumental, 
ablative, locative) were confused, and became one case, 
usually employed in the sense of the locative.” Hence, 
this ‘confused,’ or indeterminate case, as represented in the 
modern vernacular stage of the Indo-Aryan, is called by him 
“the (modern) locative.’ We may, therefore, preferably 
define the Datgi conjunctive participle wikir as a word 
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in which a postposition (rar) is compounded with a noun 
in the locative case (wihi), For the purpose of explaining 
the origin of the mutilated genitive suffixes in question, 
therefore, Dr. Grierson is justified in establishing the rule 
(p. 482) that “postpositions can be compounded with nouns 
in the oblique form, and the whole treated as one word, 
subject to the phonetic rules which obtain in such cases,” 
It should be added, however, with regard to the rule, quoted 
above, about the structure of ‘true compounds,’ that even 
in Sanskrit instances are by no means unknown in which 
compounds are made with the first member in the accusative 
or locative, or even the instrumental or genitive cases. 
Examples are given in Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar, § 1250, 
where it is suid that accusative compounds occur “quite 
often,” and locative compounds “not seldom.” A phenomenon 
which was possible in literary Sanskrit cannot have been 
impossible in the vulgar language, where it may well have 
attained much greater prevalence. 

With regard to the conjunctive participle, Dr, Grierson 
enters into a detailed investigation of its nature and origin 
(pp. 479-485). Having stated that the various forms of 
the Sanskrit conjunctive participle are only so many “ nouns 
in various cases” (instrumental, dative, locative), and that 
in Apabhramsa Prakrit the infinitive, which in Sanskrit 
is the accusative of a noun, can also be used as o conjunctive 
participle, he proceeds to divide all the modern Indo-Aryan 
suffixes of the conjunctive participle into six groups. He 
next shows by a separate examination of each group that 
they all “can be explained as (modern) locatives,” that is, 
a8 representatives of the older indeterminate case, above 
referred to. There is this, however, to be observed, that, 
if the termination i (as in wéhi, having risen, kar, having 
done) is rightly referred to the Sanskrit yg, it goes back 
to an original instrumental case; while the termination 
ai or é (a8 in the conjunctive participle postpositions kai, ké, 
né, jé) is referable to an original locative case, Again, the 
Oriya termination 4, and the element 6 or @ in the Marathi 
terminations d-ni, i-né, ete., if they are rightly referrad ta 
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the Prakrit infinitive termination iv, do not go back to any 
‘case’ at all, but to an original Sanskrit uninflected noun 
in §-fu. This follows as a necessary consequence, if 
Dr. Grierson’s derivation of the Marathi termination d-ni, 
ete,, is correct, according to which «i is the mutilated 
remnant of the Sanskrit suiiix fana compounded with an 
original conjunctive participle ending in 6. For example, 
Marathi wfhj-ni, having risen, would represent Prakrit 
uithiu-tané (Sanskrit *utthitu-tané), where the syllable fa is 
elided by the action of the ordinary phonetic rules. The 
employment of the crude base of the infinitive in 1-fv, to 
form compounds, is not oat all uncommon in FPrakrit 
(especially with dma, desire; see Professor Puischel’s 
Prakrit Grammar, § 577); nor is its employment unknown 
to form conjunctive participles (e.g., A/iqyiu, * having 
broken,’ ibidem, § 579). The derivation of the element ni, né, 
etc., however, from Sanskrit tana, Prakrit tana, is open to the 
same objection as its derivation from the Prakrit termination 
fina, namely, that according to the law discovered by 
Dr. Konow (Journal R.AS., 1902, p. 419, quoted by 
Dr. Grierson on p. 453) it should be ni, né, etc.' 

The suffixes of the dative and genitive are subjected to 
a similar investigation, the article commencing with the 
former (pp. 475-479) and ending with the latter (pp. 485—- 
491). Dr. Grierson shows that most of them are ultimately 
referable to one of two Sanskrit sources: either (1) to one 
of the participles, (a) Arta, done, or (6) ddrya or (c) krtya, to 
be done, of the root Ar, do; or (2) to one of the two suffixes 
(@) tana or (¢) tya. In Prakrit, under its phonetic rules, 
these words assume (in the nominative singular) the forms 
(a') kaw or tian, or (a") kadaw or kidau, (41) kérau (shortened 

“karau), or (i*) kajpau, (¢) kaceau, (d) tanau, (e) ceaw. 
Moreover, when compounded with the governed noun, their 
initial syllables Ai or ka or ké and fa may be elided. Thus 
in the modern vernaculars there result the following forms, 


' The difficulty is admitted by Dr. Grierson, as T see from a private letter 
‘eer dtd June). In it he also gives a hint of a solution, which, however, 
shall better leave to him to disclose when it hus been fully worked out. 
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distributed over the different languages as shown in Tables 1 
and ti: (a') kaw, ko, ku, &; (a7) da; (b') kérd, hér, kar, é, ar, 
ro; (6°) 70; (c) ed; (a) donau, fond, manu, nd, mv; (¢) cd. The 
{e) and (¢) forms are identical, and hence Dr. Grierson 
suggests the possibility of an alternative derivation for the 
Marathi suflix ed, though, for himself, he appears to favour 
the form (¢) (p. 490). Not derivable from either source are 
the suffixes sande and jando. These Dr. Grierson is disposed 
to derive from the present participle of the root a«, be, which 
in Sindhi has the special meaning of ‘ peculiar to’ (p. 489). 

The derivation of Prakrit 4éri, kérau from the Sanskrit 
kdryah, instead of from friéah, is based on the consideration 
that 4érd, which is properly Sauraseni, requires an inter- 
mediate form kari, while drtah only yields Sauraseni heridé 
(p. 486). Another reason, to my mind equally forcible, is 
that Adryah affords the only possible way of obtaining 
a satisfactory derivation for the Sindhi jo throngh the 
intermediate Prakrit Aajjau. (p. 488). 

The meaning ‘made by, or of, or for’ is obviously well 
adapted to impart to a word the function of a genitive case- 
suffix. This explains the use of the past participle érta for 
that purpose. In the case of the future passive participle 
kdrya or krtya, ‘to be made,’ it must be assumed that it 
suffered a change of signification. Dr, Grierson adduces as 
evidences in support of the actual fact of such a change that 
the Sanskrit noun kdérya, modern éd), means both ‘a thing ‘to 
be done’ and ‘a thing done,' and that in the Sanskrit of the 
Mahavastu the future participle kiya is actually employed 
as a suffix of the renitive (p. 486). The Sanskrit locative 
Artyé and the modern locative kajé, which are also adduced 
(footnote on p. 486) as actually occurring in the sense of 
a dative postposition, exactly like Sanskrit krfé, are leas 
conclusive. For with the dative there is no such difficulty 
as with the genitive: the dative sense (for or for the sake 
of) can be =e, ce by the future participle just as well as, 
indeed better than, by the past participle. As to the suffix 
tana, the identity of it with the noun tana, offspring, may be 
suggested. The suggestion may be nothing new, thongh 
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I do mot remember at this moment having seen it elsewhere. 
The meaning ‘sprung from’ would lend itself to the function 
of a genitive suffix just as well as ‘made by.’ 

Sanskrit uses the locative fr‘é and the instrumental Arféna 

to subserve the function of the dative, and fama to turn 
adverbs into adjectives (e.g. agré-tana, afore-going). These 
are devices which probably crept sporadically into the 
(literary) Sanskrit from the contemporary vernacular or 
eolloquial old language, in which, no doubt, they were much 
more common. From the old vernacular they not only 
descended into the Prakrit and modern vernaculars, but their 
application spread to other parts of the language. Those 
words, tria and tana, eradually came to be used for the purpose 
of turning every genitive into an adjective (e.g., in the dog- 
Sanskrit of the Bower MS., v, 16, té-krid cinfa, thy thought ; 
Beames, Comp. Gram., ii, 287, Drupadi-kéri lajgd, the shame 
of Drupadi; Hema Candra, iv, 361, fuha-tonaum kulu, thy 
race). It thus came to pass that in the modern vernaculars 
the genitives are uniformly adjectives, agreeing with their 

noun in number, gender, and case (p, 476). 

Like the Sanskrit locative Arfé and instrumental ‘rténa, 
the Prakrit instrumental fonéme was used to express the 
dative (e.g. Hem. iv, 426, eaddatianaho-tanéna, for the sake 
of greatness). As already observed, in the middle (Prakrit) 
stage of the Indo-Aryan language, not only the locative 
and instrumental, but also the ablative, coalesced into one 
indeterminate case, which in the modern vernaculars is 
represented by the locative. After a detailed investigation 
4 the modern dative suffixes (pp. 473-479), Dr. Grierson 
comes to the conclusion that “(with the exception of the 
Kaémiri) every dative suffix is identical with the (modern) 
locative of a genitive suffix” (p. 476). The Kasmiri dative 
euiix ‘ify is not a locative, but “the nominative of 
adjective, and declined for gender” (p. 474, footnote). It 
should be added that Dr. Grierson also excepte the Marathi 
dative suffix /d (in Table i) and doubtfully the Naipali dai 
(Table ii), not apparently because his rule is not applicable to 
them, but because (in distinction from the others which are 
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shown in his Tables) they do not seem to be ultimately 
referable to either kria or tana. 

There are two misprints in the references: on p. 473 read 
422 for 421, and on p. 486, footnote 1, read 286 for 285. 


A. F. Runotr Horen.e. 


Atnum Kern. OpsreELLEN GESCHREVEN TER EERE VAN 
De. H. Kezn HEM AANGEHODEN DOOR VRIENDEN EN 
LEERLINGEN OP ZIJN ZEVENTIGSTEN VERJAARDAG DEN 
6 Aprit, 1903. Large 4to; pp. 420. (Leiden: Brill, 
1903.) 

This stately volume contuins articles, varying in length 
from a page or two to ten or twelve pages, from nearly 
a hundred scholars, friends, pupils, or co-workers of the 
leader of Indianist studies in Holland, Professor Kern. 
They have thus united to testify their loyal reverence and 
lasting esteem for that great scholar, and to congratulate 
him on the attainment of his 70th birthday. It would be 
impossible, and if possible would not be desirable, to attempt 
any review of the opinions expressed on the many diverse 
points that are here discussed. It is sufficient to point out 
that we find among these writers not only a food array of 
men who owe to the personal teaching of the distinguished 
Professor the foundation of their knowledge, but a very 
remarkable list of the leading representatives in Europe 
and America of all branches of Indianist research. It is 
a striking testimony to the appreciation, among his 
cotemporaries throughout the world, of the value of the 
services rendered to our studies in so many directions and 
on 60 many sides by Professor Kern, 

The international character of this testimony is a very 
suggestive and a very encouraging sign of the times. The 
thinkers throughout the world are coming more and more 
to form 4 community by themselves. Unmoved by the 
religious, military, and commercial rivalries which keep 
the nations apart, undisturbed by the differences of opinion 
in such matters which are known to exist among themselves, 
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they work steadily on in their efforts to add to knowledge. 
Each worker appeals to a circle far wider than his own 
university, or even his own country; and he receives 
recognition and sympathy wherever, in the world, others 
are pursuing the same or similar enquiries. And this is 
independent even of agreement in the results arrived at. 
It is rare for any one scholar to agree with all the con- 
clusions of another scholar, whom he nevertheless loyally 
_ admires, and the value of whose work he is quite ready to 
acknowledge and to defend. And the irresistible tendency 
of the times will lead to a continual expansion of the 
boundaries of this republic of thought, to a continual 
increase In its power and influence in the world. 

Another general remark, of a more technical nature, 1s 
suggested by this volume, It shows us (precisely as the 
similar volume published in honour of Professor Weber 
showed us) how complete is the victory now won in 
Indianist studies by transliteration. We have here ninety 
different papers, by as many different authors, on all manner 
of questions—historical, philosophical, religious, philological— 
arising out of the studies of the literatures preserved in 
different languages of India or Further India. Words or 
passages, some of considerable length, are quoted from those 
literatures in support of the suggestions made. In every 
case, Whatever the lancuage, they are given in transliteration. 
This consensus of practice shows that a merely practical, but 
still by no means unimportant, obstacle to the progress of 
Oriental study is, in this branch of it, im a fair way to be 
removed, 

We welcome this volume as a well-deserved tribute of 
affectionate reverence to a great scholar, the pioneer of our 
studies in so many fields. And we trust that he may long 
be spared to aid us by his wide knowledge, his earnestness of 
purpose, and his rare intellectual gifts. 

T. W. Ruvs Davis. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


(April, May, Juno, 1903.) 


lL. Genera Meerexcs or tHe Roya. Astaric Socrery. 


April 7th, 1903—Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, in 
Mr. W. H. Noyce 
were elected members of the Society. 


Mr. Vincent Smith read a paper on “ Alexander's Indian 
Campaign.” A discussion followed, in which Dr. Stein, 
Dr. Hoey, the Secretary, and othera took part. The paper 
will appear tn full. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 
The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 12th, Lord 
Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following Report of the Council for the year 1902 
was then read by the Secretary -— 


Report or THE Covncu. ror THE Year 1902. 
The Council regrets to report the loss by death or retire- 
ment of the following fifteen members :— 
There have died— 3 
Lord Kimberley, 
Mr. T. Ballard, 


ea 

The Rev. T. Foulkes, 

Syed Mohammed Latif. 
_ There have retired— 

Mr. 3: Benne Aout, 





Mr. F. 1, Goldemid, 
Dr. Sten Konow, 

Mr. D. Hogarth, 

Mr. F. Sessions, 

The Rev. Dr. Welldon, 
Mr. E. Rose. 


On the other hand, the following forty 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Mr. Douglas Ainslie, 
Sir Steuart Bayley, 
Mr. H. C. Fanshawe, 
The Rev. Dr. J, E. Marks, 
‘Mr. Moung Tha Hnyin, 
Mr. E. MM. 8. Perowne, 
Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, 
General A. T. Reid, 


The Raja Pertab Bahadur Singh of Partabgarh, 
The pie of Bobbili, 
. Sassoon, 





Mr. D 
Mr. W. M. Aders, 
a ner H. H, B. eta 
L “We. Bis. ae 
Pow kaaeat 
Count H. Coudenhove, 
Mr. Kali Kumar Das, 
ait. L. B. Dass, 
Mr. Edmund Forbes, 








Mr. Oo Ohn Ghine, 
Miss Winiired Gray, 
Professor Hagopian, 
Mr. Halil Halid, 

Miss Hardcastle, 

Dr. Kapadia, 

Mr. J. Harding King, 
Count Landberg, 

Mr. K. 8. Menon, 

Mr. D. B. Parasius, 

Mr. M. H. Phelps, 

Mr. Lionel Proud, 

Mr, Bolaki Ram, 

Mr. W. H. BR. Rivers, 
Professor Kishan Singh, 
Gharat Bhooshan Lal Romesh Sinh, 
Mr. Moung Tsain, 

Mr. Abdullah al M. Sohrawarthy, 
Mr. N. P. Vaid, 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya, 

Mrs, Wrenshall. 


Of the subseribing libraries, three have been added to the 
list and none have resigned. 

These figures show a total merease of thirty subscribing 
members and libraries; and, as the number of deaths and 
retirements is this year lower than usual, the net increase 
is about double the average merease of the previous years. 
The total number of members on the Ist of January for each 
year since 1889 is as follows :— 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


oe 


1889... 060 42 


437+ oO 1897 ... 5244 1 
450+ 14 1898 ... 5524 8 
459+ 9 1899... . 553 + 21 
476+ 17 1900 .. 551— 2 
4935 + 17 190]... S664 15 
492— | 1902 ... 477 +11 


523 + 31 1903 .,, 607+ 40 
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showing an average increase of about twelve. For the first 
time in the history of the Society the membership has this 
year reached to more than G00; and as there is no reason 
to believe that the conditions leading te the steady progress 
shown in this table have ceased to act, the Council ventures 
to hope that a similar progress will be shown in the years 
to come. 

The receipts from members’ subseriptions show a decrease 
of £17 compured with last year’s total, which was the highest 
that had so far been reached. The amount of subscriptions 
to the Journal is £156, as against £154. There has been 
a decrease in the sales of back numbers of the Journal, which 
amounted this year to £18 12s,, as against £29 2s. last year ; 
and there has been an increase of £58 7s. in the sums received 
for rent. The total receipts show £1,460 [4s. 6d., as against 
£191 15s. 11d¢., and this is the first time in the history of 
the Society that the receipta have been over £1,400. 

On the expenditure side the cost of the Journal shows 
an increase of £125 3». Gd, This is, however, mainly 
a matter of account. As was mentioned in lust annual 
report, a cheque for £95 for the cost of printing the 
October Journal in 1901, though paid in time to appear 
in the accounts for that year, was not presented to our 
bankers till after the end of the year. It has therefore 
to appear in this year’s accounts, instead of in last year's, to 
which it properly belongs. Pubteacting the amount of 
this cheque, which belongs to lust year's expenditure, the 
expenditure for the year 1902 was £1375 9s. 4a. 

The series of monographs projected by the Council appears 
this year on both sides of the account, the sales showing 
£3 14s. 4d. and the expenditure £31 2s. Two of the 
volumes im this series have appeared during the year 1902, 
that is to Sy, Dr. Hirschield’s “New Researches into the 

‘haxegesisof the Koran” and Dr. Winternitz’s 
siecle of Sanskrit MSS. in the Society's Library” (to 
which was added an appendix by Mr. F, W. Thomas). 
‘Three others are in the press, and the Council hope that 
_ two at least out of those three will be ready for publication 
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As soon as funds are available it would be desirable to 
have a new edition of the catalogue of our Malay and 
Burmese MSS., and also of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Tod 
‘Collection, which are not included in the catalogue, just 
published, of those in the Whish Collection. The time ia 
also rapidly approaching when a new edition of ‘the 
catalogue of the printed books in the Society's library 
ought to be undertaken. The number of entries, in our 
supplementary card catalogue, of books presented or bought 
since the present catulopue was closed, is so large that the 
case in which the cards are kept can no longer hold them. 
And as it is precisely these new acquisitions that are 
especially in request, the existing catalogue, in which they 
do not appear, is rapidly becoming obsolete. The Council 
amakes no apology for calling attention to these needs. It is 
quite aware that each new step forward, so far from being 
final, only brings into clearer view the necessity, or the 
advisability, of taking another step further on. And this 
is: no matter for regret. It is the inevitable result of the 
nature of the pioneer work the Society endeavours, with the 
very inadequate means at its disposal, to carry on. 

At the final general meeting of the last International 
Congress of Orientalists held at Hamburg, the office of this 
Society was declared to be the permanent bureau of the 
Organising authorities of such international CONPTEASES im 
future. No doubt the reasons which led to this decision 
were chiefly of a practical and business nature. But. the 
Council is none the less gratified at this mark of confidence, 
and trusts that the step thus taken will conduce to ‘the 
furtherance of the cause of Oriental research. 

The Council ‘has laid before the Government of India 
a carefully thought out scheme for the annual publication 
ofan Indian Record Series to contain the material documents 
out of which a history of India may eventually be recon- 
structed. The Government has, in principle, approved the 
scheme ; and a detailed list of proposals for the first volumes 
to. be published having been laid before the Government 
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Tt would be quite unnecessary to enlarge on the great 
importance of this project. When it has been carried out 16 
will place at the service of scholars such aids to study a8 
are now obtainable by European historians, a will Net an 
h in our knowledge of the greatest of our dependencies. 

eatin g the year under review the Council availed itself 
of the unique occasion of the presence in London, to attend 
at the Coronation of His Majesty, of a number of the 
princes of India, to organise a banquet to be given im 
their honour. A committee, under the able presidency of 
Sir Steuart Bayley, to whom the thanks of the Society 
are especially due, made the general arrangements for the 
entertainment; the final details having been left in the 
very competent hands of Dr. Thornton and Mr. Wollaston. 
It proved a great social success; and, so far from interfering 
in any way with the intellectual work of the Society, did 
a great deal to break down the indifference, arising from 
imperfect knowledge, with which its efforts are too often met. 

A similar remark applies to the action taken, under the 
incentive of Mr. Wollaston, to organise the grant by the 
Socicty of a gold medal to be given to the best essay, on 
some subject of Indian history, sent in from the boys im 
the principal public schools in England. The best essay 
in each school (the adjudicator in this case being the head- 
master of the particular school) will entitle the boy who 
wrote it toa prize of books. And the best of all these best 
essays (the adjudicator in this case being a committee of 
the Society) will entitle the boy who wrote it to the Public 
School medal. Rules have been drawn up to make the 
procedure clear, and have been accepted by the head- 
masters of Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Westminster, the 
Charterhouse, Rugby, and Merchant Taylors. The schools 
have undertaken to give instruction in the subject, and m 
this year a number of boys will be studying the life and 
history of Akbar, which is the subject selected for the first 
This being the third year since the Society’s cold medal 
for Oriental research was awarded to Dr. E. W. West, the 
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doyen of Pahlavi students in Europe, the Council has had 
to select his successor. Under the advice of the Committee 
of Selection, consisting this year of Sir Raymond West, 
Sir Charles Lyall, and Professor Strong, the Council has 
awarded the medal to Sir W. Muir, for so many years 
a Vice-President of the Society, who has done so much to , 
further the knowledge, among English-speaking people, of 
the history of Muhammadanism. Sir W. Muir was President 
of the Society from May, 1884, to May, 1885, when he left 
London to take up his duties as Principal of the University 
at Edinburgh. The following is a complete list of the 
Presidents of the Society from its foundation till to-day :— 


PRESIDENT. YEAu. 
The Right Hon. C. W. Williams Winn... ... 1834 
The Right Hon. C. W. Williams Winn... it 1837 


The Right Hon. Earl of Munster Ti 184] 
The Right Hon. Lord apr and Veaci ... 1842 
The Hight Hon. Lord Auckland .. aad = 1i43 
The Right Hon. Lord Auckland ... hs baa 1846 
The Earl of Ellesmere... nti ae ABE 1849 
Lord Ashburton ..; segs as ase oe 1852 
Professor H. H. Wilson ... A fe = 1855 
Viscount Strangford oe: Se 1861 
Sir T. E, Colebrooke = att tis = 1864 
Viscount Strangford a eS ee 1867 
Sir T. E. Colebrooke ave ne is 2k 1869 
sir H. C. Rawlinson A= Ah st eet 1869 
Sir T. EB. Colebrooke sas = dee a L&71 
our H. BR. EK. Frere... i _ sais 5 Le7z 
sir T. E. Colebrooke * = “= ize 1875 
sir H. C, Rawiinaon tt ae “4 4. 1878 
sir T. E. Colebrooke ats a os al. 1881 
oir H, B. E. Frere ... sr a eS a 1682 
Colonel Yule ie aes = ak a 1685 
Sir T, Wade ie oy = 1887 
The Right Hon. Earl of Northbrook can je 1890 
The Right Hon. Lord Reasy sss wee ss 2S 


In conclusion, the Council begs to congratulate the Society 
on the continued progress in the membership, the financial 
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position, and the work of the Society. But it cannot do ao 
without pointing out at the same time the absurd discrepancy 
between, on the one hand, the slender resources at ita dispose 
and, on the other hand, the immensity and interest of the 

with which the Society outht to deal. ‘In spite 
of the fact that the Journal has been enlarged, and that the 
two series of Oriental Translations and of Monographs have 
been, under great difficulty, successfully started, the work 
accomplished is almost as nothing compared with that which 
Temains undone; and whole branches of historical enquiry 
of the most important kind are scarcely represented im its 
pages atall. The Council has now under its consideration 
a scheme for supplying one of those defects by the publication 
of a Journal to be devoted to the study of the Far East, and 
especially of China and Japan, and it hopes in the next 
Report to be able to say that this has become an accomplished 
fact. But the Council would venture to make a special 
appeal to the members for help both in money and in work, 
and would remind them that one very practical way to help 
on the cause of Oriental research is to make the Society 
a legatee by their wills of such a sum as they may be able to 
devote to the purpose. 

Sir William Lee-Warner and Sir Raymond West retire 
by rotation from the office of Vice-President, and the former 
does not wish to be re-elected. The following members 
retire, under the rules, from the Council :-— 





Dr. (aster, 

Mr. Kennedy, 
Mr. Kay, 
Professor Browne, 
Dr. Thornton. 


In place of them the Council proposes the election, as 
Vice-Presidents, of i 


Sir Raymond West, 
T. H. Thornton, Esq., C.8.L, D.C.L. ; 


> ‘Li . vy! 
‘Tr. . 





and of members of Council, of 
Dr. Gaster, 
Mr. Syed Ali Bilgrami, 
Mr. Irvine, 
Mr. F. W. Thomas, 
Colonel Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Bart. 


The Council recommends the reappointment for the year 
of the Hon. Librarian, Dr. Codrington, and of the Hon. 
Secretary, Dr. Cust. As the present Hon. Treasurer wishes 
to retire, the Council recommends the election, in his place, 
of Mr. James Kennedy. And the Council desires to place 
on record its sense of the great services rendered, for so 
many years, to the Society, by the late Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. Brandreth. 

The usual statement of accounts, with the Auditors’ report 
upon it, is laid on the table. 

| Mr. T. H. Thornton, C.S.L., D.O.L., m moving the 
, adoption of the report of the Council, said :—I have been 
asked as a member of the Council to move the adoption of 
this report, and I do so with the greatest pleasure, because, 
although I cannot claim to be a profound Orientalist, I believe 
there is no one to whom I can yield in taking the deepest 
interest in the well-beimg and progress of this Society. 
My connection with the Royal Asiatic Society, indeed, 
commenced from a very early period—from the middle of 
the last century, when my father (a member of the Society) 
took me as a schoolboy to a great mecting, at which the 
Prince Consort was present, to hear Major Rawlinson, 
then a young man of exceedingly modest bearing, read 
4 description of the progress made by him in the decipher- 
ment of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria. While at 
Oxford T became a pupil of a very distinguished member 
of this Soniake: Horace Hayman Wilson, then Boden 
Professor of Sanscrit, studied philology under Max Miller, 
and Hebrew under Pusey. After upwards of a quarter of 
a century spent in the Government service in India (im 
the course of which I was able to give some help in the 
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eause of archmological research) I returned to England, and 
was almost immediately elected to the Council of this Society, 
and there I have remained ever since, and have served on 
many important Committees, besides beimg an occasional 
contributor to the Journal. I mention all this, not with any 
view of self-laudation, but simply to show you in what a good 
position I am for gauging the progress of the institution, and 
T can say without hesitation that the progress made since the 
time I was first acquainted with it has been very great indeed. 
In the first place, the number of members hus considerably 
increased, and now amounts to the respectable figure of 
upwards of 600, and includes, I am glad to see, the name 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. But not only 
has the number of members increased, it is also to be noted 
that, whereas, when I first belonged to the Soctety, there 
was hardly a single native Indian member, we have now 
many. During the past year we have elected as many 
as 15, and amongst these are two distinguished members 
of noble families—the Rajah Partab Singh of Partabgarh 
and the Rajah of Bobbili. But not only has the member- 
ship increased, but the Journal (our great stand - by) 
has been very greatly improved both in form and matter, 
thanks to our distinguished Secretaries — General Sir 
Frederic Goldsmid, during whose time the valuable “ Notes 
of the Quarter” were introduced, and especially to our 
present Secretary, Professor Rhys Davids, and his inde- 
fatigable assistant, Miss Hughes. Under their régime the 
sale of the Journal has largely inereased, and so has the 
number of libraries to which it is supplied. 

Then the attendance at our ordinary meetings has greatly 
improved. How fur this is owing to the introduction of 
a practice —for which I was myself to a great extent 
responsible—the practice of providing tea after discussions, 
T do not know, but, anyhow, the result is satisfactory. 

But the Council] has not confined itself to the publication 
of papers and discussions; it has done its best (with the very 
limited means at its disposal) to promote, by indirect methods, 
the advancement of Oriental studies and research. 
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It has endeavoured (but up to the present time, I am sorry 
to say, In vain) to induce some of the Colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge to set aside one or more of their fellowships as 
rewards for distinguished Oriental scholars, who would be 
thus enabled to devote their whole time to the scientific 
study of Eastern languages and literature, 

Tt has prepared lists of appointments for which a scholar- 
ike acquaintance with Oriental tongues is requisite, for, 
after all, the best form of encouragement for Oriental study 
is to show that it may lead to something. 

Some years ago it provided popular lectures on Oriental 
subjects by distinguished men such as the Inte Professor 
Max Miiller and the late Sir William Hunter, but the 
lectures, though well attended, did not lead, as was hoped, 
to an increase of members, and had to be abandoned on 
financial grounds. 

It took an important part in organizing and making 
a success of the Tenth Oriental Congress held in London 
in 1892. 

Through its Transliteration Committee (presided over for 
some time by the late Sir Monier-Williams) it induced the 
Oriental Congress held at Geneva in 1894 to pass a scheme 
of transliteration of Oriental names, which is now published 
in every number of the Journal. The scheme is not. satis- 
factory to everybody. No scheme of transliteration ever 
will be. But to have a scheme recognized by a Congress 
is a great step in advance, and that adopted, which is in 
harmony with the system of transliteration employed for 
many years by the Government of India, is gradually 
winning its way to general adoption. 

Through its President, Lord Reay, it endeavoured to 
secure for Oriental studies a proper place in the scheme 
of the Teaching University of London. 

With the generous help of the late Mr. Arbuthnot it has 
reconstituted the Oriental Translation Fund, and has already 
published a translation of Mir Khwand’s “ Rauzot-us-Safa,” 
comprising the Moslem version of our Bible stories, and 
detailed lives of Muhammad and his successors, by Mr. EK; 
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Rehatsck ; Tawney's translation of a collection of Jain 
stories, the “™ Katha Kosa’; Gaster's “Chronicles of 
Jerahmeel,” from the Hebrew; and other works, the last 
issue being Mrs. H. Beveridge's translation of the ‘* Memoirs 
of Gui-badan Begum, aunt of Akbar the Great.” 

It has arranged for the publication of a series of 
monographs by distinguished scholars, such as Guy Le 
Strange and Professor E. G. Browne, and a Catalogue 
raisonné of its Sanscrit MSS. prepared by Dr. Winternitz, 
and now contemplates the separate publication of papers 
relating to the Far Hast. 

It has instituted a Gold Medal to be awarded triennially 
to distinguished Oriental scholars; and has, more recently 
(with the help of funds generously contributed by some of 
the Chiefs of Southern India), been able to found in eight 
of the public schools of England, the authorities of which 
have undertaken to give instruction in Indian history and 
geography, a prize of books to be given yearly for an essay 
on an Indian subject, and a medal to be given to the best of 
the prize-winners. It is hoped that this measure will have 
some effect, at any rate, in removing a grave reproach. 

Lastly, the Council profited by the occasion of the presence 
in London of a number of Princes and Chiefs from India, 
to attend the Coronation, to organize a banquet in 
their honour. The banquet was a great success, and was 
carried out without the slightest expense to the institution. 

In the matter of the triennial gold medal, the prizes im 
public schools, and the Coronation banquet, the Society owes 
much to the initiation and energy of our colleague Mr. A. M. 
Wollaston, C.1.E., and his success has been gained in spite 
of a good deal of healthy opposition. In a time-honoured 
Society like ours any movement outside the ordinary groove, 
outside, that is to say, the limits of pure acholarship and 
research, is sure to develop the ‘conscientious objector,’ and 
theoretically, no doubt, there is much to be said from his 
point of view. Theoretically, no doubt, it would be better 
to confine ourselyes strictly to scholarlike research and 
learned discussion; but, practically, it is necessary for 
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a Society, which, like ours, is unendewed, to keep itself 
in evidence and endeavour to win the sympathy of a larger 
audience than pure scholars and archologists. .Pauperies 
sine dote may be good for a philosopher, but is bad for an 
institution. 

But that the status of our Society has in no way suffered 
im consequence of our transgressions is abundantly clear 
from the great fact announced this day, namely, that the 
Government of India, acting on the recommendation of the 
Council of this Society, has decided to publish a series of 
State papers having reference to the history of India, and 
has constituted the Royal Asiatic Society its agent for 
editing and issuing the volumes, 

Moreover, the Coronation banquet, to which exception has 
been taken as being beyond our province, has led to an 
exceptionally large increase of members. 

Of course, as pointed out in the report, though much has 
been done and is being done in the way of improvement by 
the Society, much remains to be done, if only funds were 
available. We need larger premises in which to store and 
arrange our valuable books and manuscripts. We could 
still further improve the Journal if we had not to depend 
entirely upon unpaid contributions, And in this matter we 
have had the great advantage of a ‘candid friend’ in the 
person of our distinguished colleague Dr. R. N. Cust, who, 
im a printed paper recently circulated, has piven us a hist 
of our shortcomings, which should have a stimulating effect, 

But, in spite of ‘ conscientious objectors’ and ‘candid 
friends,” I think we have good cause to congratulate 
ourselves on the steady progress made of late years, and 
I for one remain, and hope always to remain—as I trust 
everyone in this room will remain,—an enthusiastic believer 
in the future of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Mr. W. Irvine, in seconding the adoption of the report, 
said :—Dr. Thornton hus left so few of the subjects untouched 
that there remains very little for ‘me to say. I think that 
the report before us presenta a record of progress, slow 
perhaps, but steady, under every head of our work. Turniz : 
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to ‘finance, you will sce from the accounts that we have 
spent in excess of our income not more than the sum of 
£10; while our outstanding liabilities are only one hundred 
pounds or so in excess of the cash m hand at the end of 
the year. In short, we are completely innocent of that vice 
of hoarding our resources, against which we were warned 
last year und the year before. I notice that for printing 
one monograph we have to pay £150; this seems a rather 
expensive undertaking, even after deduction of the 250 
contributed by the author. I should like to know whether 
the arrangement with the Royal Geographical Bociety to 
meet half of this £100 still exists or not. In connection 
with finance, there is another point that might be mentioned. 
On the Ist of January, 1902, our member list stood at 
577. Deducting 32 honorary and extraordinary members, 
63 librarics, 26 resident, and 66 non-resident compounders— 
187 in all,—we arrive at a residue of 490 paying members. 
The abstract of the year's accounts shows that there are 
93 resident members on the list, all of whom paid ; 
non-resident members 291, of whom 199 paid ; library 
members 6, all of whom paid. It looks as if 9? members, 
nearly 16 per cent. of the total number, had paid nothing ; 
even ut a guinea each, this represents £96 12s. Now there 
may be some who hold with Mine Ancient Pistol, and say, 
“ Base is the slave who pays.” But surely the chief end 
of man, as the member of a learned society, is to pay 
subscriptions. Would it not be better, then, to enforce the 
rules in that case made and provided, and strike off these 
men in buckram, who only serve to «well our list to no good 
purpose? Dr. Thornton has been reminiscent, and I may 
follow in his wake. Although I cannot throw my memory 
back to 1849, I am reminded of the time four and twenty 
years ago, when I first became a member of this Society. 
I recollect a mectimg in 1880 where there were present 
Sir Henry Rawlinson (in the chair), Sir ‘Walter Elhot, 
Sir Edward Clive Bayley, Prof. John Dowson, Mr. W.5. W. 
Vaux, the then Secretary; and last, but not least, our 
Hon. Secretary, who is still with us—a hardy evergreen— 
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Dr. K. N. Cust, with a pointer in one hand and a bit of 
chalk in the other, demonstrating something or other, 
I forget what, on a blackboard. The audience consisted of 
myself and perhaps one other member. No doubt there 
were giants in those days, men individually greater than 
we are; but most decidedly we have the advantage in 
numbers. As to the catalogues, a library without a good 
catalogue is a very imperfect instrument, and I trust the 
Council will soon be in a position to carry out its intention 
of setting aside funds for a revised catalogue of our general 
brary, and new catalogues of the Malay and Burmese MSS., 
and of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Tod Collection. In the last 
of these I feel a personal interest, for perhaps among Colonel 
Tod's books may be found the original Hindi poems of the 
later bards and rhapaodists (after Chand Bardai), which form 
the groundwork of his grand but chaotic prose epic, the 
Annals of Rajasthan. Turning to the library itself, as we 
are all bookworms here, and as such live on books, we 
require to be provided with fresh and nourishing diet. Now, 
if it were not for our friends, sister societies, foreign 
governments, the Indin Office, publishers and authors, who 
are most generous in their gifts, we should run the risk of 
dying of starvation, as last year we spent just £3 10s. 3d. on 
the purchase of new books. On the question of the banquet 
of last year, I heard some mutterings and murmurings that 
it was not our business to give expensive public dinners, 
For my own part, I object as much as anyone to personal 
advertisement ; nor have I any consuming desire to feast 
in the company of peers, princes, and potentates. Still, in 
this age of penny and halfpenny papers, no cause, not even 
the most sober and serious, can hope for a hearing, unless 
it 1s kept well before the public. Thus I think our action 
im a way was justified. At any tate, there is no denying 
one thing, that the banquet was a great success, thanks to 
the untiring éxertions of our Committee, and especially of 
Mr. Wollaston. It has, I believe, brought us already several 
new members, and it cost us, as a Society, nothing at all. 
Our medals have also been mentioned by Dr. Thornton, and 
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it is a great pleasure to hear the announcement of the 
Council that this year the gold medal has been awarded 
to Sir William Muir, who has so long held a prominent 
position among Anglo-Indians as an Arabic scholar and as 
a man of learning, besides his great position as an official ; 
and I am sure he will cherish it to his dying day, as a proof 
that he has obtained the scholar’s best reward—the esteem 
and approbation of his fellow.- workers. Our scheme of 
school medals, after, I fear, a great deal of difference 
of opinion, has at length got under way. Let us hope that: 
Mr. Wollaston’s persistent energy in the matter will be 
rewarded by the results. Many seem to think that there 
will be no results; but putting it at the lowest, some boys 
will every year find out that there is such a country as 
India, and that it has a history. The ery is ever that 
students of the Orient, its language and its learning, are not 
forthcoming. Who knows on what ground the seed of the 
sower may fall, what trivial accident may divert the current 
of a man’s whole future life? and a casual schoolboy 
competition for one of our medals may be the starting-point 
of some great Oriental scholar’s career. By our constitution 
we are intended to embrace within our fold the whole of 
the East, with the manifold manifestations of its mind, in 
language, philosophy, and history, One by one portions 
of our domain, as they develop, fall away from us, set up 
for themselves, and we know them no more. Assyriology, 
in which we have such a glorious past, has abandoned 
us: with the exception of Mr. Pinches, a host in himself, 
and a recently joined member, the Rev. Mr. Caldecott. 
Egyptology also has disappeared from our pages. But there 
is another subject that I had intended to name, as one in 
which we might achieve more—China and the Far East,— 
but our active Secretary has anticipated me, and already the 
project is far advanced of a new division of our Journal, 
devoted exclusively to those abstruse but fascinating subjects, 
the language and literature of China and Japan. The late 
Mr. Watters once said to me: “This should be called the 
“Royal Indian,’ not the ‘Royal Asiatic Society.’” I do 
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not think we need pay much attention to this gibe; though, 
as is only natural in an English Asiatic Society, India 
must predominate. Our Journal is not 2 mere organ of 
Buddhism, as I have heard it called, or of merely Indian 
philology and philosophy. Take the contents of the four 
numbers of the Journal for 1902, and you will find that 
Indian and Buddhist articles occupy only 158 pages, as 
agamst 459 pages devoted to Islim, Zoroasterism, Persia, 
Mesopotamia, and four articles on other entirely non-Indian 
subjects. Our reviews and notices are even more varied 
in subject. I had intended to call attention to what I think 
is. a hopeful development—a new movement among educated 
Bengalis, leading them to take up the history of their own 
country, and study it from the original sources in a scientific 
and critical spirit. At last there seems some hope that an 
indigenous school of writers, following European methods, 
has arisen. Nor is it only in books written in English that 
this tendency is displayed, for I have seen historical works 
in Bengali, where there is—however much of anti-English 
bias may be present—at least an attempt to discuss and 
appreciate historical evidence, in preference to mere idle 
declamation or barefaved compilation. I think we ought 
on this occasion to make some passing mention of what 
I consider the greatest English work of Oriental learning 
during the past year, the “ Linguistic Survey of India” 
by our distinguished member, Dr. Grierson. If you will 
turn to the brief summary on p. 426 of this year’s Journal, 
you will find that it yields the little fact that there are 147 
spoken languages, not merely dialects, in India, belonging 
to six preat groups or families. 

The thanks of the meeting have already been expressed 
to our Council and its officers by Dr. Thornton, and I need 
say no more. I[ think we are domg sound work in an 
unobtrusive manner: endeavouring to hand on the lamp. of 
knowledge, trimmed and replenished so as to serve the 
future hour, at the same time building up slowly, stone by 
stone, am imperishable monument of man’s unconguerable 
mind, that may still endure when no Englishman's foot 
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uny longer treads the soil of Hindustan, and our native 
land has sunk back into its pristine obscurity, a little island 
set in the remote Atlantie, In brief, we may confidently 
take as our own the words put by the poet into the mouth of 
Portma, son of Cuto:— 
“Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
But we ll do more, Sempronius—we ‘ll deserve it.” 


I beg to second the adoption of the report. 

Mr. J. Kennedy: I have been for the last eight or nine 
years auditor of the Society, and I may say that the questions 
Mr. Irvine has raised are among those secrets which auditors 
keep among themselves and ventilate to the Council. It is 
our duty to see that the amounts which ought to have been 
realized have been realized, and that the amounts paid have 
been paid under proper authority. However, this year there 
was no need to warn the Society. The excess im expenditure 
referred to by Mr. Irvine 1s due to the payment for printing 
five quarters of the Journal, instead of four as usual. Last 
year we paid for three quarters, and this year for five. 
Mr. Irvine stated that our liabilities are m excess of our 
balance-sheet, but of these liabilities £87 10s. are for the 

amber quarter of rent, and the rest has been otherwise 
SP so that our liabilities are quite met by our 
balance at the bank. As for Colonel Gerini’s work, I am 
afraid I cannot say anything. I cannot answer how much 
the Geographical Society will pay up and how much we 
shall be let im for. As for the arrears of subscriptions, it 
is # thing we have to go over every year. I have the lst 
we use of all the members who have not paid. All the 
resident members have paid. Of the non-resident members 
there are 92 who are im arrears, but out of these you must 
deduct 15 who were elected at the end of the year, and 
that leaves 77 to be accounted for. They do not get the 
Journal, and if they give nothing they get nothing. Of the 
‘7, 47 are Asintics, We elect a number of Asiatic members 
annually who during their residence in London come here, 
and who, as members, pay for that time only. When they 
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return to their own country it is impossible to trace them, 
and after a certain number of years we have to strike their 
names off the list. Of the remaining 30 membera I may 
say that many of them are men of great distinction: one 
is the Governor of an English Province; others are in the 
highest circles of the land, and it is a matter of getting 
at them. Letters are sent by the Secretary, but very often 
their Treasurer takes no notice of them unless the matter 
is specially brought to the notice of the gentlemen concerned. 
Tam eure the Secretary and Council do everything that is 
possible to realize the subscriptions from non - resident 
members; from resident members it is, of course, perfectly 
easy. As to the banquet, I was one of those conscientious 
objectors who objected, and enjoyed the dinner immensely. 
Sir Raymond West: My Lord, I think we must all be 
quite satisfied, from the explanations given by Mr. Kennedy, 
that your interests have not been altogether neglected m 
the financial sphere. As in the carrying on of all businesses, 
there are points raised from time to time which are open 
to serious objections and all kinds of difference of views. 
The truth is, there are not any members of the Council or 
in the governing departments of the institution who are 
not personally interested in the welfare of this Society, 
and who are not determined, as far as their abilities and 
eapacities go, to make the institution a success. I believe, 
on the whole, you may give the credit to your Council of 
keeping their eyes open to all the opportunities that 
present themselves of advancing the interests of the Society, 
and promoting learning in those spheres which are specially 
interesting to the members of the Society. You have had 
suggestions put before you to-day which show that the 
Council, representing you, are desirous of extendmg the 
ictivities of the Society concurrently with the growth of 
interest generally in the East, which is now extending itself 
into new spheres and taking hold also of new points of view. 
We trust, as members of the Council, that we shall always 
be fairly abreast of the progress of ideas, and aware of the 
interests which the developing world opens to us, and we 
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are determined, if we only have the means, to make the 
Asiatic Society a great centre of Oriental learning, occupyimg 
a relative position at least equal to that it has occupied im 
the past, and possibly occupying a higher position as the 
fellowship of men extends. As foreign scholars feel an 
ever-increasing interest in the work of this Society, we have 
every reason to be satisfied with the amount of sympathy 
we get from foreign coadjutors, and we trust that this 
Society as an international centre of Oriental learning and 
research will go on as it has in the past, and always be 
worthy of the traditions which have come down to us; 
and that in the course of years we may have from time 
to time to present to you reports as satisfactory as the one 
now laid before you. 

It is obvious to you, ladies and gentlemen, that there 
are new fields opening out for learning, discovery, and 
research in the Far East, and we hope that those of you 
who are—and most of you are—deeply interested im this 
Society will do all you can to bring in additional members 
and additional learning to enrich and adorn our Journal, and 
to make this Society a centre of all Oriental learning and 
worthy in all ways of the traditions of our Empire. 

The President : You will allow me to allude to one or two 
matters which have not been alluded toas yet. In looking 
at the roll of those we have to mourn I must especially 
draw attention to the record of activity of Mr. Beames. 
Mr, Beames wrote 1 Comparative Grammar of the Aryan 
dialects of India, und scholars will admit that it is as great 
a work of Oriental enquiry as Bishop Caldwell’s Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian languages. I think we ought 
to pay a tribute of respect to so distinguished a man as 
Mr. Beames. Among others on this list is the name of 
Sir Robert Davies, who had a very distinguished career 
in India. Sir Robert was a man of a singularly retiring 
and a modest disposition, but still one of those men whose 
influence in India cannot be exaggerated, and his name is 
held in the greatest esteem im the Provinee he has governed. 
Thave already spoken of Professor Cowell on various occasions, 
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and we ure all aware of the immense. value of his scholarship. 
We know how greatly he mecreased while in Calcutta his. 
knowledge of Sanskrit, talking Sanskrit with the pandits 
there in a way that very few other scholars could do, and 
thus obtaining his great mastery over the abstrusest questions. 
of the Panthetstic philosophy of India. Syed Mohammed. 
Latif was known to.many here present to-day, and his history 
of the Punjab gives him a claim also to, our recolleetion. 

The most, important part of the activity of this Society, 
and that which commends us to the world of learning im 
Europe and elsewhere, 1s undoubtedly the Journal, and. 
in.connection with the Journal you will allow me to thank 
the Secretary for the immense care he bestows on that 
publication. Undoubtedly to Professor Rhys Davids is due 
to a great extent the status of this Society among the 
learned Societies of Europe, but it is not his only claim to. 
our gratitude. You are aware that the University of 
London has « Board of Oriental Studies. Of that Board. 
of Oriental Studies, Professor Rhys Davids is the Honorary 
Secretary, and. as a member of the Senate of the University 
of London, 1 wish. to. state that the value of the work done 
m that connection by Professor Rhys Davids has given it 
a status which is greatly due to his activity. ‘The Senate of 
the University has during the past year adopted. a scheme 
drawn, up by the Board for the examination of internal 
students for the G.A. and M.A. degrees, which cam now be 
obtained, by Oriental knowledge alone. That, is an important 
step: in advance if we manage to get the internal students, 
There: is the scheme, there are the teachers, but as a matter 
of fact the number of students is a great deal smaller than 
it ought to be. But that is a question upon which I will 
not now dilate, It is unfortunate that here, ag in so 
many other respects, we have all that is otherwise, wanted 
to, do the work, and not the means by which the work 
MSS. we have in this building, which, are all waiting for 
_ the research students—wuiting for the men to. do the 
work, but which for lack of funds is left in that fallow 
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This Society succeeded this year in another respect. We 
pointed out to the Royal Society that the Hoyal Society 
‘alone could not undertake to represent British learning ™m 
«wmnection with the International Association of Academies. 
The Council of this Society invited some of us to assist 
others in creating an institution which would ‘also represent 
Oriental languages and a great many other departments of 
learning, The British Academy has been created, and ‘this 
is partly due to the mitiative of this Association, and T trast 
that our relations with the new Academy will always ‘be 
of the most friendly nature. To show how important 1 4s 
that such an institution should be called into heme, I need 
only mention that one of the things which this International 
Association of Academies has undertaken is to publish an 
Encyclopedia of Islam, and you will be pleased to hear 
that a member of the Council of this Association, who %s 
also a member of the British Academy, represents England 
—all countries are represented,—and that Professor Browne 
will co-operate with Professor de Goeje and other scholars 
‘im the work which, sooner or later, will be published. 

With regard to the Society, I think we may consider 
we have done our work efficiently during the last year. 
We are advancing alone the line of research, and at the 
‘Congress at Hamburg, you will be pleased to hear, ‘this 
Association was selected as the headquarters of the Oriental 
‘Congresses of the future. It was felt that this Association 
was the only one which had an office, the only one in which 
the spirit of continuity was sufficient to secure also for the 
work of the Congresses more continuity than it hitherto had. 
As‘a symbol of our new position as regards future Congresses 
we have obtained the custody of the drmkmg horn which was 
ia by ‘the King of Sweden to the Congress at Stockholm. 
Tt therefore becomes our duty whenever a Congress is held 
—or rather it will be the duty of Professor Rhys Davids— 
to be accompanied by this drinking horn to the Congress, 
and in this respect I hope that the word ‘custody’ will not 
involve us in the discussion at present going on on the 
Education Gill, in which the word ‘ custody’ seems to 
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puzzle all interpreters of the Bill as to what it means. 
But im this case it seems to be very simple. I cannot sit 
down without asking you to join with the Council in their 
thanks to Miss Hughes for the indefatigable assistance she 
gives to members in this building. There is only one other 
event to which I shall allude—with great regret. Among 
our most valued members is one who, in former days, as 
long as he was living here in London, was constantly at 
our meetings and took the greatest interest, and still takes 
the greatest interest, in all that concerns this institution— 
Colonel Plunkett. We know that Colonel Plunkett has 
lost his son in Somaliland lately. He fell there, the bravest 
among the brave, and if you will allow me I should like to 
have a letter written to Colonel Plunkett to say that we have 
the greatest sympathy with him in his grief at the loss 
of his son. 

I hope that next year will be as satisfactory a one, both 
as regards finance and increase of membership, as last year, 
that the Council will receive the continued support of the 
members, and that the activity of the Society will be us 
marked os it has been in the pust. 

The report was adopted. 

Ar. Hewitt, in proposing the adoption of new rules, said — 
The question IT wish to lay before you is that I think there 
ought to be more recognition than there is, in the rules, 
of the position of the Society as a pioneer Society, partly 
founded for the publication of papers written by members ; 
and that there should be a distinct assertion in the Tules 
that no paper should be rejected because of the opinions 
and arguments of the author being disagreed with. I have 
drawn up a few rules on the subject, and I merely sugerest 
that the question should be considered by the Council, Ido 
not wish to press my rules, or any other rules, upon the 
Council; all I want is that the question should be considered. 
The rules I have drawn up are as follows :— 
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1. That all papers submitted by members for publication should, 
as a rule, be printed in the Journal in the order in which 
they are received. 

2. That if more papers are sent in than can be printed in the 
first copy of the Journal issued after their reception, 
preference in publication may be given to papers judged 
by the Council to be of such special importance as to make 
their immediate publication desirable. 

$. That papers which will, when printed, cover more than 

pages should be divided by their authors into sections, 
which will allow of their being printed in successive 
numbers if there is not room for the whole paper in the 
number in which the first sections are published. 

4. That members whose papers are accepted for publication 
should be told of the date of the number in which they will 
be printed. 

5, That no papers be rejected because the majority of the 
members of the Examining Committee or of the Council 
disagree with the opinions expressed or the conclusions 
arrived at by the author. 

6. That when papers are rejected as unsuitable for the Journal 
the cause of their rejection should be distinctly stated im 
writing to the author, who should be allowed, if possible, 
an opportunity of remedying the defects which caused its 
rejection. 


Several members I have spoken to, or written to, have 
objected to the last rule, because they say that the work of 
stating reasons for rejecting would be so immense that nobody 
would undertake it. I say that papers should be accepted 
as they are and stand or fall by themselves; and even 
if the papers are wrong themselves im facts and arguments, 
and disregard strong arguments against them, they ought 
to remain, and thus give members of the Society an 
opportunity of coming forward and saying what they 
think, and letting others state their objections. Many of 
the greatest works written have been written in answer to 
publications which have been objected to as worthless, but 
atill, at the same time, have brought out very great works. 
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What I would suggest is, that the Council should take the 
question into consideration, and appoint a Committee to 
decide: as to how far it is possible to fo im the direction 
Thave pointed out in these rules. 

Mr. Irvine: In the absence of Dr. Codrington, who was 
called away und who promised to be the seconder of this 
motion, I rise to second it in order that Mr. Hewitt may 
have an opportunity of putting his proposal before the 
meeting. 

The President: I understand that Mr. Hewitt only wants 
these rules to be considered by the Couneil ? 

Mr. Hewitt > Yes, T merely want them to be considered 
by the Council. 

The President > IT cannot allow one statement to ro 
unchallenged. I do not wish anyone to leave this meeting 
under the impression that any paper is, at any time, refused 
in the Journal because opinions are stated in it which are 
not those of the Council. I think it extremely mpoartant 
that members should know that whatever may be the reason 
of a paper not being inserted in the Journal, it is not because 
the opinions which are held by the writer ure not those 
of the Council. As to my own experience, T may say that 
I have heard discussions on papers since T have held the 
chair of Fresident, but whether the statements contained 
im the papers were agreeable to the Council or not, they 
were set aside, if they were set aside, only because they did 
not contam sufficiently original matter, or were more 
appropriate to Journals less strictly scholarly than our own. 
Unfortunately the Journal is in the position of haying sn 
many contributors that we are obliged to make a selection i 
and in making that selection the question arises, What are 
the articles most likely to attract the attention of our 
readers? Therefore no stigma whatever attaches to the fact 
of a paper having been rejected. And those that are 
published are published because their contents will add to 
knowledge. Whatever criticism the action of the Council 
may incur, I wish to make it quite clear that we have 
BO prejudices and preconceived opinions, and that all 








papers are welcome to us at all times. Having said that, 
the rules will be very carefully considered by the Council, 
and we will have communicated to Mr. Hewitt their decision. 
I hope that decision will give him some satisfaction for the 
trouble he has taken. 

Professor Hagopian : There ia one matter to which I should 
like to allude, and upon which your Lordship has touched. 
I think that the Council will do well to keep up the standard 
of its publications, and that is a very laudable object in 
the selection of contributions and papers. There is that 
excuse for rejecting some contributions besides the want of 
room. That struck me at once when I heard the objections 
_ advanced as to the rejection of papers—some of which, it 

sugpested, are rejected because the Council did not 
agree with the opinions of the writers, and in other cases 
were rejected for reasons which I could not eather very 
well. I think the Council ore jealous of the reputation of 
the Society, and they want to keep the Journal up to a high 








dune Sth, 1908.—Dr. Thornton, Vice - President, im 
the Chair. 
Mr. 5. M. Mitra and 
Mr. 8. Krishna Swami Aiyangar 
were elected members of the Society. 
Mr. W. Irvine read a paper on “The Life of Niccolao 
Manucei, Venetian, chiefly from his unpublished Storia 
‘de Mogor.” 
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Il. Contents or Forrten Onrenrat Jovrwars. 


I. Aurrsenuirr vex Decrsopex Monoestinpiscurs GESELLSCHAFT. 


Konow (Sten). Notes on the Maghi Dialect of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Mills (L. H.j. Pahlavi Yasna XIV, XV, AVI, with all 
the MSS. collated. 

Nestle (E.), Zur Geschichte der syrischen Typen. 

Jacobi (H.). Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka. 

Mittwoch (E.), Ein Geniza-Fragment. 

Ginsburger (M.). Die Fragmente des fhargum jeru- 
schalmi zum Pentateuch. 

Rothstein (J. W.). Zur Kritik des Deboraliedes und die 
urspriingliche rhythmische Form desselben. 

Scheftelowitz (J.), Altiranische Studien. 

Horovitz (J.). Jawaddud. 

——— Ueber den Einfluss des Stoicismus auf die 
Entwickelung der Philosophie bei den Arabern. 

Horn (P.), Sdhnime, 64, 48. 


Il. Viewwa Ontewrar Jovewat. Vol. XVI, No. 1. 


Krall (J.). Der demotische Roman aus der Zeit des Konigs 
Petubastis. 

Chalathiang (G.). War Artasches von Armenien der 
Besieger des Krisus ? 

Stackelberg (R.v.). Beitrage zur persischen Lexikographie. 

Chalatianz (B.), Der Ursprung der armenischen Firsten- 
timer. 

Winternitz (M.). Der Salhaparvan in der siidindischen 
Rezension des Mahabharata. 
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ITl. Ostrvary Novices. 


Sir James Macnabh Campbell, KC LE. 


A large cirele of friends, both in Europe and in India, 
will have heard, with more than ordinary sorrow, of the 
death of Sir James Macnabb Campbell, K.C.I.E., on the 
26th May last, at his residence, Achnashie, Rosneath, N.B. 
Sir James Campbell was a son of the late Rev. J. M. 
Campbell, D.D. He was educated at Glasgow, at the 
Academy and the University; and his attainments as 
a scholar were, in the course of time, duly recognised by 
his University, in conferring upon him the degree of D.O.L. 
He entered the Indian Civil Service in 1569, and was posted 
to the Bombay Presidency. He served, in the ordinary 
course, as an Assistant Collector and Magistrate, in the 
Khandesh and Kolaba districts and at Bombay, from 1870 
to 18738. For some months in 1877, he was on famine 
duty in the Bijapur district,— the Kaladgi district, as it was 
then called. In 1880, he acted for a time as Municipal 
Commissioner of Bombay, and as Under-Secretary to 
Government in the Political, Judimal, and Educational 
Departments. In 1881, he attained the rank of Collector 
and District Magistrate, in which capacity, for the most 
part, he served until 1897, excepting during three periods 
of absence from India on furlough, at Bombay itself, and 
in the Panch-Mahals with the additional duties of Political 
Agent for the Rewa-Kantha State. In 1895 and 1897, he 
officiated as Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium, and 
Abkari. And finally, in July, 1897, in succession to 
Major-General Sir William Gatacre, E.C.B., he became 
Chairman of the Bombay Plague Committee. He left India 
on furlough in April, 1598. He received his promotion 
to be substantive Second Grade Commissioner in February, 
1900, while he was still on furlough. And, without 
returning to India, he retired from the Service very shortly 
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afterwards. He was appointed a Companion of the Indian 
Empire in January, 1885, and a Knight Commander of 
the same Order in June, 1897, 

Such, in brief outline, were the chief features of his 
ordinary official career, The great work of his life, 
however, was done in connection with the official Gazetteer 
of the Bombay Presidency. He was appointed Compiler 
of the Gazetteer in June, 1873. And he held that office 
until August, 188d, discharging during part of that period 
the duties of some additional offices also, as indicated above, 
His formal appointment as Compiler of the Gazetteer then 
came to an end. But he still retained the general super- 
intendence of the compilation. And, with the exception 
of vol. vii, Baroda, and vol. vil, Kathiawar, all the volumes 
of the series were written and issued, between 1877 and 
1901, and for the most part before the end of 1886, under 
his direction and auspices, as shewn by his signature below 
the introductory note to cach of them. It 1s difficult to 
know which to admire most; the monumental character 
af the work, which consists of twenty-six large volumes, 
comprising altogether thirty-four parts, of which each is 
a separate book by itself, containing on enormous amount 
of information of the most varied and useful kind; or 
the unremitting energy, and the great tact, with which 
Sir James Campbell played his part in connection with it. 
3 ct was necessary; because much of the matter 
n@iuded in these volumes had necessarily to be prepared, 
subject to direction and revision by the Compiler, by, for 
t gst part, district officials, already sufficiently tasked 

ifordinary duties, whose hearty co-operation in this 
additionalNlabour was largely ensured by the knowledge 
that they were working for e personal friend who would 
fully appreciate their results and would not exercise any 
unnecessary editorial interference with them. And un- 
remitting energy was necessary; because, in addition te 
checking and, when necessary, recasting the many con- 
‘tributions obtained in the manner indionted above, Sir James 
Campbell hed to write \\in person a great deal of the 
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matter included in moat of the volumes, particularly in the 
ethnological divisions: It was the happy combination of 
the two qualities that enabled Sir James Campbell to carry 
his task to so successful an end, and to leave behind him 
u work which reflects honour both upon him and upon all the 
others, whether official or non-official, who took part in it; 
for aw full list of those others, and. for Sir James: Campbell's 
cordial recognition of the value of the work done by them 
and by the members of his own official establishment, with 
an account of the whole scheme from its inception to its 
realisation, reference may be made to the introduction to 
vol. 1, part i; the completion of that volume, which contains 
the special historical contributions, was wisely deferred as 
long as, possible; and the two parts of which it consists were 
igaued in 1896. 

Tt is in. connection with the Gazetteer of the Bombay 
Presidency that the literary achievements of Sir James 
Macnabb Campbell will be best remembered. It may be 
added, however, that he found leisure to write an. interesting 
account of the history, from ap. 1400, of Mandu or 
Mandogarh, a large deserted town ona hill of the Vindhya 
range, in the Dhar State, Central India, which was formerly 
the capital of the Muhammadan kingdom. of Malwa; that 
article. was published, in vol, xix (18945-1897), pp. 154 to 
201, of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. And it is further to be remarked: that, 1m 
1892 or 1803, his. attention became greatly attracted to the 
subject of Indian demonology; with the result that the 
volumes of the Jndian Anfiguary from 1894 to 1901 contain 
# succession of interesting contributions. by him, entitled 
“Notes. on the Spirit Basis. of Belief and Custom.” It 
would appear that some of the notes of this series are still 
on hand, unpublished. And it is to be hoped thut they 
haye been reeeived in. a sufficiently, far advanced state for 
the issue of them to be completed satisfactorily. 

It is a pleasure to look back to long and. friendly inter- 
course with Sir James Macnabb Campbell; and to: recall 
the kindly hospitality that used, to be dispensed by the 
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three brothers, John, James, and Robert, at their residence 
at Breach Candy, Bombay. It is sad to have to realise that 
excessive work, acting upon a constitution which was never 
very strong, has ended in the death, at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-six, of one whose personal qualities had 
endeared him to so many people, and whose scholarship 
would, if he had been spared for a longer time and with 
health and strength, have undoubtedly given us still more 
matter worthy of perpetuation. 
J. F, Freer. 


Dr, F. OS. Steingass. 


Tue distinguished lexicographer Francis Joseph Steingass 
died early in January of this year. He was not a member 
of our Society, and he appears to have been a man of retiring 
habits, but his name is well and favourably known to all 
students of Persian. His Dictionary is undoubtedly the best 
we have, and is a most handy and trustworthy work. It 
ia founded upon Richardson, just as Richardson is founded 
upon Meninski; but Dr. Steingass, while reducing the Arabic 
portion, has added much valuable matter from the great 
lexicon of Vullers and from native dictionaries, He is also 
the author of an Arabic Dictionary, and he translated for 
the O.T.F. the Jast twenty-four Assemblies of Hariri, thus 
completing the work begun by Professor Chenery. He 
contributed several articles to Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam, 
and among them is an elaborate account of Oriental Writing. 
He also, as Mr. Hughes has acknowledged in his preface, 
made a careful revision of the whole work. 

Dr. Stein gauss was born at Frankfort-on-Main on March 16th, 
1825, 80 that when he died he had nearly completed his 
75th year. He praduated at the University of Munich, 
and came to England about thirty years ago. For five years 
he was Professor of Modern Languages at the Wakefield 
Grammar School, Kirmingham, and he was afterwards 
a Professor at the Oriental Institute, Woking. It is stated, 
in an interesting letter in the Times of January 13th lust, 
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to which we are indebted for the substance of this notice, 
that Dr. Steingass was almost entirely self-taught, and that 
he knew at least fourteen languages. We shall conclude 
by quoting two interesting remarks from the preface to 
his Persian Dictionary. One is that Persian is so deeply 
imbued with Arabic, that sooner or later the student of 
Persian must become a student of Arabic also. The other 
is:— This Dictionary is not and cannot be complete. The 
complete dictionary of any language has yet to be written. 
It far exceeds the powers of any single individual, and 
depends for its realisation on the modest, although imperial, 
motto, ciribus wnifis. The author's only ambition was to 
advance the work close to the poimt at which the practical 
adoption of this motto, with regard to Persian, becomes 
a necessity, and should be seriously contemplated by Oriental 
societies and congressea.”’ 

We commend these words, and also some similar remarks 
of Mr. Blochmann in his “ Contributions to Persian 
Lexicography,” J.A.8.B., vol. xxxvii, and of Professor 
Browne in this Journal, to the consideration of members 
of Oriental congresses. 


H. B, 


IV. Nores axn News. 


Apam’s Prax (Qxynox) us 1902.— The history of 
Adam's Peak (named by the Singhalese Aukanagau, the 
sky league) is well known, especially from the account 
in Sir James Emerson Tennant’s Ceylon, 1860. But as 
the present condition is very different from the idea 
one takes from the drawing and plan in that work, it 
may be of interest to place on record the annexed 
sketches of the spot as it now is. The pagoda - like 
canopy (C) is supported on slender columns and open on all 
sides, and has now two entrances, whilst formerly there was 
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only one. Under thie canopy, which is built of wood and 
embellished with small white and red flags, is the foot- 
imprint in the rock. The rock is of a brown and blackish 
eolour, and in places much worn uway. There are, moredver, 
marked instances of repairs having been made from time 
to time with cement and red bricks, especially at the end 
furthest; away from the heel. The heel of the footprint is 
particularly well preserved, but the impression of the toes 
ie now built over by the N.N.W. wall of the canopy. What 
now remains visible is only the impression of the heel 


end of the foot. The measurement of this itself is now © 


54 feet long by 22 feet broad, and it varies in depth from 
$to6 inches. To this pagoda-shaped canopy has been added 
a projecting roof to the N.N.W. side, and a small terrace 
with steps leading to the base of the larger terrace. 

Another addition to the buildings on the summit is a small 
shrine () containing a small marble figure of Buddha 
seated. This building, situated midway between the canopy 
and the house, is constructed of plaster and wood white- 
washed, shown on the left of my sketch (A). This is the 
residence of four Buddhist monks, who informed me that 
for the last four years they had not descended from the 
mountain. They complained of the cold, but said that 
otherwise they were quite happy and contented, and spent 
much time in study. They showed me their palm-leaf 
books, and were most hospitable, presenting me with hot tea 
and rice. 

The terrace around the rock is about 50 by 30 feet, 
with very irregular walls from 3 to 4 feet high; but in many 
places the walls are rapidly going to decay. 

The tron chains fixed against the rock, some 30 feet from 
the summit, are relics of so great antiquity that in the 
legends of the Muahometans they are associated with the 
name of Alexander the Great, are still there, and are of 
great service to enable pilgrims to reach the top of the 

The pathway up the mountain is still in a very wild state, 
and most difficult of ascent. The finest sight is to see the 
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sun Tise from the summit and the shadow of the mountain 
east on the surrounding country. 

It may be of interest to many that in making my way 
up the mountain I repeatedly came across unmistakable 
traces of elephants having tramped around the neck of the 
mountain. 

Anotpous E, L, Rosr 
(late of Ceylon). 


Tue Far Easr.—The report of the French Oriental 
School in the Far East for 1901 has just been issued by 
the acting director, M. Alfred Foucher. It is a very 
satisfactory and encouraging document, and reflects great 
credit on the administration of French Indo-China. The 
library has been greatly increased in the course of the year, 
especially in the department of Chinese. The number of 
inscriptions deposited in the Museum has a little more than 
doubled; and a large number of sculptures, paintings, vases, 
bronzes, coins, and medals have been added to the collections. 
The books published during the year amount to six, not 
including either the report for 1900 or the annual volume 
of transactions; and it may be said of each of them that 
they are a distinct adddition to our knowledge. M. Finot, 
the director, returned early in the following year from leave 
of absence, and took charge again on January 24th, 1902. 
The great value of the work done is no doubt due as much 
to his organising ability in the past as it is to the excellent 
manner in which the acting director was able to carry on 
the traditions he received ; and we beg to congratulate both 
these gentlemen on the result. 


Tae CHainpocya Urantsuav.—Dr. Pfungst points out 
in “Das Freie Wort” for May that a translation of this 
Upanishad into German, from the Perso-Latin of Anquetil 
du Perron, was published at Nurnberg already in 1508. 
The author was Thaddi Anselm Rixner, Professor of 
Philosophy in the Lyceum at Passau. Schopenhauer 
worked at his “ Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung” for 

1.H.A.5, 1903, = 


——— 
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four years, from 1814 onwards; and refers in his preface 
to such of his readers as might be already acquainted with 
the ancient pantheism of the East. It is very probable, 
therefore, that he had this now exceedingly rare little book 
in his mind. In any case it is undoubtedly the oldest 
extant translation of any Upanishad into a European 
language. 








Mr. Vincent A. Surrn, M.A., has resigned his appointment 
as Reader in Indian History and Hindustani in the University 
of Dublin, with effect from the end of the current academic 
year. 


Tue Royal Asiatic Society, being desirous to give a greater 
attention than it has hitherto been able to do to the study 
of Far Eastern questions, is considering the advisability of 
printing such articles as are contributed to its Journal by 
scholars interested in the literature of China, Japan, Siam, 
and the adjoining countries in a separate publication, to 
be entitled : 

“THe Fan East.” 


It is proposed to issne The Far Kast at first every six 
months; and if the project should receive encouragement, 
then every quarter. Each issue will contain such illustrations 
as are necessary for the intelligence of the articles. 

The co-operation of leading scholars has already been 
obtained, and a special committee has been appointed to 
deal with the details of the scheme. 

Fach issue will contain, besides original articles, aleo 
correspondence, paragraphs of notes and news, and reviews 
af books. 

It is proposed, if sufficient subscribers be forthcoming, 
to commence with the issue of January, 1904; and the 
Society will be glad to know what support it will receive 
in this undertaking. 

The Far East will be issued gratia to members of 
the Society. The subseription to the Society is, for those 
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residing fifty miles or more from London, 30s. a year. 
Those who would prefer to subscribe separately for The 
Far East can do so by a payment in advance of £1 in 
England or ten dollars in China. Jesidenta in China 
or elsewhere who wish to support the Society in this 
undertaking are requested to send their names to the 
Secretary, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W. 

Messrs. Kelly & Walsh have been appointed sole agents 
in China and Japan for The Fur East. 


VY. Apprrions ro tHe Linrary. 


Presented from the Royal Iabrary, Windsor. 
Birch (5.). The Papyrus of Nas-Khem. 8vo. 1862 (?). 
Presented by the India Office. 


Ross (E, D.) and Browne (E. G.). Catalogue of Two 
Collections of Persian and Arabic MSS. in the India 


Office Library. Svo. London, 1902. 
Bingham (Col. C. T.). Hymenoptera. Vol. ii. (Fauna 
of British India.) Svo. London, 1903. 


Evans (Vet.-Capt. G. H.). Treatise on Elephants. 
8vo. Rangoon, 1901. 
Whiteway (R. 8.). The Portuguese Expedition to 
Abyssinia in 1541-1543, as narrated by Castanhoso, 
With some contemporary Letters, the short 
of Bermudez, and certain extracts from Correa. 


Presented by the Ministére de Instruction Publique et des 
Beaux Arte. 
Legrain (G,) et Naville (E.). L'Aile nord du Pyléne 
d’Aménophis [III & Karnak. 
Gayet (A.), L’Exploration des Nécropoles gréco-byzantines 
d’Antinoe, (Annales du Musée Guimet, tome xxx, 
pts. 1, 2.) 4to, Paria, 1902, 
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Presented by the Panjab Government. 
Maclazan (E. D.). Gazetteer of the Multan District, 
1901-1902. 8vo. Lahore, 1902. 


Presented by the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. , 
Brandes (J.). Niagara kratagama. §vo. Batavia, 1902. 


Presented by the Bombay University. 
Mehta (N. D.). Vedanta Siddhanta Bheda. 
8vo. Bombay, 1903. 
Presented by the Madras Government. 

Sastri (M. Seshagiri). Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Sanskrit MSS. of the Government Oriental MSS. 
Library, Madras. Vol. i: Vedic Literature, pt. 1. 

8vo. Madras, 1901. 

Madras Government Museum. Bulletin, vol. iv, No. 3: 

Anthropology 8vo. Madras, 1903, 
Presented by the ine 

Stein (M.A.). Journey of Geographical and Archmological 
Exploration in Chinese Turkestan. 

Svo. London, 1902. 

Pathak (K. B.). Apastamba and Baudhayana. 

Pamphlet. 8vo. 1900. 

———— On the Jaina Poem Raghavapindaviya. 

Pamphlet. 8vo. 1900. 

Lehmann. Zarathustra. 8vo. Copenhagen, 1899. 

Lopes (D.). Toponymia Arabe de Portugal. 

Pamphlet. 8vo. Peris, 1902. 

Beatson (Surgeon-Gen.), Plassy and Seringapatam : 
a Comparison. Pamphlet. 

—— [ndian Medical Service, Past and Present. 

8vo. London, 1902. 

Naville (E.). La Pierre de Palerme. 

| Pamphlet. 4to. Paris, 1903. 

Pillai (T. P.). The Mine of Wealth in the State Forests 
of Travancore, and what young Travancore can do 
to create industries. 


Pamphlet. 8vo. Trirandrum, 1902. 
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Mallick (P. N.). History of the Vaisyas of Bengal. 
Svo. Calcutia, 1902. 
Hertz (H. F.), Handbook of the Kachin or Chingpaw 


Language. Svo. Hangoon, 1902. 
Das (Kali Kamar). Ta-she-sung, or the Holy Scriptures 
of the Rong. Pamphlet. vo. 
Murdoch (J.). Suggested Triad of Coronation Boons to 
India. 8vo. Vepery, 1903. 


Landberg (Count C.). Die Hunde von “Azzan. 
Svo. Minchen, 1903. 
Pischel (R.). The Home of the Puppet Play. 
Svo. London, 1902. 
Koning (P. de). Trois traités d’Anatomie Arabes par 
Muhammad ibn Zakariyya al-Razi, “Ali ibn al-Abbas, 
et “Ali ibn Sina. Texte inédit de deux traités, 


Traduction. d4to. Zerde, 1903. 
Hirschfeld (H.). Einige arabische Gutachten des Abraham 
Maimuni. Pamphlet. 8vo. Berlin, 1903. 


Grierson (G.). On certain Suffixes in the Modern Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars, Pamphlet. 8vo, Giitersioh, 1903- 


Presented hy the Publishers, 


Wilamowitz-Mollendorff (U. v.). Timotheos, die Perser, 
aus einem Papyrus yon Abusir. &8vo. Leipzig, 1903. 
Martin (F.). Textes Religieux assyriens et babyloniens: 
transcription, traduction, et commentaire, 
Svo. Paris, 1903. 
Dharmaratna (M.). Satvotpatti Vinischaya and Nirvana 
Vibhaga. Translated by H. M. Gunasckara. 
Svo. Colombo, 1902. 
Bastian (A.). Buddhistic Essays, referring to the 
Abhidharma, Pamphlet. 8vo. Colombo, 1903. 
Fausbéll (V.). Indian Mythology, according to the 
Mahabharata, Lwuzac's Religious Series, vol. i. 
Svo, London, 1903. 
Vioten (G. van). Tria Oposcula auctore, Abu Othman 
Amr ibn Bahr al Jahiz. Svo, Lug.-Bat., 1903. 
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Presented by the Editor. 
Gibb (E. J. W.). Ottoman Poetry. Vol. ii. Edited by 


EK. G. Browne. Svo. London, 1902. 


Presented by the Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 
Caland (W.). Ueber das Rituelle Sititra des Baudhayana. 
Svo. Leipzig, 1903. 

Presented ly Miss A. F. Yule. 

Yule (Colonel Sir Henry). The Book of Ser Marco 
Polo. Third edition, revised by Henri Cordier, with 
a Memoir of Henry Yule, by his daughter Amy 
Frances Yule. 2 vols. Svo. London, 1905. 


Presented by W. BR. Macdonell, Beg. 
Campbell (J. McNabb). Notes on the Spirit Basis of 
Helief and Custom. Rough draft. Fol. Bombay. 
Burgess (J.). Descriptive Account of the Rock Temples 
of Western India. 4to, 
Presented ty Miss Coiceil, 
Kashmirian Atharvaveda, reproduced by chromo-photo- 
graphy. $ parts. Fol. Baltimore, 1901. 
Zeitschrift fir Vergleichende Sprachforschung auf dem 
Gebiete dea Deutschen, Griechischen, und Lateinischen. 
Herausgegeben. Vols. i-xxxvil. 
Jaina-ramayana of Hemachandra. 
Panini Ashtadhyayi, by 5. C. Vasu. 
Svo. Henares, 1891-98, 
Purchased, 
Anandiérama Sanskrit Series. Ghagavadgita with Madhu 
Sudana Sarasvati’s Gidarthadipika, and Sudharas- 


vami's Subodhi. ovo, 1902. 
Album Kern, Opstellen geschreven ter care van Dr, H. 
Kern. dto. Leide, 1903. 
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Aut. XXIL—IPiio was the Inventor of Rag-paper ? 
By A. F. Rupotr Horrnie, Ph.D., O.LE. 


I propose, in this paper, to review briefly the present state 
of the question, and of the answer thereto. Within the lust 
twenty years a great advance has been made with regard to 
it; and we owe this advance almost entirely to the researches 
of two savants, Hofraths Dr. J. Wiesner and Dr. J. Karabacek, 
both Professors in the University of Vienna. In the following 
review I shall state the results of those researches, together 
with such conclusions as appear to me legitimately deducible 
from them. 

In 1877-8 o great fnd of ancient manuscripts was made 
in Egypt, at el-Faiyiim, in the ruins of the ancient Arsmnoé 
(Crocodilopolis). Another find was made in el-Ushmiinem 
(Hermopolis), andathirdin Ikhmin. Most of the manuscripts 
of these finds ultimately (1884) came into the possession of 
H.I.H. Archduke Rainer of Austria; and they now form 
the famous collection known by his name. That collection 
contains upwards of 100,000 documents in ten languages, 
extending in their dates over a period of 2,700 years, from 
the fourteenth century n.c. to the fourteenth century a.p. 
Most of the manuscripts are written on papyrus, and some 
are on parchment; but the material of a large portion is 
paper. It is the latter, the paper manuscripts, with which 
we are here concerned. 

The examination and classification of this mass of manu- 
acripts were entrusted to Professor Karabacek, who in 1594 

7.T.A8. LOG. ad 
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published an excellent “Guide to the Collection.’! He 
called to his assistance a number of experts to deal with 
the various points of interest that presented themselves in 
the course of the examination. Their results were published 
from time to time in a series of learned dissertations? The 
microscopical examination of the paper of the manuscripts 
was entrusted to Professor J. Wiesner, while the historical 
and antiquarian enquiry was undertaken by Professor 
Karabacek himself? The results of their researches are 
auch as to revolutionize some of the hitherto most un- 
questioned opinions regarding the material and the history 
of paper. 

Hitherto the following points were accepted as established 
facts : (1) that the method of making paper irom rags was only 
discovered in the thirteenth century, previous to that date 
all paper being made of raw cotton fibre; (2) that the art of 
making this raw cotton paper was learned by the Arabs 
from the Chinese in 704 a.p., when the former conquered 
Samarkand, The former of these supposed facts has been 
demolished by Professor Wiesner, and the latter has heen 
subverted, or at least considerably modified, by Professor 

In the two dissertations above cited, Professor Wiesner 
shows, as the result of a most laborious and minute investi- 
gation, by means of the microscope and chemical processes, 
of papers dating from the eighth century to modern times, 
that cotton fibre in its raw form has never, at any time, been 
used in the preperation of paper.t On the other hand, he 


* Pulver derch die duastelleng, snit 20 Tafeln und 20 Terthiiidern : Wien, 1494. 
ar mete au der Sammiang der Fapyria Ercherzog Rainer, 5 ‘ols, 
* Reports of Profesor Wiesner : AMikriseopischs Caterauchuny der Popjere 
£i- Faijdm, tn rat gs #4; und Jhie Fiijimer wot Tachinciisiner Pariery, pe 
naturiciaeescheftliche, mit Ricksicht anf die Erkeanwmg alter tnd modernar 
Papiers nid taf die Entwickten der Pa iwi durchgefihrte Onter~ 
suchung, i vol. 1, pp. 179-260. Hoports of ‘rofessor Karabncck; Ses drabische 
Pamer, cine panic dla bx bon Cutersuchung, in vol, Hi, Dp. 87-178: and 
ay grag jpg aan rN: iii, pp. 75-123, | 
Cotton 7 , im - Le 5 -L ia, evtrarte] from enttin - ire in ee | 
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has found that all the papers of the collection are made of 
tags. Moreover, practically all these rags have been found 
to be linen. Occasionally, indeed, a few fibres of cotton 
rags have been found mixed up with the mass of linen 
textile fibres; but this only shows that in the selection of 
the rag material for the paper manufacture, no very great 
are was exercised, so that occasionally a few cotton raga 
were allowed to pass in the mass of linen rags, when they 
were put into the vat to be turned into pulp. 

Further, Professor Wiesner found that all the papere of 
the Erzherzog Rainer Collection were sized with starch- 
paste, as well as loaded with starch-flour. The object of 
sizing, at that tima as in the present day, was to render 
the paper capable of being written on, and that of loading, 
to improve its quality. It was also found that the sheets of 
paper had been made in moulds with network bottoms, 
similar to the modern wire-moulds. 

The earliest dated papers that Professor Wiesner examined 
were a letter of 674 a.p., a contract of 900 a.p., and a receipt 
of 909 a.p., all three written in Arabic, But there were 
also two letters which, though not dated, could with good 
reason be assigned to the year 791 or T92 a.p. It is thus 
shown that in the ninth and tenth centuries, and probably 
as early as the end of the eighth century, the Arabs were 
acquainted with the art of making paper from linen rags 
in network moulds, and of sizing and loading it with starch, 
that is, in fact, substantially with the whole method of 
paper-making as practised in Europe till the invention of 
paper-machines in modern times. 

This being so, the puzzling question arises, how it ever 
came to pass that the legend of the raw cotton paper arose. 
It is all the more puzzling, as Professor Karabacek also 
shows that the Arabic tradition lends it no support whatever : 
the home of the legend is limited to Europe, where it 
strangely persisted until these latter-day investigations. 

To this question Professor Karabacek gives what seems 
to be a very sufficient reply. He suggests, in effect, that 
the legend owes its origin to a misunderstanding. One of 
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the common medimval names of paper is charta bombycina, 
or a8 if is also sometimes spelled, fambycina, Another well- 
known name of it is charta damascena, The latter name it 
received from Damascus, the place of its origin. Similarly 
paper made in Bambyce was called ciarfa bambycina: but 
in Inter times this fact was forgotten, and seeing that the 
word dombjx was used as a name for cotton, and that by 
its colour and texture the paper which was commonly in 
use sugpested that material to the eye and the touch of the 
observer, the idea arose that the paper was made of cotton, 
and agreeably therewith the name began to be spelled 
tombycina. The legend of the cotton paper, therefore, arose 
from a misunderstanding such as is not uncommon with 
regard to articles of merchandise, A name originally indica- 
tive of on article's locality of origin comes to be understood 
solely as indicating its material, Examples are satin and 
muslin, which are corruptions respectively of the Chinese 
Tsen-thung and the Arabic Mausi]. These are names of 
localities; but that fact is entirely forgotten in the modern 
use of the terms satin and muslin, which now only indicate 
certain materials. 

Bambyce is the Latin form of Mabag, the old name of 
the town of Hierapolis, in Coelesyria, the capital of the 
Euphratian provinee of Constantine the Great. It lay close 
to the right bank of the Euphrates, In ancient times it 
possessed a flourishing industry of textile fabrics, especially 
of silks. The restes bombycinae, or ‘silken clothes (of 
Assyria),’ were famous in antiquity. In its district the 
culture of the silkworm was carried on extensively, whence 
the silkworm and its product, sill, probably by a similar 
misunderstanding, received their Greek name of Lombyz, 
Later on, the meaning of that name was more generalized, 
and came to mean ‘cotton,’ and thus by another misunder- 
standing, as has been shown, it gave rise to the legend 
of the cotton-paper. In course of time, owing specially to 
its being # frontier fortress between the warring Byzantine 
and Arabic empires, Bambyce declined, and Damascus took 
its place, in industrial celebrity. Tho paper of Damascus 
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ousted the paper of Bambyee ; and though the name of 
bambycine paper continued to pass current by the side of 
that of damascene, its meaning, as indicative of a locality, 
was entirely forgotten, and it was taken to indicate merely 
the material of which damascene paper was made. 

This explanation of the origin of the legend of eotton- 
paper, though otherwise very taking, has one difficulty. 
For the present, there is no direct evidence that paper 
manufacture was in any special way one of the industries 
of Bambyce. There is every reason to believe that paper- 
making was carried on, more or less, in all the more 
important towns of the Arab empire. That Bambyce was 
no exception to the rule is shown by the fact, brought to 
notice by Professor Karabacek, that the Ducal library m 
Gotha possesses a manusoript which states iteelf to be 
written in 601 Hijrah (1204 a.v.), in Mambij (Bambyce), 
by a certain twarrdg, or * paper-man," that is, a person whose 
profession included both the making of paper (twarg) and 
the copying on paper. This shows that Bambyce was 
a place in which paper - makers lived ; but it is hardly 
aufficient to show that it was a place of paper manufacture 
in any special sense. Evidence, however, to this effect may 
yet be found. In the meantime, the microscopical and 
botanical investigations of Professor Wiesner have proved 
beyond doubt that, however the legend of cotton - paper 
may have arisen, paper made of raw cotton fibre has never 
existed. Seeing that even modern paper manufacture, with 
all its improved appliances, abstains from the use of raw 
eotton, as being a too impracticable material, it is indeed 
difficult to understand how it could have been used by the 
ancient paper-makers with their primitive methods. 

We have seen that the Arabs knew the art of making 
paper from linen rags in the eighth century ap. It is 
well known and generally admitted that they learned the 
art from the Chinese. ‘The question is, what is the exact 
date of their learning it. The date hitherto accepted has 
been the year 704 a.p., in which year Samarkand is said 
to have been conquered by the Arabs, and the art of 
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paper-making taught them by Chinese prisoners captured 
on that occasion. This, as Professor Karabacek shows, is- 
a complete fiction, based on a misunderstanding and 
confusion, originally due to Michele Casiri, of two entirely 
disconnected Arabic notices, No Arab historian places any, 
even temporary, occupation of Samarkand in the year 704. 
On the contrary, in that year Samarkand was in the 
undisturbed possession of the Turki ruler of Sogdiana. The 
first so-called ‘conquest’ took place in 676 a.p., but it 
was a farce. The Arabs were permitted to march in by 
one gate and out by another. Though nominally conquered, 
the city remained closed to the Arabs. Tts real conquest 
only took place in 712 a.p. by the celebrated Qutaiba. 
Later on, a war broke out between the Turki chiefs of 
Ferghana and Tashkend, The former appealed to China for 
help; this was sent, and with it Tashkend was subdued, 
Which thereupon acknowledged Chinese supremacy. This 
result did not suit the neighbouring Arabs of Samarkand. 
Abu Muslim, the Abbaside governor of Khorasan, sent his 
lieutenant Ziyad ibn Salih against the two Turki chiefs. 
A battle ensued at Atlah, on the Tharaz river, north-enst 
of Tashkend, and the ‘unbelievers’ were utterly defeated 
and pursued to the Chinese frontier, Among the prisoners 
taken on this occasion and carried back to Samarkand, there 
were some Chinese who by profession were paper-makers. 
It was from these that the Arabs learned the art of paper- 
making. All this happened in the month of July of the 
year 751 a.p. This is the account of the events as related 
in Arabic chronicles; but, as has been shown by Professor 
Fr. Hirth,! it is fully confirmed by the Chinese chronicles 
of the Thang dynasty, down to the very date of the battle. 
* There ean be no doubt, therefore, that it was in 751 (not 
in 704) that the art of paper-making was introduced amone 
the Arabs in Samarkand, 
The question now arises, what kind of paper was it that 
those Chinese captives were able to make, and the making 
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of which they introduced in Samarkand. Was it rag-paper, 
or any other? The Arab chroniclers say that if was 
‘grasses and plants’ from which they made their paper. 
This does not seem to indicate that they used worked-up 
er woven fibres. It seems evident that what they used was 
raw fibre, and that their paper was Dot rag-paper in the 
ordinary sense. Professor Karabacek trices to reinforce 
this conclusion by another argument, drawn from the word 
kdghadh (or, 08 pronounced in India, kaghaz), by which 
paper came to be known among the Arabs. Papyrus, 
which they first used, was called garfas ; but when paper 
was introduced among them it was distinguished as highadh. 
Now kaghadh is not Arabic, but is suid to be a loan-word 
from the Persian, But Professor Hirth has proved (/.c., 
p. 269) that it is really Persian loan- word from the 
Chinese. He has found in a Bukhariote-Chinese Dictionary 
the statement that Adghadh is the same 4s the Chinese 
kok-ds', which latter word, Professor Hirth says, means 
‘ paper made of the bark of the mulberry-tree’ (Browssonetia 
papyrifera, Vent.). From this Professor Karabacek draws 
the two conclusions, (1) that the material intended by 
the expression ‘ grasses and plants’ was (chiefly, if not 
entirely) the bark of the mulberry-tree, and (2) that the 
name hdghadh originated on that oceasion, In 751, when 
paper manufacture was introduced in Samarkand by the 
Chinese prisoners. The paper, he argues, which was thus 
tntroduced among them, the Persian-speaking population 
naturally called by the Chinese name kok-dz’, or, a8 they 
pronounced it, kighedh, A serious difficulty, however, 
disclosed itself at once. The paper mulberry tree does not 
grow in Western Turkestan ; and, considering the hostile 
relations of the Arabs to the Chinese, there were obvious 
difficulties in the way of procuring the needful supply of 
the material from China. The people of Samarkand were, 
of necessity, forced to cast about for a substitute. Western 
Turkestan was a country with an extensive cultivation of 
cotton ; and it ia not impossible that the Samarkandis may, 
in the first instance, have had recourse to the use of raw 
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cotton fibre; but whether or not they did so (there is no 
evidence whatsoever on the subject), the experiment must 
have shown at once the utter unsuitability of that material. 
At any rate, Professor Wiesner’s researches have proved 
that, as a fact, raw cotton fibre has never formed the basis 
of paper. On the other hand, they have shown that linen 
rage invariably were the material from which the paper of 
Samarkand was made, It is evident, therefore, that linen 
rags were the substitute which the Samarkand paper-makers 
adopted to supply the want of the bark of the mulberry- 
tree. The query, however, still remains, what was it that 
suggested this substitute to the Arabs, or, as we should 
rather say, to the people of Samarkand? Yor there ia no 
obvious connection between mulberry bark and linen rags. 
This query, apparently, did not suggest itself to Professor 
Karabacek; in any case, it is neither stated nor answered 
by him. 

As to the name fdghadh, it appeara to be assumed by 
Professor Karabacek that it originated in or about the year 
761, at the time when the Arabs commenced their paper 
manufacture in Samarkand, It is an assumption, which 
may be trus, but it has not yet been proved. Indeed, some 
facts are mentioned by Professor Karabacek himself whic 
rather make against it. Nor do the general probabilities 
seem to be in favour of it. It is well known that a fairly 
active trade intercourse existed between China and the 
western Persian-speaking countries of Asia. It can hardly 
be doubted that Chinese paper would form one of the articles 
of trade, or at least reach those countries in connection with 
their trade transactions with China, As a fact, Professor 
Karabacek notes several cases of Chinese paper being known 
to the Arabs at a much earlier date than 751 «-n. According 
to him, the earliest mention of paper as an import from 
China to Samarkand refers to the year 30 Hw. or 640-1 an. 
Again, the second Khalif ‘Omar is said to have been the 
first who used paper for writing in Mecca. This can only 
haye been Chinese paper, and the date is 88 4. or 707 ap. 
The Chinese paper, which thus came into Persian-speaking 
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éountries and fell into Arab hands, must have been known 
among them by some name, and it is quite possible that 
that name was kaghadh, the Persian corruption of the 
Chinese kok-dz’. It is evident, then, that the origin of 
the name may very well be of a much earlier date than 
751 a.v. The Arabs knew of Chinese paper; they probably 
knew it by its Persian name hdghadh, and the practical 
usefulness of it they, no doubt, fully appreciated. When, 
then, on the capture of the Chinese professional paper- 
makers in 751, the chance presented itself of introducing 
the art of making it into their country of Samarkand, it 
cannot surprise that, practical people as they were, they 
at once proceeded to profit by it. When once produced 
within their own borders, the article, of course, became 
much more common among them, and its name kaghadh 
proportionally more familiar. This, m any case, is a natural 
explanation of all the facts of the case; and the opposite 
theory that the name kaghadh only originated in 751, at 
the time of the introduction of the art of paper-making in 
Samarkand, can only be admitted on proof of it being given. 

The argument from the word kdghadh, then, seems to me 
to fail ag an evidence to show what the ‘grasses and plants” 
were from which, as the Arab historians tell us, the Chinese 
eaptives in 751 a.p. made their paper. What the word 
undoubtedly does show is that the Chinese paper, which in 
the course of trade reached the western countries, and from 
which the Persian, and subsequently Arabie, term kighadh 
originated, was kok-dz', or * paper made of the mulberry bark.’ 
But the origin of the word is probably of a much earlier date 
than 751 a.v., and the word itself proves nothing regarding 
the identity of the * grasses and plunta’ of 751 A.D. For 
the Chinese, as is well known, made paper of a variety of 
raw fibres; and those ‘grasses and plants’ may very well 
have been other fibres than those of the mulberry-tree. 

At this point come in those new discoveries of ancient 
paper which have recently been made in Eastern Turkestan. 
The earliest Arab, or rather Samarkandi, paper which 
Professor Wiesner has examined dates from about 791-2; 
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. and this, as he found, was made entirely of rags, that is, of 
worked-up or woven fibres. Of raw fibres he discovered no 
trace in tt. On the other hand, as we now know, thanks to 
Professor Karabacek’s researches, the Arabs learned the art 
of paper-making in 751 a.p. There is here a gap of about. 
forty years; within that interval the Arabs must have passe 
from the use of ‘ grasses and plants’ to that of rags. Ii we 
had any Samarkandi paper, made in 751 or in some year near 
to that date, which could be examined by Professor Wiesner’s 
methods, the identity of the ‘grasses and plants’ could be 
ot once and indubitably established. Or, failing Samarkandi 
paper, if we had Chinese paper of that precise date, the 
identity of the ‘grasses and plants’ which the captive 
@hinese paper-makers used eould also be established. Now 
it 60 happens that Chinese papers of that precise date are 
included among the discoveries in Eastern Turkestan. These 
discoveries have been described in my Report as well as in 
Dr. Stein’s Preliminary Report! Among the manuscripts 
dug out from the sand-buried site of Dandan Uiliq, there are, 
in addition to many others which are not dated, five Chinese 
documents dated in the years 768, 786 (my Report, p. 23), 
781, 782, and 787 (Dr, Stein's Report, pp. 39,40). All these 
manuscripts fall into the interval in question, 751-792 a.n. ; 
and they should show whut materials were used at that time 
by the Chinese paper- makers in the countries adjoining 
Western Turkestan. Accordingly specimens of these papers, 
together with specimens of most of the other manuscripts 
discovered in Eastern Turkestan, were submitted by me for 
examination to Professor Wiesner. His results have been 
published by him in a report submitted to the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of Vienna." They show that the 





1 My Report on the British Collection of Antiquities from Central Asia hoa 
been published as part H, ext number 1 of the coil Ol the Asiatic Bociety 
of Bengal, vol. xx, 1901. Dr. Stein's Preliminary Report on a Journey af 
Aredeological and Dopegraphical Exploration in Chinese Turkestan: London, 1901, 

a Micrearopirche Cutersuchung Alter Gst-Turkestanistier Papiers, in vol. brxii 
of the Denksehriften der Muthematisch-Neturwissenachattlichen Classe of the 
agai + This report refers to the papers comprising my collection deseribed 
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Chinese paper of that period in Eastern Turkestan was made 
of a mixed material, viz., of a mixture of certain raw fibres 
with rags, The raw fibres proved to be (spea king roughly") 
those of mulberry, laurel, and China-grass; and the rags 
were of flax, hemp, or China-grass. Moreover, it was found 
that the main constituent of the paper were raw fibres, while 
the rage served as surrogates. We can now sec what those 
‘prasses and plants’ must have been of which the Chinese 
eaptives taught the Samarkandis to make paper. They were 
the fibres of China-grass and of the bark of mulberry and 
laurel trees. But there is another point which we also learn, 
that these ‘grasses and plants’ did not form the sole 
material of that early Arab, or Samarkandi, paper, but that 
more or less of macerated rags and ropes (linen, hempen, or 
others) was mixed with it. That these surrogates are not 
named by the Arab historians in their vague statement of 
the paper material is, in the circumstances, not more than 
might be expected. But they form the missing link between 
the Chinese and the Arab paper. They explain how it was 
that the sole use of rags in paper manufacture sugested 
staelf to the Arabs. Originally, as taught by their Chinese 
instructors, they used a mixture of macerated raw fibres 
and rags. Gradually, as the raw fibre, especially that of 
the mulberry-tree, gave out, they increased the substitution 
of rag-fibres; and as they must have soon discovered that 
this substitution answered very well, they finally ended by 
limiting themselves entirely to the use of woven or worked-up 
fibres, contained in rags, ropes, nets, and such like material, 
mostly linen, which could be obtained by them in large 
quantities? This, as | tuke it, is the real origin of the 
so-called rag-paper. To the Arabs, or rather Samarkandis, 
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been published ; hut the Professor has informed me privately that the results of 
the examination of these papers conflrm in all respects those of the examination 
of my papers. , 

1A more accurate ctatement will be found below, p. 683, in the translation ot 
Professor Wiesner’s Siomary. a 

3 ‘Tho Arabs wore linen clothes. With the growth of the paper tadastry 
a large trade sprang up in imen rigs; and in Egypt the cemeterits began to be 
ransacked and the mummies despoiled of their linen coverings. 
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belongs the credit, not of discovering the use of rags or 
worked-up fibres, but (what certainly is of sufficiently great 
importance) of limiting themselves to it entirely; that is 
to say, they have the credit of the invention of pwre 
rag-paper. 

In passing, it may be noted that Professor Wiesnar's 
researches further show that the processes of ‘sizing’ and 
possibly ‘loading’ also were already known to the Chinese 
makers of Eastern Turkestani paper. These processes were 
not discovered by the Arabs, or Samarkandis, but taken over 
by them from their Chinese instructors. 

The above suggested evolution of the art of paper-making 
is altogether supported by the Chinese tradition on the 
materials used by them in their paper manufacture, That 
tradition, as Professor Fr, Hirth tells us (2e., pp. 259-271),2 
says that T's'ai Lun, about 105 a.p., discovered the method of 
making paper from the bark of trees, hemp, raga, and fishing- 
nets. Here we have o distinct statement of two classes of 
material, which, as a fact, Professor Wiesner has discovered 
to be really the constituents of Chinese paper in the eighth 
century A.D., namely, the raw fibres of ‘bark and hemp’ 

and the worked-up fibres of ‘rags and fishing - nets.’ 
I believe the statement of the Chinese tradition has usually 
been understood to indicate three alternative materials of 
paper, namely, that paper was made either of bark, or of 
hemp, or of rags and fishing-nets; but Professor Wiesner’s 
researches show that the tradition is speaking rather of 
4 mixture of materials: bark, hemp, and rags were mixed 
to form the pulp of the paper, The tradition does not 
refer to any pure rag-paper, but only to mixed rg-paper, 
similar to that discovered in Eastern Turkestan. From 


1 T moy here mention « enrious evidence of the trastworthinoss of (Thies 
tendition. Among other things used in Chinese paper-meking, it names lichen, 
“This ap itty isa moat unsuitable sulwtenee, and the statement of its use has 
hewn lod on With grent distrust. Bot Profesane Wiesner Ine disedverdd that, 
fa a fort, behen wos used in the manufacture of some of the Coeient Enetern 
Torkestani paper, Which he examined, for the purpose af sizing it, 

* The eutject of the invention and development of paper-makine by the 
Chinese, however, deserves a thorough re-exacnination by Chinese stholars in the 
fight of Professor Wieaner"s recent resenrches. 
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Professor Wiesner’s researches we may also conclude what 
the ‘bark and hemp’ were. In ‘bark,’ no doubt, was 
ineluded the inner bark or bast of the mulberry and laurel 
trees, and ‘hemp’ included flax and China-grass. Again, 
‘rags and fishing-nets’ included material made of flax, hemp, 
and China-prass. 

Though it is quite evident that anciently paper was made 
in China from a mixture of materials, it is quite intelligible 
that the constituents of the mixture and their relative amount 
in the mixture may have varied in different provinces of the 
Chinese empire. Accordingly, as Professor Giles informs 
me in a letter (dated 6th November, 1899), it is said that 
“in Ssiich‘uan hemp was used for making paper, in Fubkien 
bamboo, in the North mulberry-bark, in Kiangsu rattan, on 
the sea-coast lichen, in Shehkiang husk of grain, in Central 
China silk, and in Hupeh Browssenetia papyrifers, Vent.” ' 
This, no doubt, does not mean that in the provinces named 
paper was made entirely from the particular substances 
allotted to them, for it is very improbable that, e.g., from 
lichen by itself any paper could be prepared. What 1s 
meant is evidently that those substances formed the principal 
or a peculiar constituent of the paper-pulp in their respective 
provinces. Now the point to be noted in the allotment of 
the articles is that mulberry-bark is attributed to the ‘North’ 
of China, It is Northern China, especially its north-western 
province, Kansu, which directly adjoins Eastern Turkestan, 
and it is through the latter country that the two famous 
trade-routes passed which connected China with the 
‘western countries’ of Asia, It would primarily be paper 
made in Northern China—that is, mulberry-paper—which 
would be carried in the course of trade to Eastern Turkestan, 
and thence to the western countries. Mulberry-paper, as we 
know from Professor Hirth’s researches, was called fok-dz" ; 
and thus we see how it came to pass that in the Persian- 
speaking western countries, and thence among the Arabs, 
Chinese paper came to be known as Adghedh. This also 


! Quoted from the F¥a-tece-Lany-me or Materia Medica. 
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serves to explain the circumstance that in the ancient 
Chinese paper discovered in Eastern Turkestan the raw 
fibre of the mulberry-tree has been found to form such 
a prominent constituent of its mixed material The Chmese 
paper used in Eastern Turkestan would be paper made in 
Northern China, or, if made in Eastern Turkestan itself, 
would be made according to the fashion of Northern China, 
that is, it would be—as, in fnct, it was found to be—in 
the main a mulberry-paper. In connection herewith, as 
a corroborative circumstance, it may be noted that im the 
Report of the Yarkand Mission’ mulberry is enumerated 
among the ‘common trees’ of Eastern Turkestan. 

Tt is a curious cireumstance that, in the allotment passage 
above quoted, the China-grass (Ramie, Boehmeria nivea) 
should not be mentioned at all, while Profeasor Wiesner’s 
investigations show that it was such an important constituent 
in the ancient Chiness paper of Eastern Turkestan. Possibly 
that extract, as given in Professor Giles’ letter to me, may 
be not complete, or its enumerstion of substances 1s not 
intended to be exhaustive; Lam not in a position to verify 
the point. But the fact, as disclosed by the Eastern 
Turkestani papers, would seem to be that the fibres of both 
mulberry-bark and China-grass were common materials used 
in the paper manufacture of Northern China. 

Thus far we have seen that the art of making paper from 
a mixed staff consisting of raw fibres and textile fibres (as 
present in rags, nets, and the like), ineluding the processes 
of sizing and possibly of loading, wns already known to the 
Chinese in the eighth and preceding centuries. From them 
the people of Samarkand learned it through Chinese captives, 
carried there by the Arabs in 751 a.p. Owing to the failure 
of the raw fibres, the Samarkandis took to making paper 
solely from textile fibres. They thus became the inventors 
of what is commonly understood by * rag-paper,’ that is, 
paper made solely of rags. The rags used in the early 


1 Report of o Mission to Yarkand im 1573, winder the Cuounand af Sir T. D. 
Forsyth, X.0.8.1., 0.8. Calcutta, 1976. Bee p. 75. 
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paper of Samarkand appear to have been exclusively men. 
In any case, cotton, whether raw or woven, Was never uset 
either by the Chinese or the Arabs. 

In addition to the difference of mixed and pure rag-paper, 
+he Arab (or Samarkand) paper differed from the Chinese 
also in the manipulation of its material. Originally the 
Chinese usod the method of ‘stamping,’ or pounding, the 
fibres in a stone mortar! This rude process necessarily 
resulted in an excessive destruction of the fibrous tissue, 
and from the half-stuff thus obtained only an inferior kind 
of paper could be made, which would ‘run’ and could only 
be inscribed with a viseid ink. Later on, in the case of raw 
fibres, chemical processes of maceration were adopted for 
their extraction, and thus much better preserved fibrous 
tissue was obtained, capable of yielding an improved kind 
of paper. In the case of textile fibres, however, 1t appears 
the old rude method of stamping was retained. All this is 
clearly shown by Professor Wicsner’s investigations, In 
the oldest papers of the fourth and fifth centuries he found 
the raw fibres, of which alone those papers were made, 
exhibiting every mark of having been obtained by stamping. 
In the subsequent centuries, when mixed papers already 
make their appearance, the raw fibres were often found so 
well preserved as to show that they were obtumed by some 
chemical process of maceration, while the textile fibres still 
exhibited the marks of the primitive stamping process. On 
the other hand, in the Arab, or Samarkandi, paper of the 
Archduke Rainer Collection, which Professor Wiesner had 
previously investigated, he only found the textile fibres of 
rags; and these were 60 well preserved as to show that they 
were extracted by some chemical process. ‘The conclusion, 
then, which may be drawn 1s that the Araba extended the 
chemical process, which their Chinese instructors had only 
used with raw, but not with textile, fibres, also to the 


1} The mortar used by Ts'ai Lun (106-4.0.), the mventor ol yeretable fibre 
paper, is suid to have been still preserved as curiosity in tha time of the Thang 
Dynasty (618-007 a.p.). Bea irth, fc, Pp. O27. 
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extraction of the latter. The consequence was that they 
not only invented the pure rag-paper, but also improved the 
quality of their rag-paper. 

This improvement had particular reference to the fitness 
of the paper for being written on. Half-stuff made of rudely 
stamped fibres (raw or textile) was only capable of producing 
paper which would ‘run,’ and could only be inscribed (or 
rather painted on) with some thick, or viseid, ink. On 
the other hand, fibres extracted by chemical process have 
a greater tendency to ‘ bind,’ and thus produce paper much 
more susceptible of being inscribed with ordinary ink. This 
being 0, the Chinese early cast about to discover means by 
which they could render their paper made of rudely stamped 
fibres susceptible of writing. One of the earliest methods, 
as Professor Wiesner’s researches have shown, was to cover 
the surface of the paper with a thin coating of gypsum. The 
next was to render the body of the paper itself impermeable 
to a liquid by ‘sizing,’ or gluing, its half-stuff with starch. 
Sometimes, os Professor Wiesner has found, lehen was 
substituted for starch, A third method, apparently also 
used sometimes, was to ‘load’ the paper with starch-flour 
(especially of rice). The method of sizing with starch, 
however, was the usual and favourite one. It was the 
method which Professor Wiesner found used in the dated 
Chinese document of the year 768 a.p., above referred to. 
Soe same method he also found invariably used in the Arab, 
or Samarkandi, paper of the Archduke Rainer Collection. 
It is ‘thus evident that the Arabs learned this method from 
their Chinese instructors, but in their hands it ensued in 
a further improvement of the paper, because the sizing with 
starch tended to reinforce the ‘binding’ property of their 
half-stuff, which it already possessed from being made of 
chemically macerated rags. 

To sum up, the Arab paper possessed three advantages 
over the older Chinese paper: (1) it was made entirely of 
(linen) rags, the fibres of which rags (2) were extracted by 
chemical processes; (3) it was made susceptible of writing 
with ordinary ink by sizing it with starch glue. It is the 
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preparation of paper by this improved method which must 
he credited to the Arabs, or, as we should say properly, to 
the paper-makers of Samarkand, whoever they were. 
Regarding the further history of the Samarkandi rag- 
paper, Professor Karabacek has shown that its spread beyond 
the country of its origin (Transoxania) into the rest of the 
Arab empire began in the year 794-5, when Ja‘far, the 
Barmecide Wazir of the Abbaside emperor Harinu-r-Rashid, 
established the second paper factory in Baghdad. Thence 
the art quickly spread over the whole of the Abbaside 
empire, and factories arose In Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Syria, 
North Africa, and Spain, In the middle of the tenth 
century, paper had already become so common that 1 
entirely displaced the use of papyrus. In 1035, we are 
told, it was such a common article in Egypt that the grocers 
of Cairo were in the habit of wrapping im it the goods 
which they sold to their customers. Each factory had its 
speciality. That of Damascus attained a particular celebrity, 
and it was principally from that place that paper, under the 
name of charta damascena, was imported into Europe. Ii 
Lichtenberg, whom Professor Karabacek quotes,! can be 
trusted, it was in the year 940 A.D. that rag-paper was 
«ntroduced into China. This, of course, can only mean rag- 
paper in the sense of paper made entirely of rags, that 18, 
Samarkandi or Arab paper. But the introduction of this 
paper, if it did take place, does not appear to have gained 
any permanent footing in China, for, as I understand, rag- 
paper (in the explained sense) is not made there even in the 
present day. On the other hand, rag-paper, in the sense of 
mixed rag-paper, as we have seen, was known to the Chinese 
from the very beginning of its invention by Ts’ai Lun, early 
in the second century a.v. Though even this does not seeni 
to have been the beginning of the making of ‘paper’ in its 
proper sense. For ‘paper’ proper is a species of ‘felting,’ 
and is made on the same principle as ordinary felt: it 14, 


1 Prom Lichtenberg’s Fermiscite Schrifien, ¥, 508-510; in Karabacek, ¢-5 
p- Li7. T om not in a position to verify t reference. 


J.e.A.8s 1D. 44 
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accordingly, an altogether different article from papyrus and. 
parchment, which are made by quite different methods, 
Now the main point of Ts’ai Lun’s invention was that he 
substituted vegetable fibres (of grasses, barks, rags, etc.) in 
the place of animal. He was, therefore, not the inventor 
of paper, but only of vegetable fibre paper. Before his 
invention, as carly as the second century B.c. according to 
Professor Hirth (ie., p. 264), felt-like paper was made by 
the Chinese from ‘ silk-waste.’ This silk-waste (/su) appears 
to have included both raw and woven silk: and thus even 
this early silk-paper of the Chinese may be said to have been 
mixed rag-paper. 

Finally, the art of preparing felt (as distinguished from 
spun or woven cloth) from the wool of their herds, for use 
as clothing or tent-covers, seems to have been known from 
immemorial times as a national industry among the nomad 
tribes of Central Asia. Hence it appears probable that it 
was the felt of those nomads that suggested to the Chinese 
the idea of making felt-like paper from the silk of their 
own country. Previous to the invention of (felt-lke) paper 
the Chinese are said in their own records (Hirth, /c., 
pp. 262, 266) to have used wooden splints, or slips of 
bamboo, for the purpose of writing. In this reapect the 
Chinese records are fully confirmed by the recent explora- 
tions of Dr. Stein in Eastern Turkestan. In the oldeat 
settlements on the Niya River site* Dr. Stein discovered 
numerous wooden tablets and splints, inscribed with 
Kharosthi and Chinese letters, but no paper of any kind. 
The occurrence of Kharosthi writing on them proves their 
great age; and that their date may possibly go back to as 
early as the second century n.c. is indicated by the Chinese 
statement about the invention of silk-paper at the end of 
that century. The latter statement thus in its turn serves 
to define more accurately the possible date of the Niva 
documents. : 


' See Dr, . Jacob, im Gestliche Culturelements im Abendland, p. 16, 


2 See Dr, Stein's Preliminary Report of dredeeological and Tooegraphi 
Exploration in Eastern Turkestan, pp. 43 Pl 7 npegraphical 
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Tn conclasion, I may add a translation of the summary of 
+he principal results of Professor Wiesner’s examination of 
the ancient papers discovered in Eastern Turkestan (i.e. 
pp- 631, 632). It runs as follows :— 


“Taking into account the dates assigned to the papers 
on paleographic grounds, the following conclusions may be 
drawn from the examination of their material :— 

(1) The oldest of the Eastern Turkestani papers, dating 
from the fourth and fifth centuries a.p., are made of 
a mixture of raw fibres of the bast of various dicotyledonous 
plants. From these fibres the half-stuff for the paper was 
made by means of a rude mechanical process. 

(2) Similar papers, made of a mixture of raw fibres, are 
also found belonging to the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries. But in this period there also occur papers 
which are made of a mixture of rudely pounded rags and 
of raw fibres extracted by maceration. 

“(3) In the same period papers make their appearance in 
which special methods are used to render them capable of 
being written on; viz., coating with gypsum, and sizing 
with starch or with a gelatine extracted from lichen. 

*(4) In the seventh and eighth centuries both kinds of 
papers are of equal frequency: those made of the raw fibre 
of various dicotyledonous plants and those made of a mixture 
of rags and raw fibres. In this period the method of 
extracting the raw fibre is found to improve from a rade 
stamping to maceration; but that of preparing the rags 
remains a rude stamping, and in the half-stuff thus produced 
from rags it is easy to distinguish the raw fibre from the 
crushed and broken fibre of the rags. 

(5) The old Eastern Turkestani (Chinese) paper can be 
distinenished from the old Arab paper not only by the raw 
fibres which aecompany the rag-fibres, but also by the far- 
reaching destruction of the latter. 

« (6) The previous researches of Professor Karabacek and 
the author had shown that the invention of rag-paper was 
not made in Europe by Germans or Italians about the turn 
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of the fourteenth century, but that the Arabs knew ite 
preparation as early as the end of the eighth century. 

“The present researches now further show that the 
beginnings of the preparation of rag-paper can be traced 
to the Chinese im the fifth or fourth centuries, or even 
earlier. 

“The Chinese method of preparing rag-paper never 
progressed beyond its initial low stage. It was the Arabs. 
who, having been initiated into the art by the Chinese, 
improved the method of preparing it, and carried it to that 
state of perfection in which it was received from them by 
the civilized peoples of Europe in the medimval age. 

“(7) The author has shown that the process of sizing the 
paper with starch in order to improve it was already known 
to the Arabs in the eighth century. In the fourteenth 
century the knowledge of it was lost, animal glue being 
substituted in the place of starch; till finally in the 
nineteenth century, along with the mtroduction of. paper- 
machines, the old process was resuscitated. But the m- 
vention of it was due to the Chinese. The oldest Eastern 
Turkestani paper which is sized with starch belongs to the 
eighth century. 

“(8) The Chinese were not only the inventors of (felted) 
paper and the initistors of rag-paper— though in the 
preparation of the latter they made use of rags only as 
a surrogate by the side of raw fibres—but they must also be 
eredited with being the forerunners of the modern method of 
preparing ‘cellulose paper.’ For their very ancient practice 
of extracting the fibre from the bark and other parts of 
plants by means of maceration is in principle identical with 
the modern method of extracting ‘cellulose’ by means of 

(9) The exact identification of the plants from which the 
fibres were obtained was beset with great difficulties, owing 
to the fact that all the fibres of the ancient papers under 
investigation are derived from the inner bark of dicoty- 
ledonous plants; and, as a rule, all ‘accessory © euiding 

. indications’ which might have helped to identify the 
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particular dicotyledon were absent. Subject to these limi- 
tations, it was possible to prove the presence amone the rag- 
Sbres of those of Boehmeria, flax and hemp, and among the 
raw fibres of the bast-celle of Boehmeria, Moracew, and 
Thymelacew. There were, however, 8 few kinds of bast-fibre 
which it was altogether impossible to identify.” 


P.S.—Since the above article has been im print, I have 
come to know a paper on the same subject by Dr. R. Garnett, 
published in the January Number, 1903, of the Library, 
pp. 1-10. It gives an excellent summary of the researches 
of Professors Karabacek and Wiesner, noticing some 
interesting particulars which, from the point of view of my 
article, were Immaterial, and consequently omitted by me. 
On one point, however—very material to my argument— 
I seo that Dr. Garnet offers a different suggestion. That 
point refers to the question, how the Samarkandis came to 
substitute linen raga for the raw fibres which had been used 
by the Chinese: see ante, pp. 669, 670, 673, 676. On p. 4 
of his article, Dr. Garnett says: “The Arabs and their 
assistants [in default of the raw fibres used by the Chinese] 
resorted to flax, which grows abundantly in Khorasan, and 
made their paper from the fibres of the plant, and afterwards 
from rags, supplemented, as the demand increased, with 
any vegetable fibre capable of serving the purpose.” Again, 
on p. 10, “It may be doubted whether the higher credit 
be due to the ingenious man who first thought of the flax 
of Khorasan as a substitute for the Chinese material, or to 
him who augmented this source of supply by recourse 
to rags.” 

I do not know of any evidence showing that flax ever 
grew abundantly in Khorasan. At the present day, certainly, 
it does not grow so there ; cotton does. In the Encyclopedia 
Britannica articles on Western Turkestan, Khorasan, Samar- 
kand, etc., flax is not mentioned at all among the crops 
of the country. I doubt whether it was different in the 
eighth century; whether, indeed, flax was grown at all at 
that time. But whether, or not, the Samarkandis resorted, 


” md 
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at Jirst, to the substitution of the raw fibre of flax, or cotton, 
or some other plant, and only afterwards to rags, Professor 
Wiesner’s investigations certainly suggest, if they do not 
prove, that it was the fact of the Chinese using rags as 
a surrogate which suggested to the Samarkandis the use of 
them as the sole material in their paper manufacture. 

As to Dr. Garnett’s remark about the [linen] rags being 
supplemented with any vegetable fibre capable of serving 
the purpose, I suppose he refers to hemp. But, in any case, 
it was the worked-up fibre of hemp (as contained in rags, 
ropes, etc.), not the raw fibre; for Professor Wieaner's 
Investigations have shown that Samarkand paper contains 
no raw fibres at all, but only fibres of rags (whether linen 
or hempen). 
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Ant. XXIIL—Tihe Position of the Autonomous Tribes of the 
Panjab conquered by Alexander the Great. With a Map. 
By Vixcent A. Sarre, M.A., M.R.A.8., I.C.8. (retired). 


For the right understanding of Alexander's Indian 
campaign it is essential to place correctly the nations 
called Malloi, Kathaioi, and Oxydrakai by Arran, who 
were among the most formidable opponents of the invader. 
Mr. McCrindle, in his valuable work, «The Invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great” (new ed., 1896), seems to 
me to have gone wrong in this matter, and to have seriously 
misplaced all three nations. He has located the Mallot 
about one degree of latitude too far south, and, with respect 
to the Oxydrakai, his error, m my judgment, amounts to 
about three degrees. He has also failed to indicate correctly 
the position of the Kathaioi, [ propose in this paper to 
examine all the evidence on the subject, and to try to 
establish the true approximate positions of the three nations 
on the map of ancient India.\ 

Although Sanskrit literature offers no material help in 
the task of localizing the nations called Malloi and Oxydrakai 


1 [ desire to acknowledge in the most ben it manner my indebtedness to the 
very learned peper, really a lange work, by ajor G. H. Ruverty, Bombay Army 
retired, entitled ‘The Mibran-of Sind and I Tributaries,"* with nine plates, 
which appeared in the J.4.5.2. for 1892, part i. [tis the only pal tion 
known to me which fully and ‘nea recognizes the enormous scale of the 
changes in the courses of the » and Sind ri a ti 
Major Raverty pricks many hubblee, and has cleared away the rubbish of guces- 
work which has accumulated argund the subject of Alexander's Indian campaign. 
His most valuable observations on this se will be found at 155 
244 {note 102), 246, 250, 252, 204, 307, 313, 343 (nate 345), 445 (Hote 348), 
S51 (note 35%), especially 362 (note 360), 372, 377, 380 (note $90, with error as 
to site of Sungala), 405 (note 427), 417 ichanges of climate), 461 (note 530), 4595 
469 (results), 477, 505, soa. Major Ruverty’s work is euch ificult : 
that it is very little known. If Mr. MecCn hed studied it, be would have 
been saved from considernble errors, which detract from the value of his otherwise 
admirable work. 1 have generally made we of Mr. MeCrindle’s translations, 
which are good, and, a5 a rule, accurute, 
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by the Greeks, both of these Greek names seem to be but 
slightly modified forms of well-known tribal designations in 
Sanskrit. The Greek ‘OfiS§pava: is a good transliteration of 
the Sanskrit YgZat, ‘Ayadraké,’ with an euphonic vowel 
pretixed.' The Ksudrakas are mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata (2, 1871, and 6, 2106), and are probably identical 
with the Ksudraminas, a people in the northern division 
Mentioned by Varaha Mihira (Br. Somh., xiv, 24, in I.A,, 
xxii, 182), The word Malloi is swpposed to be an equivalent 
of the Sanskrit TST, ‘Malava,’ or the Prakrit form of 
that name. The Milavas are frequently mentioned in the 
Brihat Samhita as a northern nation, and these northern 
Milayas may or may not be connected with the better known 
nation of that name in Central India and Rajputaina. 

The Greek and Roman authors to be interrogated are 
Arrian, Curtius, Diodorus, Justin, Pliny, and Strabo, and in 
order to lay a firm basis for the investigation it is desirable 
to quote in some detail the relevant passages from each 
author. I must premise that in my beliof it is established 
that Alexander crossed the Indus at Ohind, not at Attock 
(Atok-Banaras), that his camp on the Hydaspes was at 
Jihlam (ewig. Jhelum), N. Ist, 32° 25° 56”, long. 
i 46° 36", not at Jalalpur, thirty miles lower down the 
river, and that his course thence to the Hyphasis (Bias) 
river was never very far from the foot of the hills. The 
site of the long-sought twelve altars should, therefore, be 
sought in the Gaurdaspur District, and not to the east of 


! As Professor Otto Franke pointe ont, the £ of the Greek would ales serve to 
represent eh, &, the Prakrit (Pali) equivalent of WY, & (** Pali und Sanskrit,"* 
Strissburg, 1902, p. 71), 

* Bat Dr, Fleet, to whom I am indebted for the references to the Mahabharata, 
— See Tefunds Malloi= Milovas, I do not sce how by amy poseibality any 
Malavns can be taken so far north ms the Ravi. Biihler located Northern Malaya 
about Futhpur, but I const give you the reference to his remarky. And T ennnat 
see any grounds for extending Malava beyond the Sambhar luke. om Aware 
that Varaha Mihiry placed Milava in the ‘northern division’: ut thet is 
certainly not accurate. I should be much more inclined to take Mallol o#= 
Malls, or Malaya. For a northern Malayu, see Tid. né., vol. xiv, 106 foll., 
‘but also p. 320,"" 
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_Amritear, where they are placed by Mr. McCrindle. I shall 
not stop at present to prove these propositions, but will 
proceed to the disenssion of the special question in hand. 

The testimony of Arrian’s Anabasis, the leading authority 
for Alexander’s Indian campaign, is naturally the first to be 
considered. 

Alexander crossed the Hydractes (Ravi) river without 
difficulty in August, 326 n.c.,! and received the submission 
of many of the inhabitants of the territory to the enst of that 
river (v, 21). Buta combination of independent (avreropoe) 
Indians, consisting of the Kathaioi, Oxydrakai, Malloi, and 
other tribes, prepared to resist him with all their forces, and 
to make a stand at a town called Sangala. On receiving this 
intelligence Alexander marched rapidly from the Hydraotes 
against the Kathaioi, and on the second day reached a town 

alled Pimprama, belonging to the Adraistai, which 
surrendered. This town must have been about twenty to 
thirty English miles to the east of the river. He gave his 
troops a day’s rest, and “on the third day” advanced to 

Sangala, which was stormed, the Indians suffering terrible 
losses, and the city was razed to the ground, Sangala, 
consequently, must have been about forty or nifty miles of 
marching distance, more or less, from the east bank of the 
Hydraotes river as it then flowed. No man can tell what 
ita exact course was more than 2,000 years ago, but even 
Indian rivers change less in the upper than in the lower 
parts of their courses, and the change in the bed of the Ravi 
where Alexander crossed it has probably not exceeded ten 
miles, The limit of variation in the lower section does not 
‘exceed twenty-five milea. We do not know the precise 
direction of Alexander's march from the river to Sangala, 
but it probably involved a considerable deviation to the 
south, and that town must almost certainly have been in 
the Gaurdaspur District, perhaps not far from Fathgarh 
(v, 22, 24). It cannot be identited ; Cunningham's 
identification, rashly accepted by Major Raverty, bemg 


t T have worked out the detailed chronology of the campaign. 
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demonstrably erroneous.'! The army then advanced to the 
Hyphasis (Bias), and refused to proceed further. 

Alexander waa compelled to retrace his steps, and towards 
the end of October, 326 n.c., began his memorable voyage 
down the rivers to the sea, starting from a point above the 
town of Jihlam, close to the site of his battle with Poros. 
Before quitting the banks of the Hyphasis he had con- 
structed the famous altars to mark the extreme limit of his 
‘advance (v, 29), 

The fleet sailed down the Hydaspes (Jihlam) to its 
junction with the Akesines (Cinab, cwég. Chenab) at a point 
which cannot be accurately determined, because, although 
very little change comparatively has taken place in the upper 
course of the Jihlam river, its place of junction with the 
Cinab has “changed often and considerably.” The course 
of the Cinib also has varied enormously, and an ancient 
bed of the river runs fur to the east of that now used by the 
stream. Wherever the junction of the rivers was situated— 
and it was somewhere not very far from Jhang in the 
District of that name, and perhaps to the north of it—the 
fleet reached it, and then sailed along the united stream, 
which retained the name of Hydaspes (Cinab). 

Alexander “sailed rapidly to the country of the Malloi 
and Oxydrakai, because he had ascertained that they were 
the most numerous and warlike of all the Indian tribes in 
those parts, and news had reached him that they had 
conveyed their children and their wives for safety into their 
atrongest cities, and that they meant themselves to give 
him a hostile reception. He in consequence prosecuted the 
voyage with still greater speed, so that he might attack 
them before they had settled their plans, and while their 
preparations were still incomplete and they were in a state 
of confusion and alarm.” Thus hurrying on, the fleet in 





' C, J. Rodgers in Prov. 8.8. for 1896, p. 81. ) 

* The ancient course of the Bias was appreciably further west than the modern 
cours, but the wssertions commonly made that “‘in Alevunder’s time” rivers 
flowed in such und such a way ore nbeolutely baseless. Many euch nssertions 
will be found in Mr. MeCrindle's book. We have no details about the Panjib 
rivers until the time of the Arsh conquest in 712 a.p., more than 1,000 years 
after “ Alevunder’s time."' 
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eight days reached the confluence of the Hydaspes and 
Akesines, where it suffered severely from the violence of the 
rapids and eddies, Alexander saved the survivors from the 
wrecks, and when he had repaired the damaged craft, and 
defeated a tribe called Sibi, “ordered Nearchus to sail 
downward till he reached tht confines of the nation called 
the Malloi. He made himself an inroad into the territories 
of the barbarians who refused their submission, and pre- 
vented them sending succour to the Malloi. He then 
rejoined the fleet "’ (v1, 4). 

li is clear that the ‘barbarians’ attacked by Alexander in. 
person, the Sibi or Sibor of Curtius and Diodorus, were the 
inhabitants of the country near Jhung, probably to the north 
and north-east of the place,! for Alexander always took pains 
to secure his rear. It is equally clear that the western 
extremity of the country of the Malloi lay to the south and 
south-east of the confluence between the Hydaspes and 
Akesines, and therefore to the south of Shang. 

A rendezvous for all the forces was fixed at the next. 
confluence, namely, that of the Akesines (including Hydaspes) 
with the Hydraotes (Ravi), (vi, 5). Alexander moved south- 
ward with a picked force, and, quitting the river probably 
somewhere between Jhang and Shorkot, led his troops 
“through a waterless tract of country against the Malloi, 


a race of independent Indians,” making forced marches 80- 


aa to cover a distance of about 50 miles (420 stadia) in two- 
days and a night. The Malloi were completely surprised 
(vi, 6). These operations must have taken place in the 
south-eastern part of the Jhang District, in or about 
N. lat. 31°" 


1 They dressed themselves with the skins of wild beasts, and had clubs for 
their wenpona’* (Curtius, ix, 4). Another michbouring tribe, the Awnla=inns, 
is mentioned by Diodorus. These tribes were robubly the ancestors of some 
clans of the halt-wild pastoral Jats who now inhabit the same region. 

1 1Sqme germ tiles east of the Chenib the country once more abruptly 
rises, ond changes from a wooded cultivable plnin to the lifeless wilderness 
chamcteristic of the higher lands between the river valleys of the Punjab . + + > 
The ddr, or wild upland plain “of the Rechna Doth, broken here and there by 
sandy depressions, oil inhabited only by LD resanain nomads, who dwell in moveable 
homie nfvte of thatehed huts, Strips of cultivution along the convergent strewn 
enclose this sterile wedge, ‘which runs like sn intrusive spur of Shibpur District 
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By another foreed march, * having travelled a great 
distance in the night,” Alexander reached the river 
Hydraotes at daybreak, and caught up the retreating 
Malloi at the ford, by which he crossed, after inflicting 
severe loss upon the Indians, The forced night march may 
be interpreted as meaning a distance of 25 to 30 miles, and 
the total marching distance from the Akesines (including 
Hydaspes) to the Hydraotes at the scene of operations 
was about 75 miles (420 stadia, or 50 miles + 25 miles). 
Of course, this distance was not necessarily covered in 
a straicht line. 

After crossing the Hydraotes, Alexander stormed a city of 
the Brahmans, where many of the Malloi had taken refuge, 
and killed about 5,000 men (vi, 7). He then gave his army 
a day's rest, and being still to the east of the Hydraotea 
(Ravi) and in the territory constituting the modern 
Montgomery District, continued to pursue the Malloi. 
They reerossed the Hydraotes, followed by Alexander, who 
stormed a strongly fortified town on the west side of that 
river, and was there dangerously wounded. The troops 
were enraged at the hurt done to their king, and perpetrated 
i Tmassacre, in which they “spared none, neither man, 
woman, nor child.” “The common account,” observes 
Arrian (vi, 11), “is that this accident befell Alexander 
among the Oxydrakai, but in fact it occurred among the 
Malloi, an independent Indian nation. ‘The city belonged 
to the Malloi, and the men who wounded Alexander were 
Malloi. They had certainly agreed to combine with the 
“Oxydrakai and give battle to the common enemy, but 
Alexander had thwarted this design by his sudden and 
rapid march through the waterless country, whereby these 
tribes were prevented from giving each other mutual help,” 

These details prove beyond doubt that, according to 
Arrian, the Malloi occupied the country below the confluence 


down the centre of the Jech Doth’ (imp. Gaz, 1851, ae, shine Much. af 
the “ lifeless wilderness * of the Panjab is now being restored to Lites by Systems 
of conala, The Shang District lies between 50° 3a' and g2° 4° N. ‘lat., and 
71° 29 and 73° 38' E. long. 
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of the Hydaspes and Akesines, which took place somewhere 
near Jhang, and that they extended from the desert east of 
the Akesines (including Hydaspes) to the Hydraotes, and 
also beyond that river to an unspecified distance eastward. 
In other words, the Malloi occupied at least the eastern 
portion of the Jhang District, and the whole or the greater 
part of the Montgomery District. 

The vigorous campaign shattered the Malloi power, and 
when he was still a short distance above the junction of the 
Hydraotes with the Akestnes (including Hydaspes), “ envoys 
came to Alexander from the Malloi who still survived 
tendering the submission of the nation; and from the 
Oxydrokai came the leading men of their cities and their 
provincial governors, besides 150 of their most eminent men, 
entrusted with full powers to conclude a treaty ” (vi, 14). 
The submission of both the powers was eraciously accepted, 
and Alexander, using country boats locally procured and 
built, “sailed a short distance down the Hydraoctes,” and 
reached the confluence of that river with the Akesines 
(including Hydaspes), and there met the rest of his fleet 
and army. He then passed on to the confluence of the 
Hyphasis (Bias) with the Akesines (including Hydaspes 
and Hydraotes), and so on to the final confluence of the 
united waters with the Indus.? 

We see, therefore, that the campaign against the Malloi 
was essentially the campaign of the Hydraotes river, 45 that 
against Poros was the campaign of the Hydaspes. The 


1 ‘The interior upland of the Montgomery District is, or was twenty years ago, 
‘<a desert plateau, partially overgrown with brushwood and course grass, which 
are interrupted ut places by at impenetrable jungle, impassable alike for man or 
horse. From time imme the Rechna Doib has formed the bone of a wild 
race. of reign This . . » +. The pastoral clans of Jéte call themselves the 
‘Great Ravi? tribes, in contredistinction from the purely agricultural classes, 
who are contemptucusly named the * Little Ravi.’ Numerous trices ot 
ancient towns and villages exiet even in the desert trncta (Zp. Gaz, 1851, 4.#- 

“The Jats of the Montgomery District may well be desrentunts 
the Ma Mag poh garg Alexnnider"s sean hoter eg hearse 
which was formerly known as Ghughtrah (Gugaiz), y io ari an 
partly in the Hacna Toab., The villages ich dacs duty us its capital, stands 
im a waterless and treeless plain, tn KN. int. 20° 59’, E. long. rd. a | ee re 

# That is to say, the great Fiver calle by the Greeks the Indus, but which 
seems to buve been really Hakya or Wahindah, which has disappeared. 
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accounts of the different historians seem to imply that when 
Alexander reached the confluence of the Hydraotes (Ravi) 
with the Akesines (Cinib, including Hydaspes) he had 
lone with the Malloi, whose southern frontier seems to 
have marked by that confluence, which was, as far as 
can be judged, to the south of Shorkot, and about 40 miles 
north-east of Multin. The Oxydrakai were near enough to 
the Mallot to become their allies, and to have joined them, 
if they had not been forestalled by Alexander's unexpected 
rapidity of movement, but were distant enough to be too late. 

The facta that the Malloi occupied both banks of the 
Hydraotes, and were finally defeated near that river, prove 
that errors have crept into Arrian’s description of the position 
of the Oxydrukai and Malloi, which is inserted in the account 
of the Indian rivers given by him in Jnelika, ch. iv. His 
words are:—"T'u dé ‘Ivéq és ravrov épyerat, “Tépawrns wév 
ev KapSictokos, wapehnbes tov te" Taow dv Actpa Sais 
kal tor Sapayyyy éx Kyxtov cai tov Nedipoy ¢& Atraxnvaw, 
€¢ ‘deeoivyy euSadAovew. ‘Téaorys 8 ev "OFvapdeacs, 
dyow Gua oi tov Slvapor dv ‘Apiowasy, és tov ‘Axecivyw éxdiSoi 
aai ovros. “O é¢ Axecivpne ev MadXois cvmBadrex 7T@ Tvdeo- 
«al Totrawos 62 péyas woragos es tov “Axecivgy éxdcboi. 
Totraw 6 ‘Axeolons duwinaGeig wal tH Griudejce: devienoas 
auros Ta) ewtrov Hon avostati éoPadret ég Tor "Tpddy.") 

The statements made in this passage are so obviously 
erroneous, being opposed to the facts of the map and the 
testimony of the Anabasis, that the text must be regarded 
a8 seriously corrupted. 


! Text, os In Schwauheck, Meyanthenis Indica, p. 108, 5 eens to 


be t misprint, as the note gives "AerpéBas; v./. (from the best MS., uccoriling 
to Gronovius) is "Arrpofes. For Kyaw the came MS. gives Kyvéow ; e./. 
Mytfor. All MSS. real fufddAovew, but some editors correct ty duBaaren. 
Air. MeCrimdle, when rendermg the wonls “YSaewqs 34 dr ‘OfvSpdecs, Gye Buc 
of ray Sivapow dy "Apiorwms, dy viv “Axegieny dxdibor eel obror, tran=lnies- “ Tho 
Hydaspes aguim, Hains in the dominions of the (xydrukai, and bringing with it 
the Sinaros, received in the dominions of the Arispai, falls itself into the 
Akesin&s er but there is ne. warrant for the insertion of the word “si a 
The werds dv “Aplezacr may be connected, a¢ in Mr, Metrimile's version, with 
the preceding clause, or with the following one, as in Gronovius’ editien (Leyden, 
i704). Gronovius render the whole ciutence. this: “4 Hyduspea vero it 
Choydracia Sinarum in se recipens, int Arispia etiium it Ates[qem fertur."" This 
version 16, I think, preforuble, , 


Fon) | 
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The assertion made in the second clause that the Hydraotes, 
after picking up (wapeAmpas) the Hyphasis and two other 
tributaries, fell into the Akesines, is clearly wrong. The 
Hyphasis (Bifis) was never, so far as is known, a tributary 
of the Hydraotes (Ravi). The corruption of the text 1s 
farther indicated by the erroneous plural ¢#SahAovrcw in 
¢he same clause, which is found in all MSs. 

The next clause, that which immediately concerns the 
present enquiry, is equally corrupt, for it is certain that 
the Hydaspes (Bihat or Jihlam) was never within a hundred 
miles of the Oxydrakai, who were not concerned with 
Alexander until he had crossed the Hydraotes (Ravi). : 
‘The Oxydrakai undoubtedly occupied the banks of the Bias 
(Hyphasis). If it be thought worth while to attempt 
“4 partial emendation of a thoroughly corrupt passage, sense 
may be made of this clause by substituting the name 
Hyphasis for Hydaspes, and the translation will be: “The 
Hyphasis in the Oxydrakai country, bringing with it the 
Sinaros, in the Arispai country falls into the Akesines 
dikewise.” 

This emendation, so far as it goes, is probably sound. But, 
when the whole passage bristles with corruptions, patching 
up one clause is not much good. The next following clause 
states that the Akesines falls into the Indus in the Malloi 
territory, which it certainly never did. The Malloi, as we 
have seen, extended only to the junction of the Hydraotes 
(Ravi) with the Akesines. The confluence of the latter 
river with the Indus lay far to the south. The “great 
river named Toutapos,” next mentioned, is not known, and 
it is not easy to see where another great river could come 
tn. ‘The result is that the passage, as a whole, must be 
regarded as hopelessly corrupt and devoid of authority. It 
could not possibly have proceeded as it stands from the 
pen of Arrian, who knew what he was writing about; for 
he enumerates the conflaences correctly in the Anabasis 
(vi, 14) as (i) Hydsspes with Akesines; ({ii) Hydraotes 


} The Oxydrnkni do nct seem to have ever artually come into conflict with 
Alexander, being saved by their delny in joining their allies. 
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with Akesines (including Hydaspes); (iii) Hyphasis with 
Akesines (including Hydaspes and Hydraotes); (iv) Akesines 
(including Hydaspes, Hydraotes, and Hyphasis) with the 
Indus. Apparently, 23 Mujor Raverty points out, the river, 
which the Greeks call the Indus below the confluence with 
the Akesines, was really, for most of its course, the lost 
river of Sind, the Hakra or Wahindah, which finally 
disappeared in the eighteenth century, but is atill distinetly 
traceable and is partly marked on the better maps.’ 

The historians Curtius, Diodorus, and Justin, who are 
authorities of importance much inferior to that of Arrian, 
may be disposed of briefly. Curtius (ix, 4) relates that 
Alexander erected a second set of altars at the confluence 
of the Hydaspes with the Akesines, and thence came into 
the dominions of the Sudrace and Malli, *‘ who hitherto 
had usually been at war with each other, but now drew 
together in presence of the common danger.” The historian 
then proceeds to make the blunder, which Arrian refutes, 
of placing the city where Alexander was wounded in the 
territory of the Sudracm, or Oxydrakai. It is obvious that 
the Sudrace of Curtius are the Oxydrakai of Arrian. In 
Book ix, ch. 7, Curtius describes with interesting additional 
details the embassies sent by the Malloi and Oxydrakai. 

Diodorus (Book xvii, 98) disguises the Oxydrakai under 
the name of the Syrakousai, and agrees with Curtius in 
stating that they and the Malloi “had been at feud with 
each other, but on his approach had settled their differences,’ 
and adds that they “cemented an alliance by intermarriage, 
each nation taking and giving in exchange 10,000 of their 
young women for wives.” The tribal army was estimated 
as numbering 80,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and 700 chariots, 
but owing to disputes about the leadership, and to the 
extraordinary rapidity of Alexander's movement, the junction 





' The Akesines ( (carrying with it io a Hydractes, and Hyphasis} 
probably fell into the Indus, and tha ] the but the Greeks do 
not recognize the Hakpa ns a se pra vr, xd eal th tenia al eva down 
tn ly Vat Rear soda, Tt is very unlikely that the Hala did not 
exist in Alexander's time [ 
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with the Oxydrakai was never effected, and the Malloi alone 
were exposed to the fury of the Macedonian attack. 

There is nothing in either Curtius or Diodorus inconsistent 
with Arrian’s statements in the Anabasis as to the relative 
positions of the Malloi and Oxydrakai. 

Justin (xii, 8) briefly relates the story of Alexander's 
dangerous wounding, but strangely disguises the names of 
the confederate tribes under the forms Ambri and Sigambri, 
which are probably due merely to corruptions of the 
text. He gives no information which helps to define the 


geographical position of the tribal territories. 


The testimony of Pliny and Strabo is of greater value, 
each of these authors stating with precision certain facts 
which are of importance for solving the question under 
consideration. Pliny’s reference is purely incidental, and 
occurs in his chapter (at. Hist., xii, 6) which is headed 
in the old Basle edition De arbore pala, et arboribua Indicis 
sine nominious et faniferis:—“ Major alia pomo et suavitate 
precellentior, quo sapientes Indorum vivunt. Folium alas 
avium imitatur, longitudine trium cubitorum, latitudine 
duim. Fructum cortice emittit, admirabilem succi duleedine, 
ut uno quaternos satiet. Arbori nomen pa/@, pomo arienq. 
Plurima est in Sydracis, expeditionum Alexandro termino.”’ 

The Sydraci of this passage are clearly the Sudrace of 
Curtins, the Oxydrakai of Arrian, but the learned eneyclo- 
peedist teaches us two new facts about them, namely, that the 
curious jack-fruit was especially abundant in their country,’ 
and that the expedition of Alexander reached its limit in 
the same. Inasmuch as it is certain that the Macedonian 
invasion was arrested on the bank of the Hyphasis (Bias) 
river, we learn from Pliny that the Oxydrakai territory 


sl Nie fruit described is Evesirvanon? Bie ack” to Pliny Tos fi ae eh gee 
a conous blunder upped Tes 
of the banana, or plantain as reas ornare call it (Ase, #P) to he tae at 


have been derived from merchants trading with South India, Fala = Tamil 


mele, airina ba @ t of arti, the 
AWelngn ord for muy possibly corrupt transcription 


BA. LOS, is 
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extended to that river, and to the upper part of its course. 
The altars of cut stone which Alexander erected at the 
furthest point of his eastward march could not have been 
built except in a place where stone was abundant, and such 
a place must have been near the hills and high up the river. 

Strabo (xv, 8) contributes another detail, which proves 
the northern extension of the Oxydrakai, by observing that 
‘the Oxydrakai are, they say, the descendants of Dionysos, 
because the vine grows in their country, and because they 
display great pomp in their processions.’ Everyone who 
has been in India knows that the vine does not grow, except 
perhaps asa carefully nursed garden plant, in the seorched 
plains of the Panjab, while it can be grown on a large scale 
in the lower hills." 

In another passage (xv, 33) Strabo again alludes to the 
Oxydrakai -— 

‘(Nearly all the nations of importance by which the country 
between the Indus and the Hydaspes is inhabited have been 
already mentioned. Lower down, the people called the Sibat 
come next, but of these we have spoken already. Then succeed 
the Malloi and Oxydrkai, great nations. Among the Malloi 
Alexander was in danger of losing his life from a wound he 
received in the capture of a small town. The Oxydrakni, as we 
have stated, were fabled to be akin to Dionysos." 


The allusion to the “small town” is of interest as forming 
part of the proof that the place where Alexander received 
his dangerous wound was not Multan, as is confidently 
asserted in most books. The “small town” was 80 or 90 
miles north-east of Multan, and cannot be identified. 

Major Raverty’s views concerning the position of the 
territory of the Malloi and Oxydrakai, although, in my 
judgment, perfectly sound, have met with unmerited neglect, 


1 In Book xv, ch. 6, Strabo mantions o people called Hydrakai, whom the 
Persians summoned to attend them as petiaris. Alr. MeCrindle ancient Tndia 
aa described in Classical Literature, p. 12) ia clearly mistnken in identifying thee 

de with the Oxydrukai mentioned by Strabo on the next page. Stubs would 
pot have called the same people by two different names in pissages se 
only by a few lines, nor could the Persian kings have sought for mere 
ag on the banks of the Ravi and Bits. The Hydrakai must have lived near 
i a ‘ 
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owing to the fact that they are buried in the midst of a mass 
of diseursive footnotes. My readers may be glad to see 
some of his most pertinent observations disinterred from 
the superincumbent weight of learning. 

‘Alexander's march, according to the map given by Cunningham 
im his ‘Ancient Geography of India,’ p, 248, is represented as 
leading straight down from ' Uch,’ which he calls ‘ Alexandria,’ 

- » to*Ubaro’ along the Indus , . . andthen .. . to 
‘Knracht, Tn another direction Alexander is taken from ‘ Kotri’ 
to *Lomibari ost,’ just according to the present course of the river, 
4s though it had never changed from his time to this day. Of 
course, all this is pure imagination, while we know what mighty 
changes have taken place, even since the “Arab conquest of Sind, 
and that the river has been constantly changing, . . . I know 
quite well that none of the places mentioned were then in existence, 
and that the Indus did not ron then as supposed.” (p. 313, n. 312.) 

‘The direction taken by Alexander against the Malli, and the 
situation of their territory, a3 deseribed by the historians of his 
campaigns, depends entirely upon where the Hydraotes [Riwi] 
united with the Akesines [Chin-ad] at that period. . . . The 
Malli are said to have occupied the country between the lower part 
of the courses of the Hydraotes and Acesines, and also the distriet 
beyond the Hydraotes, What plainer description can be desired to 
show that the lower part of what in comparatively modern days 
was called the Rachin-db Do-fbah, in part of the Sandal Ady, 
the Gondal Sar, and part of the Ganji Bar adjoining it and the 
Biri Do-abah is meant, even according to the most ancient courses 
of the rivers that we know of. . . . Tho function of the Acesines 
[Chin-ab] with the Hydraotes [Rawi] . . in the time of the 
“Araba . . . took place about twenty. miles north-east of Multan, 
but in Alexander's day it probably took place, to judge from the 
most ancient channels, much higher up, and between Sidhi kf 
Sard’e and Shor Kot, but nearer to the latter place,” (p. 362, 
“n. 360.) 

“* Aloxander himself, however, . . . - advanced laterally from 
the left [east] bank of the Acesines [Chin-ib], that is, into the 
Rachin-ib Do-aibah, and encamped near a small stream which 
skirted the western edge of the desert [$dr?] that intervened 
between the upper settlements of the Malli upon the Hydraotes 
{ Rawi|, and came to a halt for a short time, This stream, no 
doubt, refers to one of those nafrs, or old canals, as they are 
Supposed to be, still to be traced in the present Jhang district. 
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Aftor marching the remainder of that day and all night, at dawn 
he arrived before the Malli stronghold, the march across the desert 
[ddr] having exceeded twenty-five miles. He was still in the 
Rachin-ab Do-dbah, but it is not said in what direction his march 
lay, but it may have been in a south-ensterly direction, or even 
more towards the east, from the context, and the time it 
subsequently tock to convey him to the confluence of the two 
rivers, after ho was wounded, and that depends on where that 
confluence was. The distance mentioned, if he marched south- 
east from the ancient bed of the Chin-4b, would have brought him 
to the northwards of where Kot Kamilish now stands, if not to 
within four or five miles west of Samandar, on the road from 
Mughiinsh to Ghugherah. Wherever it was, the people were 
taken by surprise, and their city and fortress stormed.” (p. 364.) 

“The place where Alexander was so badly wounded in storming 
it. Where this fortress might have been I cannot say, but it was 
in the Rachin-ib Do-fhah, not far from the then banks of the 
Hydraotes [Kiwi], and somewhere to the northward of Kot 
Kamiliah, or between that place and Samandar, or even further 
north near the old channel of the river shown in the general map, 
No.1. .. . The place could not be Multan . . . which was 
too far south. . . . Tho descriptions given by the Greek writers 
elearly show that all these operations took place in the Rachin-ab 
Do-dbah, between the Chin-db and the Rawi, in whatever direction 
they may have flowed at that period, and chiefly on the of 
the latter, eighty miles north-east of Multén, md nearly double 
that distance north-north-east of U'chchh.” (p. 364.) 

“Hence the absuriity of attempting to ‘fix’ upon modern 
ploces ns ancient cites, ond ‘identifying’ them with places 
mentioned by the Greeks.” (p. 377.) 

Alexander, having left the confluence of the three united 
rivers, Hyphasis, Acesines, and Hydraotes, with the Indus . 
according to the Greek writers, but according to the courses of the 
rivers in ancient times, down the Hakpi or Wahindah, after the 
junction of the Punch Nad or Panj Ab rivers, including the” 
AXb-i-Bind or Indus, with it at Dosh-i-Ab. . . .” (p. 461.) 


The above extracts will suffice to indicate the position taken 
up by Major Raverty with regard to the ‘identifications’ so 
confidently and freely published by Cunningham, McCrindle, 
and other writers, and blindly accepted by most people on 


7 
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But the natare and extent of the changes in the Panjab 
rivers cannot be thoroughly understood without careful 
study of maps on an adequate scale, and of Major Raverty's 
discursive comments at their full length—a task which 
very few readers would care to undertake. ‘The materials 
collected in this paper should, however, be sufficient to 
prove that, although identification of particular spots in 
the territory of the Malloi and Oxydrakai is absolutely 
impossible, there is no doubt whatever about the position 
of that territory as a whole. 

The confluence of the Hydaspes (Bihat or Jihlam) river 
with the Akesines (Cinab) took place at a point much 
higher up than the present confluence, Its exact position 
is not known, but it was probably thirty to forty miles north 
of Jhang, which is situated in N. lat. 31° 16 16", E. long. 
72 21' 45°” 

The old confluence of the Hydraotes (Ravi) with the 
Akesines (including the Hydaspes) was not very far removed 
from the present confluence, but was probably about fifteen 
miles higher up, and some forty miles to the south of Jhang. 
These two confluences mark the western boundary of the 
Mallian power, which may be defined approximately as 
running along E. long. 72° 23’ between N. lat. 31° 50 
and 30° 40°. 

Fastward the Malloi extended beyond the Hydraotes 
(Ravi) to an amount not capable of exact definition. Their 
territory, therefore, included the greater part of the Jhang 
District and the north-western portion of the Montgomery 
District, The old course of the Hyphasis (Bias or Biah), 
which passed Debalpur (rely. Dipalpur)' and Kasur was, 
perhaps, the south-eastern boundary of the Malloi. We 
cannot be far wrong if we indicate the Mallian territory 
as extending along both banks of the Hydraotes (Ravi), 
from Shorkot on the south-west to Lahore on the north-east, 
The Kathaioi occupied the left, or eastern, bank of the 
THydraotes above Lahore, and the Oxydrakai lay to the east 


 Raverty (p. 375, note $90) gives a full account of Debalpur. 
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of the Kathaioi, along the banks of the Hyphasis (Bias), 
in the country now known as the Amritsar, Gaurdaspur, 
Kangra, and Hoshiarpur Districts. The vines characteristic 
of the Oxydrukan territory must have been grown in the 
lower hills about Pathiinkot, and the altars of Alexander 
should be looked for along the most ancient bed of the Bias, 
whichever that may be, not many miles from Gaurdaspur. 
I think it is quite possible that traces of those massive 
structures may still exist.! They have never been looked 
for in the right place. 

If the corrupt and unintelligible passage of the Jndike 
of Arrian be put aside, all the evidence is in favour of 
the position assigned by me to the Malloi, Oxydraksi, 
and Kathaioi, which makes the history of the operations 
against the allied tribes for the first time intelligible; and 
I venture to think that any future map of Alexander's 
Indian campaign may safely be constructed in accordance 
with the sketch-map which accompanies this paper. 

The maps published by Cunningham and McCrindle 
certainly contain very serious eerors? Both these authors 
agree in placing the Malloi around Multan, which is much 
too far south and remote from the allied Kathaioi. There is 
no reason whatever, except a transparently fulse etymology, 
for connecting the Malloi (probably = Ma/acd or Malaya) 
with Multan (Milssfhdnapura). Mr. MecCrindle brings the 
Oxydrakai down to the south of the Malloi, below parallel 
30°, an absolutely impossible position. Cunningham, spain 
misled by fanciful etymologies, places the Oxydrakai in the 
Thang District, the true country of the Malloi. Neither 
author distinctly marks the country of the Kathaioi, but 
Cunningham ‘ identified’ their chief city, Sangals, with 


' They were * Bet in height the highest military towers, and to exvced 
them in point of b (Arrian, Anad., ¥, 29); built “of squared stone ** 


(Curtina, a a); “0 cubits in hi (Diodorus, xvii, 95) ; subsequently 
wore “in ‘the Hellenic fashion 


of the Praisiai"’ (Plutarch, 

Aler., i, Ixii) ; erected in ‘a camp of yh sf tod splendour * ° (Justin, 
ni, dj. Pliny places the alters on the left or eastern hank of the Hyphasis. 

2 Cunningham, * Ancient Slee the Gr ere Eyes p. 10d: DMeOringdle, 


"The Invasion of India by A Bp. 37. Major Raverty 
erroneously accepts Cunningham's site 
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the mound of that name in the Gujranwala District, about 
fifty-five miles W.N.W. from Lahore. This ‘identification,’ 
as already observed, has been proved to be impossible, and 
is given up by Mr. McCrindle, who 1s generally inclined 
to follow Cunningham. In the location of the kingdom 
of Sophytes (Sopeithes) Mr. McCrindle again ventures to 
desert Cunningham’s guidance, and places the kingdom due 
north of Amritsar. Notwithstanding the fact that there 
is some discrepancy between ancient authors on the subject, 
Major Raverty and Cunningham are unquestionably right 
in locating Sophytes in the Salt Range to the west ot 
Jihlam, Strabo’s statement (xv, 31) that “it is said that 
in the country of Sépeithés there is a mountain of fossil 
salt which could supply all India” is conclusive. The 
altars of Alexander are placed by Mr. McOrindle nearly 
thirty miles to the east of Amritsar, @ position considerably 
too far south. Cunningham goes still farther wrong, and 
locates them forty miles to the south of that city- 

It is thus apparent that the maps prepared by two 
eminent authorities are not only discrepant one with 
the other, but are both. out of accord with the original 
authorities. Although the investigation in this paper has 
been confined as far as possible to the establishment of the 
true position of the autonomous tribes or nations in the 
Eastern Panjab, the same principles may be applied to the 
whole story of Alexander's movements in the Panjab and 
Sind. If they are so applied, a// the current ‘identifications ” 
to be found in many well-known books will disappear, with 
one exception. 

That exception is Taxila, of which the site is marked by 
so many indications that it could not possibly be mistaken 
by anybody who took the trouble to look for it. But from 
the time that Alexander left Taxila im March or April, 
326 u.c., until he reached Pura, or Bampur, the capital of 
Gadrosia (Mukran), in January, $24, not a single spot can 
be named as having certain/y been visited by him. We can 
make out the position of the countries of the Malloi and 
other tribes to a certain extent, but we can neither define 





the boundaries of those countries nor identify a single town 
in them. The whole face of the Panjab and Sind has bean 
changed, and it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
assed through by Alexander no longer exist. 
Every one of the rivera has repeatedly changed its course 
and ranged over a very wide area, and one great river, the 
greatest of all, the Hakra or Wahindah, has ceased to exist. 
The coastline bas advanced considerably more than fifty 
miles, levels have been altered by stupendous earthquakes 
and floods, and the climate has been profoundly modified. 
In these circumstances detailed ‘identification’ of specific 
localities is, as Major Raverty truly observes, ‘‘a farce,” ! 





' The advance of the coastline, which hae grently increased the length of the 
Tivers, must necessarily have reduced their grativnts ond the force of their 
currents, The Cinab and Jihlam now unite tly, without the turmoil which 
marked the confluence of the Akesinos and pee in Alexander's time, and 
was still marked at the time of Timir’s invasion at the close of the fourteenth 
century. Haim used to fall copiously in regions now practically rainless, 
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Ant. XXIV.—Notes from the Tanjur. By F. W. Taomas, 
M.R.A.8. 


. ve 


Proresson L. pz ta Vatiis Povesin notes the following 
points in the text of the Jivarakartyteanirdkarana printed 
above, pp. 345-9 :— 


p. 346, 1. 7, the Tibetan favours the reading faxtarea 


rather than fatTe 4 ; 

lL. 19, probably the former of the two fas should 
be omitted ; 

1. 20, should we insert Q4T after afa? ci. the 
Tibetan ; 


L. 21, should we read CA for 4 ce 
p. 347, 1. 1, for WW read Wt. 


4. The Suprabidtastotra of Sri- Harsadeva. 


This poem is contained slong with certain other stotras 
in one of the Nepalese MSS, presented by the late 
B. H. Hodgson to the Library of the India Office (1.0., 
9921). A second copy is included in the collection of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, and its initial verses are quoted 
by Rajendra Lala Mitra in his account of the MS. A third 
copy is among the works presented to Burnouf, and now in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 


1 For the same suggestion I am indebted also to Dr. Btcherbatskoi, who would, 


© reover, in Il. 19-20 read tfa a4 getad TT. 
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With the help of the last of these and three further MSS. 
accessible to him, one accompanied by a Newari translation, 
Minayeif has published a text and Russian rendering, which 
may be seen in the Jowrnal of the Russian Archeological 
Society, x.s., ii, pp. 233-7. This text, with some changes 
I now reprint in order to confront it with a Tibetan version, 
which is to be found in the first volume of the Tanjur 
(Bstod, foll. 262-4). Here, as in Minayeff’s MSS., the poem 
is ascribed to King Sri-Harsadeva of Kashmir. A elight 
confirmation of this ascription, which would be, indeed, in 
itself of some authority, is to be found in the occurrence of 
the word /iarsa in the last verse of the poem, seeing that 
Hindu writers often in this way attach the seal of 
authenticity to their works. In the Naisadhakarya itself 
the same poet has at the end of every canto taken care to 
assert his authorship. Accordingly, we are justified in 
accepting the statement of the Tibetan text. 

Beside the renown of its author, the Suprabidfastotra has 
another interest. Professor Leumann, to whom I applied 
for some information regarding the Jaina Suprabhdtastava 
mentioned in his list of Strassburg Digambara MSS. 
(Vienna Oriental Journal, xi, p. 311), has pointed out to 
me that the Supradjdta literature must have been a regular 
type hitherto not sufficiently recognized. He has kindly 
forwarded to me the pratitas of one Digambara hymn of 
this kind and the full text of a second. The former has 
been already printed in India, as I learn from Dr. L. D. 
Barnett, of the British Museum, who has kindly made a copy 
of it for me. Neither bears in general (but see note to 
vv. 19-20) any close relation to the poem of Harsadeva. 
A Brahmanical Suprabhdta, as we learn from the reference 
in the St. Petersburg Dictionary, s.v. Suprabhita, is con- 
tained in the VFamana-Purdna, and this is identical with 
the work cited in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum from 
Dr, Stein's Catalogue of MSS. in the Jammu Library, 

I need not dwell further on the general type of this 
literature, sinee Professor Leumann has undertaken to deal 
with it and with the Jaina specimens, The Buddhist stotra 


= = 
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is, as the reader will see, a morning hymn addressed to 
Buddha, whose faith remains in everlasting dawn, while the 
remaining divinities and sages, including the sun himeelf, 
sink in sloth and sleep. 

The India Office MS. presents a text of the hymn, in 
which each verse is followed by a Nepalese interpretation. 
The text is in so depraved a condition (see the notes) that 
it would be impossible to edit the poem without the help 
of the Tibetan yereion or other MSS. Rajendra Lala 
Mitra’s citations seem to show that the Calcutta MS. is 
nearly as corrupt, but they supply one or two good 
readings. It may be not out of place to express a suspicion 
that some of the other works from Nepal which show the 
worst kind of corruptions may nevertheless be of good age, 
and may once have existed in a less fallen condition. 

Tt will be seen that the Sanskrit and Tibetan versions 
here presented differ in the order of some of the verses (see 
the bracketed numbers attached to the latter). In all the 
Sanskrit MSS. we find the same order (except that the 
LO. copy places v. 22 after v. 15), which is preferable on 
other grounds. The Tibetan translators used an inferior 
MS., and their version has been inaccurately preserved, 80 
that some of the lines are defective or hypermetrical. 

The metre, Malini, was probably chosen as being 
common to many Prabhita verses (see the Subhasitavali 
under this head). 
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qaafa gta: fares 

féfa fa qfafes: <raatiteaana: | 
wafa zweeara fa 4 arf fecar: 09 0 
afaagitave: drofa:daeraT 
giaaarasg: SaTATAATS: | 

ayaa aa faa Poa TATA i 2H 


; as ll 










i, 





qqaa aa fad {aia WaT tt 3 
SACHA Gis Waa: 
gyaa a4 fra anad Waa Wl gh 


NOTES FROM THE TANJUR. TOT 


| Reya.. gar. skad. du | su. pra, bhi. ta. pra. bha . ta. 
sto. tra | bod. skad . du | rab. tu. sia . bar. nam. 
lats . pahi . batod . pa | 


| hjig. rten . geum . gyi. maak . bdag - la . phyag.. /itshalo| 


1. | Lha. yi. tshogs. dai. grub. pa. dri. za/i.. gtso - 
dan . sdom . brtson . dban . rnams. kyis | 
| bstod . tahig . sna . tshogs . dag. gis . Tha. yul . 
ea . ste . namsu . bstod . mod . kyi | 
| bdag . kyan. ji. ltar. nub* . pas . Aphags . pa - 
rdzogs . pa/i . sans . rgyas - bstod . bgyi . ste | 
| namkhah . la . ni. mkha/ ldin . Aphur . zes . bun . 


ba. rnams . ni. cis. mi. Aphur | 


2. | mi, mthun _ phyogs . spas. gyur . ba. lus. pa. 

med . paii . skyon. ni. gad. gyur . la | 

| btso. ma. gser . gyi. mdog . can . padma . rgyas - 
pa . lta . bur. yans . pafi . spyan | 

| dpal . Idan -mdzes. pahi. hod. kyi. dkyil. Akhor . 
Tha . yi. tshogs . kyis . yons . bskor . bat | 

| stoba . beu . mrai . ba. khyod . ni . rtag . tu - 
rab . ta. sha. bar . nam . lais . palio | 


3. | bdud. kyi. dpun . las. rnam . par . reyal . ba . 
fam . na. lam. na. good . mdzad . pa | 
| ea. gsum. phan. par. mdgad. pa . Akhri . sin . 
dra . ba. gsum. la. dral . mdzad . pa | 
| zi. babi. bde. ba. rtsol . bar. mdzad . pa - mi - 
ées . ri. bo . Ajig . mdzad - pa | 
| stobs . beu. mria/ . ba . khyod . ni . riag . u- 
rab . tu. sha. bar. nam . lana. paso | 
+ | gan. ig. Ihe. min. mi. dai . Tha. rnams . kyl. 
yan . sion. du. bde . bahi. gnas . thob . pa | 
| ma . lus. pahi . sai . khamen . jig . rten . geig . 
bsdus . dbyaiis . gsah . mthon . po . 5gTogs | 
| ged , las . skyed?. pa . bego . byed . ra . byunt - 
padmali. skye. gnas.can*. giid . log . gyur | 
| stobs . bu . miah . ba. khyod . ni. rtag. {™- 
rab. tu. sha. bar. nam. lais . pa/io | 
1 Sie for mwa. © Sie for shyen? 3 coni, text. 
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vhaxta agate: are asta get 
quae aa fa Snes VATA 4 
tg: wtactca: ays 
frat 19 Caan: waserafare: | 
wiamaaetia: agar asf sat 





qTae a4 fe Anal VATA oe 
aufraafafam: araaenaar | 
waaaaTai: dtifa we wey 


Sua aa fred Quy WaTa b8 o 





aiftyatea fagafeaent | 


guts a4 fra qa Nard ic 4 
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H, | Sar. gyi. rifi. rtsehi. hos . la. gnas. sin. dmar . 
nohi . fod . kyis . gnan. non . pa | 
| mun . padi. tshogs . rname . /ijoms , par . byed . 
par! . skye. dgu. rnams . kyi. mig . geig . da| 
| fi. ma. de. yan. myos . pas . Aphyin*. cin. 
mam. pa. kun. tu. gid . log. gyur | 
| stobs . beu . mnat. ba . khyod . mi. rtag . tu . 
rab . tu. sia. bar. nam . lahs . paso | 


6, | elai . bo. che . Itar . dkar . bsil . bsil . ba/i . zer. 
ean. ri. bon . mtshan | 
| mtshan . mofi . thig . le. lta . bur . mdzes . pa. 
kun. gyi. gtsug.. gi. nor. bu. gan | 
| dman . pati . mdans . dan . bral . ba . des . ni : 
mam. pa. kun. tu. gid. log . gyur | 
| stobs . beu. miah. ba. khyod. ni. riag. tu. 
rab. tu. sna. bar. nam. lans . paso | 


7. |rab . mehog . lag. pa. bzi . ba . beu . drug. 

phyed . phyed . phyogs . kyi. gdoi . pa . can | 

| bzlas . dan . fies*. pati. cho. ga . 6e8 , Sif . nee - 
brjod . rig . byed . Adon . pa . po | 

| dri, med , padma/i . skye . gmas - tahans . pa. 
de . yan. rab. tu. giid . log. gyur| 

| stobs . beu . miaf . ba. khyod . ni. rtag. tu. 
rab. tu. sna. bar. nam . lans . paso | 


8 (10). | utpal . snon . poi . idab . ma . ltar . sno. 

padma . ltar . dkar . yas . pa/a . mig | 

| Tha. min . gtso . bo. thams.cad . beom . gyur - 
thams . cad . byed. pa. sna - tshogs . gzugs | 

| khyab . Ajug. kyan . ni. yun. rin. ghid . log . 
minal. gyi. gnas . las. thar . ma. gyur | 

| stobs . beu . mnal.ba. khyod . m. tag. tu. 
rab. tu. sna. bar. nam. lans . paso | 


| Sie for pat 
2 Sic for hshyan. 
2 gee (F). 


a “: a 
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ae faftacgar aft gafagen 
ease ag fea gard ward We | 
gcstacty wer fre aeear: | 





afafa fafa 4 gH: erage faaay 


<778 49 fel FATA Ward i go y 





7a te wfaat cat Tadrawady 
LUTe Te fred QraTA maT 1 99 





[a9 a4 fre Gmard wars 42 1 
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9 (8). | gans. kyi. ri. boii. rtse. la. gnas. din . sbrul - 
a kyis . mchod . phyir . thogs . pa . Achan | 
| gron . khyer . sum . brtsegs . sreg . par . nus . 
gan. stag. gi. pags. padi. gos. gyon . pa | 
| rtse . gsum . can . dreg . ri. mehog . bu. mo. 
dan . ni. lhan. cig. gfiid . log. gyur | 
| stobs . beu . mnaé . ba . khyod . m1. rtag . tu 
rab. tu. sia. bar. nam. lans. palo | 


10 (9). | Abar . bali. rdo. rje. lag. ma. thogs . 4in . Tha . 
min .rnams. kyis . thub . dka/i . ba | 
| Iha. yi. gtso. bo. bde . sogs . bdag . po . rmons - 
paii. bsam . pas . rnam . par . Akhor | 
| mtshan . mo. min. dai. mtshan. mo. gfiid. log. 
Adod . padi . Adam . du. nes . par . byin | 
| stobs . ben . mnad. ba. khyod . ni. rtag. tu . 
tab. tu. sna. bar. nam. lans . paso | 


1] (12). | gla. ba. kha. ba. ku. mu. hel mtshuns . chan . 

Athutis!. mig . ni. dmar. . la | 

| Adod . pa. brian . sra. sgeg . Saat thon. . géol . lag. 
na ./dzin . par. brison | 

| stobs . can. de. ni. nam. grufi .mgul . nas . 
Akhyud . cin . Adi. na. fal. bar. gyur | 

| stobs . beu , miat . ba. khyod . ni. rtag . tu - 
rab. tu. ana. bar. nam . lans . paso | 


12 (13). | glan . chen . gdoi . can . mche . ba. gtsigs’ . pa. 
rnam . pa. kun . tu . Agega . byad . pa | 
- | Agram . pafi . ios. gis . myos . chu. rab. /bab . 
nus . pa.sgra. gsan.mthon . po. szrogs . pa. yi. 
| tshogs . kyi. bdag . po. yan. ni. chan. gi. btun. 
bas. myoas. par. gyur | 
- | stoba. bou. mnad. ba. khyod . ni. rtag . tu- 
rab. tu. sha. bar. nam. las . paso | 


1 miius, text, 
2 Sie for geig F 


1.ba8. 1905. 46, 
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aie wane Raa 
faraaaaeitcet famrgn: gare 





qrae a4 fae qaaTA Waa 0 93 | 
Seq aCSaTG THATATaQTS: 
upufactiarea eraatarires: | 
wtitetaata: atsft aa Fara 
ayaa a9 fa ana Ward 6 9g & 
tefa aff 444 oT aracreraes | 





sta aH 
THIS AF fel Yo waa way A 
SIS KE HEM TeNe aera: 
atgatatseraaifearas fa gar 


Taste 49 fred Qa TATA W 4g O 





13 (14). 


14 (11). 


15 (17). 


16. 
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| zar, mahi. me. tog. ltar. so, gai. gi, lag - 
pa. mchor . na . mdun . thun . thogs | 

| padma . sar. pa . lta. budi . lus. can. gdon . 
drug . lha . min. khrun . khron . bead | 

| mig . gsum . Idan. pa. . gzon . nui. tshul . can 
de . yati . giiid . Athug . log . par . gyur | 

| stobs . beu. mnaf . ba. khyod. m. riag . tu 
rab, tu. sna. bar. nam. lans. paso | 


| gah. zig. ral. pa. ser . skya/i. tshogs . bstan . 
dmar . po. zans . mdog . khrag . gi . mig | 

| phyugs . bdag . dgaf . basi . dusu . geig. du. 
chags . pa. Ajoms . par . nua . pa . bo | 

| Adod . pati. Ilha. yi. mdash. sreg . lus. can .me- 
Iha. de. yan . gid . log . gyur | 

| stobs . ben. mnat . ba. khyod . ni. rtag . tu 
rab. tu. sha. bar. nam . lans . pafo | 


| gain. rje. chu. bdag. lus . han . gnod . sbyin - 
Adre . dan. Ito. Aphye/i . dban . bo. dan | 

| de. bzin . Ajig.rten . ekyon . gzan . lha. yul - 
sa. ste!. mamkhas . la. gnas. pa | 

| gzon . nu. ma. la. rab .chags . zur . gyi’ . lha - 
dan . Ilha. min. mams. kyan. gid. log. gyur | 

| stobs . beu . mfad. ba . khyod . ni . rtag . tu 
rab. tu. sna. bar. nam. lana. paso | 


| bas . mthaAi . gnas. chen. /di. na. dran . sron - 
han . spo). am. gi. ra. soge . dati | 

| kun. tu. rgya.sogs . gnas . Ajog . rgyas . pa - 
erog , mkhar . ba . dan . dga/ . byed . rnams | 

| gzon . nu. mas. skye. gnas . chags. 6m . rmons. 
pa.de.rnams. kyan . gid . log | 

| stobs . beu. mnah . ba. khyod . ni. riag. tu. 
rab. tu. sna. bar. nam. lans. paso | 


1 Sie for gyiaP 
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waawaagre ataar aefar: | 
wagaufcen afanrasta gat 
qwae a9 faa ANAlTa FATA 1 99 | 
waataatqara: Wagar a: | 


{qaqa aa faa FaHTA Waa i 9e | 


Saas 949s Baweafaae\ed 
qa Wa = ae = waarfa fem fea a ae | 





Wa: Wala: grafaar cia: 
Pura: gate watt | 
qyaU aH aaa FAA 
waMta WeAAT A Ta W 29 U 


17 (18). 


18 (15). 
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| srid . pahi. rgya . mtshor . byii . gyur . gti. 
mug. dra. bas. khebs. pati . lus? | 

| thub . pa . ser . skya . gzegs . zan . kun. tu. 
Akhor . zin. blun . pafi . bsam . pa . can | 

| zi. bahi. bde . ba. yotisu. iams. pa. de. roams. 
kyan . ni. giiid . log. gyur | 

| stobs. beu. miiat . ba. khyod. mi. rtag. tu. 
rab. tu. sha. bar. nam, las . pao | 


| gas. la . rab. chags. dman . lus. rtag. par. rnal . 
Abyor . rjes . su. dgah . gyur . pa | 

| gnod . pa. ena. tshogs . rnams. dan. Idan . pai. 
yi . dage*. Ita . bur. tshig . pa/i . lus | 

| sla. dbun*. Agro. ba. rnam . bral. gan. yin. 
peer. bu. de, rnams. kyan . giiid . log | 

| stobs . bean . mah. ba. khyod . mi. rtag . tu . 
rab. tu. sha. bar . nam . lata . paso | 


' A defective line! 
2 Sie for dways, 
3 Apparently = cles. diye GHA. 
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are yaTgaael ufcateiara 
Safe A: SAAT AAT SY AST W RR I 
afd safe 4 9 arvamatta | 
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22 (19). | mi. 4es.mtshan . mo . mun. pa. stegs. pa! . 

mal, cha . Athug . gyon . cin | 

| yul . gyi. sas. rtan”. la. ni.rab . Athug. gnid - 
log . gyur - padi . tshe | 

| dge . dai. mi. dgefi. Abras. bu . yonsu . Adre. 
log . byed . pa . ne | 

| rtag . pa. flid . du. giid. sad. gan - yin. de - 
la . phyag . Atshalo | 


23 (20). | chu. Agram . dag . du. ba. lan . mgs . brgya . 

mams . kyis. chu . Athuns . te | 

| noms. nas. Agro. bar. gyur. nafan . chu . la - 
bri. bar. miion . pa . med | 

| de . bein . thub . pa . siian . diags . mkhan - 
breyas . yal . dag . bated . gyur . kyan | 

| yon . tan . rgya . mtsho . legs . padi . gter. chen - 
gad. par. gyur. ma. yin | 


24 (21), | rab. tu. nam. nats. khyod . geig. pu. yi. ye - 

ées . spyan . phye. gyur . bstod . pas | 

| Ajig . rten . gsum . mgon . rta , bdun . Aod - 
kyis . Agro . Adi, rtag. tu. snan . byas . te | 

| sna . tshogs . lam . thob. lam . nan . las. bzlog . 
Abyor . ldan . dpal . gyis . byaa . pa . dag | 

| dgos . mod . ran. dgar . bde . blag . dios. grub. 
tam. pa. kun. tu. spyod . gyur. cig | 


| yan . dag . par. rdzoga . pa/li . sans . rgyas . 
lags . kha . chefi. rgyal . po. dri. ha. ri. da « 
de . vas. bstod . pa . rdzogso || 


1 Sie for ered? 
® Sie for mas. ston, 
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NOTES. 


v. l.—a. °@@:: so all the MSS. ; Tib. has géso— ay@:? 

6, warvatfza:: This appears to be the reading of all 
the sources; but, since afafq4: would best go with 
this word and is so taken by the Tibetan, it appears 
probable that it is an early mistake for @Yqarda: or 
the like. 

d owafa wegqTd . . arf fatar:: Minayefi’s 
MSS. vary between Wawala cma eta and between 
arfer fatar: and urfa fat@;. The 1.0. MS, has erm 
a Ql . Minayeff, reading wegeqfed as a de- 
nominative, translates “‘ Why do not the bees, since 
they imitate Garuda,” ete.; but the Tibetan requires 
the rendering “In the aky Garuda flies, why do not 
the bees fly ?,” and this is also demanded by the sense. 
We must undorstand aqwara as ‘traversed by Garuda,’ 
which is grammatically defensible, though awkward. 
TFeSITa: would depart too far from the MSS., and does 
not satisfy the balance of the phrase. 

WqwarTa (Minsyeif: 1.0. wars, Calc. ° Tan | 
aprees with the Tibetan (hpiage . pa’), 

7. 2—e } : GEO, qa, Cale. qirer, 
Minayet with three wee Walat’, rendering ‘ with 
bright halo’) is the reading of one MS.: the Tibetan 
tha . yt . tshogs records a reading ata. 

v. 3.—d. witwararae: Since the reading faeat, which 
the Tibetan renders ‘the three creepers,’ will not scan, 





a 
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we must with Minayeff accept the reading of two MSS. 
‘the creepers called women,’ and find here an error on 
the part of the Tibetan translators. 

c. Wasa wtargt * giver of complete blessing,’ Minayeff. 
The 1.0. MS. has tae. But the Tibetan is doubtless 
right in suggesting YR® ci. fa. CL 17e. 

vy. 4—«, worragq: Minayeit °2q; ‘having won a 
foremost place of happiness,’ Tib., but the verse is 
unmetrical ; omit yan and ba? 

b. aeHenprqaTaT, Minayelf; but the I.0. MS. reading 

eure (i.e, e, *aTaT) 3 is supported by the Tibetan “hiameau. 
‘the one sound for the creation of 
the world’: the Tib. adds ‘ resounding loudly im secret,’ 
and omits ‘creation’; probably, therefore, it followed 
a different reading. Cf. infra 120. 

e Weaita:: West is unmetrical. Tib. gives gay, which 
however is not decisive. The Tib. verse is hyper- 
metrical; omit can ? 

v.5—a. fagaeezara: Tib. has dmar . pohi. hod . kyis . 
quan. non, pa = timra-prabhayd pldayan (P gnan for 
oi 





aataget : Minayeft’s fafacfarcaeett ‘ de- 
stroying the darkness with its rays’ is grammatically 
objectionable, and the Tib. gives ‘destroying the 
thrones of darkness.’ LO. has fafatfarr. 


« facta aaa | (Minayeit oufcaTa, the MSS. varying 
between this and <fauftaa and <fagfcae): Tb. 
supports this, reading wi. ma. de. yan . myos . pas . 
hphyin (for hpiyan) = TT: arifa aga. wile. 

y, 6&—a. The Tib. line is short by two syllables. 

b. wae: Two MSS. and Tib. have qa. 

é. Staaae: Does Tib. dman . pahi . mdans . dan . bral . 
ia represent veh bet or is dra/ an error 
for hbrel ? 
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WV. 


7.—b. jie. (or 2e3 .) . pah? — niyama is obscure. f read 
ai. baht. Note ofgqHqe. 


v-5.—6. aettqgatga (so Minayeff and Tib.): two MSS. 
Five Heo and pm. 
¥. 9.—«. thogs . pa. heheh (= Baqta) should perhaps be 


m 


theg . pa. hehan ‘wearing a cord." 
e. dreg, also (?=‘pride’), is perhaps an error for des 
‘by him. i 


.10—e. grrarat (1.0.; Minayelf erraqrfe:) is supported 


by the Tib. Aa . min. rname . kyis . thub . dkah . ba. 

b. gear: LO.; Minayeff °faq:, but one of his MSS. 
has °Sar and a ae ofaat. 

Il.—t.  eapatat (s0 also Minayeft), while the Tib. ageg . po 
probably represents easy. Tib. also probably read 
alraramed (tion . gaol. lag . na. hein . par . 
drtson) for @ataat wfaeat, but the line lacks two 
syllables: the I.0. MS. gives aimfaaatean - 


.12.—0. Waal (Minayeff and Tib. qq), the reading of 


the IO, MS. and two others, seems preferable, 

b. faafarazearct: the afaaq of two MSS. leaves 

a hiatus. Tib. represents WuEAZeaaST . 

qzueTataate: (so Minayeft; LO. esis): 4 
Tib. sgra. gai. mthon. po . agrogs . pa is an der 
insertion from y. 4, which has displaced the rendering 
of this phrase. 

13.—e. Tara: The text here given is that of Minayeft, 
which however is not entirely satisfactory. Two MSS. 
give Taq, and the Tib. seems (hflwg) to imply some 
adverb. In supplying Faraa: Qarcater (mig. gewm 
idan . pa. gzon . nuhi . &hul . can) it must be mistaken. 

14.—. worafatfrara (= Tib. phyugs . bdag . doah . 
bahi . dusu) comes nearest to the 1.0, and two other 
MSS. (°fathae). : 
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a: Tib. gcig . tu . chags . pa” apparently implies 

: which will however not sean unless we 

read a4 (for ara) before it. This is very se 

what underlies the unintelligible ° Tair : 
of the 1.0. MS. But on the other eid the Tib. qeig « 

fi may be an error for thig. pa = Sie. Was the 


original eTqataae 4: F 
e. mcycetaara (Tib. hdod. pahs. tha. yr. miah . sre « 


jus . ean, where sreg ‘burn’ is probably a mistake 


for giags @faa): Minayetl’s Bata aay gives no 


meaning. 





v. 15.—e. : ITS q is the reading of all the 
MSS. : Tib. gion . nu. ma. da. rab. chags. sur. gyt. 


the dak. tha. min. rnams = Gafaas saa Sagara 


does not correspond, and the verse is = heat: 
Was the original sur . gyis . blta (=tfian:) - 
rnamsa . kyan 2 





y. 16.—Inm this verse the Tib, text is very corrupt and the 
equivalents in some cases uncertain. We have nan . 
spon = FT, “aH. gi. ra = Sata, rgya . pa Te, 
grog. mkhar . pa=arettta; is dgah . dyed = ar, and 
is kun . te miswritten for @q? Bsam . tha ‘ suburb’ 
and gnas . chen ‘great place’ are no doubt stupid 
errors, In l. 3 there are two syllables wanting, and 
the expression gzon . nu. mas. skye. gnas . chags 18 
meaningless. 

In the Sanskrit we must note the faulty sandhi of 
facta (Minayett 1). 


v.17.—e. qaqasfretare (so 1.0. MS. and Tib.) : Minayett 
reads qae °magraTa. Inf he has @aTaT- 
aifamra is omitted in the Tib,, which also reads 
afta (thud . pa) for Wy. 
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vy. 18.—The I.0. MS. here acrees with Minayeff's text, which 

I print. The Tib. must have read qoeaye (or 
aaa !), followed perhaps by bd i It 
omits @aq. What is HraTaTar? 

vv. 19-21 are illegible in the IO. MS., and wanting in the 
Tibetan. Minayefl’s text agrees (except that he has 
fara for 3yq:) with the Jain Swprabidta, in which 
also vv. 19-20, mutatis mutandis, recur. In vy. 21 he 
has qufa- 

vy. 22.—uafcateara (1.0. and Tib.) seems preferable to 
Minayefl's ufcaitvarat, and it is supported by the 
Tibetan ; but both are grammatically open to objection 


(uftaiberaray active, ‘ scattering round’), 
v. 23,—e, a@fayativdgqeea (so 1.0. and Tib.): Minayeff 





v. 24.—The place of this verse is supplied, in the Tibetan, 
by a different one, perhaps in Sragdhara metre, which 
we may tentatively render as follows: —“ Having 
hymned thee, the dawn who art the sole powder to 
the eye of the mind (or the knowledge of thee, the 
only dawn, which is a powder to the eye), while the 
Tuler of the three worlds, he of the seven steeds, ever 
illumines this universe with his rays, may those who 
by their fortunate glory have put an end to the 
path of evil that occupied every path in every way 
enjoy a desired elevation with happiness according to 
their will.” Variants in Minayeft's text are 


afes, oti-, for yerqa, afe@e:, and qq. 





Agr. XXV.—Note on Nicolad Manucei and his “ Storia do 
Mogor.’ By Wriu14m Invrse, MLR.AS., late of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 


In 1705 there appeared at Paris a work entitled “ Histotre 
générale de l’empire mogol depuis sa fondation, sur les 
Mémoires portugaia de M. Manouchi, Venitien ” (4to, pp. 272, 
ulso in 12mo, 2 vols.), by Father Frangois Catrou, of the 
Company of Jésus. The narrative breaks off at the end of 
the war of succession between Aurangzeb and his brothers 
(1658-9). In 1715 the same writer supplemented the 
above work by bringing out what he ealls a Third Part 
(4to, pp. 107), in which he continues the story to the 
year 1707 and the battle near Agrah between two sons 
of Aurangzeb. [Besides the Hague editions im 1705 of the 
French text of 1705, English translations of it appeared 
in 1708, 1722 (second edition), and 1826 (a new translation) ; 
and an Italian version was published at Venice in 1731. 
Neither in English nor Italian is there any edition of the 
continuation published by Catrou in 1716. 

So far as 1 am aware, Robert Orme was the first 
historian to make use of Catrou’s work. As soon as the 
first volume of his “ Military Transactions” was published 
(1763), or even earlier, Orme began to collect materials for 
his projected continuation, of which all that was ever written 
appeared in 1782 under the title of “ Historical Fragments is 
(164 pages in the 4to edition of 1804). In the imdex, 
under either “Catrou” or “ Manouchi,” there are nineteen 
references. In his first note on the book (Note iv), he 
eays of the manuscript that if is “supposed to have been 
carried into Holland, and is well worth recovering.” The 
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same note, after praising the elegance of Catrou’s style, 
comments on the want of chronological arrangement. Both 
Grant Duff, “ History of the Mahrattas” (1826), and 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, “History of India” (1841), 
quote Catrou (Manucci), sometimes with approval, at other 
times with considerable hesitation, Mr. Edward Thomas, in 
his “Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire in India, 
1593 to 1707" (1871), relies almost exclusively wpon the 
figures given by Catron (4to edition of 1705, pp. 264-266). 
In two later lustories the evidence of Catron (Manueci) 
is even more largely referred to with either praise or 
depreciation, 

In 1876 the late J. Talboya Wheeler issued vol. iv, 
part 1, of his “History of India from the Earliest Ages.” 
On p. xu of the Introduction to this volume Mr. Wheeler 
writes: “The history of Father Catrou has often been cited 
in the present work. It forms the very best authority for 
the history of the reign of Shahjahan. Catrou’s history 
of this period is in accord with that of Bernier. Catrou is 
far more successful than Bernier in bringing out the true 
character of the leaders in the great war which brought the 
reign of Shahjahan to a close. Manouchi must have sent to 
Europe copies of the correspondence between the prominent 
actors. Catrou quotes letters which reveal the inner nature 
and disposition of the writers. The substance is given in 
the sixth chapter of the present volume. They impart 
a dramatic character to the history."" Mr. Wheeler returns 
to the subject in the Introduction to vol. iv, part 2, 
published in 1881, adding in a note on p. villi: “the 
original memoirs written in Portuguese, which Manouchi 
sent to Europe in the beginning of the last [ie. the 
eighteenth] century, have not yet been discovered,” 

The next writer who quotes frequently from Catrou 
(there are ten entries in his index) is Professor §. Lane- 
Poole in his “ Aurangzeb” (“ Rulers of India,” 1893). His 
verdict on Manueci is as depreciatory as Talboys Wheeler's 
is laudatory, According to him the work is full of errors, 
it savours strongly of the chronique seandalewse, it is the 
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production of a malicious and disappointed backstairs under- 
ling; on the other hand, the “ Histoire ” by Catrou “ would 
be invaluable, if there were any means of authenticating it 
by comparison with Manucci's MS." Probably the truth 
lies between these two extremes, but will be found very 
much nearer to Talboys Wheeler's than to Lane-Poole’s 
position. aoe, there is an article on “Travels in the 
Mogul Empire” in the Quarterly Meview for April, 
1893 (p. 519), which is most probably from the hand of 
Professor 8. Lane-Poole, where the question of Manucci’s 
authority as a writer of history is thus summed up:— 
‘Much of this criticism may be successfully combated, uf 
the Portuguese text can be produced and the blame for the 
numerous errors of the published work thrown upon the 
editor. But until this is done Catrou-Manouchi cannot 
safely be relied upon as an authority for Mogul history.” 
My object here is to show that the Portuguese (and im parts 
French) text of Manueci can be produced, that, in fact, 
two copies of that text are m existence, that it can be 
translated and published by anyone who will undertake 
the labour and expense of such a task. I am already in 
possession of transcripts of the text which have been made 
for me at Berlin and Venice. 

In 1700 Nicolad Manucci sent from Madras by the hands 
of M. Deslandes, a Pondicherry official, the first three 
parts of “Storia do Mogor,” Owing to M. Deslandes’ 
appointment (28th Dec., 1703) to the West Indies, where 
he died on the 15th Feb., 1706, the project fell through 
of publishing the work under the auspices of Louis XIV. 
Tn India the Jesuits had already attempted in vain to obtain 
possession of it; in Europe they were more successful. 
M. Deslandes lent the MS. to Pére Catron, ond the result 
was the publication of the “ Histoire,” as already stated. 
The MS. was deposited in the Jesuit College of Claremont 
at Paris; a building situated opposite St. Etienne-du-Mont 
and behind the Panthéon, on the site of the present Lycée 
Henn IV. On the expulsion of the Jesuits, the sale of their 
property was decreed, and Munucei’s MS. was entered as 








a 
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No. 856 in the list drawn up by the Commissary under the 
Arrét of the 5th July, 1765. Baron Gérard Meermann 
(1722-1774) bought and took to the Hague 349 MSS., 
among them the three volumes of the “Storia do Mogor. " 
Om the death of his son, Comte Jean Meermann (1753- 
1825), the Jesuit MSS., then reduced to 250 in number, 
were sold. Of these 190 (mcluding the “Storia do Mogor ”’) 
were acquired by Sir Thomas Phillipps, the great collector 
of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlestane House, 
Cheltenhom. The Manucci work is entered as General 
No. 1945 in the privately printed *Catalogus Librorum 

. « ab anno 1824 ad 1837," under the title ** Historia 
ae: Mogol.” After the death of Sir Thomas Phillips, his 
heirs began to sell his yast collections; and in 1887 the 
Konighche Bibliothek at Berlin bought a number of his 
manuscripts, in the purchase being included the “Storia do 
Mogor.” The three volumes are now in the said Royal 
Library at Berlin, under the designation of FPhillipps 
No. 1945; and they are fully catalogued on p. 24 of 
“Die Romanische Meermann Handechriften des Sir Thomas 
Phillipps in der kéniglichen Bibliotheke xu Terlin, be- 
schricben von Alfred Schulze” (4to, Berlin, 1892). In 
1901 the three volumes were transcribed for me by Herr 
A. Otto, whose services were very kindly procured for me 
by Professor L. Stern, the Librarian. 

Aiter the dispatch to Europe of three parts, bringing 
events up to 1700, Manucei went on with a fourth part, 
commencing with the eighteenth century (1701). Some 
fime in 1704 or 1705 (the “approbation” or permission 
to print is dated the 10th April, 1704) Catrou sent to 
Manucei sn advance copy of his prefuce. Manucci was 
very angry; he wrote in regard to Catrou, “ But seeing 
that he meant to make the work one to his own glory, and 
mix me up with the fables told by other authors, thereby 
usurping the result of my labours and fatigues during so 
many years, and of my great expenditure, while he would 
hice thn con‘and honour; I requested him to return the 
work to me.” To make sure of non-suppression, Manucci 
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sent to Europe the original rough draft of the first three 
parts, and the new fourth part, by the hands of Father 
Eusebius, of Bourges, a French Capucin, to whom he made 
over a Latin letter to the Doge and Senate of Venice, dated 
Madraspaten (i.e. Madras), the 15th January, 1705 (1704 ?). 
These documents were made over to Lorenzo Tiepolo ( 167 “4 
1742), Venetian ambassador to France (1701-1708), and by 
him transmitted to the Senate, who deposited them in the 
Library of St. Mark (which in 1902 was housed in the 
Doge's Palace}. The fiith part (which only exists m full in 
Italian) reached Venice at some date before February, 1712. 
In 1741, when the above-named L. Tiepolo had become 
Librarian of St. Mark, A. M. Zanetti and another published 
at Venice a folio volume “Latina et Italica D. Mara 
Bibhotheca Codicum manu-scriptorum . .. .” On 
pp. 255, 236, Zanetti gives a full description of Manucct's 
MS. of 778 folics, Codex No. xliv. He also describes 
Codex xlv, of 740 folios, which is a translation of No. xljy 
into Italian by Conte Stefano Nivibus Cardeira, Portuguese, 
the Professor of Civil Law in the University of Padua. 
There were also in Zanetti’s time two volumes of pictures, 
one of portraits, the other of gods and goddesses. . From 
the former of these volumes the cataloguer gives some 
reproductions in the shape of three very fine copper-plate 
engravings of (1) Taimur and thirty-one other figures, 
(2) Aurangzeb, an old man on a white horse, reading, 
twenty-five figures on foot, (3) a portrait of N. Manucci, 
a stout, white-faced man, entirely shaven, dressed in Indian 
costume, looking to left, and feeling the pulse of a very dark 
man. Part iv from Codex xliv and part v from Codex xlv 
were transcribed for me in 1902 by Signori Gilberto Mioni 
and Carlo Alberto Corti, of the St. Mark Library, through 
the good offices of Professor Dottore Giulio Coggiola, sub- 
librarian, 

As mentioned in the last paragraph, it would appear 
that besides his manuscript Manucei sent to Europe two 
volumes of paintings. Of these only one is now forthcoming 
at Venice, Classe vi, Codive cxxxvi, pictures of gods and 
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goddesses, with a few battle-picces, all in colours, and two 
plans of a battle (that of Jajau in June, 1707). The volume 
bears a large book-plate with the arms of Venice, the year 
1722, and the name of the then librarian, Hieronomo Veniero. 
Of the portraits the only trace left at Venice is im Classe vi, 
Codice ceclxv, which consists of Italian descriptions of each 
portrait. Cardinal Placido Zurla, writing im 1818, “Di 
Marco Polo . . . ,” saya on p. 293 that the Manucci 
MS., “one of the ornamenta of the library, had been irre- 
coverably mislaid (smarrite) in the late political troubles.” 
The librarian thinks this a very inexact statement; he holds 
that one volume was stolen (rapifo), not mislaid. The manu- 
scripts Cod. xliv and xlv were apparently never appropriated 
or removed by the French. But the volume of portraits was 
made over in 1797 to the French commissary, M. Brunet, 
was removed to Paris, and has never been restored. The 
volume is now in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, depart- 
ment of Engravings, No. O.D. 45, réserve; and although 
rebound in searlet morocco, sprinkled with the imperial bees 
in gold, it still bears inserted in the centre of the cover the 
diamond-shaped impress (on calf leather) of the San Marco 
Library, identical with that on the outside of xliv 
(Zonetti) still at Weniee. There is a list of the fifty-six 
pictures, “d'une splendide exécution” in E. Blochet's 
“TInventaire et Déscription . . . . ™ (Paris, 1900). 
M. Blochet had already reproduced one of these pictures in 
“‘Gazette des Beaux Arts" (1897), p. 281, the portrait of 
Khusra, son of Jahangir. 

Let me now turn to what I have found in Manucci, so 
far as I have yet been able to study him. In the very first 
chapter, the account of his journey from Venice to India, he 
throws unexpected light on an checure, one might almost say 
an unknown, episode in the diplomatic relations of England 
with Persia, the mission of Viscount Bellamont (Henry Bard) 
from the exiled Charles IT to Shah Abbas. Manueci, a lad 
who had run away from home, was taken into the service of 
Lord Bellamont, and travelled with him from Smyrna to 
Quazwin, Ispahan, Shiraz, Gombroon (Bandar Abbas), Surat, 
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Burhanpur, Sironj, Dholpur, and Agrah. Manueci was with 
the ambassador when he died suddenly in June (1656 7) 
near Hodal, a sarde on the road between Mathura and Dihli. 
Dr. C. H, Firth, of Oxford, the greatest living authority on 
the history of that period, is prepared to accept Manueci's 
account of Bellamont’s mission in preference to that in va 
“ Dictionary of National Biography,” which is in Dr. Fi 
opinion very unsatisfactory, Bellamont’s domgs m Paik 
and his arrival at Surat (January, 1656) are confirmed by 
records still in the India Office ; though, unfortunately, the 
archives of the East India Company become defective at 
this point; and I can trace no report of the ambassador's 
progress beyond Surat. 

In one way, more than in any other, Catron has wronged 
Manucci; I refer to the total suppression of Manucct's 
personal narrative, thereby giving rise, as I believe, to the 
greater part of the adverse comment on the historical 
portion of the “Storia” which he has introduced into his 
“ Histoire.”” The unpublished text is full of Manuect's own 
adventures; and it is these, mostly interesting for their own 
sake and excellently narrated, which give to his work 
a vivacity and naturalness that go far to remove the feeling 
of distrust imspired by a perusal of Catron’s “ Histoire.” 
Catrou was too much eoncerned with classical models, 
elegance of style, and the dignity of history to do justice 
to a writer like Manucei. Moreover, Catrou’s method of 
dealing with his authority suppresses one fact, on which 
I would insist, the unusual range of Manucei’s journeyings 
in India, 

Not only did Manueci know Agrah and Dihli, but he had 
lived for years at Lahor; had been for months besieged 
in Bhakkar fort in Sind; had travelled from Agrah vii 
Allahabad, Genares, Patnah, Dhakka, and Balasore to Hugh, 
thence back by Qasimbazar, Rajmahal, Patnah, and Allahabad 
to Agrah and Dihli. As captain of Rajah Jui Singh's 
artillery, he marched from Dihli to Aurangabad and thence 
towards Bijapur; resigning that service, he proceeded to 
Bassein and Goa. Heturning to Hindustan he settled as 
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a physician at Lahor; next he removed to Bandora, nine 
miles north of Bombay, but on the loss of his fortune, 
returned to Dihli. In 1679 the eldest Price (Muhammad 
Mu‘azam, Shih ‘Alam) took him as his physician, and he 
accompanied his employer first to the Dakhin, then on the 
return march to Chitor and Ajmer and took part in the 
campaign against the Rana and Prince Akbar; finally 
accompanying the imperial army from Ajmer to Aurangabad 
(1681). Ona pretext of two months’ leave, he quitted the 
army (1682 or 1683) and found his way vid Surat and 
Damaun to Gos. There he played a part m the negociations 
between the Portuguese on the one hand, and Sambha Ji, 
Mahrattah, and Shah ‘Alam on the other. For these services 
he obtained from the Portuguese in 1654 the order of St. Jago. 
On visiting Shah ‘Alam’s camp, that prince detained him 
and made him resume his duties; but soon he managed to 
escape to Gilkhandah and thence to the east coast. From 
1686 he lived at Madras, where he married the widow of 
an Englishman, and owned a house and garden. He died 
at some unascertaimed date subsequent to February 1709, 
havmg been employed several times by Governor Pitt as 
a negociator, Such a range of experience is, I think, 
unparalleled in the case of any other writer of his class. 

I will now ran rapidly over the chief historical events 
that are dealt with by Manucci, in negard to nwhials he 


He was =i with the army under Dara Shukeh sith 
left Agrah on the 14th May, 1658, and he took part im the 
fatal battle of Samiigarh on the 4th June, 1658. He was 
in Aurangaeb's camp when Murad Bakhsh was entrapped 
and seized; he joined Dara at Lahor, marched with him to 
Bhakkar, and commanded the artillery during its mvest- 
ment. He describes the circumstances of Das’s betrayal 
and death, and the merited fate of his betrayer. He recounts 
the story of Tarbiyat Khin’s embassy to the Persian monarch, 
the insults he received, the burning of his beard, and the 
ribald parody of ‘Alamgir's coin, as then current at the 


Persian Court— 
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Sikkah zad ba qurs-t-panir 
Faradar-kush-i-pidar-gir 

“ Struck com on a round of cheese 
The brother-slayer, the father-seizer.” 


The campaign round Goa is fully treated (1653-1686), and 
the Mogul attacks on and conquest of Gulkhandah (1685- 
1687) are well deseribed. In the later years (1686-1709) 
there is a most interesting account of the heathen practices 
which the Jesuits allowed to continue among their converts, 
of the origin and progress of the persecutions of Christians 
at Tanjor, of the quarrels between the Jesuits and the 
Capucins over the spiritual charge of Madras, of the visit of 
enquiry by Cardinal Charles Thomas de Tournon (1663-1710), 
Patriarch of Antioch. There are also the detailed report of 
a case before the Inquisition at Goa in 1650, given to the 
author by Father Ephrem, Capucin, the accused (he was 
Roman Catholic chaplain of Madras, and died there in 1694) ; 
and a statement of the dispute between the Jesuits and 
Capucins, most spiritedly written, possibly by a priest and 
not by Manucci himself, remmforced with copious quotations 
from the Vulgate. Then we have many detailed accounts of 
Aurangzeb's movements between 1700 and 1707, with 
references to the desolate state of the country, a long drought 
from 1702 to 1704, and the encroachments of the Mahrattahs 
at Masulipatam and as far north as Gwaliyar. When Madras 
was invested by Daiid Khan m 1702, Manueci and a Brahman 
were sent out to negociate; and our author tells the whole 
story from his point of view. There is also an excellent 
aecount of an attack on Cuddalore by Sulaiman Khan, Panni, 
brother of Daaid Khin. In short, the work positively teems 
with facts and is of the most absorbing interest; it would 


1 The original words thus imituted in sound are;— 
SikkeA zad dar jahan chi midr-i-manir 
SAégd durongeed-t-" Alamgir. 
The chief offence to the Shah of Persia come from the tithe taken by ‘Alamgir, 
the +* World-seizer**; and the Persian Court referred t the Indion Emperor 
ge the ‘* Block-man.” 
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cover many pages if I gave merely the barest enumeration of 
names, places, and events occurring in it. 

This is neither the place nor the time for a critical 
examination of Manucci’s merits or demerits as an historian. 
But I have said enough, as it seems to me, to prove that no 
writer of Indian history for the period covered by him (1658- 
1709) will be worthy of serious attention unless he can show 
that he has diligently studied and thoroughly digested the 
textof Manucei. Credulous, superstitious, at garrulous, 
he may be; but he was a keen observer with unusual 
opportunities. It is little better than a commonplace to 
remark on the value to the historian of the East of first-hand 
narratives by European contemporaries, What to the Oriental 
is self-evident and a matter of course, strikes the European 
as novel and worthy of record; and the way that a European 
presents the facts is much more likely to be understood by 
us. The inestimable value of Bernier’s work has never been 
disputed ; in my opinion, Manucci, although inferior in some 
respects, 1s m others distinctly superior. Manucei ought to 
occupy a place at Bernier’s side as the best European 
authority for the history of India in the years succeeding 
those dealt with by the earlier writer. 

June 22nd, 1903. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS. 


Since writing the above Note, I have come across three 
other references to Manucci, In “ Studii Biografici e 
Bibliografict sulla Storia della Geografia in Italia,” by 
P. Amat de 8. Filippo (2nd ed.,-2 vols., 8vo, Roma, 1882), 
there is on p. 440, vol. i, an entry devoted to Nicola) Manueci. 
Reference is made therein to the original manuscript in the 
Marciana library at Venice and to the Italian translation® 
by the Conte Stefano a Nivibus Cardeira. Three sources 
are quoted—Legrenzi, Fosearini, ond Zurla, I have already 
referred to Cardinal Zurla’s work. Angiolo Legrenzi, 
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Venetian, published a book at Venice in 1705 called 
“Tl Pellegrino nell’ Asia . . . ,” in a preface and 
four parts. The third book, pp. 192-310 of part ii, contains 
his travels in India; and on p. 223 he speaks of meeting 
Manucci at Aurangabad in 1679. In part v, folio 271, 
Manucci mentions the visit of this Angiolo Legrenzi to 
Aurangabad. Marco Nicolad Foscarini (born 4th February, 
1695, died 3lst March, 1763, Doge from 1762) published 
in 1752 his “Della Litteratura Veneziana.” mn p. 441 
(edition of 1854) Foscarini speaks of Manucei (calling 
him in error Awfonio Manuzio), of the manuscript in the 
Mareiana, and of Catrou’s French “ Histoire.” Foscarini 
emits the sound criticism that few will approve of the 
entire suppression by the Frenchman of Manucei's strictures 
on the Jesuits’ mode of conducting Christian missions in 
India. In addition to the passages referring to missions it 
would be possible, as Foscarini points out, to collect from 
parts i to iii many things entirely omitted by Catrou, 
such as strange and excellent information about the natural 
history of Hindiistim and the social customs of the people, 
Hindi and Mahomedan. “There is also much in parts 
iv and vy, those that Catrou never saw”; and from the 
“Storia” could be put together a life of Manucei, che fu prens 
@accidenti curiosi, Foscarini had heard that Manucei died 
in 1717 as an octogenarian. Strangely enough I discovered 
a few days ago, quite by accident, that Miss Manning 
possesses a set of Indian views (lithographs) taken from 
some Italian book (not yet identified), Among these are 
four coloured portraits, of which two, those of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb, purport to be taken “from a manuseript ot 
Manucei.” It may turn out when the book is found that 
these were copied from the volume O.D. 45, réserce, now 
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Ant. XX V1I—<An early Judeo- Persian Document from Khotan, 
in the Stein Collection, with other early Persian Documents. 
By D. 5. Marcoioura ; with an Introductory Note 
by M. A. Sreuy and communications from W. Bacher, 
A. E. Cowley, and J. Wiesner. 


Intropucrory Nore. 


‘Tue early Persian document written in Hebrew characters 
which Professor D, 8. Manconiourn has at my request 
kindly undertaken to publish, and of which his present paper 
is intended to furnish a preliminary account, was obtamed 
by me in the course of my journey of archeological ex- 
ploration in Chinese Turkestan carried out during 1900-1, 
under the orders of the Government of India, 

Small as this fragmentary document might appear by the 
side of the ample finds of ancient manuscripts and records 
in Kharoshthi and Brahmi, Tibetan and Chinese, which 
rewarded my excavutions at sand-buried sites of the Khotan 
desert, I did not fail to recognise from the first its claim to 
special interest, as it ia the sole specimen of early Hebrew 
script which has as yet come to light in that region. But 
the particular circumstances attending its discovery made it 
desirable to postpone any notice until the doubts to which 
they might give rise had been critically examimed, and if 
possible also settled, by competent experts. These opinions 
of experts did not become available to me until after I had 
prepared my Preliminary Report on the journey as well 
as my Personal Narratice of it, which has now been 
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published’ It hos thus been left for the present occasion 
briefly to relate the circumstances in which the document 
was obtained by me, and to explain the conclusions which, 
I bebeve, can be drawn from them as to its probable origin 
and date. 

In Chapters XVIIL-XX. of my Fersonal Narrative I have 
already given a fairly detailed description of my explorations 
at the ancient site known to Khotan ‘treasure-seckers’ by the 
name of Dandén-UVilig and situated among the dunes of the 
Taklamakan desert, some seventy miles to the N.E, of the 
Khotan oasis* By means of almost continuous excavation 
work which kept me and my little force of labourers busy 
from morning until nightfall, I had succeeded between the 
[8th December, 1900, and 4th January, 1901, in clearing the 
interiors of those numerous small Buddhist shrines and 
dwelling-houses, the remains of which, scattered in groups 
over the ruined area, could be traced under the cover of drift 
sind. Apart from many interesting remains of Buddhist art 
in the form of stucco relicvos, painted panels and frescoes, 
these excavations yielded ample finds of manuscript leaves in 
Sanskrit and a Central-Asian language (in Brahmi script), as 
well as of Chinese documents,—all these are written on paper. 

But the occurrence of these epigraphic relics was very 
unequal, some of the largest of the structures brought to 
light proving in this respect complete ‘blanks,’ There was 
ample evidence to support the statement of Turdi, the honest 
old ‘ treasure-seeker,’ who served me as guide, that several 
of the rus, even such as I found covered up again by 
deep sand, had on one or the other occasion been dug into 
and disturbed by parties ‘of adventurous natives. Theso 
periodically visit the site in search of ‘treasure’ during the 





' Preliminary Report on a jowrney of areh@ologion! and topegraphical 
ripleration tn Cea Turkestan, by HM. A, f ‘ nls i Ricnional meets. 
af State for Indin in Council. 


STEin 
Published under the authority of H-M.’a Secretary 
London, 1901 : Pp: 71, quarto, with 16 plates. 

Send-hried rtiae of AAotan: Personal Narrative of a journey of wrchwalogien? 
and geograpAical exploration im Chinese Turkestan, with map from original 
survers and numerous illustrations, by M. Aves: Sram, London (T.. Fisher 
Unwin), 1908; pp. sliti+ 24, sro, 


Sor Sand-hnried rnina of Kioten, pp. 281-224. 
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winter, when the absence of sand-storms renders the dreaded 
desert accessible, and the condition of some structures which 
the movement of the dunes had left more or less exposed 
during recent years fully illustrated the destructive results 
of their operations.’ 

By the 4th of January, 1901, I had completed the task 
which, with due regard to the prevailing conditions of the 
site and the available working season, I could hope to 
accomplish at Dundin-Uiliq. I accordingly hastened to 
transfer my camp to some ruins known by the name of 
Rawak, which Turdi had reported to me as situated at the 
distance of a day’s march among the higher dunes northward. 
‘As I knew these remains to be small in extent and not likely 
to offer much scope for excavations, I decided before leaving 
Dandan-Uiliq to pay off and dismiss to their home a portion 
ef my contingent of labourers whom the privations and 
fatigues of the preceding weeks of hard work in the wintry 
desert had already severely tried. On the evening of the 
following day, when returning from the examination of 
the ruined structures briefly described in my Personal 
Narvative2 I was surprised to find my Rawak camp joined 
again by a small party from among the men I hnd dismissed 
at Dandan-Uilig. Apparently more enterprising than the 
rest, they had put off the start on the weary tramp acroes 
the sand-dunes back to the Tawakkel oasis, in order to 
indulge freely for a day or two in that tradit nal pastime 
described as ‘treasure-seeking’ at ancient sites, which, like 
washing for gold and jade-digging near the river- beds, 
presents to the average Khotan cultivator all the fascinations 
of a kind of lottery." 

They related that while ‘ prospecting’ in their own fashion 
among the ruins, they had scraped away the sand outside the 
broken east wall of an ancient dwelling-house (marked by 
me DD). XIIL), the remains of which lay not far to the south 
of my former camping-place. The interior of this fairly 






' Log, a Reine of KAotan, pp. 278, 307, d21. 
® Bee Jtvins af KAotan, pp. d26 54. 
§ Compare Ruins of Khotan, pp, 202, 257, 279, ete. 
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conspicuous ruin had previously been cleared under my 
supervision from the sand filling it, but without any objects 
being found apart from a large mud-built fireplace and 
2 wooden cornice, According to the information then given 
by Turdi, a considerable number of large silver pieces, in 
the customary shape of the Chinese horse-shoes or ‘Yambua,’ 
had been discovered in this house some thirty years previously, 
when he was a youth. He also well remembered that the 
ruin had subsequently been repeatedly searched by other 
treasure-seeking parties in the vain hope of similar lucky 

My Tawakkél labourers, who had also wished to try their 
luck here, declared their search for ‘ silver or gold’ to have 
been equally fruitless. But while scraping among what 
appears to have been miscellaneous débris thrown outside 
by previous treasure-seekers, they had come upon the two 
antiques which they now brought to me in the hope of 
a reward. One of them was a piece of coarse stucco, of 
the same kind as that found applied as wall-pluster in most 
of the Dandin-Uiliq buildings, showing some much-effaced 
Chinese characters arranged in three lines within a frame 
of black lines measuring about 5 by 3 inches, 

The other find, os it then presented itself, was a lump of 
thin brownish paper, so closely erumpled up that in the 
absence of proper applinnces I found it quite impossible to 
attempt its opening and unfolding, Only where one edge 
of the paper could be partially loosened was I able to make 
out some characters which manifestly looked like cursive 
Hebrew. It was not until this compressed mass of ancient 
waste-paper had undergone careful treatment under the 
expert hands of Mr. Hunt, of the Manuseript Department 
of the British Museum, that it resolved itself into the 
relatively large but unfortunately much-mutilated fragment 
of the Judao-Persian document diseussed below by Professor 
Margoliouth. The extant portion of the document, with its 
closely wrftten thirty-seven lines, covers one side of a piece 
of paper nearly 16 inches in height, and apparently pre- 
serving its original dimensions in that direction. The 
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original width of the paper cannot be ascertained, as on 
either side the fragment is badly torn and presents ragged 
edges, the actual width varying from 4 to 5 mehes. 

The circumstances in which these two finds had reached 
me made me at the time with special keenness regret the 
limitations of my philological equipment; it comprises 
neither a knowledge of Chinese nor of Hebrew, and con- 
sequently I wus unable even approximately to judge from the 
scripts themselves as to the character and age of the objects 
brought before me, Yet it was evident that a definite 
opinion as regards their origin and critical value could safely 
be based only upon such internal proofs as the annlysis of 
these remains would disclose. They had not been unearthed 
in my presence nor under my directions, and I felt bound 
to attach importance to this want of decisive personal 
observation in view of what evidence previously collected 
at Khotan had taught me of possible risks of imposture. 

The story of Islim Akhitn’s forgeries, which I had then 
already strong reasons to suspect, and which I subsequently 
wos able to expose in full detail, has been told by me 
elsewhere. It is true that the ‘ancient manuscripts’ and 
‘block prints’ manufactured by this clever scoundrel, which 
for some years found such ready sale among European 
travellers und collectors, invariably showed only ‘ unknown 
characters,” the forgera never having succeeded in imitating 
the characters of any known script in a consecutive text. 
There was also the reassuring fact that Islam Akhiin had 
been cautious enough to keep himself and his productions 
carefully out of my way. Besides, it would have required 
u strong detective imagination to trace any connection 
between the forger then away from Khotan and the labourers 
I hud personally selected for my expedition to Dandan- 
Uiliq from among the young apriculturists of the Tawukkel 
hamlets. 7 

Yet impressed os I was with the necessity of being 
constantly on my guard, I had endeavoured to exercise 

1 See Ruins of Kaotan, Chap. XXXI. (pp. 468-481) ; Preliminary Report, 
pp. 464 syq- 








the closest watch while the excavations at the site were 
proceeding in order to be able by immediate personal 
observation to authenticate any antiquarian objects brought 
to light. Hence I felt all the more thoroughly the want 
of equally precise testimony in the case of the two curious 
finds brought to me alter my departure from Dandin-Viliq. 
T closely examined the several men who alleged to have been 
present at their discovery, and found that their separate 
statements mutually agreed well, A post-factum inspection 
of the find-place with a view to testing the correctness of 
their report, held out little hope of additional assurance; 
for 1 knew it was useless to expect that the loose sand 
outside the ruined structure from which those small objects 
had avowedly been scrapes out, should retain any distinct 
trace of their original position. 

In the end consideration for the serious practical 
difficulties ahead obliged me to abandon the thought of 
a return to Dandin-Viliq. I was on the eve of the trying 
march which was to take me and my camp in accordance 
with previous arrangements across the desert to the Keriya 
River. My camels, which had rejoined me from the 
Jungle along the latter, and by which alone the move 
be effected, had subsisted on the scantiest of rations and 
practically without water for fully five days already, They had 
now to face three more days’ difficult marching across truly 
formidable dunes of sand, und under baggage loads which, 
owing to the impossibility of using other transport, were 
exceptionally heavy. A return to Dandan -Uiliq against 
the original carefully calculated programme, would have 
eost a delay of at least one or two days, and there was 
reason to fear that this delay might lead in the end to 
a breakdown of the severely tried animals, Such an 
eventuality would have implied great loss of time, if not 
other serious risks besides, and against them the doubtful 
chance of profitable investigations at Dandin-Viliq presented 
no adequate set-off. On these grounds J finally decided, by 
the morning of the 6th January, for the direct march to the 
Keriya River, as described in my Personal Narrative. 
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We shall be able better to appreciate the definite bearing 
ef the internal evidence afforded by the Judmo- Persian 
document upon the question of its character and age, after 
a brief review of the explanations which d prior: present 
themselves as to its real origin. After prolonged consideration 
of all circumstances, both in the light of my observations at 
the time and of subsequent experiences, I feel assured that 
the possibilities with which we have to concern ourselves are 
restricted to the following. ilher the document and the 
small Chinese inscription were found by the men under 
the alleged conditions near one of the ruined buildings of 
Dandin-Uiliq; or they had been abstracted im the course 
of my excavations at one or the other structure of that 
site and scereted for a time by the Inbourers concerned, with 
a view to sccuring some special reward on their subsequent 
delivery; or these objects were of modern origin and had 
been purposely taken slong from Tawakkel or Khotan to 
Dandan-Uiliq, on the chance of an opportunity somehow 
offering to sell them to me as genuine antiquities. In view 
of what my subsequent investigations disclosed about Islam 
Akhiin’s activity at Khotan, I shall scarcely be held over- 
suspicious for having given serious attention for a time to 
the last-named supposition, far-fetched as 1t might appear. 

There were from the first several weighty considerations 
against it; but fortunately it is no longer necessary to 
examine these in detail since the expert analysis of the 
Judwo-Persian document, as recorded in the contributions 
below, has furnished conclusive proof of its antiquity both 
in respect of its script and its paper. 

In regard to the latter point special importance must 
attach to the result of the microscopical examination which 
Hofrath J. Wreexrr, Professor of the Vienna University 
and Director of its Institute for plant-physiology, has, at my 
request, been kind enough to effect of a specimen taken from 
the narrow available margin of the document. To Professor 
Wiesner belongs the merit of having, in the course of his 
researches in connection with the paper documents of the 
Archduke Regnier’s collection from Fayim, for the first 
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time elucidated on a scientific basis the earliest history of 
paper manufacture in the Muhammadan East.! He haa 
subsequently devoted prolonged investigations to the 
analysis of the various ancient paper materials represented 
im the collection of Central-Asian manuscripts which was 
formed by Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, oa.z., under the 
orders of the Indian Government. Since publishing the 
important results of these Iabours in his exhaustive treatise 
Microskopische Untersuchung alter Ost-Turkestaniseher tnd 
anderer Asintischer Papiere, nebst histologischen Reitrigen sur 
mcrashopschen Papieruntersuehung” (Vienna, 1902),? Pro. 
fessor Wiesner has very kindly carried through an exact 
microscopical analysis of representative specimens of paper 
from the ancient MSS. and documents in Brahmi, Chinese, 
and Tibetan writing, which my excavations at the Dandan- 
Uilg and Endere ruins had brought to light. All these 
long-continued systematic researches, from the results of 
which Orientalist studies are bound to derive appreciable 
benefit in more than one direction, invest Professor Wieaner’s 
verdict as to the antiquity of the paper of the Judwo-Persian 
document with exceptional authority. His opinion is recorded 
in the following report with which he has favoured me under 
the date of May 23rd, 1903 :— 


“Herr Dr, Stem hat an mich das Ersuchen gerichtet, ein 
mir ubersendetes Papierfragmentchen (unbeschrieben cca 
lem. gross), welches von einem vielleicht alten hebraischen 
Manuseripte herrihrt, zu vergleichen :-— 

“(@) Mit den mir zur Untersuchung vorliegenden von 
Herr Dr. Stem in Dandan-Uiliq selbst ausgegrabenen, 
spatestens dem vill. Jahrhundert angehorigen Papieren. 

(6) Mit modernen Papieren aus Khotan, welche mir Herr 
Dr. Stem zum Zwecke des Vergleiches in unzweifelhaften 
Originalen ibersendet hat. 





| Sec his treatise Die Faiydmer and Uiehmineiner Popiere in Mittheilungen 
tus der Sommieng dex Papyrus Ertherzog Rainer, vols. [], ITI, 1887. 

‘Published in vol. Lexi of the Deukschriften der Mathematinch-naturiissen- 
schafthehes Clase der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vieuns; also 
isstied separately by Carl Gerold’s Sohn, Vienna, 1902, pp. 50, dto. 
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“Die Untersuchung ergab :— 

“1. Die Papiere aus Dandan-UViliq sind zum Theile mit 
Starke zeleimt, z. Th. ungelennt. 

“ Das zur Untersuchung vorliegende Papier des hebraischen 
Munuseriptes ist ungeleimt, und insbesondere frei von Stirke 
und Stirkekletster. 

“9. Das Papier des hebriischen Manuseriptes liess sich bet 
der mikroskopischen Untersuchung von den alten Papieren 
aus Dandan-UVilig nicht unterscheiden. 

“Jedoch konnte in diesem Papier nichts anfgefunden 
werden was auf die Gegenwart von Hadern (als’ Zusatz) mit 
Sicherheit hitte schliessen lassen. Doch ist mit Rucksicht 
auf dic Kleinheit der zur Untersuchung vorgelegenen 
Probe nicht ausgeschlossen dass Hadernmusse (als Zusatz) 
im fraglichen Papiere vorkommt. 

“3, Von den modernen Khotanpapieren, welche ginzlich 
oder doch zum grossen Theile aus macerirtem Bast des 
Papiermaulbeerbaumes bereitet wurde, ist das Papier des 
hebraischen Manuseriptes vollstandig verschieden. 

“Nach meinem Dafiirhalten ist das mir zur Untersuchung 
itbergebene Papier alt. Est ist entweder derselben Herkunft 
wie die ibrigen in Dandan-Uilig ausgegrabenen Muanuseripte, 
oder es entstammt der alten arabischen Papierfabrikation aus 
der Zeit zwischen 751 n. Chr. (Beginn der arabischen Papier- 
fabrikation) und 796 n. Chr. (aus diesem Jahre stammen die 
fltesten bis jetzt zur Untersuchung gelangten arabischen 
Papiere), Die arabische Papierfabrikation kann unmoglich 
mit jenen guten Produkten begonnen haben, wie solche aus 
der Zeit von 796 und spater vorliegen. Zwischen 751 und 
796 ist dus arab. Papier auf viel tieferer Stufe gestanden, 
und es ist nicht unwuhracheinlich dass man damals Baste 
verschiedener Pflanzen durch Stampfen in Papiermasse 
verwandelte und als Zusatz stark zerstampfte Hadern 
benutzte. 

“J, WIESNER.” 


Professor Wiesner’s Report as above reproduced establishes 
two essential points beyond all dispute. It is certain on the 
1n.A.8. 1f0d. as 
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one hand that the paper of the Judmo- Persian document, 
when examined under the microscope, could not be dis- 
tinguished by the most competent authority from the paper 
of the ancient manuscripts which had been excavated by 
myself at Dandan-UViliq. On the other hand, its paper 
was found to differ utterly in structure and character from 
the modern paper produced and generally used at Khotan 
which, as shown elsewhere, has exclusively served as the 
material for the forged manuscripts and ‘block prints’ of 
Islim Akhiin and his factory: The facts here established 
dispose of the possibility of the document being of modern 
origin, and distinctly pomt to the conelusion that the first 
or the second of the suppositions above indicated must be 
true, i.e. that the document was actually found among the 
ruins of Dandan-Utlig. 

In this connection I may mention that expert examination 
of the short Chinese inseription on the piece of stucco brought 
by the same men supports this conclusion. Dr. 8. W.- 
Busvet, ¢.m.G., the distinguished Sinologist, who has been 
kind enough to examine the few characters still clearly 
legible, has informed me that on palwographic grounds this 
short mseription might well belong to the T’ang period, 
from which all other remains of Dandin-Uiliq date. 

There still remains the question as to whether the 
document was picked up by the men in the alleged place 
and manner, or obtained in the course of my excavations 
at some other structure of the sume site, Personally I um 
now strongly inclined to eredit the men's story; for the 
strict supervision exercised over the labourers by myself, 
and my personal followers from India and Kashgar, would 
have rendered the abstraction of objects brought to light 
during my excavations distinctly difficult, But fortunately 
the question thus left open in no way affects the con- 


clusion m which we must feel mainly concerned from the 


1 From the few legible charneters Dr. Bushell has-made out the wore ** 'T 
Disciple of Buddha,” and a mention of Aralobites rare, pointing Assiapsc ze 
of the dedication of an image of that deity. | ae TH 
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philological and historical point of view, that as to the age 
of the document. 

In my Preliminary Report, and more fully in my Personal 
Niurrative, I hove indicated the clear documentary and 
arch@ological evidence which proves that the settlement 
to which the extant ruins of Dandan-Uiliq belong, was 
abandoned to the desert-sands about the close of the eghth 
century of our era.' This fact furnishes a definite fermints 
ad guem for the Judmwo-Persian document which has come 
to light from one or the other of its sand-buried structures. 

The antiquarian finds and observations collected by me 
at the site do not supply evidence that would help to 
determine a chronological limit in the other direction. But 
I may mention that the earliest Chinese record from Dandan- 
Vilig bears a date corresponding to 768 a.p. Considering 
the remarkable dryness of the atmosphere m the Khotan 
region as along the whole edge of the great Turkestan 
desert, there is nothing to preclude the possibility of 
a manuscript fragment remaining in fair preservation for 
au considerable number of years, even when not protected 
by the sand nor specially cured for. Hence the iact of 
Dandan-Uiliq having been abandoned only about the close 
of the eighth century a.p. could in no way be considered 
an argument against the conjectural dating which Professor 
Margoliouth is inclmed to derive from an apparently 
historical allusion in the document. 

The fragmentary state of the document leaves little hope 
of our ever obtaining light as to the incidents and conditions 
of life which brought the writer, a Persian-speaking Jew, to 
n distant settlement mm, what was then as it is now, a province 
of the Chinese Empire. It is, indeed, a far cry from Khotan 
to Taharistan, the ruler of which, the Jepahbad, is clearly 
referred to in the document. Yet, curiously enough, any 
doubts that might arise on this seore are met im a very 
conclusive way by unequivocal evidence of Chinese historical 
records. 

1 See Ruins of Kadota, pp. 309 s9q., 915 sqq.; Preliminery eport, 
pp. 39 9, 
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In his forthcoming great publication, Documents sur les 
Tou-Kine (Tres) occidentaur, M. Ed. Chavannes has thrown 
open for Western research a remarkably rich storehouse of 
Chinese historical information about Central Asia.’ Among 
the extracts from the Annals of the T’ang dynasty which 
M. Chavannes has translated und elucidated with rare critical 
acumen, and which his kindness enabled me to study in 
u proof-copy of his work, there are found brief but exact 
notices concerning the diplomatic relations which the rulers 
of Tabaristin maintained with China during part of the 
eighth century. Pressed hard by Muhammadan conquest, 
the rulers of Tubaristin naturally turned for help to the 
great thongh distant power which, as the successor of 
Turkish dominion, asserted its hold over Sogdiana and even 
on the Upper Oxus well up to the middle of the eighth 
century. I:mbassies from Taburistan to the imperial Court 
are distinctly recorded as late as the years 746 and 754 a.n., 
about which time the Chinese lost Western Turkestan to 
‘the advancing Arabs. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that by the side of such political relations a connection of 
commerce is also likely to have been maintained. 

Tt deserves to be noted that, as I have already pomted 
out elsewhere, the influence of Persian art at Khotan is 
attested by unmistakeable traces in some of the most 
interesting of the Buddhist paintings which I unearthed 
from the rumed shrines of Dandin-Uilig.2 With political 
and cultural intercourse thus plainly indicated for that very 
period, we may well admit the possibility that the writer 
or recipient of the Judmo-Persian document so strangely 
preserved for us at Dandin-Uiliq, was himself connected 
with distant Tubaristin. 


M. Aure. Sretx. 


‘MM. Chavannes’ work is being printed ut St, Petersburg for the Imperial 
Russiun Academy of Sciences. It is cafe to predict that ite publication, which 
soy te Gxpsanad uh ken eustt Attic Wal bocae tas nt erent for all scholars 
interested in the history and ancient gpoopraphy of Central Acia, For the extracts 
conterning T"o-po--ton or Tohuristan, sec pp. 173 sq. 

? Bee vine of Aiotan, pp. xviti, $20, 
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The document of which a few lines are reproduced in 
foesimile, and the whole of which is printed, transliterated, 
and provisionally translated below, was discovered by 
Dr. Sterx in circumstances which have been recorded in 
his own words, The evidence obtained by different lines 
appeirs to pomt to this document being not later than the 
eighth century a.p., which would make it more than 200 
years earlier thin the oldest document in Judmo- Persian 
us yet known, viz., the Law Report of the year 1020, 
preserved m the Bodleian Library, and published by me 
m the Jewish Querferly Review for 1899. But it would 
also be the earliest document in modern Persian of any sort, 
since the earlicst manuseript of a prose work in ordinary 
Persian appears to be the Vienna copy (dated 1055 4.n.) of 
the treatise by Muwaffak Ibn ‘Ali of Herat, composed 
between 961 and 976 a.p., and the earliest specimen of 
a Persian poem ostensibly bears the date 808 a.n., but has 
heen shown by convineing grounds to be centuries later.' 

Tt seems, however, that this document does not belong 
to the end of the eighth century, but to the beginning. 
For in line 24 there occurs a sentence “since Yazid sent 
a. » . » to the Ispahbud,” and something more is told 
us of the Ispakbud, of which however, owing to the loss 
of words, the sense Is not quite clear. Now the Ispahbud 
was the prince of Tabuaristan, and in spite of Moslem 
conquests the title was retained im that region for many 
eonturies: a prince who bore this title is mentioned by 
Ya‘kubi (ob. cire. 912; Bibl. Geogr. Arab., vii, 276), and 
also by an author of the seventh century (Schefer, Chres. 
Persane, ti, 99). When therefore the letter mentions 
communications between Yazid and the Ispahbud, it is 
natural to suppose the reference to be to those of Fasid son 


i Vissi: Storia della poesia Persiana (189%), i, 66. 
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of Al-Muhatlat son of Abu Sufrah, who conquered parts of 
Tabaristan in the days of Sulayman son of Abd ul-Malik, 
about 99 au. or 717 a». The history of his exploits is 
told by Baladhuri, pp. 335-339; Tabari, ii, 1320, ete, ; 
Yakut, sv. Toharistan; Ibn Khillikan, s.v. Vari’: and 
correspondence between Yazid and the Ispahbud is mentioned 
by these authorities (e.g, Tabari, p- 1324). Now this Yazid 
was imprisoned by Omar son of Abd al-‘Aziz, who reigned 
from 99 to 101 4.u., and died about 102 acu. His messi ire 
to the Ispahbud cannot have been later than 99 A.H., oF 
Wi a.p, And the context of the Judmo-Persian document 
(s0 far as it is intelligible) implies that the writer is 
describing an event, not of the distant past, but of the 
immediate past. Hence (if this identification be correct) 
the date of our letter will be about 100 4.1, or 718 «.p. 

What did Yuzid send to the Ispahbud ? For a lone time 
I thought that of the two words which represent this object 
the second was NBN3 ‘a letter.’ This reading, however, wus 
improbable, since elsewhere the writer spells the word MSN, 
and is not likely to have varied. Moreover, the first two 
letters lo not resemble $3. With the uid of the magnitying- 
glass the word is shown to be NSOM, and the word before 
it yy. The word 855M is evidently to be identified with 
the Persian 44.3 ‘a strap,” and the word M1 must be 
connected with =*, or w2!,, which means ‘made of leather’ 
(pelle vel corto confectum). Tt is clear that the interpretation 
of each of those words confirms that of the other. Yaxzid 
sent a feather strap to the Ispahbud—probably a symbolic 
present, signifying personal chastisement, if submission were 
not mace, 

That Persian (in the ordinary sense of the word) was at 
this time a commonly used vernacular is quite certain, 
though there may have been no books written in it. But 
that would not prevent it from beg a vehicle for corre- 
spondence. Arabic writers frequently put Persian sentences 
into the mouths of persons of the first century. Makhul 
(ob, 112 a.n.) is thus quoted by Tirmidhi (ob. aH. 279: 
Jami‘, Lucknow ed., p. 12) as saying nadéuem for “I do not 
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know.” Jahiz, or a not much later writer confused with 


him, quotes from Anushirwan (ob. 577 a.p.) a Persian 
sentence (Mehdsn, ed. Vloten, 169) occurring in a work 
bearing the Arabic name Tewki‘di. Some early verses in 
which Persian is mixed with Arabic are given by Jahig m 
his Haydn (i, 61). There is therefore nothing surprising 
about one Jew corresponding with another in Persian about. 
the year 718 4.0.; we should indeed expect the Persian of 
that period to be practically free from Arabic words, and 
this expectation is justified, simece m the fragments of 32 
lines which we can read, besides the proper name Yazid 
there is only one word which is Arabic, viz. S171, which 
in the context where it occurs certainly means stirrups, and 
is therefore the Arabic —,, which im Persian is written 
——;; and the double misspelling is probably evidence of 
early borrowing—perhaps through Aramaic. Since these 
$2 lines are all fragmentary, we cannot indeed be sure that 
no other Arabic words occurred in the document when it 
was intact; but the chances are greatly against their 
occurrence, since in documents dating from the time when 
Persian was commonly written, when the authors do not 
purposely ayord them, Arabic words occur too frequently 
to odmit the possibility of their exclusion to the extent 
which this document displays. The treatise of about 990 a.n. 
which Schefer puts at the commencement of his Chrestomathie 
gives evidence of this statement; and the Jewish Persian of 
all periods is no less full of Arabic than the Mohammedan. 
Hence their absence from this document seems both to agree 
with the above identification and to confirm it. Bacher has 
with justice called attention to the further absence af 
Hebrew words, a sprinkling of which we should expect in 
a communication from one Jew to another; but, save for 
the word Rabii, there is no such sprinkling: and most 
surprising is the designation of the Deity by the Persian 
names Jsed Kida, instead of by one of the familiar 
abbreviations or periphrases to be found in ordinary books. 
Perhaps the writer of the letter was a sectarian. 

Too much is lost for the editor to endeavour to make out 
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# continuous sense. In lines 25 and 26 some one seems to 
be describmg a prescription (magical or otherwise) which 
4 handmaiden is to be taught: perhaps the writer had been 
employed as physician or magician by the Ispahbud, who 
explains how easily the charm can be wrought. The greater 
part of the letter is occupied with some details about the 
sale of sheep, in which the writer appears to be complaining 
of unfair treatment. He js evidently writing to same one 
who ts superior to himself, and who in the writer's opinion 
is able to do him some commercial or pecumiary service 
owing to his ‘new rank’ (if those words are rightly inter- 
preted). That new rank was probably that of purveyor to 
the Ispahbud, or at any rate administrator of some branch 
of business at his court. The writer of the document was 
a merchant of sheep, and complains that worthless animals 
had been bought, in consequence of which a number of 
sheep had been left on his hands: these he requests the 
government purveyor to buy. 

Apparently he had also been compelled to sell some other 
property, but the nature of his complaint can scarcely he 
guessed. The name of a city was mentioned, but the part 
of the leaf bearing it has been lost, 

Further evidence for the antiquity of the document is 
furmshed by Dr. Stein’s account of its discovery ond by 
Professor Wiesner’s report on the paper, which both give 
the end of the eighth century as a terminus ad quem for the 
document, 

Mr. A. E. Cowley, sub-librarian of the Bodleian Library 
and Fellow of Magdalen College, has made the following 
observations on the palwography, which give the same kind 
of date :— 


“Some of the characters are ordinary und give no 
indication of age. 

The most interesting are : a eee oe 4, 4, 3; ¥: P- 

Of these 8, 71, and to some extent 5, 4, ? bear a slight 
resemblance to characters used (according to Lidzbarski) in 
Babylonia and Persia in the twelfth century, 


Bs. 
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The date of the document cannot be so late as that. The 
writing is throughout more archaic than that of the Persian 
deed of 1021, Some letters approach more nearly to forms 
in pre-Christian papyrus and inscriptions, as ; J, 7 
(inscription form), >, and less closely 5, ¥. 

The S seeme to be half-way between the Egyptian- 
Aramaic (papyrus) form (* %) and the later N. It is 
sometimes less developed than the 8 on the Nash papyrus. 

The 3 is almost identical with the Eg.-Ar. n, and identical 
with the form on a papyrus (sixth century) in the Bodleian. 

The closed 7 1s the form found in inscriptions of the first 
to third centuries, and hardly distinguishable from M, which 
does not occur. It is later than the form in the Nash papyrus. 

The © is also later than that of the Nash papyrus, 

The 5, with its tail sometimes nearly straight, is very 
archaic, and wpproaches the forms used before finul and 
initial letters were differentiated. 

The ¥ is unusually large and clumsy. It is nearer to 
the form used in inscriptions (fourth to fifth century 2.v.) 
{* than to the luter ¥. 

The > has a small head and is like the Eg.-Ar. form P 
or T , but its long tuil 1s later. 

Taking the character of the writing generally, there seems 
no reason to doubt, and much reason to believe, that it dates 
from about the eighth century, If it were on anything 
but paper it might be even a little earlier, It stands midway 
between the eleventh century Persian deed and the remains 
of the third and fourth centuries.” 
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Text axp Trawsurreration,! 
ST TT TS SS OR PTS TT Ch 
Jy ey SSL 4 sTas oy 
oe ey G3 MISS) MD Mt (2) 
At pts phe tel cy a 
AMTNE. TD '¥ NB JD MN Pbxe 3p @) 
ee By ey KL pe Sale is 
TNO TOT er ph (4 
it gil wele sles & sau, 
TOYTON TTB ‘INDD as NM hd PADI (6) 
Lote Oy) a pl er G we patsy 
STN BI AD “TH san BND WY 
One] saje tay bas op! dss Utys Lh} 
‘OT NM AS 8 A kM INN 3 NT 
ust Uy de ce de i thie yd 
AID TNS TN 495 AMD AW 3 AD (8) 
MTS i NG ay Oy ct dronil 
pO" HY TI ND NIN INEM IN DD TY TID ©) 
HLT ym op be Bo cies) nS dm ole 


1 A considerable amount is nat at Both énda of tha lines, 
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38 ND TLND PN-ONT-ANSD tN my (19) 
do, b) be wéay 2 pt! wos doch y bal 
EY 8 INDYMD 1 83 = 
Tm yrds Oped Und Og techy 53 
ADM TTS NI TW. MY) OND IN aN MD (12) 
otaraeniaet BorW Soars eta 
NPD OVINT TW) ND ID oN py (13) 
LTS SS pyle ded ge oe Col oe 
YI. 33) JHINI DN PNT TD (14) 
sect aly AS EY oe bjs op 
SP) PT SUS SND TS “TED (15) 
Gta oe Sp il ey te 
PPD YD AN]. PAN (16) 
DA-73D) NT MIDI (17) 
ay ea darils; =, 
ST 1 ND Ie NT (18) 
ol Pe sh | [- 
J eF* Sy 
37-ND) MIMD NI PD ND yp 2) 
Oty SS af yey dS as © 
HO JT WONT IA TDN YD UN (2) 
| det aad Lb ete? whee |, os 
oF we ses ae ert 
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“2 SO Is PY BD Ae IS In 5 (21) 
ghey be rail pe St as ls 
PIDITT pI TB DY NS Ty pe (29) 
tenet yal SoeeeeS cers Sel ool ste D3] 
7aNID pm IM) INDAB TW" pee ID An (23) 
Sat Be Lad ty eS yy pe ey 
‘DY NADY ND YP ANSI pt? TWINAD NAD (24) 
Le a= le as ns aul ba Las ls 
AD'S TIS) DINGS 87 PMI Tb Mee Nady (25) 
ten Sy ejyal |) OS re ost sya 
‘2 PIN IND OWI ND OTS 75 (28) 
8 OOF ol alah a pian & 
"DN pYTTIs TRS 8) SI NI NN Oy (87) 
the 8 yi) Sigel 1, 50S Uae 
THE jS TS 7" (DP °3 CNN’ Neer mee 1p (23) 
decit 3) 51 re YY ty actly led del af 
TNS AT AP NN DAD MID NH! WN AND (29) 
ae 15 y “s a sleet us j8 
TS ARDS N59 DM ¥ SD Nh AyD MS DIA) (30) 
Mp Mm Ny gh se yy il Gam gt 
FEY [TT ONTO ND AMEN NLNLAL ID tw (31 


elt jy! aioe a23) ots See jl 
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‘OND PINMDNID ND JN IN TNS! INT NY (32) 
Shed py dhalyd coe ay} jl oy oly = 
NTP MND NOW PDN UNE (33) 
woS ctlied lat aol S| 
TIED [NS PRD IN INTEND (34) 
se’ ol jl Geet ol Au 
MD IN FPTIND pV" (35) 
spe jl tel oe 
NID NIN ft I Tid} 6) 
MNyry LeeS ie rts 5) Syed 
te PTD TS TA Tk G7) 


dom 52 5! 


TRANSLATION. 


(1) Ifthe Lord God help, quickly on the day 

(2) ten and twenty letters I wrote to no purpose without 

(3) Saying “ What has become of my stipend, and into the 
hand of whom 

(4) #f convenient, command him to give it to me. 

(5) and buy with that” till I rose up and fell down 

(6) to your own Aurf, may the Lord God give you a reward 
therefor. 

(7) it got delayed, from month to month (?) and from decad 
to decad (?) 

(8) that they should buy worthless and lean sheep. 
Lord God give them very 
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(9) God forefend that one of them should be our m 

since they 

(10) when T had sold a garment, they east it in my face 

(11) had sold: there was no-one of the men of the city PD 

(12) that I should buy three petkw : and no mischief came of it, 

(13) since I expect this of you: first the affair 

(14) to be aequainted with my profit and loss, and your 
new post 

(15) to buy the six sheep of me, in order that 

(16) you said thus: Rabbi, three 

{17) and it 1s very detrimental 

(18) try and it from me 

(19) you yourself bought, and you yourself sold, and you 
yourself 

(20) if 1 am to be successful 

(21) to you. Be in no way distressed on your own account 

(22) nor (?) was it here. And im reference to the 
sheep it was might 

(24) came. When Yazid sent a leather strap to the Ispahbud 

(24) the Ispahbud said: bring me a tray (P) 

(25) the tray. See, I will teach the girl. And as many 
things is 

(26) T have seen, I will not transeress. Tuke a gurbak 

(27) I will give, that she may not learn (?) .. To each 
one three 

(28) that I received your letter, one better than that you said 

(29) had you ordered anything, 1 would work hard that it 
might be done 

(40) my feelings, do not trouble at all if my feelings be hurt. 

(41) going behind, I asked: he said thus 

(32) command that your minister (?) be interrogated ‘con- 
cerning that 

(33) if-you had sent your letter i troudd Aave been done 

(34) its young before these sheep 

(35) it did not come out from the direction of 

’ (36) he showed, such as saddle, stirrups, and a hide 
| (37) of everything that 


= 
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Novres. 


1. “N90 MN. This formula ceeurs again in line 6 and 
line 8: “Pt by itself in line 23. In the last place 42 > 
ae ad SF . . . oud ‘when Yazid sent... to the 
Governor,’ it certainly is the Arabic proper name Yazid. 
But in the first three places it is followed by the word FT)3, 
which can only be the Persian \a= ‘God.’ And, indeed, the 
context in the first two lines is in favour of the meaning 
“God.’ ‘[If] the Lord God befriend’ is like a line ap. 
Vullers, i, 194 ual poodles jb lak sal ae); and & May 
the Lord God [give] the reward’ is too common to need 
illustration, The third passage is too obscure to serve 4s 
an argument. 

The words 1 “Wt resemble “YUN occurring in. the Law 
Report in the sense ‘day.’ 

2. YT Ea. Compare Kin, ap, Vullers. 

3. PONy. In line 10 we read of a MSY being sold. 
The Jewish dialect confuses ~ and =; e.g. mm the Law Report 
sso stands for dle. 

mit NB! ‘perhaps into the hand of.” Bacher suggests 
that this is the compound =~ ‘ goods taken on credit.’ 

4. "Is for !. A Turkish idiom? Cf. line 13. 

5. The writer is evidently clear that the perfect should 
have a w in the first person. 

& 15 seems to be (Ses, ordinarily pronounced /Azsih. 

7 3=NNEV INI. It is noticeable that the writer makes 
no difficulty about beginning words with vowels: cf. line 13, 
Ta * ; 

= °° “SD RM. These words should mean ‘from month 
to month’; but the identification of the intermedimte pre- 
position “D is not easy. Probably we should supply at the 

12, "pnd. This seems to mean some sort-of animal. 
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14. JIN ‘3. In certain Persian dialects \ is regularly 
pretixed to the infinitive. 

‘SUN3. The interpretation of this is very doubtful. 

15. The combination "8 “ID appears to be the Persian - 
followed by the wa of tafe. 

24. “NZ, doubtless an error. "YY perhaps for s+ a=. 

25, pam perhaps for ae ‘a cat’; yet a herb of some 
sort seems more likely. Vullera says, res felis capil similis 
é aalice proveniens, 

The chief archaism in the document appears to be the 
separation of the yd of tzafet in the form of “%, the use of 
which, however, appears to be rather irregular; it is identical 
in form with the indefinite article, and apparently *P* (lines 
13, 26, 28) and *8 Pp” (line 27) can be written indifferently. 
The double spelling of the word ops with 3 and P seems 
to point to the writer being either a foreigner or unpractised 
in writing: it even suggests suspicion of transliteration from 

Professor Bacher, of Buda-Pest, has had the goodness to 
contribute the following notes. 


aur Leaung. 


4. 5. Viel. ‘SY TUN (st. ‘OT TON). 

4. 14. Das vorletzte Wort scheint JM zu sem; viellicht 
aber £7) (der mittlere Strich des tY zu erganzen). 

4.15. Nach 35013 folet die Wortgruppe S735 'S “ip IN; 
wal, Z. 18. 

4. ,, Der Wortrest vor (55513 kann ['S sein. 

4. 16. Das letzte Wort 5 ist “, drei. Das vorletzte 
Wort kann }13 sein ( ok?), 

4.18. 108" 15'S MD I SHIN. 
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Z. 23. Das vor ADS) stehetde Wort ist pu (der obere 


Schenkel des 9 gckiiret und mit dem p verbunden), 
also dasselbe arabische Wort, dus %. 36 (71) 
steht. Dabel ist pn das arabische Aequivalent 
des pers. 400 (etwa ‘ Briefblatt’). 


Das erste lesbare Wort ist DI (= -32 oder a5). 
Am Schluss der Zeile: [JD '§ PrTT IR = a2 5 


i» ob moerorem 


Das Wort nach "NSD kann AAINTWIN (= 1 35)) 


gelesen werden, 


Die erste Wortgruppe: NYY] "& YD IN (=cs-~ 5! 


— =5m). 


Nach 77383 ist noch "8 erkennbar. 


4ur Erklarung. 


41. Duss 't', welches Wort hier und uuch 4. 6 und & 


mit TN (= las) zusammen steht, wirklich s.y. 
ist wie "I'S (2z!), scheint mir nicht ausgemacht 
zu sem. In Z, 23 steht "'T' allein in dem ganz 
verstandlichen Satze: el Cie ee Oe ae 
whe OS; (wenn Yazid einen Brief an den 
Befehlshaber schickt"). Hier kann doch wohl 
mcht Gott gemeint sein; sondern “T'f’ ist 
Eigenname. “NN AND in Z 1 kann ein 
Adj. comp. sein wie Wlae., la, also sblad. 


43. FAT SB = ADT NB ist viell. Jl Kauf auf Credit 


(Vullers, i, 3154). 


4. 20. “Wenn mir der Nutzen gelingen sollte,” 


7.0.4.8. 1905, 49 
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Z, 23. Zu “XID = 3.-+), 34-1 ist zu erwigen, was bei 
Vullers, i,-92a, angefahrt wird: “spec. nomen 
regibus Tnbaristinae proprium, qui primum 
satrapae Sassanidarum erant, deinde autem princi- 
patum sibi vindicarunt.” Das gabe dem Docu- 
ment einen geogr. und hist, Hintergrund. 

Z#. 30. O31 kann _ =, “ mors, interitus” sem (Vullers, 
ii, 14860, 4). AMD 8 De THee1 | sy. 

%. 34. TWH kann nicht=t8 ("BH sein. [+2 ist cine kleme 


Mize. 


Zur Transcription. 

Merkwiirdig ist die consequente Schreibung von 2 fir rad f 
(=5). Auch 5 fire (=P). RB= Z. 10 weist auf 
hartere Aussprache hin. . 

Auffallend ist “INSP ( (Z. 24) fiir a235; ebenso ‘na\p (4. 31) 
fir 25, neben ‘M5, Z. 16, und WB, Z. 28. Sonst 
findet sich p fiir rai Z.D.M.G., li, 400: lvi, 759; auch in 
unseren Texte, 4. 27, pYTt = ee. 

mre (4. 12) = law ; vel. a5 = las. 


Zur Grammatik, 

Besonders charakteristisch ist das Uberwucheren des 
n-Lantes, Z 2, DYMP=.35; Z 30, DWI = 5,9 und 
oft, Es ist das eine hauptsiichliche Eigenthimlichkeit des 
Jiidisch-Persischen ; ef, Z.A.T.W., xvi, 236; Z.DM.G., hi, 
407.—Hervorzheben, Z: 20, woe (BY3"3) = exe. 

Merkwirdig ist das Fehlen jeglichen hebraischen Sprach- 
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LX VIO.—Fariy Documenta in the Persian Language. 
By D. 8. Marco.tovrs. 


Ll. Persian Deed for the Sale of Land, discovered by 
Dr. Hoernilé. 


Tuts document is described by Dr. Hoernlé in a Report 
on the British Collection of Antiquities from Central Asia, 
reprinted from the Journal oj the Asiatic Society af Bengal, 
vol. Ixx, pt. i, extra No. 1, p. 27. On the discovery of these 
documents Dr. Hoernlé’s Note on the British Collection of 
Central Asian Antiquities, Oxford, 1899, should be consulted. 
The Persian leaf is now in the British Museum. There is 
with it another of about the same period, but almost illegible. 
They formed crumbled up lumps of waste paper, and required 
very careful unfolding and smoothing out. 

The facsimile shows a date given in line 11, for the reading 
of the words fa'rith and sdf (daté and year) admits of no 
doubt. Nor, indeed, does any doubt attach to the 
of the words “and one from the Flight of the Prophet, on 
whom be peace”; but the signs before ‘and one’ are not 
very clear. Words they must be, since ‘and one’ is in 
words; otherwise one might be melimed to imagine them to 
be some sort of aya: numeral. Two authorities whom I have 
consulted agree with me that the words most probably stand 
for ‘four hundred,’ and we are probably safe in reading 
the date “four hundred and one from the Hijrah.” This 
corresponds with 1010-1011 a.o. The places mentioned, 
“the river Kula-Asppa” and “the village Almayuah (?) in 
Nikotanj (?)," do not at present admit of identification ; 
since all this country was buried im sand, these names 
probably with the places to which they belonged. 
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For the source of the document is the Takla-makan desert, 
of which Sven Hedin has given a poweriul description in his 
hook Through Asia, pp. 788-805. 

It is clear from the signatures that the people of this 
region had only just adopted Islam, since, though their own 
names are Moslem, the numes of their fathers are barbarous. 
This fact is felicitously harmonized with the date 401 by 
Dr. Hoernlé: “The date of the document refers it to the 
reien of the great Yilik Khan, alias Sultan Satuk Bughra 
Khan, who is said to have lived #. 385-429 (a.n, 944-1087) 
to the age of 96 years. We was the founder of a very 
extensive but short-lived Uigur kingdom, with its capital at 
Kashgar. In his time the first permanent introduction of 
Islam into Eastern Turkestan took place. Tradition says 
that his father, Tangri Kadir Bughra Khan, was still un 
idolater; so was his uncle and immediate predecessor, 
Harun Bughra Khan. He himself is said to have adopted 
Islam when he was 12 years old, and to have been the first 
convert to Muhammadanism in Eastern Turkestan.”! Of 
the fathers’ names one, Shirgu, with a slicht difference of 
spelling, is familiar in Arabic records; another, Likokongo 
(Mr, Platts would read Liko-kuhi), is unfamiliar. A third 
(Ailigh) resembles the familiar Turkish name Hilij, ‘ sword,” 
but I am not clear that the two can be identified. Kiligh 
and Shirgu further style themselves by a word which 
I formerly read Sipdsi, the name of a sect, real or fictitious, 
of which a lengthy account is given in the Dabisfan 
(translated by Shea & Troyer, Paris, 1843, vol. i, ch. i, 
sec. 2). It would, however, be rather strange for the 
Moslem sons to mention in their signatures that their fathers 
had been of a different religion ; and since the Sipasis, if the 
Dalistan is to be believed, were Zoroastrians, we should not 
expect Turks to be of this religion. Hence I am now 
inclined to read the word Suéushi, and identify it with 
a name which oceurs in the chronicles of this period : 
a Subashi Takin was the head of the army of Ik Khan 


' Bee T. Db, Foreyth, Report on Mission to Tortowmd, 1873, p. 122 qq. 
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(Ibn Athir, ix, 111), and a Subsshi was the chamberlam 
of Mas‘ud of Ghozna (ibid., 311; Kazimirski, Minowtchelri, 
p- 111). The word (spelt according to Osmanli orthography 
Subashi) is familiar in Turkish history, and means an official 
subordinate to a Sanjak; Pavet de Courteille renders it 
(for Eastern Turkish) commissaire de police; Redhouse says 
“9 police-magistrate under the Timariot system”; further 
notices of them are to be found in Ainkeisen, Geschichte des 
Osmanisehen Reichs, tii, 129. In the Turkish - Turkish 
dictionary of Sami, dated Constantinople, 1318 a.u., the 
constable is said to have been called ‘ Water-head,’ because the 
Bedouins were always quarrelling about water, and therefore 
when a district had to be put im order the first business 
which required permanent settling was the water supply : 
such persons would also be naturally employed as witnesses. 
I fear that, like chateusies whom I have myself met, they 
were unable to sign their names; the names are signed by 
the scribe who wrote the deed, and they made their marks 
as do the illiterate in this country. It may be doubted 
whether the scribe wrote their names with the necessary 
accuracy. 

Owing to the difficulty of identifying the places the 
interest of this deed is moderate. Does Nikotanj (?) stand 
for Khotan ?—early forms of which word, it must be confessed, 
bear no resemblance to this variety. On the other hand, the 
precautions taken by the purchaser are noteworthy. Seven 
witnesses, four of them magistrates, attest the purchase of 
the property. Four boundaries are described, and the owners 
of the adjoining lands are stated to be orthodox Moslems. 
The vendor, though the purchaser is connected with him by 
marriage, cannot sufficiently asseverate that neither he 
nor his blood relations can make any further claim to the 


o. .. cus deal ge dated (SF ones 2! (1) 
2s 2 de ep JE BEM oo @ 


5 NE CM 9 ste, ala) 
4 rej Hl pled slo ata Ly yl wy Let 4) 
ert ESL. de al5,f st} Asi) pe py Cody (5) 
toe do Lesl IS sy apt > FOR Fees (6) 
Lee & glee Ree oe she Gul sel, aoe (7) 













Mi) (oan) oS 
ear ES ol da! 5! eos wae (8) 
y elle Gy Wee, Shad yj dod capes (0) 
ey el ae ore lasltz ss OMe jh ant oe (10) 
dhe oll Fe? NOS, oe he JL ey abl ees (11) 


allt] 
ims et WS; Ste as (12) 
pele ets pacts, he 
TRANSLATION. 


(1) This is the document that was written by the hand of 
the agent 

(2) Husain, son of Liko-kongo, my maternal unele, in the 
year 40 (of his age ?) 

(3) Almayah (?), o village in Nikotanj (?), part of th 
boundary of the land of es 
(4) eon coos ee 





e 


— ne ? Fea 
. he a", 
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(6) The seller of the land: second boundary the stream 
Kala Asppa: third boundary . . . =: and fourth 
boundary the estate of 

(7) Mohammed and Ahmad, These four boundaries are 
the property of orthodox Muslims. 

(8) I have removed from the possibility of complaint (?) the 


property of Yahya : and if 
anyone 

(9) Litigate, his case is all falsehood, error, fiction, and 
wrong. 


(10) It went out: and from the possession of my relations it 
went out: and from the property 

(11) Muy be evidence. Dated the year 401 from the Flight 
of the Prophet, on whom be peace, 

(12) Witnessed by— 


Zachariyah, son of Licocongo, 
Hasan, son of Licocongo. 

Jacob, son of Shirki, Subashi. 
Omar, son of Kiligh, Subashi. 
son of Kiligh, Subash. 
Mahmud, son of Kiligh, Subashi. 
— son of Shirki. 








IL. Persian Verses in the Syriae Character, discovered by 
Mr. Conybeare, 


That the Persian Christians, of whose sufferings the Acts 
of the Martyrs tell us so much, had some literature in the 
language of their country, seems likely, and, indeed, a version 
of the Bible in Persian is mentioned by both Jewish and 
Christian authorities of pre-Mchammedan times. Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare has observed that a letter of the sixth century 
Ld by the Armenians to the Persian Christians 
was in Persinn as well as Armenian; gplywp Sax popes 
ko gepubpkt “we have written in Armenian and Persian” 
are the words with which the writers describe the language 





LWnTresse 
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of their letter.’ He was also fortunate enough to discover 
in a Nestorian Ritual (Gazza No. 1 of the Library of the 
Propaganda, Piazza di Spagna) some fragments of a Persian 
hymn, written in the Syriac character. They are on 
p. 233; Dean Maclean describes them thus :— 

“The Persian lines ure inserted close to one another in 
four stanzas of an Epiphany ‘Canon,’ where they are 
obviously out of place and intruded. The first three Persian 
stanzas are intruded into three consecutive Syriac stanzas, 
then follows an uninterpolated Syriac stanza, then the fourth 
Persian stanza is interpolated inthe next Syriac stanza. 
They only spoil the sense of the Syriac, and it is hard to 
suy why they have been interpolated in that particular 
place . . . . I should conjecture that some scribe, who 
knew the Persian lines well and wished to preserve them, 
interpolated them not very skilfully into this Canon.” 

The MS. is said to belong to the thirteenth century. 

Persian is practically unknown to the Nestorians of Persia 
of our time: they speak (besides their own vernacular) 
Turkish or Kurdish; and there is a ritual which I have 
seen at Urmi in which Turkish is mixed with Syriac, 
somewhat as Persian is mixed with it here. The Syriac 
verses in this passage show Mohammedan influence, since 
they rhyme in a definite consonant; the date of the Persian 
verses 18s harder to settle, since the history of rhyme und 
versification in Persian is obscure. But they contain no 
word that can be termed Arabic except dind, ‘ religion’; and 
the questions connected with that word are too difficult to 
permit of our basing much on its occurrence. 

Dean Maclean's description proceeds: “The Canon jis 
Deut. xxxii, 21'-45, each two (Syriac) clauses of which are 
‘farced" with a Syriac stanza. The interpolated stanzas are 
as follows” :— 

Dent. xxxii, 40: Mix, O Lord, our Hallelujahs with the 
Hallelujahs of the angels, and our hymns with their hymns, 
and our songs with their songs. 

(First Persian passage.) 


| spp [deq/Pag, Tiflis, 1901, p. 47. 
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Deut. xxxii, 41": And my hand shall take hold on judgment, 
and J will render vengeance : 

May Thy will, 0 Lord, be pleased with the service of Thy 
worshippers, and may our prayers be received before the 
throne of Thy majesty. 


(Second Persian pussage. ) 


Deut. xxxii*, 42°: J will make my arrows wet. 
as} ds Jonas 
.Us3]o Naco]:4 tmauo 
-ies tos etl ios 


(Syriac) Pour out thy grace upon us, 

Yea, Lord, and hear our prayer, 

And be gracious to him that has sinned and 
done evil 

Seventy times seven seven. 
(Third Persian passage.) 

Deut. xxxii, 42°: And my sword shall decour of the blood 
of the slain. Syriac stanza rhyming m N. 


Deut. xxxii, 42°: From the head of the crown of the enemy : 
therefore, ye watione. 


. baSos orto) otos of 

- bac? 5 [Apolo 

-boane jis boo 

» baamko? o1Sos» 
Come, ye peoples, sound a hymn, 
and thanksetving by sacrifice (?) 


in this glorious feast 
of the Baptism of Christ, 


(Fourth Persian passage.) 
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The Persian verses are a5 follows: they are printed from 
a copy of Mr. Conybeare’s photographs made by Dean 
Maclean, collated by J. P. Margoliouth and myself. 
(1) p. 2adq, 
Vina . oAca] S049 
13 Paaaio 3b fap - aacbiio 
(2) p. 233e. 
20720 * uzaho 250380 
ssnglo bed Yow. 202 <5) 
+ O19 basmso uo fas 
(3) p. 2338, 
203 . $03 Limos on) Lsaeto 
a9, act) «305 cna Oto 
(4) p. 2938, 
}ar00.,050 + aaaj50 15] sae 
. saatcosZ 2, of . waa SOS 
# waster as alo 
(1) May be transliterated : 
ash ele glee Seated a) “és aate aos Le we po 
|, xt 


I looked to every side: I saw that security ts bound wp with 
Christianity. The pure religion ia Christ's, 


The spelling |)'s.\ and Le for .s;)2~1 and yo may be 
dialectic. The alteration & asi for 52 foe is very slight. 
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5 ly oh eS OY tnt Lt et 


Thou eatest, thou buyest, thou sellest, thou revilest, thou takest 
[not P] the right way. The pure religion 1s Christ's. 


Here, again, sly ' 2% is spelt |) lst. 


a te scl ot 
sl Slee yo) 5S I 
I) Learptee FL Lyte 
I am the friend of Christ. Bid me fear no-one. I remove 
trouble from the road. The pure religion is Christ's. 

The spelling anduh is noteworthy. The second line 1s 
not perfectly clear: 3039 Thy Gyso, £0 woo9. I think, 
however, the emendation oo] = ue 3) is fairly certain. 
With the aio NG Sf = we may compare the familiar use 
of § as a periphrasis for the imperative of the third person. 


(4) ‘The Persian begins— 
us! };20 [5] Saas 
id tle le202. o30 


dled Us F 
alias bey is 


Thou art baptized in the name of the Father and the Som 
and the Holy Ghost: 
Thou art holy, a Chrishan : 
And thou doat bestow on wa. 









— © * — 
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The sense of this last stanza is obscure, because it is not 
clear w’ ether it is addressed to the tepaeed Saviour or to 
the baptized Christiar 

If this bea fragment of ore Sail 











necdsaAn n hymnody, its 


value for the history of the Persian language is great. In 





any case, I think we dre justified in supposing that the 
name for Christian 3 ‘fearing’ is pre-Mohammedan, and 

_ that the Arabie wants often used for nionk, but sometimes 
signifying Christian merely, is a translation of it. LoJ, in 
ats turn, is probably « translation of the Greck eure. 

| ‘The mixture of Syriac with Persian in the last stanza 

is curious. 

_ Is the Persian rhyme, as it appears in these verses, 

borrowed from Arabic versification or from Christian versi- 

fication, such as appears in Latin? If the lines belong to 

the early Persian Church, the second Sameer: must 

be truce... | 
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Arr. XXVIUIIL.—The words ‘ Hanif’ and ‘ Muslim.’ By Sie 
Cuartes J. Law, K.C.8.L, V-P. B.A.S. 


Is the issue of this Journal for July, 1903 (pp. 467-493), 
Professor D. 8. Margoliouth propounds a theory in explanation 
of the words Musifim and Hanif, used in the Kur’an, which is 
thus stated :— 


‘The suggestion, then, which I should offer for the explanation 
of these terms is that some twenty years before Mohammed's 
mission some sort of natural monotheism was preached by Musay- 
limah, whose followers being called Muslims [after the preacher's 
name | and Zent/s [from the tribe of Hanifnh to which he belonged }, 
these words were supposed to signify monothetet, and as such were 
adopted by Mohammed, who, owing to the comparative obscurity of 
Musaylimah, had at least at first no knowledge of their origin, and 
afterwards felt bound to assert positively that they were both in use 
in Abraham's time.’ 


When the paper setting forth this theory was read before this 
Society in February last, it appeured to me that the suggestion 
was, on historical and etymological grounds, acurcely tenable ; 
and a careful perusal of the paper in print, in spite of the 
erudition and wealth of illustration with which its ideas are 
supported, has not led me to change this opinion. 

Tf we consider the question historically, the hypothesis 
demands that Musailimah’s teaching should, for a considerable 
time before the appearance of Muhammad, have attained 
such a celebrity and extension in the Arabian Peninsula that, 
although the tribe to which he belonged had its settlements in 
al-Yamamah, the tract of Najd overlooking the Persian Gulf, 
the ideas embodied in it had made their way across to the 
Westorn Hijaz and Tihamah, and there left in current use 
these words of religious import, without any trace surviving 
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in the memory of men of their real origin. It is further 
necessiry to suppose that the author of these ideas continuously 
maintamed them in his home in Central Arabia, until in 
the year 9 or 10) after the Flight he set up as @ serious rival 
in prophecy to Muhammad. 

The word Havif, except in verses attributed to men 
admittedly Hanifs themselves, has so far been found used in 
the poetical literature of Muhammad's time only by two poets 
of Hudhail, a tribe settled between Mecea and Medinah, 
Sakhr al-Ghaiy, who seems to have been a pagan, and Abi 
Dhu’atb, who was a Muslim born in the year 622 ap. 
Islamic tradition knows of a number of religious thinkers 
before Muhammad who are described us Hanife, and of 
whom the following is a list -— 


. Warakah b. Nawfal, of Kuraish ; 
- ‘Ubsid-allah b, Jahsh, of Asad b. Khugaimah : 
- ‘Uthman b. al-Huwairith, of K: raish ; 


. Zaid b. ‘Amr b, Nufail, also of Kuraish. 


= CS ho ee 


These four are named by Ibn Ishak (p. 143). The first 
was a cousin of Khadijah, Muhammad's first wile; the second, 
though « man of Asad, was the son of a Kuraishite mother, 
Umaimah, daughter of ‘Abd-al-Muttalib, and therefore him- 
self a cousin of Muhammad. Warakah became a Christian, 
and died in that faith during the Futred, or interval which 
elapsed between the first revelation to Muhammad (chap, xevi 
of the Kur’an) and that which followed it. ‘Uhbaidallah 
adopted Islam, and joined the emigration to Abyssinia in 
615 a.p.; there he embraced Christianity, und died in that 
faith. Muhommad married his widew, Umm Habibah, 
daughter of Abi Sufyin. ‘Uthman is said to have repaired 
to the Greek Emperor at Constantinople, and there become 
a Christian. Zaid alone of the four never departed from his 
religious position, and died a Hanif before the Prophet's 
mission. He was a near kinsman of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, 
und his son Sa‘id b. Zaid was a distinguished Muslim. His 
faith is thus epitomised by Ibn Ishak (p. 144): “ He withdrew 
from the worship of idols, abstained from eating that which 
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Thad died of iteclf, from blood, and from things sacrificed to 
idols, forbade the burying alive of female infants, and pro- 
claimed that he worshipped the Lord of Abraham.” Much 
verse of a religious character is ascribed to him, some of 
which will be referred to below. 

Tbn Kutaibah adds to the above (Mfa‘ari/, Wiistenfeld’s 
edition, pp. 26-40) :— 


5. Urbab b. al-Bara’, of ‘Abd-al-Kais. He, however, 1s 
said to have been a Christian, and Christianity was widely 
prevalent along the southern shores of the Persian Gulf, 
where his tribe lived ; 

6. Umayyah b. Abi-s-Salt, of Thakif, whose home was at 
at-Ta'it ; 

7. Kuss b, Sa‘idah, of Iyad, of whom there is a notice 
in the Aghdni xiv, 41-44, Muhammad heard him at ‘Ukadh, 
but he died before the Mission ; 

§. Abii Kais Sirmah b, Abi Anas, of the Banu-n- Najjar 
of Yathrib, who became a Muslim after the Prophet's flight 
to that place ; 7 

9. Khalid b. Sinan b. Ghaith, of ‘Abs. His daughter 


became a Muslim, 


To these should be added :— 


10. Abii Kais Saiff ibn al-Aslat, of the Aus-allah of 
Yuthrib. He led his tribe in the fratricidal conflict of Bu‘ath. 
Fe did not accept Islam, but his verses quoted by Ibn Ishak 
show him to have been a Hanif. 


From the above it appears:—(1) that the bearers of the 
name Hanif, so far as recorded (for the man of ‘Abd-al-Kais 
may be neglected), all belonged to the Hijaz and the West 
‘of the Arubian Peninsula; (2) that their doctrme was distinct 
from Christianity, although several of those who professed. 
the Hanifite faith ndopted that religion, and was also distinct 
from Islim: and (3) that it had certain specific features— 
rejection of idolatry, abstention from certuin kinds of food, 
and the worship of “ the God of Abraham"; ascetic practices, 
such as the wearing of sackcloth, are also ascribed to some of 
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the Hanifs. There secms to be no reason to doubt that these 
Hanifs are historical personages, or that their doctrines are 
in the main correctly described. One of the most notable of 
them, Umayyah b. Abi-s-Salt, was an opponent and rival of 
the Prophet, and composed eclegies on those who tell at Badr. 
Mauch of his verse has survived, and in it the eclectic religion 
of the Hanifs appears to be well portrayed. I know of 
no good reason for doubting its substantial authenticity ; 
Islamic tradition would hardly have been likely to invent 
texts ascribing doctrines agreeing with Islam to an enemy 
of Muhammad's; and the verse has « distinct and peculiar 
stamp, both of language and style, which secms to justify 
us in considermge most of it to be really. the work of 
Umayyah. . 

Now these are all celebrated men, many considerably 
older than the Prophet, with regard to whom there is no 
trace whatever in tradition of any connection with Musai- 
limah and the Bani Hanifah ; their locality is remote from 
al-Yamamoh, and outside of the Hijaz and its neighbourhood, 
with one exception, we hear nothing of the use of the 
word FHani/. 

This exception is in the account of the death of Bistam 
b. Kats, a chief of Shaiban, one of the divisions of Bakr 
b. Wa'il, and thus a sister-tribe of Hanifah, as related in 
the Kamil of al-Mubarrad (ed, Wright, pp. 130-31). 

Bistim, who is said to have been a Christian, with his 
brother led a raid upon the herds of the Banii Dabbah. 
While driving off the spoil of captured camels, he was 
pursued and thrust through with a spear by ‘Asim b. Khalifah 
of Dabbah. The stroke hurled him from his horse on to 
# bush of the shrub called aff’ah: as he lay there, his 
brother made as though he would return to his assistance, 
whereupon Bistam called out, “ Ana hanifiun in raja‘ta,” 
The sense of these words is taken by Professor Naldeke 
(see Wellhausen, Heidenthum" p. 250) to be, “I will abjure 
Christianity and become o heathen if thou returnest!” 
The words appear to be a warning to his brother not to 
run the risk of being captured or slain. If this is right, 
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we must take /anif here as used by a Christian Arab in 
the sense which the Aramaic equivalent Aanpd bore to the 
Christian Arameans from whom the Christianity of the 
Bakrites was derived—that ts, as equivalent to pagan. 

A similar story, with somewhat different surroundings, 
is told of the same Bistam in the NWoakda’id of al-Farazdak 
and Jarir, and in the ‘/kd al-Ferld of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi 
(ed, 1293) iii, 86. As given in the Weka'id, Bistam, at 
the encounter of al-Ghabit, was taken prisoner by ‘Utaibah 
of Yarbii‘; the companions of the latter called out to Bijad, 
Bistam’s brother, Awrra ‘ald akiik, “Come back ond help 
thy brother,” hoping to capture him also. Bistam shouted 
to him, Ja kararta, ya Bijadu, fo'ana fanif! It is clear 
from this version of the tale that we must read in the 
Kamil, as Wright prints, raja‘ta, and not, as Professor 
De Goeje suggests in the Critical Notes (p. 51), and as 
Professor Margoliouth translates (p. 452), raya‘tu. 

Whether the meaning of Aanif here be heathen, as 
Néldeke thinks, or Muslim, as al-Mubarrad appears to have 
supposed, it seems at any rate certain that it could not 
mean, in the mouth of a Bakrite and a neighbour of 
the Bani Hanifuh, a follower of Musailimah in monotheism. 
It would be exceedingly strange if the celebrity of that 
teacher had established the word in a sister-tribe as the 
name of a religious sect, haying lost its original (supposed) 
meaning of member of the tribe of Hanifah. 

The chief of the Bani Hanifah until 630 a.p., when he died, 
was Haudhaoh son of ‘Ali. Wellhausen (Shiszen iv, p. 102, 
note) observes that he was the most powerful man of his day 
in Central Arabia; and as such he is mentioned among the 
kings to whom the Prophet sent special mvitation to adopt 
Islam. He was the ally of the Persian king, and protector 
of his caravans between al-Mada'in and the (then) Persian 
province of al-Yaman. The story of his punishment of the 
Bani Sa‘d of Tamim, referred to by Professor Margoliouth on 


1 7 am indebted to Professor Bevan for the reference to the story in the 
-nelat lhe aang abana os a Ex maarirhie? ite 
as well na for other susmestions us to the interpretation of the pussage. 


4.8.4.8, 190%, an 
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p. 491 as ‘unedifying * and a ‘treacherous murder,’ will: be 


be found related in a slightly different form in Tabari 


i, pp. 984 sqq.; I may also refer to my Translations of 
Ancient Arabic Poetry, p. 88. The act was certainly not 
“9 treacherous murder,’ but a measure of legitimate reprisal 
—according to the ideas of the time—upon a robber tribe. 
Haudhah, moreover, acted as the agent of the Persian Governor 
of the Bahrain Const, and obtained, by his intercession, the 
release of a hundred prisoners of Tamim. Now Haudhah 
was a Christian, and this is how Maimin al-A‘sha, the 
greatest poet of his day, celebrates his deed of mercy :-— 


Labs she ore wglS Iytel, AS | er 3 Soe ane tak rT 
Lass Ley satel Ley YN p's Rls 5H) op OP 


“And there he loosed from their bonds a hundred out of 

From all on that happy morn he cast the fetters away. 
“These were his offering meet that Easter morning, with 

these 

He came before God, in hope to win the meed of his 

grace.” ] 

We do not know how far the tribe of Hanifah followed 
Haudhah in adherence to Christianity, The tale told of 
‘Umair b. Sulmi in the Adil of al-Mubarrad, and referred to 
by Professor Margoliouth, does not mention that Christianity 
was then professed by ‘Umair and his family; but I have 
not been sable to discover in it “a rather owfré form of 

ganiem.”’ Wright's edition of the Mami! (p. 203) does 
not mention that the protection given by ‘Umair to his 
client was written on an arrow; and in any case the story 
goes to show that ‘Umair felt himself compelled by the 
obligations of jidr to surrender his own brother, who had 
murdered the brother of his yar, to justice. There were five 
bishops in Katar and its neighbourhood, the tract on the 








\ Tabart Le. p. 987. Ihave ventured to quote my metrical rendering, whict 
se sulteity cic vent quote my metrical rendering, which 
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south of the Persian Gulf included in al-Yamimah ;! their 
influence no doubt extended a considerable way into the 
interior, as is testified by Christian names (‘Abd-al-Masih, 
Abii Maryum) borne by Arabs of the Upland. The deputation 
of Hanifah, which visited the Prophet (with Musailimah in 
their company), were apparently Christians, for they had 
a church, with a rdfid or priest in charge, which they were 
ordered to destroy (Wellhausen, Shizsen iv, 157). 

With Christianity in possession, before the appearance 
of Musailimah as e prophet, it is difficult to believe that 
he was the discoverer of the “religion of Abraham” and 
the propagator of the religious movement represented by 

Al-A‘shit himself belonged to another sub-section of Bakr, 
Kais b, Tha‘labah, His home was at Manfiihah in al- 
Yamimah, no great distance from the place which was the 
headquarters of Musailimah, and it would seem that (some 
time after the poet's death) his tribe adhered to Musailimah 
when the latter set up aa a prophet? AJl-A‘shi was one of 
the quickest wits of his time; a man of wide experience who 
had travelled over the length and breadth of Arabia. His 
poems teem with acute observation of human nature, and he 
took a special mterest im religious questions, though himself 
i free liver, and probably Epicurean in his view of things. 
The kasidai which he addressed to Muhammad when, after 
the truce of al-Hudaibiyah, he proposed to adhere to Islam, 
but was dissuaded from it by the Kuraish, is well known. 
But in all the extant poetry of al-A‘sha there is not a word 
of Musailimah. This seems conclusive against the theory 
that, at any time before he emerged as a declared prophet, 
which was, we know, im the last year of Muhammad's life, 
that tencher hod established a reputation m al-Yomamah 
which had led to the currency of Muslim and Hanif as 
religious terms signifying adherents of his teaching. 

Absolutely the only evidence which Professor Margoliouth 
brings forward to support his view is, first, the fable that, 

! See Sir H. Rawlinson in J.R.A.S., new sor, vol. xii, p. 222. 
* Boo Yakit tv, p. 669. 
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Musasilimah was 150 years old when he was killed, and 
accondly, a tradition respecting the name ar-Ralmdn related 
by Ishak. The first, that Musailimah had reached any 
very advanced age when he stood forth as a prophet, seems 
to be refuted by the story of his relations with the prophetess 
Sajah, and by the activity he displayed at the battle where 
he met his death. Al-Ya‘kibi relates (ii, 146) that he was 
thrust through with a spear by Aba Dujamah the «Ansari, 
bat forced his way up the shaft and killed his assailant, alter 
which he was dispatched by the negro Wahshi, the slayer 
* of Hamzah, with a javelin. The second piece of evidence 
deserves more consideration. The tradition as related by 
Ibn Ishak (p. 200) is as follows: “ When the Meceans said, 
‘It has been reported to us that a man in al-Yamamah 
ealled ar-Rahmidn is thine instructor: and in him we will 
never believe’—the following verse was revealed to the 
prophet (Sirah xiii, 39):—*Thus have We sent thee to 
a people before whom other peoples have passed away, that 
thou mightest recite to them that with which We have 
inspired thee: and they refuse to believe in the Merciful 
(ar-Rahmdn): say, ‘He is my Lord. There is no God but 
He. To Him do I commit myself, and to him is my 
conversion.” ”’ 

The tradition is not given with an isndd; but although m 
our ordinary Kur’ans the chapter (xiii, “ Thunder”) in 
which the verse stands is marked as given at Mecca, it is also 
reported by other authorities to have been revealed at Medina 
(see Jikan p. 24). 

In the .Adal-work, quoted by Professor Margoliouth, called 
Alif-Ba (ii, p. 244), it is said that Musailimah was called 
ar-Rahmén before the birth of Muhammad's father ‘Abdallah, 
and that therefore the Kuraish, when they heard Muhammad 
recite, “ Bismi-/-ldhi-r- Rahmdani-r-Hahtn,"” used to say, 
“Thou art only making mention of the Rahman of al- 
Yamimah.” This, it will be seen, is quite another version 
of the tradition. Neither, in view of the circumstances 


© [t15 noticeable that al-Ya"kibi has also the fable of his 150 years, which is 
pot therefore confined to Spain. = 
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mentioned ubove, seems to possess much weight. almdn was 
au novel word to the Arabs as a name of God. The Kuraish 
would not have it used at the treaty of al- Hudaibtyah 
In AH. 6; and the story in the Agidni xv, 158, of the 
remark on hearing it of Arbad, the brother of Labid, shows 
that it was looked upon as representing some strange and 
outlandish deity, different from the generally known Allah. 

The foundation, therefore, for the hypothesis that Musai- 
limah, at any time before the prophet’s mission, is likely 
to have been sufficiently well known as a teacher to give 
wide currency to important religions terms like Hanif and ~ 
Musiim, seems altogether madequate. 

All that history, as authentic as any other record of the 
time, tells us of Musailimah is that he was one of a number of 
pretenders to prophethood who all arose about the same time, 
in the last year of Muhammad's Itfe and i diately after 
his death. Al-Aswad al-‘Ansi im the Yaman, Musailimah 
in al-Yamamah, Tulaihah in Asad, Sajah in Tamim, all 
apparently dealt m the same kind of religious wares, Al- 
Aswad, no less than Musailimah, practised conjuring (34..5, 

see Tabart i, 1796), ATL had mu’adhdhins and daily prayers. 
All delivered utterances in sqj‘, in the style of the Ad/ins. 
Whether these approached in impressiveness those of Mu- 
hammad in his early Meccan sfirahs is a matter of opmion ; 
to me at least it seems that, if we may judge by what is 
recorded of them, they fall far short of the latter. 

Having thus endeavoured to deal with the historical side 
ot Professor Murgoliouth’s theory, I now proceed to deal 
with the linguistic. And here we must distinguish between 
Ffanif and Muslim. ‘The latter word belongs to a root the 
various forms of which are well known and much used ; the 
former stands, in its relizious signification, by itself, and 
the other derivatives of the root afford little assistance m 
fixing its history and meaning. 

Hanif (with its plural Awnafa’) oceurs in the Kur’an 
twelve times, six times in Meccan, and six in Medinian 





Sirahs. In eight of these passages it is used to describe 


the Miliat Ibrahim. In two of the Medinian Sarais (iu, 60, 
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and iv, 124) it is joined with Muslim or its verb (as/ama 
wayhahw) ; im one (xcviil, 41, in pl.) or perhaps two (xxii, 32, 
also in pl.) it is used as equivalent to Muslim. 

That « tribal name like Hanifsah should have given rise 
to an adjective Jani is, I believe, a suggestion incapable 
of being supported by any etymological parallel. All names 
indicative of sects are nishahs in -i, and Hanifah would 
thus have formed {as in the case of the division of Sunnis 
following the Imiim Abii Hantiah an-Nu'min) /aneafi. 
Umayyah's use of al-Hanifah for the collective body of 
Hfonifs is regular, just us a@/- Mu‘tazilah stands for the 
Mu‘tazilis collectively; but the word has the article, and 
clearly has no connection with the tribal name Hanifah, 
of which the article forms no part. 

The word tehennafa, meaning to act as a Hanif, occurs 
im a verse of the poet Jiran al-‘Aud (‘Amir b, al-Harith 
of Numair, a sept of ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘uh), a J@Aiti 


EL Solel Sal lG1 Levey LEI oye Hill S's 


“And they (the camels) reached their destination in the 
latter age of ‘Ge night, after that the devotee who 
pri austerities hike a Hanif had begun his 








There does not appear to be any reason to connect —=* 
with =", a word which occurs only in a tradition relating 
to the Prophet, who is said to heve practised austeritics 
(takanaatia) in a cave on Mount Hira’ before he received his 
revelation. It seems more probable that, as Dr. Hirschield 
suggests (New Researches p. 19, note) * ==" is taken from 
the Hebrew fehinndth prayers, Hinth means perjury, whether 
false swearing or the breaking of oaths, not si in general; 
and thus the proposal to take fakanwuth as a privative 
formation, domg that by which sin is expelled, appears. 
to be unne Pessary. 


1 Soe Khizinah ix, sity 
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The conclusion in regard to Hanif is, I think, that its 
origin must be left unexplained, like that of many another 
word in the Kur’an and the old poetry; we know 
approximately its meaning as a term of religion, but nothimg 
certain as to its source. The most acceptable conjecture 
seems to me to be that of Sprenger, referred to on p. 479 of 
Professor Margoliouth’s paper, that it is connected with the 
Hebrew Adnéf, heretic ; cases of identical roots which have 
violently opposed meanings in Hebrew and Arabic are by no 

With Muslim the case is quite different. This word docs 
not, like Hiani/, stand alone, but is merely the nomen agentts 
of a verb which is freely used throughout the Kur’an in 
the past, the imperfect, the imperative, and the infinitive. 
No parallel can, I believe, be adduced for the formation 
of such a verb, in the fourth form, from a proper name." 
The forms of the verb used in constructing denominatives 
are the first, second, and fifth. It would be contrary to 
all analogy to hold that Muslim is derived directly from 
Maslamah or Musailimah, and that the participle has then 
given rise to the other parts of the verb, For as/ama, yuslimu, 
aslim, islam, the succession of ideas seems plam. Safima 
means “he was safe, at peace and rest;” sa/m and si/m mean 
“peace, safety, quiet;” as/ama thus means “he obtained 
peace by doing something or other,” ordinarily by letting 
go or surrendering that which is the subject of ‘dispute. 
We have the verb in the neutral sense of letting go in such 
phrases as (Zuhair i, 21) : 


api Labl JN Sys ost oe Zell ly 


“He sped with her through the hard flinty spaces, while 
she galloped as swiftly as falls a bucket which has 
been let loose from the rope.” 


17 do not overlook the wsuge by which this form is employed for going to 
a placo—onjada, athema, oymana: be went to Najd, to Tihiimah, to al-Yoman. 
But this specialized wee is different from that suggested in Professor Murgroliouth’s 
paper, 
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and the following quoted by al-Asma‘i :— 
ALS es) SAO 
alsd) Ipeom | sy sll te 


“She said to me, while twin tears fell from her eyes, like 
pearls which have been let go from the string— 
‘Upon those who have gone their way be peace!’ ” 


Then comes the sense of handing over to destruction, 
surrendering, deserting, which is, as Professor Margoliouth 
says, extremely common. Thus, in the account given in 
ul-Anbari’s Commentary on the Mufaddaliyat of the first 
Day of al-Kulab, when Shurahbil the uncle of Imra‘al-Kais 
was deserted by the men of Tamim who formed part of 
his force, and met his death, the verb is several times 
employed, and the masdar isiim is used of the act of 
desertion, A common subject of praise in a eee 
on a tribe is that they do not surrender » member or 
chent who by an act of violence has involved them in 
troublesome claims. Thus Zuhair says of ‘Abs (xvi, 46) :— 


rah pile NY psd 5G, Coat Jy 3 ais 


* Noble are they: the seeker of vengeance gains not his end 
with them, nor is the sinner against them given up.” 


It is very remarkable that in the Kur’an there is no 
single instance of this use of the verb. Wherever used, 
ont, att, a+ have the religious sense and no other.’ This 
sense of aslama is fully expressed by the addition wajhahu 
li-liah, or wWa-idh, e.g. in Kur. xxxi, 21 (Meccan): ii, 106; 
iii, 18; iv, 124 (Medinian), “To surrender one’s face to 
God,” to look to Him for guidance, to place oneself com- 
pletely in His hands, seems a perfectly natural development 


epi eT gnosis in Stirah xxvii, 31 and 33. Tut as Solomon 


and Billets her Prva 
sedi ew ne ¢ llr a fe oniinty sense TiO: ts EE 
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of the sense of ‘to surrender, let go."! In the first, of the 
passages quoted above, xxxi, 21 (a Meccan Sirah), the 
phrase runs thus :— 

es) Hall ANA D553 SE gb 5 4 al) eee aes peed ures 


“Whoso setteth his face to God-ward and docth good, 
hath indeed laid hold of the surest handle.” 


Here aslama, he let go, is contrasted with isfamsake, he 
laid hold of, and the nexus of ideas is plain. 

Whether &s/im had this religions sense before Muhammad 
seems doubtful. The only example of it is m the verses 
attributed, on p. 148 of Ibn Hisham, to Zaid b, ‘Amr b. 
Nuiail, the Manif:— 


‘‘T have surrendered my face to Him to whom the earth, 
that bears heavy rocks on her surface, surrenders 
herself : 

“‘ He spread her out, and when He saw that she had come 
to rest on the watere, He fastened upon her the 
mountains, 


“And I have surrendered my face to Him to whom the 
clouds have surrendered themselves, bearing sweet 
limpid rain ; 

“When they are led along to a country, they obey the 
leading, and pour forth thereon their burden in full 


streams.” 


Perhaps, as Professor Margoliouth say: s it is safest to 
regurd these verses of the ‘precursors’ as fabrications 
based on the Kur’an; but if co, it can hardly be asserted 


1 Tn the alana sqjiode, ‘face* is to be understood os the sr it in 
of nafs, ‘ Campure the rerea in the Mamdeah, od. Freytag, p. 4/—tnnd 
fonurcAige eanal-rs we | bie fwaand, eee make ourselves cheap (1.2. a ~ 
lives ghuily) on the of tattle ’'—with the parallel passage quoted 
ira ae rabdhulh fi-l-haija’i wayai, “and I give away my face Froel 
in the fight.’ Similarly, in A2thiopic, ré"zs, “head,” ia often for “soli.” 


















Tay Mea ink bedacs :Mahanarhd halla liga wenten: 
_ At the same time it may be said that the idea expressed 
in Zaid’s verses, that there is an Jsdim of Nature as well 
‘a3 of Man, is not found in those words in the Kur'an, 
where the verb is never used except of men and Jinn; 
and it seems not impossible that the verses may be authentic. 
tT Self-surrender, Js/ém, is an idea of the highest religious 
value, not in the faith called after the Prophet Muhammad 
alone. It is, I venture to think, the secret of the success 
of that faith with mankind, and it was the force and 
Vila with which Muhammad preached it that gave the 
congue g impulse to his creed. To ascribe this great 
. idea, the expression of which seems comme aed accounted 
for by the ordinary vocabulary of Arabic, to a misw 

standme of the name of a sect founded by an otasats 
teacher on the other side of Arabia, and that teacher such 
a one as Musailimah, scems to me a very singular example 
of extravagant conjecture. 
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Ant. XXIX.—Notes from the Tanjur. By F. W. Tomas, 
M.R.AS. 


5.  Sarasratiatotra attributed to Kalidasa. 


Tae Tanjur contains, beside the Meghadiifa, two short poems 
attributed to Kalidasa, both mentioned by Huth in his 
analysis of Mio, vols. cxvii-exxiv (Sitsungsberichle d. hk. 
prews, Akademie d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1895, xy, 
p. 17). One is entitled Mangaldsfake, and is found in 
Bayud, vol. Ixxxvi, fol. 225, The other, a hymn to Sarasvati 
(Royud, vol. Ixxxii, foll. 199-200), I here transcribe with 
a tentative translation, which may perhaps enable scholars 
to estimate the probability of the supposed authorship, and 
to identify the work with the Sanskrit original if discovered. 
Wone of the numerous printed collections of Sanskrit stotras 
appear to contain anything corresponding to it, nor is it 
identical with any of the manuscript stotras to Sarasvati 
which I have been able to examine. Perhaps some scholar 
may be able to discover verses cited from it. 

The poem is in fifteen verses of two lines cach, and there 
are some indications which point to the Aryd metre, 


| Reya. gar. skad.du| sva.ra.sva.sti*. sto. tira. 
na. ma | bod . skad . du | Tha . mo. dbyans . can. 
L | ston. gla. rab. rgyas . ku. mud . dui . dan . chu. 
éel . gans . ri . tar . dkar . ba | 
| rab. dkar. dkar . geal . gzi . Idan. yi? . Aphrog . tha - 
mo. dbyais . can . phyag . Atshalo | 
4 ‘This is the provalent spelling in the block-print, which however here reads 


- yoo = 
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4. | mi. des. gti. mug . rmotis . pai . tshogs . ni. kun. 
nas . Ajoms! | 

| smran. na. sun. dbyin . thogs . med . kun . gzigs. 
spobs . pa/ii . gter . mchog . rgyas . par . mdzod | 

| agrib . gis. sprin . bral . blo . gros. fod. zer. ston . 
Idan . rab . tu . Achar . ka . yi | 

| ii. mafi. ger . gyis . Abyed . byadi. padmo. rab. dul . 
kha . Abyed . rmam . rgyas . pas | 


4. | rab. tu. dri. zim . bsil . iad . Idan . padi. padmoli . 
z0. Abrafi . tos. dag . la | 
| bdag - blofi. gus. pas. Athuns . pas. blo. gros . cher. 
rgyas . sbran . rtsis , Agro . rnams . skyois | 
| gser . gyi. ri. dan. kun .mkhyen . chu . gter. Ita. 
bur . kun . nas. Ihun . chags . pa | 
| rtsod . paki. phye.ma.leb . dai. bdud . dan. dus. 
kyi. rlui . gis. bskyod . ma . yin | 
| beu . drug . na . tshod . Ita. budi . bu. mo . rab. 
mdzes . seep . padi . flams . dan . Idan | 
| Ihe . yi. rgyan . rmams . du. mas . khyod . kyi. lus . 
dan . yan . lag . mdzes . pa. yis | 


| chu . Agram . gnas .nas.mgrin . sbon .dgah . bskyed . 
rgya .mtshofi . lha . mo. dbyaris . can . ma | 
| Khyod . la. phyng. Atshal . btse . bas . bdag . blosi ‘ 
mi. $63. mun. pa. myur.du. sol | 
8. | tab. tu. siian . padi . dbyans . Idan. dri. zaAi. bu . 
mo. yid . Aphrog . ma! | 
| lag. gi. du. byed . rab. tu. bsgyur . bas. tsharis . 
pa/a . geut . dbyatis . riama . Abyui . bas | 
- | Sgra dan . tshad . ma. sian . nag . mion . brjod 
sdeb . shyor . legs . béad . chos . rnams . kun | 
| pha. rol. yid . Aphrog . Adzin . par. nus. pa. cifi.. 
phyir . bdag . la. mi. stsol . lags | 


ee 


or 


= 


_ 


L a] 


| This line Inoks 4 syllables ! 
* Two syllables wanting ! 
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10. | khyod . kyi . thugs . ni. kun . tu. mi. gyo. rgya. 
misho . chen . po. lia . bu. ste | 
| thugs . rjefi. brlabs . 4ags . drag . tu. bakyod . pas . 
Agro. bahi. gdun . ba. rab. tu . sol | 
11. | dba . gi . rgyal . podi . Abyun . gnas . yid. bain. 
re. skon . dbyans . can. rgya. mtsho . yis | 
| rmons . padi. gdun . bas . gduhs . pada. skye. bo. 
ris. por. skyon . ba. dan! | 
12. | gti. mug. dag. gis. blo. dman . skye. bofi. re . ba. 
myur. du. shone | 
| bdac. blodi. ku. mud, da. ni, rab. tu. kha,zlum’- 
ram . par. gnag . pa - ar 
13. | bail. zer. byed . pas . rab . tu. sprin . bral . dkyil. 
hkhor . mam. par. tgyas . pa. ee: 
| ku. mud.kha. bye. rab. rgyns . ze . Abru/a . bail . 
fad . ram. par. sel. bar . mdzod | 


14. | rab. tu. dri. bral. rkyen . gyi. dri. mas.ma. phog . 
ma. Agags . khyod . kyi . sku | 
| kun . tu. tshans . pati. dbyans . can. ca. cof. dn. 
bral . khyod . kyi . gsun * | 
15, | 6es. bya. kun. la . thogs . pa. med . padi. ye . ées 
dan . Idan . khyod . kyi . thugs | 
| bstod . pa . Adi . yis . bated . la . dbyans . can . ma. 
yis . blo . gros . mchog . rab. rtsol °| 


‘ssh can. gyi. bstod . pa. Adi. ni | tho. phyogs . 
. Teyud - ans byun. bafi. mkhas.pa.chen . po. 
ae ta . nag . mofi . khol. gyis . dbyans . can . 
ma. zal. gzigs. padi. dus . su. dgyes . te. bsatod. 
pa . rdzogs . 50 || 
pan. zig. Adi. Adon. pu. ln. ses. rab. stsol . bar. 
khas . blatis . 50 | 


1 Two syllables wanting. 
2 Two syllables wanting. 
4) Sie for svn? 
4 Two syllables wanting 
§ Sie for atest? 
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| Tgya. gar. gyi. mkhon. po. pandi . ta . jii@ . na . si. 
In. dai | lo. tstsha . ba . dge . slon . chos. Abar, 


gyis . bsgyur . baso || 


In the Indian tongue: Sarasvatistotrandma. In the Tibetan 
tongue: Lha. mo. dbyans . can . gyi. bated . pa. 


1, White as (mght-) lotuses opening in autumn, as shells, 
4s moonstone, a5 the Snowy Range, 
Having the radiance of the white-rayed (moon) at its 
whitest, heart-winning Sarasvati, hail ! 


2. Vanquishing on every side the phantom throngs of the 
darkness of ignorance, 
Spread the excellent treasure of wisdom, all-seeing, 
untouched by contradiction in speech ! 
3. When grows the full' opening of the lips of the (day-) 
lotus, opened by the rays of the sun, 
That rises with a thousand rays, freeing the mind from 
the elouds of a double obscuration, 
#. Cherish then the people with the wide-spread nectar of 
wisdom, drunk with the reverence of my heart, 
At the ends of the anthers of the exceedingly frarrant, 
cool-scented lotus! 
“d, Like the Golden Mountain, and like an ocean of 
ommiscience, established fast on every side,* 
Unstirred by the butterflies * of contention and by the 
winds of desire and time, 
6. Having the charming coquettish heart of a girl of about 
sixteen years, 
Thy form and limbs made fair with divers heavenly 
adornments, 


* We here render red. tu, os rab. dul = fame seems inappm ite, 

+ In this and the preceding verse the ‘Tid, adie (lem, !), We 1 might be 
oi hoe Padma, seems to bo no more thin pages or padmini. 

* To the Hi “Dot Seber ae ait Hts regular tides, isa eymbol of 
Eovestad by thats oonbratted eee alias ime conception perhaps 
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7. Thy neck wet from standing at the shore,’ O Sarasvati, 
goddess of the ocean of delight, 
In kindness to him that does homage to thee, drive soon 
away the darkness of ignorance In my mind! 
8. 0 thou of exceeding pleasant voice, charming the hearts 
of the Gandharva women, 
Since through the excellence of the Samskaras of the 
parts? arise in purity the sounds of speech, 
9, Why dost thou not bestow upon me all the qualities of 
polished utterance,’ 
Capable of captivating the hearta of others, grammar, 
logic, poetry, lexicography and metre ? 
10, As thy heart is like a great ocean altogether free from 
mutability,* 
With the force of the waves of compassion in vehement. 
motion wash away the affliction of the world! 
Ll. By the ocean of Sarasvati, source of the wishing-jewel, 
fulfilling the heart’s own aspirations, 
Save quickly the beings afflicted with the affliction of 


delusion ! 
12. Fulfil soon the aspirationa of the beings whose minds 
are impaired by darkness : 
Though the (night-) lotus of my mind ia all black with 
closed lips,” 
13. Do thou, when the moon spreads her altogether cloudless 
halo, 


Dispel the chill® of the expanding anthers of the 
opening (night-) lotus. 


| Shon is apparently a misprint for abud:; or should we read spo ond translate 
“to him who trom the firtha renders homage to thee with loud cries "" (myrin . 
apod = wcktakagfham)? Or have we mgrin . nion = Nifaheuthat 

2 For the samstaras im epoch compard Kumdrcsombhace vil, ¥. 20; fog= 
limb ange? But it would be possible to trimslate “since through the excellence 
of the semahdres of thy body arise the sweet aounds of the word of Bralma.” 

3 Subhapita ? 

* Bee note on ¥, 4. | ; : 
_® Perhaps this ond the preceding line should be tr t have we in thia 
pase a reference to the author's own name (tifa = black)? . 

* Js there a play on the double sense of jada = (1) ‘ chill," (2) ‘stupid *? 


WIE TANIUR. _— a a 


— 






by th the defile ul | =i _ 
‘Thy spec, O all-pure Garseve, undefiled by in 
coherence 


ii 
15. Thy heart, endued with knowledge free from all contact 
with objects to be known,— 
To si eine her set vce derma may Sarasvati 
grant an excellent understar 
























Here ends this hymn to Sarasvati, composed in gratification 
on the occasion of a vision of Sarasvati by the great doctor, 
Pandit Kalidasa, born in a family of the southern region, 

Meher repeats it, to him the ST See is 






the lotsava Bhiksu Choa . Fiee (Dharmojjrala a. 


. riven =! nil “Mine hinge 
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Arr. XXX.— Misr in the Fifteenth Century. By <A. R. 
Goest and EF. T. Ricumoxn. 


Ix speaking of Misr, it 1s m the first place necessary to 
define exactly what it is meant to inelude, as the name has 
been used at different periods with different meanings. Misr 
here denotes the southern half of the Arab capital of Egypt, 
as opposed to the northern one. For its application to this 
part of Cairo we have the authority of El Magrizi, but it 
must be borne in mind that this author does not always 
adhere to his own definition, and frequently uses Misr in 
e limited sense also, In order to avoid contusion the town 
to which the name Misr in this restricted sense is given 
will here be distinguished as Fustat. 

The boundaries of Misr are: east and west, El Mugattam 
and the Nile; south, o line the exact direction of which will 
be enquired into hereafter, but which may be now stated 
as about the parallel of Duir et Tin; north, the main road 
running from the citadel to meet the Khalij near the mosque 
of Saiyidah Zainab. The area within these boundaries 
includes all the earlier sites of the capital, the sites of 
everything, that is, which was built before the advent of 
the Fatimites. It can hardly be doubted that this area is 
the most hopeiul field that exists for the exploration of the 
antiquities of the early Islamic period. Although it is now 
mostly desert, at one time or another practically the whole 
of it has been occupied by either dwellings or tombs, and 
it is the early date of the abandonment of many of its sites 
that renders them particularly interesting. 

The remains of former occupation are, in many places, at 
once visible in mounds or traces of houses showing above 
ground, but there must be much more now buried of which 
the systematic examination could hardly fail to yield results 
of the greatest: value to the study of early Arab civilization. 

7.2.A.8. 1903. al 








Tn such a land of antiquities as Egypt the claims of earlier 
antiquity seem to have prevented Misr from receiving the 
attention which it merits. No part of it appears yet to 
have been regularly explored. It is to be hoped that 1ts 
scientific exploration will be undertaken before its most 
valuable remains disappear at the hands of the antiquity 
digger and the carrier of sifdfi. As a preliminary, the 
most accurate information which is obtainable from written 
records relative to topography is obviously desirable. 
Although something has been done to make the references 
of the medieval native authors on Misr intelligible, and to 
locate the position of former sites, there still seems room for 
improvement m this direction. 

It is the object of this paper to endeavour to reproduce 
the plan of Misr as it formerly was, in a little more detail 
than has been done hitherto, and, in order to avoid confusion, 
the enquiry will be as closely as possible confined to what 
was in existence in about the year 800 a,u., the beginning 
of the fifteenth century of our era, at which time the two 
principal authors on the subject whose works are generally 
available wrote their books. 

These are El Magrizi and Sarim ed Din ibn Dugmigq. The 
Khitat of the former and El Intisar of the latter, both printed 
at Bulag, the one in 1270 a-n., the other 1309 a.t., will be 
cited as Mag. and 8.D. respectively ; Napoleon's “ Description 
de l'Egypte, Etat Moderne,” planches, tome i, which has also 
been extensively used, will be cited as Deser. with the number 
of the plate, as Deser. xvi. 

In the first place, a list may be given of the positions that 
can be fixed with certainty, including those of one or two 
buildings that date from after our period, but which are 
useful as marks, This list contains the name of every place 
within the limits of Misr which is of the period, and which 
it has been found possible to locate directly. Although some 
of these are not of much use for the preeent purpose, it may 
be useful to make it as complete us practicable. | 

The dates given ure approximate. WN early all the buildings 
mentioned still exist, but many have been restored or rebuilt. 
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E 8(1)ErRumailh ... .,. ... 13theent. Deser 
(2) Balibatibn Tilin ... ... before 14thcent. Desor. xxvi, sect. i, 122. 
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(3) El aaairaaat es  Garehet- 
mishlyah 1356 


(4) Tir el Wotdwit... 2... .... 966 Deser. 
(5) Khangah and Jimi‘ Shaikhu 1356 Deser. 
(6) Jami‘ el Bagli ... 3. ... 1288 Desor. 


(7) Turbat she ies ed Durr and 


. XEVI, sect. i, 278. 


XXVi, sect. 11, 148. 
xxvi, sect. ii, 121. 


xxvi, sect. 0, 49. 


wlafAa ...  ... 1258 Rap. Com. Cons. Mon. Art. 
Arabe, Fasc. ii, p. 21; 
Fase. xvii, p. 112, 


(8) Mashhad es Saiyidah Raqi- 


(9) Mashhad cs Saiyidah Sakinah 7 Deser. xxvi 


(10) Mashhad es haa 


fAyishah 6.5 sc ss ass r Deser. 


D 8 (11) Muadrasat el Jawali ins 1324 


"! 


Tt 


© § (13) (Qasrel‘Aini) ... ... prob.cire., 1450 Desor. 


” 


(lla) El Kabsh .,. ...  ... before 4th cent, Deser. 
(12) Qanatires Sibs‘ .., ... cire. 1260 Desor. xx 


(14) Kanisat Miri Mina or 
Biimina ... ... «. +. ameient, Le. 
prob. before 640 


F 9 (15) Masjid cl Juytshi(a) ... —-1105 


a 


” 


(16) Khingih Qanusin ... ... | 1330 Deser. 
E 9 (17) Babel Qarifsh ... ... before 14th cent. Deser. 
(18) El Madrasatel Ashrafiyah circ. 1290 Deser. 


-» Mentioned by Daser. 
Mug. 


Exvi, sect. ii, 90. 
l, sect. i, 97. 
xxvi, sect. 1, 37. 
xxvi, sect. 1i, 167. 


vi, sect. in, 160. 


Evi. 


xxvi, sect. ii, 2. 
xxvi, sect. i, 15. 


xxvi, sect. u, 55. 
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D 9 (20) Mashhad Zain el ‘Abidin 
F 10 (21) Qubbat cl Imim esh 
Bis ey Bea Se 


» (22) Turbat es Sadat eth 


E § (19) Mashhad es Saivyidah 





Deser. xxvi, sect. ti, $1. 


Desor. xy, “ Zénnou.” 


12138 


» (28) Turbat el Laith ibn Sad 1243 (7792) 


D 10 (24) Zawiyat Abi Sa‘hd 
C10 (25) Jimi‘ ‘Amr 

9 (26) Masjid es Suwnidl .,. 
B 10 (27) El Migyis and Raudah... 
F 11 (28) Turbst ‘Uqbah ibn ‘Amir 


C 11 (29) Qasr esh Shom‘ 
Containing :-— 


(a) Kanisat cl ‘Adra 
(b) Kanisat el Mu‘allagah 
(2) Kanisat arb mah 
i) Kanisat Mir Jirjis 
(¢) Kanisat Bi Sarjah 
Uf) A Jewish Synagogue 
rT (30) Dair Kiblayin 
» (32) Dair Tadris ... 
C 12 (33) Daur Mika’ll ... 
» (84) Ribit Athar en Nabi 
C 13 (35) Dair et Tin 
F 14 (36) Basitin el Wazir ... 


L517 Desor, xv. 


641 Deser. xvi. 


...?beforelotheent. Rap. Com. Cons. Mon. Art. 


Arabe, Fase. xviii, p. 141. 






B62 

678 
before 641 Desor, xvi. 

\ v. Butler's “ Ancient 
ancient Coptic Churches.” 
circ. 1300 Deser. xv. 

ancient Descr, xv. 
circ, 1000 Deser, xv. 
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To this list a few may be added whose derivation, 
though not absolutely direct, does not seem to leave room 
for much error :— 

E 8 (37) El Qubaibat contained Jimi‘ el Bagli before mentioned.' 
E 9 (87a) Et Turbat el EKhatintyah and Turbat Umm Salih, 


D 10 


C ii 


1234 an. = Tombeaun Fatma Khatin, v. Com. Cons. Mon. 

Art. Arabe, Fasc. xviii, p. 110, and cf. 8.D. iv, 125, L 3; 

May. 11, oo, 4. 26. 

(38) Koum el Jirih was the site of Ziwiyat Abi Sa‘id 
Se capt e: Thm fviis, Badi‘i, iii, 75, 1. 25. 

(39) Kanisat Abu Shaniidah (or Koni’is) is the same as 
Dair Abi Saifain, which contams a church dedicated to 
Shanidah, 

(40) Jimi‘ el Kharribi is marked in Deser. xvi, 20, but 
there were three mosques of this name im the vicinity, and 
it is impossible to be certain which one this is, especially 
os Mao, has confused his own references. It is probably 
Jimi‘ Badr ed Din el Kharribi.? 

(41) Er Rab‘ el Karimi follows, aceording to the Rapports 
of the Comité, from the position of Masjid es Suwaidi, 
v. ante, 

(42) Kanom ibn Ghurab. The mound seems to have dis- 
appeared, but we still find Shin‘ Kaum ibn Ghurib, which 
18 doubtless close to its site. 

El Madahigh, now the name of a station on the Hulwin 
railway, seems not to be the same site as the El Madabigh 
mentioned by 8.D., although the latter was not far off. 

(43) Esh Sharaf,’ a rocky knoll near the mosque of Zain el 
‘Abidin. ‘This seems to be the place marked. 

We will leave Qantorat es Sadd and Dar en Nuhis for 
discussion a little further on, as their position is a little 
more doubttul; and now commencing at the north-west 
angle of Misr we will proceed to sketch in from description. 

Ell Jier el A‘zam lod from El Kabsh to Qanitir es Siba‘. 
It separated Birkat el Fil * from Birkat Qirdn.’ 

Khatt Qaniitir ea Sib! seems probably to have led along 
El Jisr el A‘zam; the references ore a little obscure, and 
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the two, being once mentioned together, may have been 
separate.! 

Sirkat Garin, El Jisr el A‘zam gives n north limit. It 
was overlooked by El Kabsh,* bounded on one side by 
Ehatt es Sab‘ Siqiyat? and by Hikr Aqbugha.! A passage 
might lead one to suppose that the Birkah was on the laff 
of one going from Hadrat ibn Qamihah to Qantarat es Sadd.* 
Tt was between Hadrat ibn Qamihah and El Jisr el A‘zam." 

Taking the places just mentioned in sequence : 

AAatt e¢ Sab Sigdydit, At one extremity of it was 
Kanisat el Homra’ (this church con be chown to have been 
near the present Shri‘ en Nisiriyah), It must haye passed 
close to Qanatir es Sibi‘," and it seems to have led to Khatt 
Qantarat es Sadd.” Ziwiyat ed Dimyaiti was between it 
and Qantarat es Sadd.” 

Hikr Agbughs was divided in two by the Khalij, and 
reached to near its mouth," 

Fiadrat ibn Qamifah is described as near the mosque of 
Ibn Talim,” behind it," near the tomb of Zain el ‘Abidin ™ 
and neat the tanks on the road to Misr el ‘Atiqah.” The 
tanks here spoken of seem to have been Hand ed Dimyati 

“anil Haud et Tawashi = Hand ibn Kuisin. 


From the above it seems likely that Hadrat ibn Qamithah 


ran from about the present Bab et Tailin towards Qantarat 


es Badd. It will be observed that the statement that Birkat 
Qariin was between Hadrat ibn Qamihah and El Jisr el 
A‘yam supports the above, but that it is not consonant with 
a position for Birkat Qariin on the df of one going from 


T Mag. 1, 305, ‘4 13; fi, 116, L G+ i, 612, 1. 4. 
= Mag. ii, 133, L. 29, 
7 Mag, i, 247, ees ii, 161, C 20. 
ee lG1, L 
® Mag. i, 304, ee 
© Mag. i, 161, 1, 14. 
, Mag. H, 113, 1, 39, 
ii, 146, 1. 31. 
® Mag. i » 165, L 13. 
2 MMng. ii, 430, 1. 23. 
ae i, 118, 1, 5; 612, L. 18. 
ii, B26, ah. 
7 Mag. ti, 161, 1. 13, 


M4 Thn Tye, Badiyi', i, 48, 1. 1. 
Tho lyae, i, 156. 
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Hadrat ibn Qamihah towards Qantarat es Sadd. The 
passage which has been referred to must therefore be read 
as giving this place to Ibn Tilin’s Maristan. Another 
reference stating that Hadrat ibn Qamihah was near Birkat 
el Fil! also requires explanation. It is to be accounted for 
by Birkat Qirfin being sometimes called Birkat el Fil es 
Sughra, v.. Mag. i, 545, 1. 25. 

A passage in Ibn Tyas? may here be noticed which leads 
to the inference that the present south wall between this 
point and Bab el Qarifah had not been built in the sixteenth 

To the south of Birkat QArin was a mound called Aoum 
ef Asért or El Asra’ Opposite it were Haud and Adiwiyat 
ed Dimyd#i,’ near one another. The Haud was at the end 
of a garden called Jinin el Harah,> which was built over 
in Magqrizi’s time, and formed part of Hikr Aqbugha;° it 
was therefore to the west of the Kaum. The Zawiyah was 
between Khatt es Sab‘ Sigiyat and Qantarat es Sadd.* 

Es Sab' Sigdy4t may be mentioned here. It was on ‘the 
Birkah ’? (i.e. cither El Birkat en Nisiriyah or El Fil), and 
was connected with Bir el Watdwit,? whence it was supplied 
with water.” It had been built in 966 a.n, and rumed 
before the fifteenth century. It seems to have been near 
the Jamamiz es Sa‘diyah,’” which may be conjectured to have 
given their name to the present Darb el Jamimiz. They 
were opposite the churches of El Hamra,'" which were 
demolished in 1310 a.p. The reason for discussing the 
position of Hs Sab‘ Siqdyat here is to show that it has nothing 
to do with Es Sab‘ Sawagi of Deser. xvi, with which, owing 
to the similarity of its name, it might easily be confounded. 


| 8.0. ¥, 45, L 11. 

2 Badd‘i, wm, 36, |. 25. 
a aL 47, L 
Mak if, 161, 1 22, 
5 May. i, 116, 1. 8. 
8 Mag. ti, 430, 1, 2. 
7 Mag. i, 245, L 31. 
5 Mag. fi, 134, 1. 32. 
May. fi, 135, L 35, 
10 Mag. li, 115, 1 23. 
H Mag. fi, 612, L 28. 


‘Qantarat es Sadd. Tt is probable that this bridge and the 
mouth of El Khalij were in the fifteeenth century in the 
‘same place as when the Khalij was filled up a few years 
ago. The name of the bridge, beg a general one, affords 
no proof, but the position of Es Sab‘ Sawaqi, which are 

‘ancient, at least fifteenth century, and a statement! that 
_ _ Kanisat Biimina was near Es Sadd, which agrees fairly well 

Mansha‘at ef Mihrané was on the west bank of the Khalij, 
at its mouth.? 

Mauradat el Haifa was on the south of the Khalij at its 
mouth." 

Hhat! Qanfarat es Sadd faced Mansha‘at el Mihrani on 
the east side of El Khalij.* The expression used appears 
to be ambiguous, but the road seems to have been a con- 
tinuation of Khatt es Sab‘ Siqfyat, and thus ran parallel to 
the Ehalij. 

El Kaum el Alimar was in Mansha‘at el Mihrini® on 
the west bank of the Khalij.t. It had been on the bank 
of the Nile in about 600 a.n., and some idea of its position 
will be obtained from the direction of Khatt es Sahil el 

El Jami‘ ef Jadid en Nésiri (1312 a.v.)? was a building 
of considerable gize, on the Nile bank in Mauradat el Halfa.* 
‘Tt was evidently not far from the mouth of the Khalij. 
A passage that tells us it was opposite the end of Ranudah? 
seems likely to refer to the position of the end of that island 
at the date that El Jami‘ el Jadid was built. | 

_The position of the extremity of Er Raudah in about 
1600 A.D. is shown by a passage in [bn Tyis.!° . 


— 
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~ Between Mashhad Zain el ‘Abidin and Qantarat cs Sadd 
was a garden culled Bustin et Towdshi,' formerly Bustan 
ibn Kaisin.? Facing this garden,* to the west of 1t,* and 
divided from it by a road called Khatt cl Maraghoh,” was 
another garden called Bustin el Jurf. 

Bustén el Turf took its name from a bank thrown up by 
the Nile, near Kaum el Ahmar." One may assume, therefore, 
that one end or side of it was near that mound. Between 
Kaum el Ahmar and Bustin el Jurf was Khatt Bain ez 
Zugaqain, on the east side of El Khalij-' Also, behmd 
Bustin el Jurf was a church among mounds. The church 
is not named, but Kanisat Mari Mina seems to be the one 
referred to. 

The object of attempting to fix the position of these 
gurdensa, which by itself has small interest, is to aid m the 
determination of the site of the north gate of Fustit, which 
is, of course, a much more important point. 

To do this it is now necessary to consider the direction 
of two roads, one of which led up to the gate. These were 
Khatt es Sahil el Jadid and Khatt es Sahil el Qadim. 
‘The former was close to and along the Nile bank in Magqrizt's 
day, and it is certain that the Nile bank im this part, if it 
has altered in direction at all, cannot have done so very 
much, ‘The position of El Miqyis would not allow of its 
having altered to the east. Qasr el ‘Aini, of which the 
earliest notice that we have been able to find is a little less 
than a century after Magrizi, but which appears to date 
almost from his time, was, when first mentioned, and probably 
always has been, on the Nile bank. Also Es Sab‘ Sawagqi, 
which seem to be ancient, could hardly have been built far 
from the Nile. Hhatf es Sdfil ef Jadid led from a street 
adjoining Er Rab‘ el Karimi to Mauradat el Halts.’ 


1 Maer 324, a8, 
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Both the foregoing have been mentioned above, and it may 
be concluded that Khatt es Sahil el Jadid is identical with 
the street shown as bordering the Nile in Descr. xvi, a street 
most of which has now disuppeared. 

Khatt ex Séhil ef Qadim ran from Siq el Ma‘arij (El 
Qadim) to E] Kabbirah, reaching as far as Bustin el Surf 
and Bustin ibn Kaisin.' The above is the fine of Sahil el 
Qudim ; the actual street stopped at El Kabbarah, just outside 
the gate of Fustat, where it joined Khatt el Marighah,* 

Ke Sahil el Qadim, having once been the Nile bank, the 
Khatt must of course have passed to the west of Dair Abu 
Saifain, and what has been cited seems enough to show that 
it probably took much the same direction as the street which 
is shown in Deser. xvi, parallel to the one which has just 
been identified with Khatt es Sahil el Jadid, if indeed it 
is not actually identical with it. At §.D. v, 40, there is 
an account of both these streets, giving the turnings from 
each, taken in order* from the south. By starting from the 
fixed points of Er Rab‘ el Karimi and the approximately 
known position of El Jimi‘ el Jadid en Nasiri in Khatt 
es Sahil el Jadid and from Kanisat Abi Shanfdah in Khatt 
es Sabil el Qudim it is possible to get with some degree 
of nearness the place of what intervened. If this is done 
by the approximate method (which seems the only one 
possible) of setting out the turnings on the map at average 
distances, it will be found that the turnings to the Jami‘ 
Dar en Nuhds! of Deser. xvi will agree with very fair 
exactness with those in the description from Khatt Sahil el 
Qadim and Khatt Sahil el Jadid to Madrasat Taibars. 

This Mosque of Taibars was in Dar en Nuhas,* so that 
it appears quite likely that it may have been the same as 
Jami‘ Dar en Nuhis. 

As Dar en Nuhas was evidently a long building, the 
positions of “Atfut Dar en Nuhas and Jami‘ Dar en Nuhas, 

® Mak 308; 27 
cee mont certain that these turnings ure given in sequence. 
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8.D. iv, 43, L 14, 
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marked in Deser. xvi, being about 300 metres apart,’ it 
does not of itself afford a good fixing point, so it has not been 
included in the preliminary list. 

Taking the position assigncd—and though it is realized 
that this position may be not absolutely correct, it seems 
hardly likely that it can be very far m error—we get 
a reasonable amount of space for Bustdn ef Alimah, which 
was south of El Jimi‘ el Jadid en Nasiri* and also must 
have been east of Khatt es Sahil el Jadid, as between it 
and Kaum el Kabbirah was the gate of Fustat, which was 
enlled Bib Misr and Bab es Sahil.” 

This Kaum el Kabbarah in Es Sahil el Qadim,* to the 
eastward of the gate,> may very well be 2 mound which 
is now surrounded with buildings, and which comes just 
in the position where our working out would place tt. 
Before finally quitting the district which lics to the north 
of Fustit, two buildings which are now promment features 
may be mentioned. It will be noticed that the shrine of 
Saiyiitah Zainab, now one of the most celebrated holy places 
of Cairo, has not been spoken of. 

This shrine is attributed to Zainab bint ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib 
(El Kubra), fl. cired 650 .n., and is undoubtedly a spurious 
one.’ Whether it is of modern origin, or whether it dates 
back as fur as the time of El Hakim, who appears to have 
been the fabricator of « number of shrines of ‘Ali's children, 
is a question that need not be discussed here. No mention 
of the tomb of this Zainab is found in Mag. 5.D. mentions 
once the tomb of Zainab,’ without saying which Zainab 1s 
intended. The indication given by him of its position might 
accord with that of the present Jami‘ es Saiyidah Zainab; 
it seems, however, more likely that he refers it to another 


r. also 8.D. iy, 89, 1. 16; contained eight masjids. 
i Shears ii, S04, |. 16. 
: - 4, S47, L238. 








place. The fame of the shrine of Zainab seems to have 
sprung up in the sixteenth century.’ 

The second construction is the present aqueduct. El 
Ishiqi attributes this to El Ghauri? as Mr. Lane Poole 
points out. Medallions on the aqueduct appear, however, to 
bear the name and titles of Qa’it Bia'i, so that El Tshagi can 
hardly be correct. It is remarkable how little is said about 
the aqueduet which was in existence before Maq.’s time. The 
only two passages we have found are those in Mag. ii, 230, 
I. 18, 31; from these one ean gather that the aqueduet, 
repaired in 1409-10 a.n., was made of stone, Tt can hardly 
have been different from the one that En Nasir is deseribed 
as going along from the Citadel to Es SdAil in 1340-1 a.n., 
and Ks Sahil in this place seems to mean Es Sahil el Jadid, 
and not to be used in the purely general sense of ‘shore.’ 

If this is correct, it follows that the aqueduct of 1340-1 
A.D. followed the same line as the present one, and it seems 
very likely indeed that the two are identical; the aqueduct 
now to be seen may thus date from before the time of 
En Nigir, even from that of the foundation of the Citadel, 
having merely been repaired by Qi’it Ba'i and El Ghauri 
and others before them. 

Coming now to the interior of Fustat. From Jémi‘ ‘dir 
ibn ef ‘As the approximate position of the following can be 
derived :— 

@ibly (8.E.). El Mudrasat es Sdhibiyah el Bahdtyah? Zugiq el 
Qanédil,* El Madrasat* esh Shariflyah. 

Shargt (N-E.). Dir ‘Amr b, el ‘As es Sughra* and El] Kubra.! 

Gharbi (S.W.). Siiq el Ghazal,’ El Altaniyin,? Madrasat Yazkdj.’ 

Bagri (N.W.). Es Nabhisin,? Warriqin,” Taraifiyin, ete. 


= a quotations from Esh Sha‘rint, “Al Basha Mubarak: Ehitut; part, 


+ Tehityi, Lata‘if, ete., reign of El Ghauri. 
a Many, ii, myo, : a, 

* Mag. ii, 188, 1 3,—8.D., iv, 03.1. 11, an w * Shargi.” 
8 an iv, 60, 1. 3, se 
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From Qugr eh Shom*‘ can be derived: Es Siq el Kabir, entered by 
a road leading under Kanisat cl Mu‘allagah' (a church still 
existing). 

Shari' es Sag el Kabir appears to have run east and west to 
the Nile." 

Shargi (nearly North). Darb el Hajar.° 

Bahri (nearly West). Darb Mabatt el Qirab.' 

Darb ¢l Hajar joined a place called Mahras Baninah,* which was 
the end of a street called El Mugigah* (or El Mamsisah)," 
The other end was at Sagifat Khairah,’ which was connected 
by streets to Es Sig el Kabir." El Musdsah must therefore 
have run generally parallel to the east wall of the fortress 
of Qasr esh Sham‘. 

At 8.D. iv, 83, 1. 23, we find an account of the mosques between 
Zugiiq el Qanidil and Kaum el Jirih. On the assumption 
that these are given in order, which seems to be the case, 
we oan fix approximately: Darb el Qagtalani,* which led 
to Khatt Bain el Qasrain,” Siq Barbar" and Suwaigat 
Nauwam." 

Suwaigat Nauwiim was Bahri, ic. N. or N.W. of Kaum el Jarib.” 

Bain ef Qagrain waa next to Dir ‘Amr ibn el ‘As es Sughra," and 
apparently at its N.E. corner, as El ‘Akkimin led thence to 
Suwaigat el ‘Aitham.” Suvwaiqat el ‘Aitham seems to have 
been between Siq Barbar and El Qashshishin. El Qush- 
shiishin was close to Stiq Wardin.™ 

Stig Warddn was joined by streets to places like El Khashahabin,” 
El ‘Addasin," on the west of Fustat,” to Saq Ahif,” which 


1 B.D. ay, 26, L117. 
* §.D. tr, 80, 1. 8. 

? 5.0). iv, 26, |. 17. 
4 8.D. iv, 26, lL 19. 
5 8.D. iv, 26, 1.11. 
© 6.0. v, 38, 111. 
7 §.D. iv, 25, 1. 20. 
* 8.0. iv, 23, 1. 13 
* §.D. iv, 83, 1 27 

6.0. ¥, 38, 1. 


7 6.D. iv, 20, 1.16. 
Mm 6.0. iv, 27, 1. 
B.D. ¥, ‘38-40. 

3 §.D. iv, 27, L 3. 
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was connected to Siiq Nanwam in the N.E. corner, and to 
Kaum el Jirih.' It was an important market, to judge 
from the number of roads converging on it, and the centre 
of a triangle whose angles are of Kanum el Jirih, the 
turning to El Khashshibin from Es Sahil el Qadim, and 
a point midway between Jimi‘ Amr and Kanisat Shantdah 
is probably not far from its site. 

£1 Ma‘drij is a place that is often mentioned. It must have been 
opposite Qagr es Sham‘? Its junction by various streets to 
the end of Khatt es Sihil el Qadim on the one hand and 
to Darb Mahatt el Qirab on the other can be traced, though 
it has not been found possible to locate it more precisely 
than has been done, nor does its exact location seem to be 
of mitch importance. 


We now come to the south boundary of Fustat, which, like 
the northern one, cannot be fixed with certainty. Some 
indications, however, are to be found which give its position 
within limits. It was Cer uinly north of Kanisat Mika’il? 
and it was with equal certainty south of Qasr esh Sham*‘. 
Tt was probably nearly exactly half-way between the two, 
close to Dair Tadris and Dair Bablayin. In support of 
this the following may be advanced :-— - 


(a) There seems to have been a gate in the town wall 
called Bablin* (Bablayin). The name itself would lend 
some colour to our supposition, but, in addition, this gate 
was evidently not far from Kaum ibn Ghurib.! 

‘The exact position of Kaum ibn Ghurib does not appear 
to be ascertainable now, but it wis doubtless close to the 
It does not seem quite clear whether Bab el Qantarah, which 
is often mentioned, was actually in the south wall or a little 
to the outside. We read of Babai el Qantarah and Bab 
el Qantarah el Juwini, which show at any rate that there 
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were two, and perhaps it is this that makes it difficult to 
understand the references, some of which probably speak 
of one and some of the other. Sabai el Qantarat were, 
at all events, also close to Kaum ibn Ghurab.' 

(4) Outside Bab el Qantarah were two Birkahs—Birkat 
Shata,? or Esh Shagg4f,? and Birkat esh Shu‘aibiyah. Both 
these were filled up in the fifteenth century.* Birkat Shata 
was on the left of one going out from Bab el Qantarat to 
Jisr el Afram and Ribét el Athar.* 

Jisr el Afram is described as between El Madrasat el 
Mu‘izziyoh, south of [Misr] Fustit, and Ribit el Athar.* 
The precise position of El Madrasat el Mu‘izziyah has not 
been determined, but since Kanisat Tadris and Kanisat 
Rabldyiin were on Tariq Jisr el Afram? and Kanisat Mika'll 
was near the Jisr,’ this gives us its direction. 

The second Birkuh, Birkat exh Shu‘athiyah, which had 
originally an area of 34 fiddans,? was between Jisr el Afram 
and Er Rasad.” It was opposite Kanisat Mika’ll, separated 
by a dyke on the north from Birkat Shata," and adjacent 
on the south to Birkat el Habash and the lands of El 
Ma‘shig. The latter will bo mentioned presently, but in 
eomnection with the position of Bab el Qantarah the above 
shows that room must be allowed for Birkat Shata somewhere 
in the direction indicated to the north of the rocky ground, 
which could not, of course, ever have been the site of 
‘a birkah. 

(e) Both Birkat Shata and Birkat es Shu‘aibiyah were 
supplied formerly by a canal called Khalij Bani Wail; from 
a bridge on this ‘Khalij, Bab el Qanturah derived its sate 
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The mouth of Khalij Bani Wa'il seems to have been near 


‘Kanisat Mika’il. 


El Ma‘shig adjoined Ribat el Athair. A canal close to 
El Ma‘shfiq led from the Nile to Birkat eah Shu‘sibiyah.* 

Ey Ragad, which has just been mentioned as one of the 
guides to the position of Birkat esh Shu‘uibiyah, was at the 
south-west angle of Misr. 

It was a cliff, steep to the west; sloping so gently to 
the east that, looked at from El Qardfah, the rise of the 
ground was hardly perceptible.’ This natural feature is 
easily identifiable. It is the Jabal Jehusi of Pocock, the 
Hauteurs St. George of Napoleon’s description." It received 
its name from a mosque called Masjid er Rasad or Masjid 
el Juyiishi (4)? (whence Pocock’s name), built by El Afdal 
in 498 a.n. (1105 a.n.), 

It would be very natural to suppose that this Masjid el 


Juytishi (0) was the same as the Masjid el Juyfshi (a) still. 


existing on the Muqattam hill behind the Citadel, especially 
as the latter was also built by El Afdal in the year mentioned. 
They are certamly distinct, as the position of Er Rasad 
cannot be in the least doubtful. Possibly the date reported 
by Ibn Khallikin for the building of Masjid er Rasad may 
be the result of s confusion with that of the building of the 


Masjid el Juydshi on El Mugattam. 


Er Rasad was the site of the old fortress called Bablayiin * 
(Babylon), frequently confused with esh Sham‘, but 
actually quite distinct from it. A clear summary of the 
ease for the existence of an ancient Babylonian fortress 
in Butler's “ Ancient Coptic Churches,” vol. i, pp. 171-173. 
After a review of the evidence of Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, 
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MISR IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 507. 
Josephus, and Eutychius, Mr. Butler comes to the conclusion 
that the main fuct of the existence of such a fortress needs 
no further question. In addition to the passage of S.D. 
cited, which is conclusive in corroboration, it may be useful 
to show how the statements of El Magrizi on the subject, 
at first sight hopelessly conflicting, may be readily explained. 

The older name for Er Rasad was Esh Sharaf (the cliff), 
and it shared this appellation with two other places in the 
vicinity of Misr and El Qahirah.! Two more places were 
also known as El Jurf, a name not very far removed from 
Esh Sharaf, either in meaning or in sound. 

El Magrizi, in spite of the confusing statements of his 
predecessors, realized that the ancient Babylonian fortress 
was not the same as Qasr esh Sham‘, but it is evident that 
he had not himself identified its remains? He knew that 
they were on one of the Sharafs, and he places the fortress 
of Biblayin, once on the Sharaf near the mosque of Zain el 
‘Abidin,’ and another time on one of the two Jurfs, the one 
near Mags,‘ ie. near the present railway station of Cairo, 
which he here calls Esh Sharaf. 

As a further proof that this is the correct explanation, it 
may be pointed out that Khittat el Farisiyin, said in one 
place to be on Jabal Babliyiin, which is identified with the 
Sharaf near Zain el ‘Abidin,’ is elsewhere stated to be near 
Birkat cl Habash. Now the Sharaf near Zain el ‘Abidin 
was over a mile and a half from that birksh, whereas the 
Sharaf called Er Rasad actually overlooked it. 

Birkat el Habash, This very large birkah formed the 


southern boundary of Misr and El Qaraiah. It stretched 


across from the Nilé up towards El Mugattam at Basatin 
el Wazir. Its limits may be cited. 

Q@ibli, Some of the lands of [a village called] El ‘Adwiyah 
divided from it by a dyke, and some fields of Basatin el 
Wazir. 
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Bahri, Buildings, the road and a dyke dividing it 
Rirkat esh Shu‘aibiyah. 

Shargi. Basatin el Wazir. 

Gharbi. The Nile, lands of Dair et Tin, and part of the 
lands of Jazirat es Sabini and Jisr Bustin el Ma‘shiq.! 

The north bank of the Birkat “passed south of Er Rasad”; 
between the two was a Nestorian Dair.? 

The Dair may be the building marked Dair in Deser. xv, 
which is now a powder magazine known as Istabil ‘Antar. 
Mr. Lane Poole surmises that Istabil ‘Antar is built on the 
remains of the Babylonian fortress, which was indeed at 
one end of Er Rasad, and this may possibly be the case, 
though we are not told what ground there is for the 
supposition. 

A guide to the line of the north bank of Birkat el Habash 
is also given by the still existing cistern of an ancient 
aqueduct, 

We have now sketched, as far as we huve been able, the 
boundaries of Fastat in the fifteenth century. The boundaries 
of its inhabited parts at that time may be recapitulated. 

North from El Kabbirah to Suwaigat Nauwiim, which is 
the lime between the former gates of Fustit: Bab Misr, or 
Bab es Sahil, and Bab es Safa, the old town wall having 
passed south of Bustin el ‘Alimah to meet Dar en Nuhis. 

From Suwaiqat Nauwim and Kaum el Jarih to Bab el 
Qantarah and the river bank was the east side, the third 
and west side of the triangle being the bank of the Nile. 

All this appears to have been inhabited in the time of 
Ibn Dugmag, with the exception of a few patehes of ruin 
which no Eastern city ever seems to be without. 

Tt is difheult to be certain, because he js very often not 
at all explicit as to the date of what he mentions; in many 
instances he appears undoubtedly to speak of things that 
had disappeared, perhaps centuries before his time, in a wa 
that would lead one nt first sicht to think that he is speaking 
from his own observation, 
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His detail is so minute that he gives enough material for 
fixing, by cross reference, within Legit, approximate limits, 
the place of nearly all that he speak A few names not 
referred to specinlly have been out in the map in this way, 
and it will be easy to verify these positions from the index to 
8.D. If he had only given dimensions, in a few cases even, 
one might reconstruct an accurate plan; but he does not 
do so. All that can therefore be done is to show roughly 
the whereabouts of his streets ond buildings. Having 
examined his acvcount yery carefully, it can be seen that 
nearly everything in Fustat of which he tells us lay within 
thearen described. There isa little, but very little, mentioned 
as being to the eastward of the eastern limit which has been 
assigned for Fustit. 

By a process which is too lone to repeat here in full, it 
ein be shown also that an eastern gate, to which he makes 
i single reference as the gate from which funerals went 
out to Il Quarafah, was south-east of Jimi‘ ‘Amr and, 
apparently, not far from it.! 

The town wall to the east is not mentioned, but this 
gate was probably a limit of the town, dating from the 
time of the Fatimites’ downfall. It is not part of the subject 
under consideration here to enquire what the extent of Misr 
was before that time. | 

Between about the time that Ibn Dugqmiag wrote (in 793 
A.H.) and that of Magrizi’s writing, about thirty years later, 
a considerable change had taken place. Zuqdq el Qanddil 
and Khatt el Musisah were greatly devastated ® (in 790 a.n.). 
A little after that time we read of the demolition of buildings 
of consequence for the sake of their materials, Fustat was 
then rapidly decaying, and passing into the state at which 
the French invasion found it. 

The whole of the eastern portion of Misr was occupied 
by the enormous cemetery called EF! Qardfah, bounded as 
follows :-— 
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To the south 1 by Birkat el Habash.' 

To the west by Misr, ic. El Fustat;" from this it was 
‘separated by a wall, which seems to hove been continued 
. till it met the hahitations of the north of Misr,’ near Mashhad 





To the east by El Mugattam.* 

- To the north | by the habitations south of the Citadel, from 
el Qarifah * to near Mashhad es Saiyidah Nafisah. 

That part of El Qarifah which adjeined El Mugattam was 
called El Qarafat el Sughra, and that part which was to the 
east of Misr, next to the hubitations, was called El Gut 
el Kubra;" an aqueduct built by Ibn Talin formed the 
division EF ane the two.? 

This aqueduct, known as Qandfir ihn Tilin, took its 
‘supply from a well called ‘Afsat el Kubra and conveyed 
water to Darb Salim.* Darh Salim is described as “in the 
beginning of El Qarifah,” near Qabr el QOadi Bakkir.® 
_ “Afsat «? Kubroa was one of three wells, the two others 
being “Afsut es Sughra and Bir en Na‘sh, also called ‘Ain Abi 
Khulaid,” which were not far from one another." It was one 
of the north limits of Birkat el Habash. ‘Afsat es Sughra 
seems to have been near a spur of El Mugattam which ran 
out towards Birkat el Habash." At this end of the aqueduct 
there were Christion and Jewish cemeteries,“ and remains 
of the aqueduct were standing in the time of El Maqrizi." 

It is not certain whether the ruined aqueduct marked on 
our map 18 the one in question, or whether it is another 
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aqueduct which brought water from Birkat el Habash to 
the Mosque of El Imam esh Shafi. The latter was built 
in about 1212 a.p.,! the former three and a half centuries 
eitlicr, so that it mieht be possible to decide the question 
by an examination of the remains. The direction taken by 
the present aqueduct leads to the conjecture that it is not 
the older one: there is also an indication given by what 
cin be gathered of Darb Salim’s position, which is not 
conclusive either way. If the point could be settled with 
certamty, our knowledge of the topography of El Qariiah 
would be considerably advanced. 

In El Qarafat el Kubra there are now only four or five 
romed domes left, and it seems in the time of Maqrizi to have 
been long abandoned. Most of the monuments in it which 
he mentions were even then no longer existing. Out of 
seventy places, mostly mosques, in El Qarafah mentioned by 
El Magrizi, we gather from what he says that twenty were 
existing in his time and twenty were not existing ; some, 
if not nearly all, of the former were in ruins; of the 
remaining thirty, probably at least half had vanished. 
Nearly all the buildings stated by Magrizi to have been in 
El Qarafah belonged to the Fatimite period, there beg only 
two or three mentioned which were founded Inter than 
1300 a.p., and only seven or eight founded before 900 a.p. 
Tt may also be remarked that El Qaréfat el Kubra does not 
seem to have had any important buildings founded in 1t smee 
1168 a.v., which is the date of the burning of Misr by 
Shiwar to prevent it falling into the hands of the Crusaders 
under Almeric. 

Tn considering what can be deduced from our descriptions 
of the places of the mosques in El Qardfat el Kubra, one 
is at once faced with the fact that there are no certain 
points of departure. The only guides that appear available 
ate the spur running out from the Mnqattam? towards 
Birkat el Habash, marking the approximate position of 
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‘Afeah at the end of Qanatir ibn Tiliin, and the east end 
of Birkat el Habash. Besides this we hove the line of these 
Qanitir, about which it may be remarked that, if not identical 
with the present remains, it appears certain at any rate that 
they must m this case have lain to the west of them, for 
had the two aqueducts crossed one another some trace of the 
point of junction would surely now be visible. Whether 
the ruins are those of the aqueduct of Ibn Tiliin or Esh 
Shafi, their starting-point will in either case give a limit 
to the north shore of Birkat el Habash. 

Another very vague guide is a description of the view 
from Jimi‘ el Filah on Er Rasad, and lastly there are a few 
indications from the accounts of the ancient ‘ Khittahs’ or 
settlements. With such slight material it is useless to 
attempt to do more than to give a very rough position to 
the places in El Qarafat el Kubra which seem to have 
been the most important centres, 

These are Jami‘ ef Qardfah and Misjid ef Agdim. We 
have to aseume positions for Jami‘ el Filah and El Qandtir 
el Tiliniyuh, which we will do, having indicated the 
probable amount of maximum error. Thence we get a line 
for the position of Masjid el Atfaihi, which was a little 
to the north of west of the conduit of Jimi‘ el Filah,' and 
another lme for the position of Masjid el Aqdam, near that 
of the conjectured line of El Quandtir et Tdlaniyah, since 
this aqueduct was originally built for the purpose of bringing 
water to the Masjid, 

Masjid el Atinihi was connected by an aqueduct running 
across the Qarafah to the Qanitir et Tiliniyah,? and 
this aqueduct passed near Jami‘ el Qarifah,t which can be 
inferred to have been south of itS 

As a further proof that Jami‘ el Qarifah was in this 
direction, we may mention that Khitat cl Ma‘ifir, in which 
it was situated, is described as extending from Er Rasad to 

Mee a sea 
+ Mug. fi, 451, 1. 29. 
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Sigdyat ibn Tilin (ie. ‘Afsat el Kubra); and that Masjid 
el Agdim was not very far north seems to follow from its 
being placed in the same Khittah.!| Now Masjid el Agdim 
seems to have been just south of Khittat Dhi el Kala‘,* since 
Khittat er Ru‘ain adjoined the last named, and there was 
another Khittah to the north of Er Ru‘ain, viz. Madhij.* 

El Kali‘ and Er Ru‘ain are both described as to the east 
from Er Rasad, which is of course vague; they also were 
the site of Masjid el Atfaihi, therefore probably a little to 
the north of east, From the above one may locate Jami‘ el 
Qarafuh within a space about half a mile square, and Masjid 
el Aqdim?* within something like the same distance: doing 
this one can see that it is not impossible that the southern 
dome of the ruins now existing in El Qardfat el Kubra 
may be one of the group of mosques formerly standing near 
Jami‘ el Qarafah. Now ‘Ali Basha Mubirak, in his Khitat,> 
as far as hia description can be followed, identifies Jami‘ 
el Qardfah with the remains marked on our map as Sidi 
Fadl. He is often rash in his statements and demonstrably 
wrong, s0 that his book, which contains a great amount of 
useful information, unfortunately marred by a great many 
errors, has to be used with caution. But when he says 
that the mosque is in a place now known as Haush el Auliya 
he is doubtless correct, and this certainly affords evidence 
in support of the identification, since Jami‘ el Qarifah was 
called Jami‘ el Auliya.* Of course, the ruin may just as 
likely be that of one of the mosques near Jimi‘ el Qarifah 
as that of the Jimi‘ itself. 

Although 2 Qardfat ef Sughra still contains some known 
monuments mentioned by Magrisi, it is quite as difficult to 
get an idea of the position of the others which he described 
is it 1s in the case of El Qarifat el Kubra. With the 
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eption of one or two which follow some known place 
dircodly, e.g¢., Jimi ibn ‘Abd e# Zahir, south of the tomb 
of El Laith,' and the Khangah of Buktumur,? the ruins of 
which may be looked for right in the south on the fringe 
of the mountain next Birkat el Habash, it seems almost 
possible to fix anything, however varuely. 





Mosques in a group, but all that can be said is that it was 
somewhere on the east edge of El Qarifat el Kubra, not far 
to the north from ite connection with El Ma‘ifir; and lastly 
one may guess that El Bug‘ah, as it contamed the tomb of 
‘Amir, was near that of his son ‘Uqbah. The position 
assigned is of course very doubtful. We read of a mosque 
in the hollow (afd) of Masjid el Aqdim,* so that it seems 
either that Masjid el Agqdim was itself in a hollow or that 
there was a hollow close to it. 

Proceeding to the north, it may be noticed that the tomb 
of Es Sadat eth Tha‘alibah does not appear to be mentioned 
by Magqrizi. Jami‘ el Wazir Shahin* would doubtless have 
been built too late for him to record. Out of a considerable 
number of Mamluke tombs close to Bab el Qarafah which 










Khangth Qausfin* and Turbat Khwand Ardautikin® seem 
to be the only ones which are noticed. Whether the latter 
still exists is not known to us, but the passage relating to 
Khangah Qausin seems sufficient to show that Bab el 
Qarafah was in about, if not exactly, the same place as now. 
Mashhad es Saiyisdah Nafisah was, at one time, in Khatt 
Darb es Sibi‘,’ and near Darb es Sibi‘ was El Musalla el 
ee The Musalla had disappeared, but on its site was 
a mound “overlooking the tomb of El Qadi Bakkar.”” This 
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tomb is often spoken of and seems to have been existing. 
Tt has been pointed out above that it wus near Darb Silim. 
The space between Mashhad es Saiyidah Nafisah and 
Kaum el Jarih, once inhabited and once afterwards turned 
into gardens, was then waste and empty as it is now. 
El Masna‘ el Kharab,! which is alluded to several times, 
seems to have been near and to the north of Kaum el Jarih. 

There would seem to have been a wall between El Qarafuh 
and Misr reaching from about the Mashhad es Saiyidah 
Nafisah southwards to Kaum el Jarih,? and containing 
a gate called Bab el Mujaddam,’ which is spoken of two 
or three times. 

With regard to what lay along the north of Misr, the 
fringe of Cairo proper, which already had stretched down 
there in the time of Magrizi, occupied just about the same 
aren as is inhabited at this day. 

In fact, the streets would seem to have been the same at 
that time as now exist. For instance, we find Khatt el 
Kabsh* the present Shari‘ Qal‘at el Kabsh; Khatt el Jami‘ 
et Tiilini,* possibly north of the mosque on the Salibah,' 
probably south, the present Shari‘ Darb el Husr; Khatt Bir 
#1 Watéwit,* the present Shari‘ Bir el Watawit ; Khatt el 
Mashhad en Nafisi,’ part of the Shari‘ or principal street of 
Cairo, which extended to Kaum el Jirih, etc.4; Khatt el 
Qubaibat,* probably now Shari‘ el Bagli and Khatt Bab el 
Qarafah.” Without being able to determine precisely each 
one of the above streets, one can gather enough irom their 
names to be sure that the ground was covered. 

The space under the Citadel now called Maidin Muhammad 
“Ali was then Maidan el Qal‘ah,™ or El Maidan es Sultani, and 
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one of the Zawiyahs which it contained, that of Rajab,! may 
be noticed, for it seems likely that its position is preserved 
by the present ‘Atfat Rajab, since it was from near it that 
the aqueduct, which may be the same as the present one, as 








we have already surmised, conveyed water to the Istabil of 
the Citadel.? 
: Gama’ Rajah Tehalabi, Deser. xxvi, sect. ii, 
. i, 230, 1-3. "Ali Racha Mubérnk idensifios this Zawi ani ed Din 
Rajah ith Taktyat Tagi ed Din el ‘Ajami im Darb el Labba la to the 


north of the Citadel. t hardly seems that this can be right, y, ‘hitat pt. vi, 
pp. 23, 04; pho, p. lM. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. Travers or Pepro Terxerna. 


Camp Khieqja Ahmad of Sistan. 
June 15, 1903. 


I have read with great interest the review on the Travels 
of Pedro Teixeira in the J.R.A.S. for April last, and the 
book in question has itself formed part of the small library 
which I have with me in camp. At p. 188 it is stated that 
Malik Turan Shah (of Hurmuz) died in a.1. 779 (1878 a.D.), 
and that he was succeeded in turn by his three sons; the 
lest of whom is called Salgor Xa (Salgur Shah), “in whose 
time arose in Persia the Suphy Hhalila, ef whom we have 
spoken in the narrative of the Kings of Persia.” 

This is on page 189. On the following page we are given 
some details of the invasion of the territories belonging to 
Salgur Shah (Appendix A). 

I give a translation of the account preserved by Sharat 
ud din Ali Yazdi, in the Zatarnamah, of the expedition 
sent by Timur from Shiraz, ander the immediate command 





of his grandson, Prince Muhammad Sultan, to Hurmuz te « 


bring the districts along the coast into subjection to him. 
There seems to be a general resemblance between the 
account taken from the Zafarnamah and that given im 


Pedro Teixeira’s Travels. Timur’s expedition took place 
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in 798 a.m. Turan Shah, from whose account Pedro Teixeira 
abridged his, and rendered it into Portuguese, died in 
779 a.u., so that a period of 19 years intervened between 
the two events. This period was filled by two full reigns 
of two princes, Massa'ud and Shihab ud din, and the third 
Salgur Shah was reigning when his territories were overrun 
by the invader. There is nothing improbable in this some- 
what short period of time being shared by three rulers, 
or two rulers and a few years (or less) of the reign of the 
third, And the fact that brother succeeded brother makes 
it less improbable, as very few years would intervene between 
their respective ages; and the lack of direct descendants 
capable of succeeding to the throne argues a period of strife 
and the decadence of the family of the Princes, Tho 
resemblance of the account given in the Travels of Pedro 
Teixeira on p. 190 in the first and second paragraph to the 
account given in the Zafarnamah is the point to which 
T have alluded. The latter can speak for itself :— 

“During the period of the five years campaign it has 
been stated that Amirzada Muhammad Sultan, in accordance 
with the mandate of His Highness, the Lord of Exalted 
Fortune, had proceeded towards Hurmuz accompanied by 
a body of officers of high rank. 

“The following is the account of this occurrence. When 
the Prinee had set out from Shirdz, he and his commanders 
after deliberation agreed upon the (various) routes to be 
followed by their divisions. 

“The Prince himself marched by way of Darabjird and 
Tarim. 


“Prince Rustam, son of ‘Umr Sheikh Mirza, who com- 
manded the right division of the army in conjunction with 
Amir Shah Malik, marched to the sea coast by way of 
Karzin and Fal. Amir Jallal Hamid, Arghun Shah 
Akhtaji, Bayan Timur and Begijik, Jattah, advanced by 
the route of Jahrum and Lar. On the left flank of the 
Prince's own Command, Idiku Birlés set out from Kirman, 
and having overrun Kech und Makran, obtained much 
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booty. In this way each division having explored the 
country they traversed, route by route, they overran and 
plundered any district where the ruler or the inhabitants 
were found to be not submissive. 


“And when the country around ancient Huormuz was 
reached, the troops captured and destroyed the seven fortresses 
of which the district was famed. First of all, they took the 
atronghold of Taug-i-Zindin. Hurrying on, they captured 
and destroyed the fortress of Koshakak. From this place they 
advanced against the castle of Shamil, and, having stormed 
it, rased it to the ground. Then having arrived at ancient 
Hurmuz, they took the Fortress of Mina and set fire to it; 
after which the holds of Minujan, Tarzak, and of Tazian 
were captured and rendered desolate. 


‘From awe of the armies of the Most Fortunate Monarch of 
the Age, 
Dread seized the seven celestial spheres of the Heavens. 
How then could reliance be placed on Hurmuz and its seven 
fortresses 
When that army advanced against them in its might?’ 


“Tn short, Muhammad Shah, the Malik of Hurmuz, who 
like a fish had made the waters of the ocean his safeguard ; 
and like an eclipse had concealed his face in the rocky 
islet of Jerun, with the mantle of helplessness : 
sought for quarter. He sent presents of great value and 
rarities of the sea, and accepted the terms imposed upon 
him with reference to tribute and political subservience. 


* When the Prince of Hurmuz saw that conflagration, 
It drew the damp of the ocean into his eoul (liver). 
He was terrified lest that ocean-emptying monarch, 
Like another Moses, should part the waves of the sea - 
For if each soldier were only to bring his two hands full of 
stones and earth, 
That narrow strait would by these means be filled completely up. 
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Not only would the waters of Oman prove an insignificant 
obstacle, 

But they would pass on, and assail the very constellations of 
Heaven itself. 

Therefore, did he not merely enter the portals of submission, 

But performed the part duly with offerings of silver and gold.’ 


“The annual tribute had been fixed at 300,000 dinars; 
but for a space of four years he had paid no one a penny 
of it, He now agreed to make good arrears for those four 
years; and to liquidate a portion of that obligation, he 
forthwith despatched ready money, pearls, and fubries of 
value, while with respect to the balance he promised to 
make arrangements to raise the amount and to forward it 
when ready.” 


The name of the ruler is given in the foregoing account 
18 Muhammad Shah, as against Saleur Shah in Teixeira. 
But the latter might have been merely a title, while the 
other was his real name, 

There was a “Mahamud X4” mentioned on page 193. 
But as he was one of the puppet-kings of Hurmuz, had this 
expedition of Prince Muhammad Sultan taken place in hia 
time, the latter would have in collision with the 
Portuguese, to say nothing of the difference of dates, which 
renders such a supposition impossible. ‘The histories of the 
very minor dynasties, such os the Maliks of Hurmuz and 
of Sistan, and others, were very incomplete, and names 
and dates are inserted without much care and attention 
to their position relatively ; names especially are frequently 
transposed. 

Reading the two accounts, I was struck with the resem- 
blance between the account of the subjugation of Hurmuz 
by Timur’s arms, and the trouble alluded to in the Hakluyt 
Society publication as being due to the rise of the « Sophy 
Hhalila,” and I venture to draw attention to it in case it may 
interest anyone else. | 


C. Tare, Survey of India. 
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» Trnrran MSS. os tHe Stein Con.ecrion. 


London. 
August 17th, 1903. 


Dear Proresson Ruvs Davins,—I am much indebted 
to Dr. Rockhill for the friendly remarks which he has made 
in the July number of the Journal anent my “ Preliminary 
Notice” of the Stein Tibetan MSS. His chief arguments, 
however, if he will allow me to say so, seem to indicate some 
misapprehensions, which, with your permission, I will 
endeavour to remove. 

Firstly, we have an archwological issue. My statement that 
‘the conditions under which the fragments were discovered 
were such as to make it practically impossible to date them 
later than the eighth century, and the evidence of a Chinese 
seraffito has since proved this conclusion to be right” was 
written after consultation with Dr. Stein himself. It 
expresses the views since set forth by the latter scholar 
in his newly published “Sand-Buried Ruins of Khotan” 
(Introduction, p. xix, and ch. xxvii). The Chinese sgrafhito 
on the wall of the ruined temple of Endere, as read by 
Professor Chavannes and other Sinologists, gives as date 
719 or 791 a.v., the earlier date being apparently the more 
probable; and Dr. Stein, speaking as an archeological 
expert from observation on the spot and on the baste of 
wide experience elsewhere, decides that “the date when 
this Chinese seraflito was seratched into the wall could not 
have preceded by many years the deposition of the various 
votive manuscripts,” and that “this consideration (the 
nature of the plaster) fixes the second half of the eighth 
century as the latest possible time for the production of the 
Tibetan . . . manuecripts” (p. 419). These judgments, 
passed after critical study of all archmological evidence 
obtainable during the excavations and subsequently, will, 
I hope, convey assurance to Dr. Rockhill on the archao- 
logical issue. 

The second issue is purely philological. I wrote that 
“the most novel and interesting feature in the spelling of 
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the Salistamba is the presence of a final -d at the end of 
most of the roots which terminate in -r, -/, or -n,” and 
“another singular feature is the presence of y between mw 
and the high vowels ¢ and ¢«.” Apparently my words were 
open to misconstruction. Dr, Rockhill considers the -d as 
a sporadic blunder in spelling; but as « matter of fact 
its presence is regular in the Salistamba M5., with only 
isolated exceptions. Now I submit that when ao carefully 
written MS., of which nearly a half survives, presenta such 
forms as these with -d not in isolated examples but by the 
dozen,’ with only exceptional deviations,’ the laws of text- 
eriticism and philology alike compel us to accept them as 
either genuine archaisms or genuine dialectal phenomena. 

Thus my theory that “the final -d was beginning to be 
dropped in conversation, and was only preserved by literary 
tradition” still stands where it did; and the Do-ring in- 
scription quoted by Dr. Rockhill incidentally confirms it. 
The Salistamba MS., as I have said, keeps the literary 
tradition (whether national or local I do not pretend to say) 
by generally writing - after certain roots; among the other 
Stein MSS., one instance (¢gro/d) appears in a carelessly 
written copy of two poems, and the vulgar sgrafliti on the 
walls of the Endere temple, so far as they have been de- 
ciphered, have also but one example ('f‘sa/d pai); and lastly 
in the Do-ring inscription of the ninth century it is entirely 
absent, precisely as one would expect. Plainly we have 
before us the gradual decay of a genuine form. 

Again, it is to be noted that the final -d, though regularly 
kept by numerous roots in the Salistamba MS., is never 
under any circumstances found in a large number of other 
roots, as I pointed out. This fact surely disposes of 
Dr. Rockhill’s theory that it is a mere “fault in spelling”; 
and it likewise debars us from supposing that the -d was 
in origin a euphonic development, and that from this use 
it came later to be generalised; for why should it then be 
restricted rigidly to certain roots f 

; ag age, for instanoe, hos ten instances. 


_ © De, the aer o ing him ith = a 
the MS. kes piciaty. a scribe in charging wilh having written stair ; 
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The insertion of y after m before ¢ and ¢ is another case 
in which I regret that I cannot accept Dr. Rockhill’s view. 
It appears throughout in the Stein MSS. and sgraffiti; and, 
as Dr. Rockhill remarks, it occurs on the Do-ring too. 
Dr. Rockhill suggests that this insertion of y is “ an attempt, 
since abandoned, to differentiate, in certain cases, words with 
nearly the same sound”; thus mye ‘fire,’ but me fog 
‘flower, If I rightly understand Dr. Rockhill, he means 
that a word with two meanings received a y in one case and 
not in another. Let the facts decide on this theory. Mi, 
occurring in the two meanings ‘not’ and ‘man,’ is in 
either case spelt myi; and so with other words. Dr. Rockhill’s 
theory equally breaks down before words like mei, rmi, smin, 
which have only one meaning apiece, and yet are invariably 
written in the Stein MSS. as myed, rmyi, amyind. In view of 
these facta I must still adhere to my former opinions; and 
I venture to think that Dr. Rockhill would agree with me if 
he had been able to apply his learning to a study of the MSS. 
as a whole, as I hope he will do when they will be published 
in Dr, Stein's “ Detailed Report.”—Very sincerely yours, 

L. D, Banyert. 


S. Cur-Marns as aw Arncuatc Form or Iwsceirrion. 


Dear Proresson Ruys Davros, — Reading Mr. Rivett- 
Carnac’s article on the above subject in the July number of 
this Journal reminded me of similar cup-marks which I dis- 
covered eighteen years ago in the ‘Isa Somali Country. 

I mentioned the matter at a meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in 1885; but neither the late Sir Richard 
Barton nor anyone else present at the meeting could suggest 
any explanation of the marks. 

T also alluded to this in a letter to you, published in the 
R.A.8. Journal, April, 1898. To save the trouble of reference, 
I quote the paragraph :— 

“Whatever be the origin of the Somall race, it is certain 
that their country, or at least the extreme western portion, 

TAS. 1903, aa 





was at some remote period ocewpied by a Christian race ; 
for in the year 1885 I discovered, at a place near the coast, 
and about half-way between Zayla and Ras Jibiiti, traces of 
substantial stone buildings and numerous graves marked by 
well-cut stone crosses three or four feet high; and on each 
cross were cut a number of circular concave marks about two 
or three inches in diameter, and arranged in straight lines; 
sometimes two parallel rows. What the meaning of these is 
Tam unable to imagine. In the immediate neighbourhood 
were many large mounds of sea-shells, indicating that the 
ancient inhabitants had subsisted largely on shellfish.”— 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Stuart Kine, Mayor. 
15, Clorencion Road, Southsea. 
20th July, 1908, 


4. Wuenre was Mauwa? 


Dear Proresson Ruys Davins,—With reference to the 
footnote (ante, p. 561) In my paper on “Some Problems of 
Ancient Indian History,” Dr. Grierson and Mr. Irvine 
(independently of each other) have kindly written to me 
to point out that there is a tract in the Panjab called 
Malwa. They refer me to the “Gazetteer of the Himalayan 
Districts,” vol. ii; p. 359, and J. D. Cuningham’s “ History 
af the Sikhs,” p. 853. 1 admit my error, but it does not 
affect the argument in my paper. The Malwa of the 
Panjab hes in the wrong direction. The Malwa of the 
account with which my paper is concerned must obviously 
lie to the south or south-east of Thanesar. For this reason 
IT am still disposed to think that probably Buhler had the 
Malwa of the Fatehpur District in his mind. The same 
consideration would seem to have guided the translators of 
the Harsha Charita in their remark on page xii. 


| A. F. Ruporr Horrxrz. 
Ozford, Auguat 25th, 1903, 


i. 
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5. Sansenir [weeraTives. 


Dear Proresson Ruys Davins,—Last year I pointed out 
in the J.R.A.S. that the “ benedictive imperative” avatd¢ in 
the opening stanza of the Bimbamana was a good instance of 
Panini’s rule (vii, i, 35), which Whitney treats as a gram- 
marian’s figment. Some scholars seem inclined to question 
ihe validity of the instance. I therefore have put together 
a few cases of this “ benedictive imperative” that I have 
noticed in. cursory reading of ancient authors. Were I to 
set out with the deliberate purpose of collecting examples, 
I believe I could soon find handreds. But the following 
suffice: Hariéchandra, Jiramdhara-champa, verse 1, 30 "vata ; 
Bhaktifataka, verse 1, jayatdt ; Vadibhasimha, Cradyachin- 
idmani, i, 4, kurutat; Somadeva, Fasastilaka, i, 10, yayatdt; 
Kavyaprakdsa, x, 118, avatat. 

The Saryagataka will supply examples in almost every 
verse; e.g., staf 5, 16, 21, 27, upanayatdt 26, avaldt 30, 
apaharatdt 31. Compare too Speyer, 8.8., § 350, and Syntar 
(in the Grundriss), § 192. 

South-Indian writers of the nineteenth century are 
particularly fond of the form. In short, it may be said to 
be characteristic of the literature of the Dekhan, but is 
certainly not limited to them. 

L. D,. Barnett. 


6. Merricat Prose om Inman LrreRgature. 


Professor Hopkins in “The Great Epic of India” (pages 
266 ff.) discusses this curious phenomenon as found in the 
Maha Bharata, There are some striking instances of this 
mode of composition 1 in the earlier literature. 

In Digha ii, 151, just before the verses inserted in the 
prose account of the Subhadda episode, the last few lines of 
the prose consist of words so arranged that they contain half 
verses, and a very slight alteration would make them read 
as consecutive verses. In the note to my translation of 
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the passage, one such possible alteration has already been 

So at Digha ii, 209, just after the two lines of verse mm § 15 
there follows a prose passage which is almost, but not quite, 
verse. And in Vinaya i, 42, the words gambjire . 
upedhi-samkhaye (at end of § 3) can be made, with a little 
pressure, into an awkward sloka, and there are two half 
slokas in the following words. 

Professor Oldenberg, in his note on the Inst passage, 
suggests that it may have been originally composed in 
verse In some dialect allied to Pali, and has become prose 
in the process of transliteration into, or restatement in, Pali. 

I cannot but think this a very happy suggestion. 
Professor Hopkins sees, however, in this curious anomaly 
a very early form of popular verse, “an instrument of the 
perpetual story-teller, a naive form, running in and out 
of verse like the rhymes in fairy tales.” But the “ running 
in and out of verse” is a frequent occurrence. What we 
haye here are phrases which are by no means naive und 
popular, but on the other hand ungainly and awkward 
either as prose or as verse, and leading toe a grammatical 
construction that is the reverse both of the naive and of 
the popular. It seems more probable that we have in the 
Mahi Bharata metrical prose a result of the recasting into 
Sanskrit of a narrative once told in the living speech, that 
is in the dialects, in which the old popular ballads out of 
which the epics arose were most probably at first recited 
or sung. 

In any ease no explanation can be considered satisfactory 
unless it is sufficient to explain both the sets of facts,— 
in the Pitakas and in the Epics. 

T. W. Rays Davins. 





\ 44 Buddhist Sutins"’ (L881), p. 107- 
2 4¢ Vinayn Texta* (1881), vol. i, p. 149, 
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7. Nore os Mr. J. H. Rrverr-Carnic’s ARTICLE oN 
“ Cor-Manrks,” 


Tt may be pure coincidence and nothing more, but im 
reading Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s paper in the July number 
of the Journal on “Cup-marks as an Archaic Form of 
Inscription,” I have been struck by the way in which 
a portion of his evidence suggests the mode of divination 
called Ramf or Geomancy. The passages I refer to are:— 
“The necessary changes are gone through, till they form 
the figures pertaining to heaven and earth” (p. 528, | 25), 
and “The emblems of all things under the sky are fixed ” 
(id. 1.31). Again (p. 529, L 8), “The short or long hne, 
dot or dash,” and (id. 1.10) “As the heavens are above the 
earth, the heavenly objects would be on the highest row”; 
(id. 1, 14) “ Below, on the earth, 50 to speak”; (id. 1. 20) 
“According to their place on a row followed fire and 
water"; “The father ond mother, and their countless 
progeny ” (id., line two from foot). Lastly, on Plate III, 
the lines and dots in Fuh-he's Triagrams. 

Eastern writers on Ral open usually with recounting 
the tradition that when the sons of Adam had become many 
and had seattered far and wide, he desired some mode of 
communicating with them. To meet his wishes God sent 
to him the angel Gabriel Some say that the messenger 
made four marks in the sand (rami) with the points of 
his wings. But the commoner version is that he stooped 
and made in the sand four impressions (gwas, * cups’) 


@ 

o 

® 

td] 

Adam to make four corresponding marks opposite to them, 
6 6 


with the points of his four fingers, thus: @ and commanded 
the result being thus: 


These are the first two Figures (shak/, plural asikal), the 
one called “Mode” (fariy) and the other “Congregation " 
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(jama‘at); from these by permutation the other fourteen 
Figures (asikd/) ara derived. The four elements are 
assigned to these dots or marks in the following order: 

lat, Fire, © 

2nd, Air, ® 

ard, Water, oe 

4th, Earth, @ 

Fire (or the first line) is held to be greater than Air (the 
second line), and so on, 

In writing out the solution of a problem the first four 
Figures are called by European writers the Mothers, four 
others derived from them are the Daughters, four derived 
irom the Daughters are the Nephews (or rather Grandsons), 
then follow two Witnesses, and last of all the Judge. In 
the books published in the Hast the even numbers (ju/?) 
are shown by a line, and odd numbers ( fard) by dots; in 
European works on the subject circles are used throughout, 
thus ©. 

® 
“Mode” (tarig) : is styled in the East the Father, 
8 | 
ji 
and “Congregation” (jama‘af) —, the Mother of Ranil. 
From these two Figures (ashka/) others are born. The 


permutations of the two original Figures are eight in 
number, thus: 








. #6 
. #6 
. -_- 
—_i|@ 








From the two original Figures six others are constructed, 
bringing the total number of Figures to sixteen. 
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To these Figures are assigned the planets, the days of the 
week, and the quarters of the compass. In addition, to each 
of them are attributed many qualities and powers. By this 
machinery the geomancer professes to be able to predict 
what will happen under any problem propounded to him. 
Divination in this method is still a living thing in the Enst, 
works on it are constantly issuing from the Indinn press ; 
and it is not altogether dead even in England. There were 
professors of it at Bristol as late as 1818, the first Lord 
Lytton believed in and practised it, and a treatise on it was 
published in London only fourteen years ago. 


Wut Irvine. 
18th July, 1903. 


8. Tue Sanasniu, Ripwivse, erc., Epicr oF Asowa. 


Dear Proresson Ruyvs Davins,—As you know, I have 
had under consideration the Sahasram, Riipnath, etc., edict 
of Asoka. And I have arrived at the real meaning of it. 

The edict is dated, not only in the 256th year (expired) 
after the death of Buddha, but also “somewhat more than 
thirty-eight years ” after the abAjihéka of Asoka. 

One result is obvious at once: 256—38—218; and the 
record thus endorses, and carries back to the time of Asoka, 
the Southern tradition as to the number of years that elapsed 
from the death of Buddha to the abhishéka of Asoka. 

But I further gather from this record that, carly in the 
thirty-third year after his abiishéka, Asoka abdicated, and 
went to spend the remainder of his days in religious retire- 
ment; and that this edict was a valedictory address, issued 
by him when he felt that his end was near. 

As my article on the subject cannot be issued in the 
October nuniber of the Journal, then perhaps you will kindly 
find room for this announcement.— Yours sincerely, 


J. F, Foeer. 





23rd August, 1903. 
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9. Nores ox Harsa-Canrra Verse 18, axp on Verse 
QuoratTions BY ASOKA. 


Dear Prorrsson Ruys Davrns,—I venture to submit to 
you two brief notes. ° 
1. The difficulty in verse No. 18 at the commencement of 


the Harsa-Carita— 
fast: agama 4 afsa waa 
“By the achievements of Adhyaraja, which, though 
remembered, abide in my heart, my tongue being 
drawn inward does not go forward in poetry ’— 
has been considerably lightened by Professor Pischel, who 
has convincingly proved (Nachrichten d. k. Gesellsehast af. 
Wissenschaften 2u Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1901, Heft 4) 
that by Adhyargja Harsa himself is meant. But I have 
always been troubled by the api, ‘though,’ which seemed to 
imply that, being remembered, the achievements would not 
naturally be in Bana’s heart. The same difficulty was no 
doubt felt by the commentator, who therefors proposed to 
explain api as meaning ‘also,’ quoting Panini, 1, iv, 96, 
‘afy: "ayaa. He suggests further a second interpretation, 
according to which the wisdAas were in the heart, not of the 
author, but of Adhyaraja, 

I have always thought that there might be a reference to 
some psychological doctrine, according to which memory did 
not reside im the heart. This seems to be confirmed by a 
verse in the Prabodhacandrodaya (ed. Brockhaus, p. 41): 

wae a fe arava at wagearate: | 
afanteat wadt wrasse cae & 

“He is remembered, Indy, who should be without the 

heart. On the wall of my mind you stand out like 
a figure in relief.” 
I have not, however, been able to trace this doctrine 
anywhere in the darganas. The Sankhya makes ~ 
a property of the buddhi, while according to the Nyaya it is 
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WSrtasasd BF. The latter, however, means only that 
it is produced without indriyasambandia, ‘sense contact," and 


has nothing to do with psychophysical views. 

2. Verse quotations in the edicts of Agoka? As most 
of the later Indian inscriptions either are composed in verse 
or quote verses, and the same is true in general of the 
written literature, it would not be surprising to find Asoka 
himself adopting this usage. The following suggestions 
may therefore perhaps be considered by scholars more im- 
mediately preoceupied with the earliest Buddhist lterature. 

Asoka constantly expresses a wish to secure the happiness 
of men in this world and the next. Thus we have the 
following expressions :— ! 

kimti hidatam ca palatam ca aladhayevo ti. 

Pillar Ediet IV. 

kimam kani sukham avahimi ti. did. VI. 

hevam hi anupatipsjamtam hidata[ pala |te aladhe hoti. 
. Ld. VIL. 


so tatha karo ilokacasa fradho hoti parata ca amnamtam 
pumnam bhavati. Rock Ediet XI. 
hidaloka palalokam ca aladhayevi., 
Separate Edieis, Diauli, ii, 6; of. i, 3, and i, 6. 


A common phrase in this connection is srargam dridhay-, 
“to win heaven,’ which occurs in the Separate Edicts, Dhauh, 
i, 16-17; ii, 9 (with the corresponding passages from 
Jaugada), and in the Sahasram-Hupnath-Bairat-Drahmagini 
edicta, in the Fourteen Adtefs, ix. We also find in a number 
of Places the nominal phrase srargdrddhi or seargasya drain. 
Ti is quite clear that the expression was (at any rate with 
Asoka) a common turn. 

In the sixth of the Fourteen Ediefs the phrase runs, 
according to the Girnar version, as follows :— 

“Yo ca kimei parakramami aham, kimti bhitanam 

fnamnam gacheyam idha ca nani sukhapayami 
paratra ca svagam aradhayamtu,” 


tr .a 


note scar to Biihler’s recent texts in EpigrapAia Indico, G-ii, 0 
ig Bey to phate from M. Souort’: work. 
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The other versions present slight variations, as eracheyani, 
sha {for nant), sukhayami, aradhetu, and omission of aham 
(Shabbazgarhi), yeham, sha (for ndni), sukhayami, aradhetu 
(Mansehra), kdni, yeham, sukhayami, d/adhayitu (Kalsi), yeham, 
kdni, sukhaydmi, dlidhayomtu (Dhauli and Jaugada). 

It is to be observed that not only the second half of thie 
passage, idiace . . . dradhayamtu, is really a standing phrase, 
as we have seen, but the same is true of the first part also. 
Thus, parallel to ya ca himei pardkramdmi alam we have yam 
fu Kimet pardkramate devdnam Priyadasi rdja (Edict X), and 
parallel to dnamnam gacheyam the dnaniyam ehatha which 
occurs in the Separate Edicts, i and ti, of Dhauli and J augada, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of srargam  dridhay- 
(dnaneyam esatha seagam ca dlddhayisathd, Dh. i, 16-17 ; ii, 9 
=, 1,9; ni, 19). 

Under these cireumstances is it not striking to note that 
the passage in question can quite easily be made to fall into 
four lines of ten syllables each— 

yam caham (or e’aham) kimei parakramami 
kimti bhitinam dnamnam eham, 
idha ca yani sukhapayami 
paratra sva(r)gam aradhayevu— 
with but slight irregularity of metre? Such a verse might 
come from a poem expressing the aspirations of the Buddha, 
from such a pranididna, for instance, as we find in the 
(northern) Bhadracaripranidhdna, which is written in a some- 
what similar metre. I may quote (irom the MS. of the 
Royal Asiatic Society) v. 15 — 
ee Te 74 _~ 
yaviti kécid diga dai sattvas 
te sukhitah sada bhontu arogyah | 
sarvajagasya[ca| dharmika artho 
bhotu pradaksina récatu fsah || 
Could not such a verse come from the very Munigathih 
which Asoka mentions in the Bhabra Edict ? 

Might we perhaps in a similar wey account for the 

expression about the faith “increasing at least in the ratio of 
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one and one-half,” which occurs as part of a quoted ‘sarana’ 
or ‘sermon’ in the Sahasram-Ripnath- Bairat-Drahmagiri 
edicts? Professor Oldenberg has commented (Z.D.MLG., 
_xxxv, p. 475) on the strangeness of such an expression, but 
it might be defended as proverbial if occurring: in a verse. 
I must confess, however, that the following ig a rather 
irregular anustubh :— 

iyam cathe vadhisiti vipulam ca vadhisiti | 

diyadhyam | chore coo | diyadhiyam vadhisiti | 


But the feeling of the expression is metrical. ' 
Iti vijfiapite éistah praminam. 
Yours faithfully, 
September, 1905. F. W. Tuomas. 


10. Enon& Hasamain ts Deva. 
Oxford, August loth, 190d. 
Dear Mr. Enrror,—Will you allow me to record my 
suggestion as to— — 
Down rl as Ti) 


in 2 Chronicles xxxvi, 23 (see also Ezra). 

I find the name to be Exilic and to mean ‘devi.’ The 
‘God of Heaven’ is the ‘ Heaven-God,’ as is the Indian word, 
which is of course ‘the shining one’ from the sky (originally 
Tranian also). 

The item, if tenable, has a double application. It assists 
us in verifying the authenticity of the Edict (see also the 
Cyrus Vase-Inscription, which speaks of the rebuilding of 
the Temple-city Essakil (so spelt from memory)). Ii the 
Heaven-God is Devd, then the Edict looks the more native 
to its asserted place of origin. 

But, second, it introduces a valuable item into the 
discussion of the theology of the Inscriptions of Cyruss 


sevaiinaed with abe we y acknowledement to Dr. Fleet, through whom I became 
this passage (see bus mote above). 
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(not immediate) successor Darius, and of the other 
Achemenians, The absence of ‘devi’ in any of ita 
forms, and the use of ‘haga’ for ‘god' in these last 
(sculptures), coincide with the very striking inversion, or 
perversion, of the (otherwise) Indogermanic name for God, 
which (perversion) is so very prominent in the Avesta and 
in all (?) later Persian literature. There (in this Persian 
lore), a8 some unaccustomed readera may need to be reminded, 
it is the name for ‘demon,’ as against all (?) non-Iranian 
Indogermanic usage; yet recall the vulgarism ‘ Deuce." ! 

But if the absence of devé from the Behistiin Inscriptions 
points to this perversion of the term in Iran, this perversion 
may be only in the course of development there wpon the Darius 
Inscriptions; that is to say, if C. and D. had no reluctance in 
using its equivalent ‘Heaven-God’ in the recorded Edicta. 
Not so certainly would this be true of the later successors 
of Darius, whose insoriptions likewise avoid ‘devd.’ The 
farther they were separated by time from Cyrus, the more 
significant their disuse of the word becomes as apreeing 
with the later perversion. Notice that Cyrus’s Edict uses 
*Heaven-God’ of Yahveh; see also the devout expressions 
everywhere upon all the Achwmenian Inscriptions which 
so closely resemble the related scriptural passages,— 
Yours, ete., 

L. H. Mints: 


Il. Icnazio Dastt axp His Maps. 
io the Editor of the Journal af the Royal Asiatic Society, 


Srz,—In connection with Mr. Beveridge’s letter on this 
subject in the July number, it may be of interest to mention 
that Professor G. Uzielli refers at some length to Danti’s 
geographical and other work in the eourse of a discussion on 
the Toscanelli-Columbus correspondence in the Boéletino of 
the Italian Geographical Society for 1889, giving besides 
teferences to other Italian works which treat fully of Danti’s 


' Or ts Dence not ‘ Zeus,” but Iranian ‘ Devala)* 
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career; while a facsimile reproduction of his map of Perugia, 
drawn in 1577, appears in the same journal for April-May 
last, accompanied by letterpress by Professor A. Bellucci. 
M. Thomassy also, in his “ Papes Géographes,” published 
in 1852-453 in the Nouvelles Annales des Foyages, described 
the maps painted on the walls of the ‘Logge di Haffnelo’ 
in the Vatican, in part the work of Ignazio Danti, who at 
the time of their execution was cosmographer to Pope 
Gregory XIII. Both Uzielli and Thomassy refer to their 
intention of recurring elaewhere to the subject of Danti and 
his work, but I have been unable to find whether the 
intention was uver carried out. Notices of the padre are to 
be found in various biographical dictionaries, besides the 
“Biographie Universelle,” though less attention has been 
paid to him by modern writers on historical geography than 
to many of his contemporaries. He is not mentioned, e.g., 
by Nordenskidld in his “Facsimile Atlas or “ Periplus,” 
nor by Uzielli in his section of the “Studi Bibliogratic: 
e Biografici,” published by the Italian Geographical Society 
on the occasion of the Second and Third International 
Geographical Congresses; while Marinelli’s “Geografia det 
Padri della Chiesa” deals principally with geographical 
speculations of an earlier date. It is to be remarked, 
however, that Danti’s work as a cartographer does not 
seem to compare, for originality, with that of other 
Italian geographers of his time, Gastaldi for inatance. 
The great resemblance of the Vatican mapa to those in 
Rusecelli’s Italian version of Ptolemy (themselves largely 
copied from Gastaldi’s in the first Italian edition of 1548) 
was pointed out by Thomassy, while as regards the mapping 
of Bengal, the plaves referred to by Mr. Beveridge all 
occur on Gastaldi’s “ Tertia Pars Asim" (1561), of which 
a facsimile was given by Nordenskidld in his “Periplus.” 
The 1548 map of India by Gastaldi naturally showed a less 
advanced stage of knowledge, though itself an improvement 
on ita predecessors. The earlier charts, like Cantino’s and 
Canerio’s (1502), though still more rudimentary, were them- 
selves much in advance, as regards the delineation of the 


Indian Peninsula, of the more or less speculative productions 
in vogue in their time. Iguazio Danti’s name, it may be 
observed in conclusion, has quite recently been once more 
brought into notice in connection with the Toscanelli- 
Columbus controveray; M. Vignaud (‘ Toscanelli and 
Columbus,” English edition, 1902, p. 44) branding as uo 
downright forgery the erroneous statement regarding the 
correspondence of the two famous men which found its way 
into his 1571 edition of the “Sphxra Mundi" of Sacroboseo. 


| Epwarp Heawoon. 
1, Savile Row, IW. 
Augual Tih, 19053. 
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Texres Recicieux <Assyriens et Banveonrexs. Tran- 
scription, traduction, et commentaire, par Francois 
Mantis. Premiére Série. (Paris: Letouzey et Ane, 
1903.) 


The religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians is at 
present one of the most attractive studies of the science of 
Assyriology, and to it many well-known specialists have 
turned their attention, as several books noticed of late in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society testify, This is partly 
due to the fact that there is a wealth of material available 
(some of which has not been thoroughly studied), and 
perhaps in some measure to the attention which has been 
drawn to it by Profeasor Fried. Delitzsch’s lectures, in which 
he boldly stated that the monotheistic idea, notwithstanding 
the gross polytheism of their religious system, had already, 
at an exceedingly early date, taken root in the country. 

This, however, is not the subject of the book now betore 
us—it is not a disquisition upon any section of the religion 
ofthe Babylonians and Assyrians, but simply series of 
translations of inscriptions, mostly those copied and published 
by Professor Craig, of the University of Michigan, in 1595." 
They are all texts of a more or less difficult nature, and are 
sometimes very defective. The author, however, has con- 
ferred a real service upon the study of these inscriptions, 


1 dasyrian and Balylonian Religious Texts, by James A. Craig, vols, i and fi. 
Leipzig, 1896 und 1897. : " 
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not only by issuing a translation of them, but by publishing 


the corrections made by M. Virolleaud, who, however, was 
not able to see them all, 

The texts translated consist of prayers, hymns, psalms, 
litanies, supplications, ete. to various Babylonian and 
Assyrian gods and goddesses, including the well-known 
acrostic hymn published by Professor Strong, from my 
copies, after he had revised them. Of special interest, 
however, are the ritual tablets, which refer to the functions 
of the tari or ‘seer,’ the dsipu or ‘enchanter,’ ete, Other 
texta given are incantations, dedications to deities, and 
appeals to the gods for counsel. 

One of the prettiest of the compositions translated is the 
Oracle of Istar of Arbela to Aésur-bani-Apli, king of Assyria. 
It resembles in many things the Oracles to Esarhaddon,! of 
which the author of this notice gave translations in the first 
and second series of the Records of the Past (1875 and 1891). 
The occasion was apparently that when the nations of the 
north and east were attacking Assyria, and, as in the case of 
Esarhaddon when about to depart, apparently, for Armenia, 
the ery of the Pithia to her royal master was /4 ¢apallah, 
“Fear not.” The kings of the countries around are repre- 
sented agurging each other to march against Aséur-bani-Apli, 
who had imposed his (? will) upon their fathers and grand- 
fathers, and over whom they expected to obtain an easy 
victory. References to Elam and Gomer follow this, showing 
what the occasion was, and farther on there is an enigmatical 
reference to Egypt, introduced by the words Hallalatti 
engurati. This line is followed by the words: “ Thou askest 
thus: ‘What is Mallalatii engurati?’ Hatlilatti enters 
Egypt, engtrati come forth’? Naturally these words are 
still more of a riddle to us than to the ancient Assyrians. 

Another text referring to Adsur-bani-apli is a consultation 
of the god Samaé as to whether the arms of the Assyrians 
would have success in recovering the cities which had been 
taken by the Armenians. The sun-god, as the deity who saw 


1 A similar oracle to Esarhaddon forms No. xiii in the book, 
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all that happened on earth, was apparently regarded as the 
god best able to make a prediction upon the subject, and it is 
on this account that he was appealed to. This inseription, 
which is very much like those of Aésur-bani-apli's father 
Kearhaddon upon the same subject, opens as follows :— 

“Samaé, great lord, of whom I inquire, answer me. 

“Let Nabi-garra-usur, the rabshakeh, go with the soldiers, 
the horses, and the forces of Aégur-bani-apli, king of Assyria, 
all who are with him, to recover the strong cities of Assyria 
which the Mania have taken. He is going,—whether by 
u good utterance, the salutation of friendliness, or by the 
making of war and battle, or by some work of cunning 
(which) someone, an official of all (those who) are (there), 
will devise, (and) will recover those strong cities,—thy great 
divinity knows.” 

The remainder of the text goes on to ask that a true oracle 
might be given, notwithstanding all the imperfections In I 
the victims sscrificed, in the manner of offering, or in the 
vestment of the priest, ete. It is.a very good specimen of 
this class of document, and the difficulties of the text are 
very well dealt with, though there is still much to be done 
in the way of elucidation. 

The hymn to Merodach, in which someone among the gods 
(Martin makes it to be Merodach himself) smites the skull of 
the divine storm-bird Zi; the hymns to ASsur (attributed to 
Sennacherib); to Nusku, who is especially invoked as the 
judge of righteousness; to Gisbar (Gibil), the god of fire, 
who is likewise invoked as a judge (perhaps on account of 
trial by ordeal, but more probably because fire was used in 
connection with statues of various substances, such a5 wax 
and bitumen, and was supposed to affect the person repre- 
sented by the statue in like manner as the statue itself was 
affected), with ony other interesting texts, are included in 
this collection. 

In all probability, however, the most interesting of the 
texts is one entitled ‘Prescriptions rituelles touchant les 
fonctions du Devin (dart).” A portion of this inscription 
was published as early as 1866 (Cuneiform siete of 


1.n.4.8, 1905, 
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Western Asia, vol. ii, pl. 58, No. 3), and has been studied by 
various scholars, including Zimmern, who pointed out that 
the king of Sippar mentioned therein, En-we-dur-an-ki, is 
none other than the Evedoranchos! of Berosos. According 
to that Babylonian writer, he was the seventh king of the 
antediluvian dynasty, and reigned for 18 sari (64,800 years) 
at Pantibibla. Dr. Martin asks whether Pantibibla, in the 
opinion of Berosos, was the same as Sippara (Sippar) ? 
With this evidence before us, there cannot be two opinions, 
and it is worthy of note that Mr. Richmond Hodges, as 
early as 1876, in his edition of Cory's Ancient Fragments,” 
actually makes this identification, and as he does not quote 
his authority it may be supposed that it originated 
with him. 

This king, the beloved of the gods Anu, Bel, and Aé, and 
worshipper of Sama3 in f-babbara, the great temple of the 
sun at Sippar, was a seer, and regarded as the founder of the 
order of seers, who were, like him, guardians of the decrees 
of Sama’ and Hadad. No one whose father was not of pure 
race, or who had any defect, could enter into this order, and 
the text is taken up larcely with detaila concerning this and 
the ceremonies which the seers performed. 

The notes on the texts are meagre, but there is a word-list 
(Lerique: Choix de mots) of 11 pages, and a list of names 
oecupying 4 pages more. The introduction, pp. v—xxviii, 
contains an excellent analysis of the information contained 
in the inscriptions translated. 

T. G. Poscues. 


Basyiosiscne Miscetex, herausgegeben von F. H. 
Weisssacn. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903.) 


This, the fourth part of the Wissenschaftliche Veripfent- 
lichungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschafi, ia one of the most 
important publications of the year in the realm of Assyriology, 
and gives a number of texts of a historical, linguistic, or 


' To be corrected thos. Edoranchus is the form in Euschios, 
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religious nature. The following is a list of all the im- 
scriptions contained in the book, whose contents, as will be 
seen, are varied enough :— 
I. A new king of Isin (Sin-magir). 
II. Upon the third Dynasty of Babylon (the ancestry of 
Kuri-galzu, etc.). 
III. A new king of the Coastland (Ulaburarias). 
IV. The Bas-relief and inscription of Samaé-réé-usur 
(ruler of Suhi and Maer). 
V. An inecription of the Assyrian king Adad-nirari I 
from Babylon. 
VI. An inscription of Marduk-nadin-sum. 
VII. An inscription of Assur-aha-iddina (Esarhaddon). 
VII. A Cylinder-inscription of Assur-bani-apli (Assur- 
banipal). 
IX. A new text of Nabopolassar. 
X. A fragment of the Bisuttin (Behistun) inscription. 
XI. A new fragment of the Syllabary 5". 
X11. The Ritual at the rebuilding of Temples. 
XIII. A Hymn to Merodach in the form of a Litany. 
XIV. An Amulet against the demoness Labartu. 
XV. Document concerning the sale of an Estate. 
XVI. Concerning the Period of the Saar of Babylon 
by Darius Hystaapis. 
XVII. An Astronomical Tablet. 


The work has, as frontispiece, the Bas-relief on the stone 
of Samas-rés-usur, and is accompanied by 15 plates of 
inscriptions. 

In No. II Meli-sihu is called “son of Kuri-galzu,” a 
statement which is of importance for the chronology of the 
Babylonian kings in the fourteenth century u.c, The text 
upon which it bears is the Babylonian Chronicle, published 
in the Journal of this Society for October, 1894, pp. 807-833, 
Tn that inseription the Babylonian king, whose name I have 
read Kadisman-Muros,' but whose name is generally read 

eee tet mene ien ey bee Chariters of which it i compoced having the 

urdas 


indicatel by these syllables, and bicause of the nome Karn. 
(Kara. -hardui}, which the Synchronous History substitutes. 
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Kadagmanharbe in Germany, is stated to be son of Kar- 
indaa’, son of Muballitat-Serfia, daughter of Aséur-uballit, 
king of Assyria, As he is mentioned lower down as 
Aséur-uballit's daughter’s son, Kar-indas’ would seem to have 
been the hushand of Muballitat-Seriia, and therefore son- 
in-law of the Assyrian king. Su-zigas, who had killed 
KadaSmanharbe (Kadisman-Murus), was deposed and put 
to death by the Assyrian king, who, according to the 
Synchronous History, placed upon the Babylonian throne 
Kuri-galzu, a youth, son of Burnaburias. 

Aware of this statement of the Assyrian record, I had 
restored my free rendering (p, 824) of the last mutilated 
line of col. i of the Babylonian Chronicle in such o way 
as not to come into conflict with it. It is possible, however, 
to insert in the Chronicle, as Winckler does, the name of* 
Kuri-gulzu, whois then made to be the son of Kadasmanharbe 
(Kadidman-Murus), This and the other difficulties caused 
by the contradictions between the Babylonian Chronicle 
and the Assyrian Synchronous History Dr. Weissbach sets 
himself to explain, and the suceession of the kings, as given 
by him, comes out as follows :— ; 

Kadagman-Bél (= Kadasmanharbe [ ?)—Kuri-galeu 1— 
Burnaburias — Kara-indas II — Kadasmanharbe HW — 
Nazibugas (Suzigas) — Kuri-galeu Il — Nazimaruttas — 
Kadasman-Taorgu. . 

With this my own theory corresponds, and there is no 
doubt that it is correct, but the question of parentage will 
only be set at reat by the discovery of other inscriptions 
bearing upon it. 

In the case of the new king of the coastland (II1) it is 
noteworthy that in Ulaburarias, son of Burnaburarias, we 
have, as pointed out by Dr. Weissbach, names of the same 
character as those of the third dynasty of Babylon, the 
former being another form of Ulamburias, and the latter 
of Burnaburia’, though his identity with the Burnaburia& 
of the list given above is “a mere possibility.” This 
inscription gives occasion to the author to insert a history 
of the constland, as far as it is at present known, to which 
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may be added, that there was to all appearance an earlier 
ruler named Ine-Tutu (Transactions of the Vietoria Institute, 
1895-06, pp. 62, 65, 89), who, however, seems to have been 
a usurper. | 

The text of the ruler of Suhi and Maer (IV) is of special 
interest, because very little concerning these states and their 
rulers is known. ‘They lay, to all appearance, somewhere 
near the point where the Habir runs into the Euphrates, 
and are mentioned in the early inscriptions of Babylonia, 
the date at which they ceased to exist as independent or 
semi-independent states being uncertain. As Samas-rés-usur 
is not called king, but simply governor, it 1s clear that he 
acknowledged the overlordship of some other power, but 
whether this power was Babylonia or Assyria does not 
appear. In all probability he was practically independent, 
for he not only omits all reference to an overlord, but also 
dates his inscription in the 13th year after his own accession. 

The following ure the contents of the inscription :— 
The subjection of the people of Tu'manu, the repair of 
the canal of Suhi; the planting of date- palms and the 
setting up of a throne in the city Ribanis; the founding 
of the city Gabbari-ibni; the planting of date-palms in three 
other cities, and the introduction of bees, for the sake of 
their honey and wax, into that district. The expression 
for honey-bee is not the usual one, nudtw or zumbu sa dispi, 
*honey-fly,’ but habubéti sa digpi, the first word being plural, 
possibly from a singular Aabubtu or habubitu, which, if it 
be not a compound word, must come from the root hababu, 
one of the meanings of which is ‘to make a noise.” 
Habubéti was therefore probably the word for large flies 
in general, which would then be so named as ‘hummers.’ 
‘An account of the historical references to Suhi and Maer 
is appended." 
DLA to gore Se gig me mg serena Swen rn 
pt. iv, pls. 1 ond 2. This text, which wey be os old a= 2000 years B0., OF 
F iate os the fifteenth century u-c., speaks of a revolt mised by Zimri-edda 


(surely not one of the two personages of that name im inser E] 
found ut Tel-el Amorna?}, seemingly in some place dependent on Babylon, 
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The reliefs on this stone show the goddess Tatar, the 
god Hadad, und the governor of the land, Samas-rés-usur. 
Nos. VI and VII, which are cylinders or long beads 
dedicated to Merodach, also furnish us with the Babylonian 
conception of their gods. They are engraved respectively 
with images of Merodach and Hadad. 

Passing over Assur-bani-apli’s inscription, which belongs 
to the period when he had not yet fallen out with his brother 
Saosduchioos, we come to the new text of Nabopolassar, which 
Dr. Weissbach argues to have been one of the earliest of 
his reign, he not having assumed as yet the full titles 
of the kings of Babylon.' Interesting in the extreme is 
his reference to the heavy yoke of the Assyrians, whose 
foot he had withheld from the land of Akkad, and whose 
yoke he had caused to be thrown olf. 

The fragment of the inaeription of Behistun contains part 
of the Babylonian text, corresponding with that published 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson in the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, vol. iii, pl. 39, L 55—pl. 40, 1. 72, completing 
many passages, which, however, can also be restored from 
the more perfect Old Persian and Susian texts. 

No, XI, the duplicate of the Syllabary known as S* is 
of considerable importance from a lexicographical standpoint, 
and supplements in many ways the copies hitherto published. 
Interesting are the three Sumerian readings of = 
Uri= Akkadi, ‘Akkad’; Ari = Amurri, ‘the land of the 
Amorites*; and Tilla = Urti, ‘ Ararat,’ In connection with 
the character er Sumerian sizaa, Semitic Linifum, 
rendered ‘? Zwillingsgzeburt ?,’ it is noteworthy that a tablet, 
of which I do not know the number,’ after the words 


“when Sin-ikiia™, the Suhite envoy, dwelt in the Subite fortress,” and 
mintion is made of certmim people who hed returned from Maor. The West 
Semitic names in this text are of some interest. 
1 Dr. Woteshach pointe out, in a isoureIng 1 No. AV, which ated 
Balen "a 10th year, that there also the kine"s title is sre fs 
. shad ab ae allowed acqess to the collections for many years before 
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nigsulali and bindti, gives this character twice, with the 
explanations nimiulum and diniti ( the latter being the 
oblique form of finitvm ini). If niméuium and nissulitt 
(for niméulati) come from masdlu, ‘to be like,’ the meaning 
of ‘twin-birth,’ or something similar, would seem to be 
the right one. The goddess called ‘the lady of the gods° 
has, as ber nineteenth name, —+ (E] = f ff, 
Nin-zizna, ‘the lady of double birth.’ She was the great 
ereatress, and one of her names was Aruru, who aided 
Merodach to create man at the beginning of the world 
(Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1891, p. 395, 1. 1). 
Dr. Weissbach’s restoration of the value of {>< as awkud 
is correct.’ 

No. XVI is a document referring to deliveries of meal, 
and is dated the 6th day of Tebet in the necession year 
of Darius Hystaspis, a date which, the author points out, 
reduces the length of that king’s siege of Babylon by six 
months, i.c. 14 months instead of 20, its length according to 
Herodotus. 

Every student interested in the antiquities of the ancient 
empires of Babylonia and Assyria, will welcome this addition 
to our knowledge of the ancient Semitic East. It will 
probably be # long time ere that storehouse of ancient lore is 
exhausted, and whilst congratulatmg Dr. Weissbach upon 
these noteworthy contributions, which fill up so many gaps, 
all readers will express the hope that the learned world will 
soon see more contributions of the same importance from his 
pen, and will wish success to the German explorations, 4s 
well as to all engaged in the same work on the sites of the 
ancient cities of Babylonia and Assyria. 

T. G. Pincwes. 


' According to the traces in 3" and Se. Tl, 982, the Sumerian pronunciation 
of this character with the moaning of nablu, artistic," is glam (P¥e6 =]]). 
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Tx Laspe pes xissticen Paranivses, ein Vortrag von 
Fereprica De.rrzscu, mit 52 Bildern, Karten, und 
Planen. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlugs-Anstalt, 1903). 


This 1s a story of travel and discovery such as the leader 
of the Assyriological world well knows how to tell, and the 
enthusiasm with which he writes is such that the reader is 
earried away, and can almost imagine that he witnesses 
himeelf the things described. The discomforts and the 
pleasures of the journey, the acenery, the present manners 
and customs of the people, compared with those of the 
ancient Babylonians, are all depicted as by one gifted with 
unusual power of observation. Typical is the following :— 

“No Arab knows how old he is, which is very pleasant 
for the nose-ring bedecked beauties who live there. When 
I asked a young Arab how old he was he shook his head. 
Then he erected his thumb and said, ‘In that year the palms 
there were planted, in that year (raising the index-finger) 
came Moosyoo Bootroos (Monsieur Peters) over the sea; in- 
that year (holding up the second finger) such and such 
4 man was Wali-pasha in Bagdad—and in that year 
(showing the third finger) I came.’ As Professor Peters! 
began the excavations at Niffer in 1889, it could easily be 
calculated that the young man was 13 years old. Exactly 
in this way, after prominent events, the old Babylonians, 
about the time of Hammurabi, indicated the years—Year 
when the city of Isin was captured, year the throne of 
Merodach was set up in E-sagila, ete. The art of medicine 
has made no progress among the aboriginal population sinee 
the time of the Babylonians, If an Arab has headache, 
a glowing hot bone of a dog, with which he burns himself 
upon the forehead, serves as his megrim-pencil, and bodily 
pains are treated in exactly the same way. For the healing 
OF checking of eye-discases the Arabs ewallow seven pome- 
granate blossoms, for the holiness of the number seven still 
survives. And when we, on the 19th of July, had pitehed 
our tents on the bank of the Euphrates near the little village 


? See the J.RA-S. for 1898, pp. 183, 180158, 
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of el-Khidr, we saw, as night came on, a burning light 
swimming on the stream, and in response to our question as 
to what it meant, received the answer: Every village which 
this light passes will be free from fever during the year. 
Tt is the power of the fire-god, which, likewise according to 
old Babylonian belief, banishes all evil powers." 

Tit seems to be well proved by the German excavations 
that Herodotus's indications as to the great size of the city 
of Babylon are rather exaggerated. Delitzsch says “the 
extant remains of Babylon prove clearly that the cireuit 
of the Babylonian capital only amounted to 15 kilom. 
Babylon was therefore about as large as Munich or Dresden 
—a very considerable size for an Oriental city, especially if 
we consider that to the city itself were attached in addition, 
suburbs with extensive plantations.” 

The plans and photographs of the ruins are excellent, 
though sometimes the latter are wanting in sharpness. ‘The 
Iitar-gate, with the men at work, and the glazed brick reliefs 
of bulls and dragons, are of special interest. 


T. G. Prvcaes. 


Rev. G, A. Cooxe, M.A. A Text-noox or Norra Sesrric 
Twscriprions, Moanrre, Hesrew, Paesician, ARAMAIC, 
Wasatzan, Patmynenn, Jews, pp. xxiv and 407, 
with fourteen plates. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903. 
165, net.) 


Out of the vast mass of Semitic inscriptions from various 
countries and of different ages, scattered through many 
costly ond often inaccessible periodicala and publications, 
the author of this Text-book has collected a certain number, 
and has grouped them together under the common appellation 
of North Semitic. For the sake of clearness and com- 
prehensiveness this name seems to be very well chosen, 
for all the nations whose literary remains in clay and stone 
are here recorded belong to the northern portion of Asia 
Minor, and are sharply divided off from the Southern Semitic 
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nations. The philological affinities among the languages 


of these peoples are also very cloge to one another, Upwards 
of 150 inscriptions have been here reproduced, and also 
a number of seals and inscriptions from Jewish und other 
coins, ranging all from the ninth century n.c.—i.e. if the 
Moabite Stone be not a forgery—down to the fifth century 
A.D., covering a period of more than a thousand years, and 
representing many a strange aspect of ancient civilization. 
Not much of an historical character can be gleaned from 
these inscriptions, but they introduce us into the home life 
and the peculiar cult of these peoples, addicted to all kinds 
and forms of polytheism. Many a god appears here in the 
votive tablet or monument of his worshipper who was 
otherwise known only by the incidental mention in the 
Bible or by some stray note of Greek and Latin writers. 
The yield for Semitic philology is far more rich. The 
inscriptions add considerably to our knowledge of the 
languages spoken by these various Semitic peoples. Many 
a word and root which occurs rarely in the Bible appears 
here to be the common word used in those languages, and 
then it is found in the inscriptions in a more archaie form 
than in other extant literary monuments of those nations; 
they are often dialectic or ancient forms difficult to 
determine. They are written, like Hebrew, without any 
vowels or vowel signs, and in most eases the words are not 
separated from one another either by dots or by the peculiar 
form of the final letters, as in the square characters of the 
Hebrew writing; more often than not the inscription is 
mutilated or otherwise damaged. All these contribute to 
increase the difficulties of reading them. The names of the 
scholars who have attempted to decipher them is legion, 
and they are not often found to agree in the reading of 
the words and in the interpretations which they place 
upon these fragmentary records, Amidst that Inaze of 
difficulties the Rev. Mr. Cooke has found the cia media, and 
the result is presented to us in this beautifully worked out 
book. The inscriptions are grouped in the following 
order: — Moabite, Hebrew (Siloam )« Phonician: from 
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Phoenicia proper, then from Cyprus, Epypt, Attica. 
Phenician—Punic: Malta, Sardinia, Gaul, North Africa, 
Pheenician—Neo-Punic: Tunis, Algiers, Sardinia. Aramaic: 
North Syria, notably the series of Zengirli, Babylonia, Asia 
Minor, Arabia, and Egypt. Nabatean: North Africa, Moab, 
Damascus, Hauram, Italy. Nabatewan—Sinaitic: Palmyrene. 
Jewish: Bene Hezir and Kefr Bir'im. Coins: Aramaic, 
Phesnician, and Jewish; and finally seals and gems. All 
these inscriptions have been transeribed from their original 
archaic script in Hebrew equare characters, each inscription 
is translated into English, and the translation is accompanied 
by an exhaustive exegetical and philological commentary, in 
which all the points raised by them are carefully examined, 
the opinions of scholars weighed and sifted, the historical and 
philological difficulties laid bare, and everything noted that 
ia of an archwological interest. The old classical writers are 
often referred to for the elucidation of particular names of gods 
or forms of worship. By referring the reader backwards 
and forwards, one text is explained through the other, and 
the scattered fragments are more closely brought together. 
The selection of inscriptions has been made with great 
skill, for the most important are here, and the record has 
been brought down to the most recent discoveries (so far 
down, in fact, as 1903). Six indexes follow, viz., North 
Semitic, Arabic, Syriac, Greek, Biblical references, and 
general index. Appendix I: The Phoenician inscriptions 
of Bostan esh-Shech found in Sidon in 1900 and 1901. 
Il: Aramaic Papyrus from Elephantine, reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archwology of 
1903, bringing the book down almost to the very day of 
its publication. Fourteen plates, admirably executed, give 
us faithful facsimiles of four Phoenician, two Aramaic, one 
Nabatwan, and one Palmyrene inscription, as well as 
reproductions of Cilician, Phoenician, and Jewish coins. . 
Seals and gems fill plate xi, and the remaining three plates 
contain comparative tables of Semitic alphabets. Thus 
everything that the student can desire has been offered to 
him by the author in an excellent manner. He cannot have 
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a better guide’or a more reliable teacher than Mr. Cooke. 
The book, in its completeness and skilful arrangement, 
surpasses even Lidzbareki’s Handbuch, and the author 
shows greater caution and a more graceful recognition of 
the merits of others than is often the case with epigraphista. 
Though acknowledging the services which others have 
rendered in the difficult task of reading and interpreting 
these inscriptions, Mr. Cooke preserves his independence of 
judgment, and where he differs from them he presents 
his own interpretation, based upon weighty arguments, 
proving that he has completely mastered the subject, of 
which he will henceforth be one of the: most authoritative 
éexponenta, 
M. G. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


(July, August, September, 1903.) 


I. Ostrvary Notices. 


Henry Cassels Hay. 
Borex Are. 21, 1827. Drop Jirsxe 4, 1903. 


Many personal friends, as well as admirers of genuine 
scholarship, will have heard with profound regret of the 
unfortunate carriage accident which cost Mr. Henry Cassels 
Kay his life in the early summer of the present year. 
Few, however, even of his Kensington neighbours and 
acquaintances, could have realized in that calamity how 
distinguished an Orientalist had passed away from their 
midst. The patient research which had long characterized 
his voluntary labours in Arabic lore and literature could only 
be appreciated by workers in the same field; and even had 
such studies been of a nature to secure popular recognition, 
he would have been the last man to put forward his claims 
to distinction. But that he was emmently qualified to rank 
with the foremost of Arabists is a fact which may be 
readily demonstrated by the testimony of proficient con- 
temporaries both at home and abroad. 

Henry Cassels Kay was of Scotch descent, and was born 
in 1827 at Antwerp, where his father, a much respected 
merchant, had settled for purposes of business. His father 
haying died at a comparatively early age, Henry, while 
little more than a boy, went to Egypt, where after a period 
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of trial and discouragement he obtained a clerkship in the 
house of Briggs & Co., the leading merchants of Alexandria, 
and speedily made his mark by dint of natural ability, 
diligence, and usefulness. But he was not a man to confine 
himself to one walk only, at a time when there was a 
legitimate call for the display of his talents in a wider 
range. For a trustworthy summary of his employment 
during the memorable period of the Indian Mutiny, we - 
tarn to that contained in an extract from the pages of our 
leading journal,’ which supplies, as will be seen, information 
peculiarly its own :— 

“Tn the year 1856 he was appointed the Times Corre- 
epondent in Alexandria—at that time a position of much 
importance, not beeause of Egyptian politics, but because 
all the Times news from Alexandria, China, and India was 
addressed to the Alexandria Correspondent, who was charged 
with making a summary of it, which he despatched by the 
fastest steamer to Constantinople, Cagliari, Malta, Trieste, 
or the nearest pomt from which it could be telegraphed 
to England. On the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny the 
position became of increased importance. Every effort was 
made by the Times to obtain information ahead of that 
received by the Government. Mr. Kay was authorized to 
engage a special engine from Cairo, to charter a steamer, 
and to send over a special courier. That he was in the main 
aucecessiul may be judged from the following extract from 
4a letter addressed to him by Mr. Mowbray Morris :—' Your 
plans for giving us the earliest intelligence brought by the 
last India and China mails were so good that we received 
the news, vii Constantinople, on the 21st, four days in 
anticipation of the ordinary summary by Trieste, The 
Naples route also anticipated the Trieste by two days, 
For your activity and good judgment in this matter you 
deserve our thanks, and I am extremely well pleased to 
know that, just at the time that we Tequire a good 
agent at an important point, we have had the good luck to 


secure one,” ” 


' The Times, 9th June, 1905, 
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In 1863—when the anxious days of the Indian Mutiny 
hhad been succeeded by a period of comparative repose, and 
competent officers of the Indian Government had seriously 
undertaken the establishment of telegraphic communication 
between Europe and India, irrespective of a Red Sea cable— 
Mr. Kay left the land of the Pharaohs and their less archaic 
successors, the Khedives, to become the London representative 
‘of Messrs. Briggs & Co., and subsequently returned to Egypt 
as a partner in the house of Tod, Rathbone, & Co. In 1875 
ho retired from business, and some years later, having settled 
in London, was appointed a director of the Bank of Egypt. 
He quitted one department of work, it is true, at a time of 
strong middle-age, but it was only to return to his own 
Inbour of love—one for which he was richly qualified by 
taste and inclination, and for which he had been incidentally 
trained by a useful, if hard experience.—the study and 
exploitation of the marvellous Arabic language and literature. 

Tn a recent number of the Atheneum allusion is made 
to Mr. Kay’s contributions to the Royal Asiatic Society's 
Journal. Among them are noted :—* Al Kahirah and its 
Gates,” “Inscriptions at Cairo and Burj uz Zafar,” “ Notes 
on the History of the Banu ‘Okail,” together with “ Notes 
on Arabic Inscriptions in Egypt and at Damascus” — 
subjects which deeply interested him, and in the treatment 
of which his skill as an epigraphist found an excellent 
opportunity for exercise. But his chief performance, 
rightly styled by Mr. Lane-Poole his magnum opus, wos 
‘Qmira’s History of Yaman published in 1892, some ten 
years after he had joined the Asiatic Society, and while 
a member of its Council. This volume, described in detail 
as an early medieval history of the country by Najm 
ad Din ‘Omarah al Hakami, contains also the Abridged 
History of its Dynasties, by Ibn Khaldiin, and an Account 
of the Karmathians of Yaman, by Abu ‘Abd Allah Baha 
ad-Din al-Janadi, the original texts with translations and 
notes. If we dwell mainly on this valuable publication— 
here presented to the English reader in plain Anglo-Saxon 
qwith accompanying notices of ‘Omarah’s co-religionists and 
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cotemporaries—we do so because it is one which has attracted 
@ considerable share of attention abroad and at home, and 
because it is the only work by which we can fairly judge 
of the capabilities of its interpreter. Indeed, it could hardly 
have been achieved at all but at a period of respite from 
worldly business. Mr. Kay's personal knowledge of Egypt 
and the Egyptians, to say nothing of the several languages 
current in Alexandria os well as on the shores of the 
Mediterranean generally, enabled him to hold converse with 
the more learned members of the Arab community besides 
the Turkish-speaking employés of the country to whom, 
in spite of a certain conventional education, the methods 
of native grammarians and lexicographers are not always 
intelligible. So that when appealed to as an authority in 
questions of native epeech, he could be regarded as a reason- 
ably safe referee. How important is the definition of local, 
in Telation to book Arabic, must be well known to those of 
our civil and military officers who have taken up this subject 
a2 a serious atudy. Put, for instance, one who has passed 
his examination in Arabic at a classical Indian centre, and 
set him to exercise his interpretership among the wild tribes 
of Maskat and the Persian Gulf, and it will soon be seen 
how his so-called book knowledge qualifies, if it do not 
actually disqualify him, for the due performance of his duty. 

What were the opmions of the profounder acholars on 
Mr. Kay's qualifications in literary Arabic may be judged 
by two or three extracts from letters addressed to Mrs. Kay, 
or her husband in his lifetime, by the bearers of well-known 
names at home and abroad. We have been kindly permitted 
to make use of them at discretion. 

The eminent scholar Professor de Goeje, of Leyden 
University, writes that he admired in him (Kay) the true 
echolar who spared no pains to find the truth, and was. 
faithful in little things os well as in important ones, knowing 
that small causes may have great effects. While his reading 
and interpretation of difficult passages were generally ane, 
he never hesitated to accept another version of a disputed 
passage when convinced that it was preferable, while if his 


— 
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opinion were attacked on insufficient grounds he was well 
able to stand his own. 

The following two extracts are from letters written by the 
late M. Henri Lavoix, of the Bibliothégue Nationale, and 
M. Sauvaire, author of the “ Histoire de la Numismatique 
et de la Métrologic Musalmane,” acknowledging receipt of 
the “ History of Yaman,” soon after publication. The first 
is Valuable as testifying not only to Mr. Kay’s ability as an 
Arabic scholar but also to bis talent as a numismatist. He 
wrote :— 

“Wous ne vous doutez pas, dans quelles circonstances 
heureuses votre livre m’est arrivé. Je viens de finir la 
description des monnaies Fathimites et Ayoubites du 
Cabinet, Les relations de l'Egypte avec le Yemen m'in- 
quiétaient beaucoup, Vous voici avec une histoire des plus 
précieuses et la question est élucidés. Vous m‘avez dono 
epargné beaucoup de recherches et vous devez voir par 
moi, combien votre livre est utile. II est bien venu & bon 
moment,” 

M. Sauvaire said :-— 

“En revenant de voyage je trouve le superbe volume que 
vous avez eu la bonté de m’envoyer. Bien que je n'ale pas 
encore le temps de le lire, je m’empresse de vous remercier 
et de vous féliciter. ‘Tout en coupant les feuilles du livre je 
n’ai pas résisté au désir de le parcourir, et ce que j’al vu, 
m'‘a montré la parfaite loyauté de votre procédé scientifique, 
les consciencieuses recherches, les prudentes déductions, en 
un mot—l'amour de la verité, Ceux qui ont le bonheur de 
vous connaitre personnellement ne seront nullement surpris 
de retrouver ces qualités dans votre ouvrage. J'é éprouve une 
grande joie de voir le résultat de votre labeur, et je pense 
que vous devez vous-méme avoir une grande satisfaction. 
La droiture de votre esprit vous a fait trouver le vrai, mime 
dans vos hypothéses, c’eat ce que je conclus de quelques 
remarques sur Hamdan, of vous vous rencontre: avec le 
jugement général exprimé par Springer dans son nouveau 
travail dans lo Zeitschrifi der deutschen Morgenland 
Geselischayt.” 


2.2.4.8. 1903. ; oa 
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To the above we would add the testimony of the well- 
known Professor of Arabic at the Dublin University, 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole :-— 

“ Apart from his Arabic scholarship and knowledge of 
Arabic numismaties, Mr. Kay's talent for Arabic epigraphy 
was remarkable. I should say that his chief delight was 
in Arabic inscriptions. I well remember, when he and 
I were together at Cairo in 1883, and used to wander about 
the streets together, it was impossible to induce him to pass 
a medimval inscription until he had copied it into his note- 
book. It was then that he took the paper squeeze of the 
fine Kufie inscription over the Bab-en-Nasr, from which 
the plaster cast was made which is now exhibited in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington. It was 
a work of great labour. Scaffoldings had to be erected, and 
Mr. Kay himself superintended every detail. He afterwards 
published the inscription in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. It was o notable service to Arabic epigraphy. 
I well recall our visit to the Great Pyramid in that year, 
in company with the Hon. George Curzon (now Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston} and the Malorties. Mr. Kay showed no special 
interest in the Pyramid, which he had doubtless often visited 
before, but I heard him calling to me from the King’s 
Ohamber, ‘Do come and see this Arabic inscription." In 
my opinion he was the finest epigraphist in England, and 
his only rival abroad was my friend M. Max van Berchem, 
with whom he had a controversy on the Bab-en-Nasr 
mscription, 

“Mr. Kay was so modest and unassuming in matters of 
scholarship that one had some difficulty in realizing how 
thorough his work was. He always seemed to depreciate 
himeelf. Yet he was really a true scholar who worked for 
learning alone. His edition of ‘Omirah’s Yaman is proof 
enough. It would have been easy to make it an interesting 
literary narrative of an obscure chapter of history, But 
Mr. Kay took it from the scholar’s point of view. He 
eared nothing for popularity; he simply edited his texts 
and annotated them as for as historical research enabled 
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lim. The result is a work which no student of Arabian 
history can offord to neglect. Apart from ‘Omirah and 
his publication of Arabic inscriptions, Mr. Kay’s chief 
contribution to Arabic historical research was his valuable 
essay on the ‘Okaylis, which 1s a standard authority. His 
articles on the Gates of Cairo and other archwological 
subjects connected with the city he loved are all of the 
first importance to students.” 

On first receipt of Mr. Kay's ‘Omarah, Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole had written:—“It is a splendid piece of scholarly 
work in a little known branch of history. I have not only 
read it through, partly more than once, but already sent 
of a review of it; so I do not write without a fair 
acquaintance, . . . . It will rank among the first class 
editions of Arabic texts in English, and you have every 
reason to be proud of it.” 

Mr. Kay formed a valuable collection of coins illustrative 
of the history of the Muhammadan dynasties. He also took 
a deep interest in Arabic art and architecture, and though 
his tastes were those of the student rather than the collector 
of ofyets d'art, he found pleasure in fitting up a room in 
his house with ancient Oriental tiles, woodwork, otc., as 
a replica of a Cairene apartment of the old style, a work 
in which his friend Sir C. Purdon Clarke, of the South 
Kensington Museum, gave valuable assistance. 

In 1859 he married Jane Anne, daughter of James 
Edmonstoune Aytoun, of Fife, and o cousin of Professor 
Aytoun ; he leaves one aon. 

Member of the Council and serving on more than one 
committee of the Royal Asiatic Society, Mr. Kay was also 
a member of the Numismatic Society, and for some time 
a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. He was up to 
the time of his death a member of the Athenmum Club. 

Acknowledgments are due to those who have kindly 
assisted the compiler in putting together this brief and 
imperfect memorial of a distinguished acholar and esteemed 
friend. 


London, 14th September, 1903. 


F. J. G. 
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Il. Nores ann News. 





MEDAL FUND: MADRAS CONTRIBUTION, 


Ow the occasion of the death of Maharajah Sir Gajapati 
Rao, K.C.1-E., who gave the munificent donation of £500 
towards the Medal Fund of this Society, a letter of condolence 
was sent in the name of the Society im the following terms :-— 


“Iwona Orrice, Warremart, 5. W. 
SOth June, TODOS. 
“Tear Mz. Scoz,—I see by the Indian papers that Mahorajoh 
Sir Gajapati Rao of Vizagapatam, K.C.1.E., recently died. I have 
thought that, os this nobleman was not only a member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, but aleo gave a most liberal donation 
towards the Public School Prizes and Medal Fund, I might be 
pardoned if I venture in the name of the Council to ask you 
kindly to convey to his family an expression of sympathy with 
them in their bereavement. 
“Very truly yours, 
“HA. Sim, Fag., O.LE" A. N. Wortasrox. 


‘Trtanps, WALTAIR. 
2nd August, 1908, 

“Dear Sm—Mr, Sim sent me your kind letter of sympathy 
with us in our grief on the death of my revered father-in-law, 
Maharajah Sir Gajapati Rao, and I communicated the message of 
condolence to Maharani Lady Gajapati Rao and his daughter 
the Rani Sahib of Wadhwan, who desire me to convey to you 
their best thanks for your and the Royal Asiatic Society's esteemed 
sympathy, which has comforted us very much. Though the 
philanthropy of my father-in-law is well known, that the Royal 
Asiotic Society in England, of which you ore an honourable 
membor, should take such good note of it, and think it fit to send 
ut a kind expression of your appreciation of it, and your good- 
natured sympathy with usin our grief, are unmistakeable proofs 
of the high-mindedness that characterizes you, and kindly accept 
our heartiest thanks for the same, and communicate them to tho 


dt Stacbak 
“Yours respectiully, 
(Signed) V. Vananmapnanamy or Kvavram. 
A, NY, Wollaston, Eog., CLE” 
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